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F  the  penonal  liistory  of  Shakipere — llie  greatest  genius,  beyond 
doubt  OT  cavil,  that  ever  the  world  produced  —  little  now  can 
with  certaint;  be  iheirn.  The  registers  of  Stratford;  hii  ovn 
Sonnela ;  a  few  casual  references  to  him,  in  the  writings  or 
sayings  of  colemporary  authors;  and  all  the  sources  from  which 
materials  for  his  life  may  be  safely  extracted,  are  reckonad  up. 
The  public  of  his  time  had  no  curiosity  on   the  subject,  or  the 

writers  of  his  time  bad  no  anxiety  to  collect  or  yield  information,  regarding  liim ;    and 

he   himself — beyond,  even, 

the  desire  of  fame — did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  place  materials  for  his  own  history  on 
record;  or,  secure  of  such  immortality  as  earth  can  bestow,  was  content  that  we  should 
track  him  into  the  depths  and  recesses  of  his  being,  by  the  light  of  his  genius  alone.  What  he 
did,  or  thought,  or  suffered,  in  his  onn  individual  person,  is  now  mere  matter  for  ingenious 
conjecture.  We  are  sure  that  his  mind  wat  vast,  liberal,  compatslonate,  generous ; — thut 
he  Mff  human  nature  on  every  side,  detecting  it  in  its  many  masks  and  changes ; — that  he 
penetrated  into  the  innermost  roysteriea  of  man ;  that 

"Fromthii  bank  BDdiboi]  nf  time" 

his  intellect  soared  upwards,  and  held  commerce  with  the  stars;  with  onr  dim  "  Hereafter; " 
and  with  worlds  and  agencies  beyond  our  own ;  and  knowing  all  (his,  our  curiosity  as  to  the 
possessor  of  faculties  so  varied  and  wonderful,  and  our  consequent  disappointment  on  being 
baffled  at  every  point  of  inquiry,  becomes  proportion  ably  great. 

It  is  not  the  least  singular  of  the  causes  which  have  cast  obscurity   upon  (he  life  of 
Shakspere,   that  so  much  public  apathy  should  have  existed  amongst  his  cotemporariei. 
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History,  indeed,  which  has  hitherto  dealt  in  generals,  or  has  laboured  only  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  the  lives  of  conquerors  and  kings,  forbore,  as  was  to  be  expected,  from  recording 
the  birth  or  death  of  a  poet,  humbly  born,  and  distinguished  by  no  other  crown  than  a 
wreath  of  unfading  laurel:  but  that  the  man  of  whose  writings  "rare  Ben  Jonson"  had  said 
that  tliey  were  such 

"Aa  neither  inan  nor  Muse  can  praiae  too  much ;" 

whom  he  addressed  as  ''Soul  of  the  Age,"  celebrating  him  above 

"  All  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome 
Sent  forth—" 

and  predicting,  in  just  and  memorable  verse,  that 

"lie  was  not  of  an  age,  hut — for  all  time  1** 

— that  he  should  have  eluded  all  research,  or  should  not  have  stimulated  some  one  of  his 
co-evals  to  give  forth  to  the  world  w^hat  could  then  have  readily  been  collected  respecting 
him,  requires  still  to  be  explained.  He  was  admitted,  in  his  own  time,  to  be  the  first 
dramatist  of  his  country  ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  he  was  so.  That  Fletcher, 
Beaumont,  or  other  playwrights,  may,  during  an  interval  of  fashion  or  popular  caprice, 
have  been  greater  favourites,  is  probable  enough.  It  is  possible,  even,  that  some  critics 
(now  forgotten)  may  have  preferred  inferior  writers.  But  no  other  poet  or  dramatist  of 
our  country  could,  even  for  a  moment,  put  forth  such  substantial  claims  to  enduring  fame, 
as  seem  to  have  been  allowed,  by  the  general  voice,  to  Shakspere.  Ben  Jonson,  the  only 
dramatist  who  could  compete  with  him,  frankly  and  wisely  yields  the  precedency;  and  to 
oppose  any  other  writer,  however  respectable  in  his  way  or  extolled  in  his  age,  would  be, 
to  the  last  degree,  absurd  and  hopeless. 

How  is  it  that  no  letters  of  Shakspere,  no  memoranda  respecting  him,  or  his  transactionB 
with  the  theatres,  or  with  his  brother  actors,  should  have  escaped?  It  is  true  that  the  fire, 
which  occurred  in  1613,  may  have  consumed  his  papers  relating  to  the  theatres,  when  it 
consumed  his  playhouse  The  Globe.  But  one  must  still  marvel  that  a  writer  on  whom  so 
many  elegies  were  showered,  and  whose  reputation  was  such  that,  in  1623,  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  his  native  town,  should  have  passed  away  with  so  little  of 
contemporaneous  record  or  comment.  Several  persons,  including  Betterton,  the  famous 
actor,  visited  Stratford  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  made  inquiries  respecting 
Shakspere;  one  of  them  interrogating  an  ancient  inhabitant  of  that  town,  who  was  himself 
born  about  the  time  of  Shakspere's  death ;  but  neither  history  nor  tradition  had  furnished 
him  with  more  than  one  or  two  circumstances,  and  even  these  are  encountered  by  opposite 
statements.    Under  all  these  difficulties,  nothing  remains  but  to  take  some  things  upon  trust 

Without  submitting  to  the  reader,  therefore,  in  minute  detail,  the  reasons  that  induce  roe 
to  prefer  one  hypothesis  to  another,  and  to  accept  one  and  reject  another  statement,  I 
shall  take  leave  to  adopt  silently  those  only  which  appear  to  me  to  approach  nearest  to 
the  truth.  It  would  be  painful,  indeed,  if,  from  too  fastidious  a  scepticism,  we  were  to 
deprive  ourselves  or  others  of  the  pleasure  of  supposing  that  we  know  something,  at  least, 
of  our  great  poet's  origin. 
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§  2. 

To  obtain  itrict  legal  proof  of  the  birth  or  parentage  of  Shakapere  is  now,  apparently, 
beyond  the  power  of  research.  His  identity  with  the  "  William  the  son  of  John  Shakspere," 
who  was  baptised  in  1«564,  has  not,  I  imagine,  been  completely  established.  Sufficient  is 
known,  however,  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  ordinary  accounts  of  his  parentage  and  birth 
are  well-founded. 

William  Shaksperb,  then,  was  baptised  on  the  26th  of  April,  1564.  The  words 
*'Giilielmas  filius  Johannes  Shakspere,"  are  on  that  day  entered  on  the  baptismal  register, 
of  the  parish  church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  Warwicksliire.  The  John  Shakspere,  from 
whom  this  great  <<son"  descended,  was  apparently  a  person  of  some  property  and  im- 
portance at  Stratford,  and  traded  as  a  glover  or  dealer  in  wool. 

Of  the  ancestry  of  John  Shakspere  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  certainty;  but 
it  is  known  that  he  himself  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  bailiff  of  Stratford ;  that  the  title  of 
''Master"  was  prefixed  to  his  name,  and  that  he  married  a  lady  of  good  family.  The 
mother  of  our  dramatist  bore,  before  her  marriage  with  John  Shakspere,  the  name  of 
Mary  Arden.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Arden  (a  gentleman  possessing  a  landed 
estate  at  Willingcote,  or  Wylnecote,  in  Warwickshire),  whose  father  was  groom  of  the 
chamber  to  Ring  Henry  VII.  A  Sir  John  Arden,  who  held  some  office  of  honour  near 
the  person  of  the  same  sovereign,  was  the  uncle  of  her  before-mentioned  grandfather, 
and  also  son  of  one  Eleanor  Hampden,  of  Buckinghamshire ;  who,  herself,  whs  a  member  of 
the  family  from  which  the  illustrious  patriot  John  Hampden  afterwards  descended. 

Under  the  will  of  Robert  Arden,  which  bears  date  the  24th  of  November,  1556,  his 
daughter  Mary  derived  considerable  property  in  money  and  land.  This  happened,  in 
all  probability,  before  her  marriage  with  John  Shakspere,  inasmuch  as  she  is  described 
in  the  will  merely  as  "my  youngest  daughter  Mary,"  without  any  additional  distinction. 

To  this  marriage  between  John  Shakspere  and  Mary  Arden  (a  gentle  name,  as  it  has 
been  tmly  called),  we  owe  the  birth  of  our  great  poet.  He  was  bom  in,  or  shortly  pre- 
vious to,  tlie  month  of  April,  1564,  and,  with  all  his  family,  providentially  escaped  the 
plague,  which  broke  out  soon  afterwards  in  the  town  of  Stratford,  and  committed  extensive 
ravages  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

In  1568,  John  Shakspere  became  bailiff  of  Stratford.  In  1569,  he  obtained  a  grant 
of  anna  firom  Robert  Cooke,  the  Clarencieux  of  the  time;  and  this  (having  been  lost) 
was  confirmed  by  Dethtck,  Garter-King-at-Arms,  and  Camden  (then  Clarencieux),  in 
1599.  All  these  things  speak  for  the  respectability  of  position  occupied  by  our  poet's 
father;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  mortgaging  his  wife's  estate,  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  grants  (1578),  seems  to  detract  little  or  nothing  from  such  an  inference. 

The  arms  thus  granted  had  reference  to  the  family  name,  Shakspere;  and  appear, 
indeed,  rather  to  have  been  confirmed  than  to  have  originated  in  the  grant  of  1569: 
for  the  preamble  to  the  license  of  1599,  which  describes  John  Shakspere  as  a  "gentleman" 
of  Stratford,  refers  also  to  his  "parent  and  greatrgrandfather "  as  having  done  "faithful 
and  ^proved  service"  to  King  Henry  VII. ;  and  assigns  that  circumstance,  together  with 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter,  and  one  of  the  heirs,  of  Robert  Arden,  and  his  production 
of  "  this  his  ancient  coat  of  arms,"  as  so  many  reasons  for  the  grant.  Thenceforward, 
the  arms  of  Shakspere — "  Gould,  on  a  bend  sable ;  and  a  speare  of  the  first,  the  point 
steeled,  proper," — were  quartered  with  tlie  arms  of  Arden. 

Beyond  this,  the  paternal  ancestry  of  Shakspere  is  unknown.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  but  that  he  had  a  martial  origin.      The  name  shews  that  it  was,  in  the  first 
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instance,  won  and  worn  by  an  able  soldier;  perhaps  by  some  obscure  hero,  who  perilled 
his  life,  in  field  or  foray,  fur  a  king  or  chieftain  now  as  obscure  as  himself;  one  of  the 
many  millions  who  have  had  courage,  skill,  and  fidelity,  for  their  portion;  but,  wanting 
an  historian,  have  sunk,  without  mark,  into  the  oblivious  abysses  of  Time. 


§  3. 

In  1574,  some  houses  in  Henley-street,  Stratford,  were  purchased  by  John  Shakspere; 
and  in  1578,  he  mortgaged  his  wife's  estate,  as  has  been  stated.  It  seems  that  the 
mortgagee  was  let  into  possession  of  the  laud;  for,  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  a  suit 
in  equity  was  instituted  by  John  Shakspere,  for  redemption  or  recovery  of  the  mortgaged 
property.  This  mortgage  has  been  adduced  as  presumptive  proof  of  the  distress  of 
Shaksperc's  father,  and,  thence,  of  the  probability  of  a  want  of  education  in  his  son.  To 
persons  acquainted  with  transactions  of  this  nature,  nothing  can  seem  more  rash  than 
such  conclusions,  drawn  from  such  imperfect  premises.  The  purchase  of  houses,  in  1574^ 
denotes— if  it  denotes  anything — a  superfluity  of  money  in  the  purchaser — money  that, 
probably,  was  not  then  required  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade :  and  the  mortgage,  in  1578, 
shews  that  the  money,  which  was  invested  four  years  before,  was  again  wanted.  But,  as 
the  houses  were  retained,  and  descended,  with  the  other  landed  estate,  to  his  son,  it 
seems  quite  unlikely  that  he  should  have  been  seriously  impoverished.  As  to  the  allega- 
tions by  John  Shakspere  (in  the  suit)  of  his  own  poverty,  and  of  the  frauds  practised  by 
the  person  to  whom  he  mortgaged  his  wife's  estate,  they  may  be  classed  amongst  the 
many  fictions  of  the  law.  If  all  the  allegations  contained  in  bills  in  equity  were  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  the  defendants  (who,  according  to  tlie  plaintiffs'  statements,  are  always 
in  the  wrong),  would  present  such  a  body  of  fraud,  conspiracy,  and  oppression,  as  never 
was  equalled  in  any  civilised  country. 

To  reconcile  all  the  doings  of  the  person  or  persons  bearing  the  name  of  John  Shakspere 
with  each  other — for  there  were  several  Juhn  Shaksperes  at  Stratford — would  be  a  difficult 
task,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  an  unnecessary  one.  It  is  safer  to  proceed  upon  facts  which, 
to  use  a  species  of  pleonasm,  are  well  authenticated.  It  is  certain  that  John  Sliakspere, 
tlie  poet's  father,  was  a  person  holding  a  respectable  position  in  society;  that  he  married 
the  daughter  of  an  ancient  house ;  that  he  was  himself  entitled  to  a  coat  of  arms,  acquired 
originally  by  services  to  the  country;  that  with  his  wife  he  obtained  a  landed  estate; 
that  he  purchased  other  landed  property  out  of  his  own  money;  that  he  rose  to  such 
dignities  as  his  native  town  offered;  and,  finally,  that  the  estates  which  he  purchased 
and  acquired  by  marriage  became,  after  his  death,  the  property  of  his  son.  It  is  impossible, 
in  the  face  of  tliese  facts,  to  argue,  with  any  chance  of  success,  that  he  was  a  pauper 
or  insolvent.  Both  fact  and  probability  weigh  strongly  against  such  a  presumption.  It 
is  more  wise,  I  think,  to  dismiss  the  little  anecdotes  and  authorities  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  solvency  of  John  Shakspere,  as  things  which  applied  to  another  person 
of  his  name ;  or,  if  any  of  them  applied  to  him,  that  they  could  not  have  shaken  his  station 
in  life,  or  have  affected  him,  otherwise  than  for  a  short  time,  and  then  in  a  very  trivial 
degree. 

There  can  be  small  doubt  but  that  our  poet  had  as  good  an  education  as  the  town 
of  Stratford  afforded;  and  that  the  learning  or  accomplishments,  in  Latin  and  otherwise, 
which  tradesitten  in  Stratford  possessed,  and  which  they  bestowed  upon  their  children, 
were  not  withheld  from  William  Shakspere.     It  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  intercourse 
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between  children  and  their  parents  (aldermen  or  tradesmen  of  Stratford),  and  also  between 
some  of  the  tradesmen  themselves,  on  matters  of  business,  was  occasionally  carried  on  by 
Latin  letters  and  communications.  Is  it  in  the  least  likely,  that  Shakspere,  the  son  of  the 
principal  officer  of  the  town,  and  the  inheritor  of  a  valuable  estate,  should  be  wanting  in 
an  equal  amount  of  learning?  Is  it  possible  that,  with  the  same  opportunities,  the  author 
of  "TaoiLUs  AND  Crbssida,"  of  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  of  "Julius  Cjesar,"  of 
" CoRioLANus,"  should  have  passed  his  youth  in  sloth  and  unlettered  ignorance?  To 
come  to  such  an  opinion,  we  must  suppose  that  the  eager  aptitude  of  the  man  had  never 
disclosed  itself  in  the  boy;  and,  in  effect,  that  the  great  genius  of  Shakspere  had  never 
felt  the  restlessness  or  impulses  which  are  an  integral  part  of  genius,  but  had  slumbered 
in  utter  idleness  throughout  the  whole  interval  of  boyhood.  Ben  Jonson's  reference  to 
his  "little  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  shews  that  he  knew  both  Latin  and  Greek;  and  so  far  as 
it  is  disparaging,  must  be  understood  to  speak  by  way  of  comparison,  between  the  mere 
word-learuing  of  Shakspere,  and  that  of  himself  (Jonson)  and  other  ripe  scholars  of  the 
time.  In  all  that  was  essential,  whether  it  related  to  the  people  of  Rome  or  Greece, 
Shakspere  undoubtedly  knew  infinitely  more  than  "  rare  Ben  Jonson  "  himself,  or  probably 
any  of  his  cotemporaries. 


§  4 


Leaving  the  question  of  our  poet's  education  and  learning  to  be  canvassed  by  the 
more  curious,  I  proceed,  and  find  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1582,  being  then 
about  eighteen  years  and  seven  months  old,  he  intermarried  with  Ann  Hathaway,  a 
"  maiden  of  Stratford,"  who,  if  the  inscription  on  her  tomb  be  correct,  was  his  elder  by 
eight  years.  Soon  after  the  marriage,  namely,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1583,  Susanna, 
their  eldest  child,  was  baptised;  and  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1585,  their  son  and  daughter, 
Hamnet  and  Judith.  It  appears  by  the  register  that  Hamnet  was  buried  on  the  lltli  of 
August,  1596,  and  thereupon  Susanna  and  Judith,  the  poet's  two  daughters,  became  his 
co-heiresses. 

Susanna,  the  eldest  child  of  Shakspere,  married  John  Hall,  gentleman  (who  was  a 
physician  of  Stratford),  on  the  5th  of  June,  1607,  she  being  then  thirty-four  years' of  age; 
and  Judith,  the  younger  daughter,  married  Thomas  Queeny  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1616,  about  two  months  only  before  the  death  of  her  father.  The  wife  of  Shakspere, 
as  it  is  supposed,  survived  him;  for  on  the  6th  of  August,  1623,  there  appears  on  the 
register  the  burial  of  "  Mrs.  Shakspere,  widow,"  who  must  then  have  been  sixty-seven 
years  old,  her  illustrious  husband  dying  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two.  His  will,  a  copy 
of  which  follows  this  introductory  essay,  appears  to  have  been  made  about  a  month  after 
his  daughter  Judith's  marriage,  and  to  hare  preceded  by  a  month  only  his  own  death ; 
the  approach  of  which,  in  all  probability,  then  became  visible  to  him. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  poet's  youngest  daughter  left  any  issue;  but  there  was 
one  child  of  Susanna,  named  Elizabeth,  who  married  lliomas  Nash,  Esq.,  and  who  herself 
had  a  daughter,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Sir  Reginald  Forster ;  from  which  last-mentioned 
marriage  there  appears  to  have  been  a  descent  through  two  generations.  The  family  of 
Shakspere,  however,  in  the  lineal  direction,  is  now  extinct. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Shakspere  was  employed, 
previously  and  subsequently  to  his  marriage;  as  to  how  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  his 
wife  and  children ;  as  to  the  motives  that  induced  him  to  quit  Stratford  for  London,  and 
other  circumstances  very  desirable  to  know;  but  all  which  have  hitherto  been  diligently 
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sought  for  in  vain.  He  may  have  been  a  schoolmaster  or  scrivener,  as  has  been  suggested ; 
but  I  shall  not  add  to  the  many  ingenious  hypotheses  that  have  been  started,  by  any  idle 
speculations  of  my  own.  It  is  clear  that  it  was  his  destiny.  Whether  impelled,  outwardly 
or  ostensibly,  by  the  persecution  of  others,  or  by  his  own  misfortunes  or  discontent,  is  an 
inquiry  not  very  important.  It  was  his  destiny ;  the  inner  call  of  his  genius,  which  bade 
him  seek  its  proper  development;  which  drew  him,  by  its  mysterious  influence,  from 
the  solitudes  where  Nature  is  dumb,  into  the  teeming  city, — into  those  crowds  and  throngs 
of  men  from  whom  he  learned  so  much ;  and  to  whom,*  and  to  whose  posterity,  he  taught 
all  that  we  see  written  down  in  that  volume  which  has  no  likeness,  called,   "Thp.  Works 

OF    SUAKSPERE." 

The  story  of  the  deer-stealing,  and  of  the  prosecution  of  our  poet  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
rests  on  too  uncertain  a  foundation  to  render  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  simply  advert 
to  it.  That  he  may  have  taken  part  in  any  of  the  ordinary  frolics  of  the  time,  is  likely 
enough;  but  whether  that  was  the  cause  which  "drove"  him  to  London,  or  whether,  in  fact, 
he  was  driven  there  at  all,  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  at  present  to  certify.  It  is 
generally  thought  that  Shakspere  quitted  Warwickshire  for  London  about  1586  or  1587; 
but  in  1589  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  a  fact  that  seems  to 
indicate  an  earlier  arrival  in  the  metropolis  than  is  usually  supposed.  It  is  not  very  probable 
that  a  youth  who  left  Stratford  in  1587  (whether  to  evade  the  pursuit  of  justice  or  not,  but 
at  all  events)  with  small  or  no  pecuniary  resources,  and  with  the  burthen  of  a  wife  and 
children  upon  him,  should,  in  the  space  of  about  a  couple  of  years,  become  a  joint  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  principal  theatres  in  London. 

His  position  at  the  theatre,  as  proprietor,  in  1589,  therefore,  seems  to  indicate  that 
he  must  then  have  been  a  considerable  period  in  London;  and  not  only  this,  but  also 
that  he  must  then  have  been,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  writer  for  the  stage.  Whut,  in  fact, 
could  have  renovated  his  fortunes,  and  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  proprietor,  but  the  aid 
that  he  had  given  to  the  drama?  His  earliest  work,  according  to  his  own  account  **  the 
first  heir  of  his  invention,"  was  the  poem  of  "Venus  and  Adonis."  That  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  in  1693  :  but  he  was  then  the  friend  of  Lord  Southampton,  who  was  the  friend 
of  genius.  How  had  he  manifested  his  genius  and  acquired  this  friendship,  which  did  both 
so  much  honour,  before  1693,  unless  by  the  dramas  which  he  had  without  doubt  at  that 
time  created?  The  fact  of  there  having  been  none  of  his  plays  in  print  at  that  period 
proves  nothing.  There  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  critics,  an  evident  and  a  very 
invidious  allusion  to  him,  as  actor  and  dramatist,  in  Robert  Green's  "Groatsworth  of 
Wit,"  written  in  or  before  the  year  1592 ;  so  that  he  was  then  well  known  as  a  writer  of 
plays.  The  omission  of  Shakspere's  name  in  Harrington's  "  Apologib  for  Poetry," 
published  in  1590-1,  proves,  not  that  Shakspere  had  not  then  written,  but  simply  that 
Harrington  either  preferred  the  plays  of  Lord  Buckhurst  and  others,  or  that  he  was  unaware 
of  the  dramas  of  Shakspere,  or  of  their  merit.  If  the  plays  of  our  author  were  not  (as 
they  appear  not  to  have  been)  in  print  at  that  period,  the  fact  of  Harrington  having  omitted 
to  speak  of  the  excellence  of  works  that  he  had  had  no  opportimity  of  reading,  seems  to 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for. 

§  5. 

On  the  arrival  of  Shakspere  in  London,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  resorted  to  the 
stage  for  employment;  commencing,  probably,  as  actor,  for  it  is  certain  that  he  was  an 
lustor  during  part  of  hk  sojourn ;  and  producing  afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  his  mar- 
vellous plays. 
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It  has  been  discovered  that,  in  1596,  he  lived  near  the  Bear  Garden,  in  South wark,  hit 
residence  being  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatre  to  which  he  was  attached ;  and 
that  in  1609  he  occupied  a  good  house  within  the  liberty  of  the  Clink.  It  would  appear 
tliat  he  remained  in  London  till  about  the  year  1611:  not  longer,  for  in  March,  1612, 
lie  is  described  as  "of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  gentleman,"  in  a  deed  by  which  a  house  in 
Blaekfriars,  which  he  had  purchased,  was  conveyed  to  him  by  one  Henry  Walker.  During 
his  residence  in  London,  however,  he  made  occasional  visits  to  Stratford,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  stop  at  the  Crown  Inn,  at  Oxford,  at  that  time  kept  by  one 
John  Davenant;  and  it  is  tolerably  certoin  that  he  became,  in  1606,  the  godfather  of 
Dftvenant's  son,  afterwards  known  as  Sir  William  Davenant,  the  poet.  Previously  to  this, 
he  had  acquired  the  friendship  of  Lord  Southampton,  and  of  Lord  Pembroke ;  had,  in  1598, 
been  admitted  to  an  intimacy  with  Ben  Jonson;  and  had  associated  generally  with  the 
wits  and  writers  of  the  age.  It  was  at  the  Mermaid,  then  a  tovern  of  note  in  Fleet  Street, 
that  Shakspere,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  other  social  men  of  genius,  were  wont 
to  congregate;  and  there*  it  was,  that  those  lively  interchanges  of  wit  and  vivacity,  those 
*'  wit  combats,"  which  we  are  told  of,  occurred  between  Ben  and  Shakspere.  Amongst  other 
perwns,  he  was  acquainted  with  Alleyn,  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College,  and  during  that 
person's  absence  in  the  country,  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  wife,  who  remained  in 
London.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  her  absent  husband,  she  informs  him  that  a  certain 
Mr.  Francis  Chaloner  had  endeavoured  to  borrow  ten  pounds ;  but  that  **  Mr.  Shakspere, 
of  the  Globe,  who  came  *  *  *  said  he  knew  him  not,  only  he  herd  of  him  that  he  was  a 
roge,  so  he  was  glad  we  did  not  lend  him  the  money."  This  is  the  only  real  anecdote  that 
we  possess  of  Shakspere  during  his  London  residence.  Amongst  other  acquisitions  of  this 
period,  not  to  be  forgotten,  our  poet  obtained  the  approbation  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  before 
whom  some  of  his  plays  were  performed,  and  who  is  said  to  have  **  appreciated  his  genius." 
Tliere  is  no  evidence  that 

"  She  showered  her  bountiei  on  him,  like  the  Hours," 

or,  in  fact,  that  she  rewarded  him  with  anything  more  solid  than  her  smiles ;  a  cheap  mode 
of  remunerating  genius,  but  which,  to  the  credit  of  that  age,  was  not  then  common  with 
persons  of  illustrious  rank. 

That  Shakspere  was  loved  as  well  as  admired  by  many  of  his  cotemporaries,  is  well 
authenticated.  Ben  Jonson  (a  warm  hearted  man,  as  well  as  a  sterling  writer)  declares,  "  I 
do  love  the  man  and  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side  of  idolatry,  as  much  as  any :  he 
was  indeed  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature ; "  and  the  editors  of  the  folio  edition 
of  the  plays,  say  that  they  have  collected  them  "  to  keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend 
and  fellow  alive,  as  was  our  Shakspere."  Whether  the  poet  was  beloved  by  any  one  of  the 
opposite  sex,  remains  a  mystery.  From  the  tenor  of  some  of  his  sonnets,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  attached  himself  to  some  female,  and  that  he  was  ill  requited. 

A  few  years  ago  some  papers  were  written  on  this  obscure  subject,  entitled,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  "  The  Confessions  of  Shakspere."  They  were  made  out,  with  great  ingenuity,  from 
the  "  Sonnets"  alone ;  combining  and  consolidating  the  several  parts  of  each  into  one  (as  it 
were)  authentic  narrative.     And,  indeed,  as  one  travels  through  these  records  of  the  great 


*  The  foUowiag  U  FuUex's  accoani  of  Shakspere,  in  his  "  Worthim  or  Emolakd  :'*  *'  He  was  an  eminent 
iottaace  of  the  truth  of  that  rule,  *p0»ta  nonjit,  »ed  ntucUnr:  one  is  not  made  but  born  a  poet.'  Many  were  the  wit 
combats  betwixt  him  and  Ben  Jonson,  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  and  an  English  man  of  war. 
Master  Jonson,  like  the  former,  was  built  far  higher  in  learning ;  solid,  but  slow  in  his  performances.  Shakspere, 
like  an  English  man  of  war,  lesser  in  bulk  but  lighter  in  sailing,  eould  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about  and  take 
adTaatage  of  all  winds,  by  the  qalcknets  of  his  wit  and  invention." 
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poet's  feelings,  a  dim  and  shadowy  History  seems  to  rise  and  disclose  itself  before  us:  an 
intimation  not  to  be  neglected;  seeing  that  such  a  man,  however  entangled  amongst  the 
conceits  and  fancies  of  his  age,  would  hardly,  in  his  own  person,  have  wasted  such  sad  and 
passionate  verses  on  any  subject  that  had  no  foundation  in  truth. 

On  quitting  London,  Shakspere  retired  to  his  native  town  of  Stratford.  He  had  pre- 
viously purchased  one  of  the  best  houses  there,  called  **  New  Place,"  and  in  this  house 
he  lived  and  died.  He  was  buried  on  the  25th  of  April,  1616,  on  the  north  side  of  tlie 
chancel  of  the  great  church  of  Stratford.  A  monument  was  shortly  afterwards — certainly 
before  the  year  1623 — erected  to  his  memory.  The  artist  has  represented  him  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  resting  on  a  scroll  of  paper ;  and  on 
the  cushion  which  appears  spread  out  before  him,  are  engraved  the  following  lines : 

"  Judicio  Pylium,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  populus  moeret,  Olympus  habet." 

Not  much  can  be  said  of  this  monument  as  a  work  of  art:  it  is  poor  enough.  And  yet  to 
this  tomb,  and  to  the  house  wherein  he  (is  supposed  to  have)  lived  and  died,  how  many 
thousand  pilgrims  have  since  come !  Here,  people  of  all  ages  and  all  nations  have  repaired, 
for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years.  Walls  covered  with  inscriptions  (each  man  eager  to 
write  down  his  admiration)  attest  the  worth  and  influence  of  a  great  poet.  It  would  have 
been  creditable  to  this  country,  or  to  its  government,  if  some  fit  memorial,  in  bronze  or 
marble,  had  been  built  up  in  his  honour.     For,  although'  (as  Milton  sings) 

"  What,  needs  my  Shakspere  for  his  honoured  bones^ 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  pil6d  stones  f 
Or  that  his  hallowed  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-y  pointing  pyramid  V 

yet  that  does  not  exonerate  us  from  paying  the  tribute  due  to  his  memory ;  however  it 
may  account  for  the  abundance  of  statues  which  we  have  erected,  iu  the  vain  hope  of 
immortalising  people  who  have  shed  neither  glory  nor  light  of  any  sort  upon  the  English 
nation. 


§  6. 

As  part  of  the  biography  of  Shakspere,  it  would  have  been  very  desirable  to  have 
ascertained  the  order  in  which  his  plays  were  written.  It  would  have  exhibited  the 
gradations,  and,  perhaps,  fluctuations,  of  his  intellect,  and  have  cast  light  on  many 
questions  of  great  interest  relating  to  the  works  themselves;  but,  unfortunately,  this 
must  still  remain  doubtful.  The  subject  has  been  frequently  discussed;  and  trifling 
facts  have  from  time  to  time  arisen,  proving  that  certain  plays  had  been  actually  per- 
formed when,  as  was  once  supposed,  they  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  author. 
But  nothing  like  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  produced  to  shew  at  what  precise  time 
any  one  play  was  written.  We  know  that  some  plays  were  printed,  and  that  others 
were  represented,  in  certain  years.  But  we  do  not  know  how  long  before  those  years 
these  dramas  were  actually  composed,  nor  whether  other  plays,  which  were  made  public 
at  a  later  date,  were  not  then  in  existence. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  that,  in  determining  the  chronology  as  well  as  the  authen- 
ticity of  Shakspere's  plays,  there  is,  after  all,  no  evidence  like  the  internal  evidence; 
no  proof  like  the  plays  themselves.     Other  proofs  may  be,  and  have,  in  similar  cases, 
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repeatedly  been  found  fallacious.  But  there  is  no  retrograding  in  point  of  style;  no 
going  back  from  the  style  of  vigorous  manhood,  or  even  the  neatness  and  fastidiousness 
of  later  life,  to  the  loose,  unsettled  character  which  invariably  betrays  the  youthful 
writer.  A  date  may  be  incorrectly  given ;  a  report  may  be  without  foundation ;  a  second 
edition  may  be  mistaken  for  a  first;  and  the  work  which  is  published  to-day,  may,  in 
manuscript,  have  many  predecessors.  In  Shakspere's  case,  the  doubts  are  so  strong  and 
I  numerous,  that  we  are  thrown  back  altogether  upon  conjecture.     Had  the  great  author, 

I  indeed,  left  anything  which  could  have  enabled  us  to  unravel  the  mystery,  the  question 

might  have  assumed  another  aspect;  but,  in  the  absence  of  all  information  from  himself, 
we  cannot  do  better,  as  I  have  said,  than  consult  his  works. 

The  principal  point  of  interest  b  as  to  those  pJays  with  which  he  commenced  his 
labours;  for  we  have  his  own  acknowledgment,  that  "the  first  fruit  of  his  invention" 
was  the  poem  of  ''Venus  and  Adonis."  If  it  could  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  that 
"Titus  Akdronicus"  and  the  First  Part  of  ''Henry  the  Sixth"  were  written  by  him, 
I  should  be  disposed  to  place  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  list.  But  I  doubt  their 
authenticity;  and  I  altogether  disbelieve  all  reports  and  dissent  from  all  opinions  which 
aim  at  fathering  upon  him  "Sir  John  Oldcastlb,"  "Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell,"  and 
"The  Yorkshire  Tragedy."  They  are  decidedly  spurious:  and  the  circumstance  of 
Schlegel  having  pronounced  his  deliberate  conviction  that  those  wretched  performances 
"unquestionably"  belonged  to  Shakspere, — nay,  that  they  "are  amongst  his  best  and 
maturest  works," — is  almost  enough  to  beget  a  doubt  as  to  the  originality  of  some  of  his 
own  critical  opinions. 

"Titus  Andronicus,"  the  First  Part  of  "Henry  the  Sixth,"  and  "Pericles,"  are 
said  to  contain  passages  which  shew,  beyond  all  question,  that  Shakspere  was  their  author. 
But  short  passages,  having  the  stamp  of  Shakspere,  prove  no  more  than  that  he  occasion- 
ally retouched  and  invigorated  the  dramas  that  came  before  him;  a  circumstance  which 
,  is    by   no    means    improbable.      In    respect   to    "Pericles,"   I   think,    from    a   careful 

reading  of  the  play,  that  the  three  last  acts  were  undoubtedly  written  by  Shakspere. 
No  other  man  could  write  in  the  same  style,  or  in  a  style  so  good.  The  two  first  acts 
are,  indeed,  very  unlike  his  composition ;  and  there  is  something  in  the  early  part  of 
the  plot  that,  I  suspect,  never  originated  in  his  invention.  "Titus  Andronicus" 
and  the  First  Part  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  are  in  a  different  predicament.  In 
the  more  material  qualities  of  a  play, — in  character,  in  plot,  in  spirited  intelligent 
dialogue, — these  two  dramas  are  deficient.  Talbot  (in  the  latter  play)  is  a  bold 
sketch,  and  the  scene  between  him  and  the  Countess  of  Auvergne,  is  striking  and 
dramatic;  but,  in  the  main,  the  dramatis  penonte  differ  but  little  from  each  other, 
whilst  the  level  style  of  the  verse,  and  the  bnital  treatment  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  at 
the  dose,  betray,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  liand  of  an  inferior  dramatist.  However 
Shakspere  may  have  yielded  to  the  national  prejudices  of  his  age,  he  was  too  noble 
and  humane  to  have  attempted  to  justify  upon  the  stage  that  most  atrocious  tragedy,  in 
which  the  English  barbarians  of  the  time  consummated  their  renown,  by  burning  to 
death  an  enemy  who  was  at  once  a  woman  and  their  prisoner.  Amongst  the 
ineradicable  stains  upon  the  arms  of  England  (small  and  few  in  number,  I  trust), 
tliia  diabolical  act  of  the  murder  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  stands  out  blackest  and 
unparalleled. 

In  regard  to  "Titus  Andronicus,"  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  issued 
from  the  same  mint,  and  to  bear  the  same  stamp  as  "Lust's  Dominion,"  which 
is  known  to  have  been  produced  by  Marlowe.  With  the  exception  of  one  beautiful 
passage,  there  is   the  same  style  of  verse   (totally  unlike  that  adopted  in  Shakspere's 
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known  plays),  the  same  exaggeration  and  confusion  of  character,  the  same  mock  (with 
occasional  real)  sublimity,  which  the  tragedies  of  Marlowe  present;  and,  above  all, 
the  same  villanous  ferocity  and  bloodthirstiness  which  Marlowe  delighted  to  indulge 
in,  and  which  Shakspere's  far-sighted  genius  altogether  disdained.  Marlowe  (although 
he  has  fine  and  even  grand  bursts  of  poetry)  stands  forth,  the  historian  of  lust  and 
villany,  and  the  demonstrator  of  physical  power;  whilst  Shakspere  is  ever  the  cham* 
pion  of  humanity  and  intellect. 

If  the  two  last  mentioned  plays  may,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  claim  Shakspere 
for  their  author,  then  I  think  that  they  must  have  been  the  earliest  of  his  dramatic 
productions ;  and,  in  all  probability,  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  ''  Henry  tub 
Sixth"  speedily  followed;  for  the  style  throughout  is  like  that  of  Marlowe,  although 
those  *' parts"  present  more  subtle  and  numerous  distinctions  of  character  than  that 
dramatist  has  ever  drawn. 

About  this  time  Shakspere  must  have  begun  to  assume  an  independent  style  in 
his  plays;  and  now,  I  imagine,  he  composed  the  '<Two  Gentlembn  of  Verona." 
This  play  has,  in  all  respects,  a  youthful  character,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  his.  Almost 
all  the  similes  and  sentiments  have  reference  to  love,  without  the  intermixture  of 
weightier  matter.  The  metre  is  wanting  in  pliancy  and  sinew;  but  the  occasional 
sententious  lines,  the  play  upon  words,  the  style  and  quality  of  the  comedy,  with  its 
jokes  dovetailed  and  full  of  retorts,  all  point  him  out  as  the  author.  It  is  a  slight 
•play  compared  with  many  others  of  later  date;  but  there  is  a  passion  and  freshness 
in  it,   as  though  it  had  been  breathed  forth  in  that  time  of  year  when  April 

"Had  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  eTerything." 

Perhaps  *' Love's  Labour's  Lost"  may  be  placed  next.  It  is  a  decided  advance 
in  power,  in  style,  and  even  in  dramatic  skill.  With  the  exception  of  Launce  (in 
whom  the  germ  of  much  that  afterwards  blossomed  out  is  obvious),  and,  perhaps,  of 
Julia,  there  is  little  of  character  in  the  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  But  Biron 
and  Rosaline,  Boyet,  Armado  and  his  page.  Moth  ("that  handful  of  wit"),  Holofernes, 
and  Costard,  are  all  clear  outlines,  although  all  of  them  may  not  be  very  strong. 
And  some  of  the  poetry  in  this  play  is,  as  mere  poetry,  equal  to  that  of  Shakspere's 
maturer  time.      The  aphorism 

"  A  Jeit's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
or  him  that  hears  it,** 

Is  profound  and  Shaksperian.  The  play  itself  looks  as  though  it  rested  on  some 
event  in  the  history  of  Provence,  in  times  when  the  Troubadours  figured  in  the 
solemn  masquerades  of  Love.  The  two  principal  characters,  Biron  and  Rosaline, 
were  afterwards  recast  by  Shakspere,  with  some  alterations,  and  appear  under  the 
names  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice. 

In  what  order  the  rest  of  the  plays  followed,  at  what  period  the  greatest  dramas 
were  produced,  and  what  was  the  final  work  of  this  unequalled  poet,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  guess.  As  a  general  principle,  however,  I  would  say,  tliat  the  plays  in 
which  signs  of  imitation  (particularly  imitation  of  style)  are  manifest,  should  be  accounted 
the  earliest;  and  that  those  wherein  the  poetry  is  redundant  and  far  exceeds  the  neces- 
sities and  purposes  of  the  story,  should  be  held  to  have  preceded,  in  point  of  time,  the 
great  and  substantial  dramas,  in  which  the  business  of  the  play  is  skilfully  wrought  out, 
and  where  the  poetry  springs  out  of  the  passion  or  humour  of  the  characters,  and  serves 
to  illustrate  and  not  to  oppress  them.     In  conformity  with  this  view,  I  think  that  the 
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"Winter's  Talb,"  although  perhaps  not  actually  performed  untU  the  year  1611,  can 
neyer  have  heen  the  last  work  of  Shakspere.  It  is  far  more  like  the  labour  of  his 
youth.  That  the  "Tempest"  should  have  heen  the  last  play  is  far  less  unlikely;  and 
I  would  fiain  connect  it,  if  possible,  with  his  farewell  to  the  stage,  were  it  only  for 
those  beautiful  and  melancholy  words  of  Prospero,  witli  which  he  (another  enchanter) 
abandons  his   "so  potent  art:" 

"  This  rough  magic  ^ 
I  here  allure :  and,  when  I  have  required 
Some  heavenlj  music  (which  eren  now  I  do), 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  semes  that 
This  airy  cliarm  is  for,  I  '11  break  my  staff, 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
1  '11  drown  my  book.** 
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Whatever  doubts  may  exist  concerning  the  parentage  or  education  of  Sliakspere ;-« 
concerning  his  residence,  his  mode  of  life,  his  progress  from  poverty  to  wealth ;  or  con- 
cerning the  order  of  his  dramas,  shewing  thereby  his  ascension  from  the  immaturity  of 
boyhood,  to  that  full  perfection  of  mind  which  he  afterwards  attained ;  there  can  be  none 
as  to  the  quality  of  his  intellect,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  the  vast  benefits  which  he 
conferred  upon  the  world. 

Poetry,  the  material  in  which  Shakspere  dealt,  has  been  treated  often  as  a  superfluity — 
as  a  thing  unimportant  to  mankind,  and  as  a  luxury  against  which  sumptuary  laws  might 
be  fairly  levelled.  This  is  the  opinion  of  men  of  literal  understanding,  who,  seeing  no 
merit  in  poetry  because  it  differs  from  science,  and  overlooking  its  logic,  which  is 
involved  instead  of  being  demonstrated,  pronounce  at  once  against  it.  It  is  more 
especially  an  opinion  of  the  present  age;  an  age  in  which  the  material  world  has  been 
searched  and  ransacked  to  supply  new  powers  and  luxuries  to  man ;  and  in  which  the 
moral  world  has  been  too  much  neglected. 

We  do  not  encourage  the  poet;  but  we  encourage  the  chemist  and  the  miner,  the 
capitalist,  the  manufacturer.  We  encourage  voyagers,  who  penetrate  the  forests  of 
Mexico,  the  South  Indian  pampas,  and  the  sterile  tracts  of  Africa  beyond  the  mountains 
of  the  moon.  These  people  tell  us  of  new  objects  of  commerce ;  they  bring  us  tidings  of 
unknown  lands.  Yet,  what  a  vast  unexplored  world  lies  about  us!  what  a  dominion, 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  traveller — beyond  the  strength  of  the  steam-engine — nay,  even 
beyond  the  power  of  material  light  itself  to  penetrate — is  there  to  be  attained  in  that  region 
of  the  brain !  Much  have  the  poets  won,  from  time  to  time,  out  of  that  deep  obscure. 
Homer  has  bequeathed  to  us  his  discoveries,  and  Dante  also,  and  our  greater  Shakspere. 
They  are  the  same  now,  as  valuable  now,  as  on  the  day  whereon  they  were  made.  In 
our  earth,  all  is  for  ever  changing.  One  traveller  visits  a  near  or  a  distant  country; 
he  sees  traces  (temples  or  monuments)  of  human  power;  but  imforeseen  events,  earth- 
quake or  tempest,  obliterate  them ;  or  the  people  who  dwelt  near  them  migrate ;  the 
eternal  forest  grows  round  and  hides  them ;  or  they  are  left  to  perish,  for  the  sake  of  a 
new  artist,  whose  labours  are  effaced  in  their  turn.  And  so  goes  on  the  continual 
change,  the  continual  decay.      Governments  and  systema  change ;   codes  of  law,  theories 
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philotophical,  arts  in  war,  demonitraUons  in  physics.  Everything  perishes  except  Truth, 
and  the  worship  of  Truth,  and  Poetry  which  is  its  enduring  language. 

And  now,  when  I  am  about  to  speak  of  some  of  the  great  qualities  of  Shakspere,  I 
do  not  propose  to  be  very  critical.  It  is  better  to  approach  him  with,  as  I  think 
Mr.  Coleridge  has  suggested,  an  "  affectionate  reverence."  It  is  safer  to  err  on  the  side 
of  too  much  respect.  I  am  unwilling  to  discuss,  at  length,  his  (so  called)  want  of  utility, 
or  his  morality,  or  his  historical,  geographical,  or  verbal  errors;  some  of  which  last  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  age  he  lived  in,  whilst  others  may  be  safely  placed  to  the  account  of 
interpolators  or  transcribers  of  his  plays.  Besides,  our  poet  deals  with  subjects  so 
many  and  so  various,  and  he  is  of  so  high  an  intellect,  that  I  dare  not  venture  to  speak 
of  him  as  of  any  other  writer.  He  has  been  denoimced  lately,  I  hear,  as  an  offender 
against  letters ;  stripped  and  hacked  and  scarified,  to  satisfy  the  bad  humour  of  some  very 
unenviable  person.  I  have  forborne  to  read  this  libel  against  the  greatest  man  that  the 
world  has  produced,  being  already  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  freedom  of  preceding 
critics. 

The  flattery  or  goodnature  of  tliese  writers  (now  an  important  body)  has  done  but 
little  barm.  No  book  can  live  and  take  its  permanent  place,  unless  it  has  in  itself  the 
seeds  of  vitality.  But  the  injury  which  literature  suffers  from  dbhonest,  malignant 
criticism,  is  very  great  It  is  true,  that  a  commanding  genius  is  not  to  be  repressed  by 
malevolence  or  envy :  and  it  is  true,  perhaps,  that  merit  of  every  order  will  make  its  way 
in  the  end,  and  secure  its  due  reputation.  But,  in  the  meantime,  we,  the  cotemporaries, 
are  defrauded  of  the  fruits  gathered  in  for  us;  and  the  labourer  is  cheated  of  his  hire. 
Readers  of  books  are  for  the  most  part  an  indolent  race.  They  prefer  taking  the 
opinions  of  the  present  or  last  generation,  to  searching  for  those  which  are  a  century 
old.  In  fact,  men  associate  themselves  insensibly  with  the  people  of  their  age.  Their 
habits,  including  even  the  habit  of  thinking,  run  very  much  in  the  same  current  An 
original  thinker  will  indeed  accept  nothing  upon  hearsay;  he  will  investigate  and  judge 
for  himself.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  men  hug  an  error  to  Cheur  souls ;  repeat  and  pro* 
pagate  it,  till  even  Truth  is  for  a  time  discomfited.  The  fact  is,  that  fame  sometimes 
depends  upon  a  happy  conjunction  of  influences.  Not  only  Pallas  and  Apollo,  but  Jove 
and  Mercury  also,  must  assemble  and  determine  the  point  The  old  dramatists  of 
England  lay  inhumed,  without  mark  or  epitaph,  for  170  years.  At  last,  a  clerk  in  the 
India  House,  whose  taste  led  him  to  ponder  over  ancient  books,  pierced  the  darkness  in 
which  they  lay,  and  saw  their  value.  It  was  as  though  a  diver,  suddenly  let  down  in 
some  remote  spot  of  the  ocean,  had  beheld  these  "  sumless  wrecks  and  sunken  treasuries," 
and  had  brought  up  wealth  inexhaustible,  rich  gems,  and  gold,  and  antique  ornaments, 
•—for  ages  neglected  or  forgotten! 

Shakspere  himself  has  suffered,  in  his  time,  from  commentators  and  critics,  foreign 
and  domestic.  The  opinions  of  Voltaire,  even  now,  interfere  with  the  progress  of  his 
fame  in  France.  Our  great  poet,  however,  has,  by  dint  of  his  irrepressible  power, 
risen  above  all  ordinary  impediments  which  beset  the  course  of  authors, 

"  AboT*  the  nnok*  ud  stir  of  thii  dim  tpoC," 

and  has  taken  his  station  at  the  head  of  all.  In  this  country,  at  least,  he  requires  no 
defender;  scarcely,  indeed,  an  expounder  of  his  meaning,  notwithstanding  the  change 
that  our  language  has  undergone  since  his  time.  All  that  is  left  Is  to  have  some  dis* 
eretion  in  our  worship ;  to  enumerate  some  of  his  qualities ;  to  reckon  up,  as  far  as  space 
and  one*a  own  ability  will  permit,  the  good  deeds  that  he  has  done ;  and  thus  leave  him 
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—in  a  new  shape— tended  and  decorated  by  a  new  artist,  liia  characters  drawn  out  by 
the  pencil,  and  many  of  his  delicate  fancies  (as  I  think)  delicately  handled,  to  take 
his  chance  with  the  English  public. 


$  2. 

And  here,  it  may  be  well  to  advert  to  some  of  the  points  on  which  others  have  already 
spoken.  Amongst  other  titles  to  respect,  Shakspere  has  been  styled  the  originator  of  our 
<*  romantic  Drama."  This  phrase  conveys  a  very  erroneous,  for  it  conveys  a  very  insuf- 
ficient, idea  of  what  he  did,  even  for  the  Drama.  The  word  "romantic,"  either  in  its  old 
signification  (of  "wild"  or  "improbable"),  or  coupled  with  its  recent  and  more  ludicrous 
associations,  is,  to  the  last  degree,  disparaging  and  untrue,  as  applied  to  him.  .  That  he 
pursued  the  lofty,  the  heroic,  and  the  supernatural,  and  subdued  them  to  his  use,  is  well 
known ;  but  probability  and  truth  are  the  very  qualities  by  which  he  is  distinguishable, 
above  all  other  writers.  Taking  the  outline  of  his  stories  for  granted  (a  necessary  postulate), 
his  plots  are  admirably  managed ;  and  his  characters  are  absolutely  living  people ;  true  in 
the  antique  time,  true  in  his  own,  and  true  in  ours : 

"  Age  cannot  wither  them,  nor  custom  stale 
Their  infinite  variety." 

To  know  what  Shakspere  achieved,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  previous  history 
of  the  stage.  Before  his  time,  the  drama  was  a  narrow  region.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  Greek  drama,  it  bore  no  comparison,  in  any  country,  with  the  other  departments  of 
national  literature.  And  even  in  Greece,  as  elsewhere,  the  drama  was  cramped  and  limited 
in  its  very  nature.  It  did  not  jextend  beyond  its  own  history,  or  superstitions ;  it  dealt  with 
a  single  event  that  was  familiar  to  all,  and  in  which  the  whole  course  of  th^  story  was 
visible  from  the  outset  to  the  end.  It  embodied  the  anger  of  Jove,  the  power  of  remoraej 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  sinful  or  presumptuous  men;  or  it  reflected  the  distorted 
humours  or  singularities  pf  the  time,  after  the  fashion  of  a  farce  or  a  satire*  This  was 
the  case  throughout  all  antiquity. 

In  our  own  rude  beginnings,  the  same  meagreness  of  outline  and  poverty  of  character 
prevailed,^  without  any  of  the  grandeur  of  thought,  or  beauty  of  language,  which  distinguished 
the  drama  of  Athens.  As  .£schylus  had  given  to  the  ancients,  Diana  and  Apollo,  Strength, 
Force,  and  the  Furies ;  so  the  English  Mysteries  and  Moralities  presented  to  our  forefathers 
Knowledge,  and  Good  CouncQl,  and  Death,  and  Sathan  the  Devil,  and  the  rest.  The  names 
of  such  personages  sufficiently  announce  their  errands,  and  shew  that  the  object  of  these 
little,  dranuu  was  simply  didactic.  They  conveyed  moral  and  religious  lessons  to  conunu- 
nities  who  were  unacquainted  with  books ;  and  possessed,  we  may  imagine,  some  extrinsic 
attractions,  which  drew  together  spectators  and  auditors  whom  the  homilies  of  the  ecclesias-* 
tics  had  failed  to  collect. 

The  growing  inteUigence  of  the  public  could  not,  however,  long  rest  content  with  these 
inartificial  dramas;  and  accordingly  Tragedy  and  Comedy  began,  simultaneously,  about 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Shakspere,  to  manifest  themselves  in  more  regular  shapes  upon  the 
English  stage.  This  dawn  announced  a  coming  day.  Yet,  there  is  nothing  in  this  period^ 
except  the  plays  of  Marlowe,  that  need  detain  us ;  although  Peele  has  sweet  and  flowing 
lines,  and  Lily  some  charming  passages,  in  which  he  has  revived  all  the  rtmiance  and 
more  than  the  sentiment  of  the  ancient  Grecian  fables.     Marlowe  was  the  only  great 
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prccnnor  of  Shakspere.  He  was  far  from  a  perfect  dramatist  His  characters  are  defec- 
tire  in  discriminatioii,  in  delicacy,  and  in  tnitb.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  daring  and 
powerful  writer,  and  his  *'  mighty  line  "  is  known,  by  reputation  at  least,  to  all  readers  of 
English  literature.  Some  of  his  thoughts  and  images  are  not  unworthy  of  Shakspere 
himself.     The  well-known  lines — 

"  Wm  thit  tb«  taif  thai  Uimchcd  m  thousand  alitpi. 
And  burned  the  toplets  towen  of  Ilium  ?** 

may  be  referred  to  as  a  fine  instance  of  imagination.  His  bold,  reckless  heroes,  however, 
are  carried  to  the  very  limits  of  extravagance,  and  his  women  are  extravagant  also,  or 
without  mark.  He  is  altogether  of  the  earth,  earthy :  he  riots  in  the  sensual  and  diabolical, 
and  tramples  down  all  probabilities.  And  yet,  amidst  all  this,  are  interspersed  proud 
and  heroic  thoughts,  classical  allusions,  harmonious  cadences,  that  elevate  and  redeem  his 
dramas  from,  otherwise,  inevitable  disgust.  For  some  of  these  faults  Marlowe  was  himself 
answerable,  but  many  of  them  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  barbarism  of  his  age. 


Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Shakspere  came;  the  good  Genius  who  brought 
health  and  truth,  and  light  and  life,  into  the  English  drama ;  who  extended  its  limits  to  the 
extronity  of  the  earth,  nay,  into  the  air  itself ;  and  peopled  the  regions  which  he  traversed, 
with  beings  of  every  shape,  and  hue,  and  quality,  that  experience  or  the  imagination  of  a 
great  poet  could  suggest. 

The  benefits  which  Shakspere  bestowed  upon  the  stage  may  possibly  be  readily  admitted, 
although  the  precise  nature  of  those  benefits  must,  by  most  readers,  be  taken  upon  trust. 
But  the  fuU  importance  of  his  writings  to  the  land  he  lived  in  will  never,  perhaps,  be 
generally  understood.  Their  effect  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  The  national  intellect  is 
continually  recurring  to  them  for  renovation  and  increase  of  power : 

"  A«  to  their  fountain,  other  itan 
Repairing,  in  thehr  golden  urns  draw  light" 

They  are  a  perpetual  preservative  against  false  taste  and  false  notions.  Tlieir  great  author 
is  the  true  reformer.  He  stands  midway  between  the  proud  aristocracy  of  rank  and  wealth, 
and  that  "fierce  democratie"  which  would  overwhelm  all  things  in  its  whhrl;  a  true 
philosopher;  a  magician  more  potent  than  his  own  Prospero,  and  never  otherwise  than 
beneficent  and  wise. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  drama  which  he  did  not  amend.  Until  his  time  (for  Marlowe's 
tragedy  is  merely  speckled  and  bespotted  by  vulgar  farce)  the  grave  and  the  comic  were 
never  permitted  to  unite.  Tragedy  was  barred  out  from  Comedy  by  some  traditional  law. 
The  picture  presented  was  either  gloomy  and  without  relief,  or  it  was  trivial  and  jocose, 
wanting  in  depth  and  stability.  The  tnie  aspect  of  human  nature,  therefore,  which  is 
various  and  always  changing,  had  never  been  seen  upon  the  stage.  Instead  thereof,  a 
mask,  hideous  or  grotesque,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  always  inflexible,  was  exhibited  for  our 
edification  or  amusement ;  and  we  were  taught  to  laugh  only  with  people  who  could  never 
be  serious,  or  to  sympathise  with  heroes  to  whom  it  would  be  derogatory  to  smile.  Tliis 
defect,  a  defect  under  which  ihe  great  Athenian  dramas  labour,  Shakspere  remedied ;  not  by 
engrafting  temporary  jests  or  fleeting  fashions  upon  the  enduring  form  of  tragedy,  but  by 
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blending  and  interweaving  humours  which  are  common  to  all  men,  with  the  passions  that 
are  also  common  to  all.  Tlie  humours,  and  jealousies,  and  vanities  of  lllyria,  of  Egypt,  of 
Greece,  of  Rome,  of  the  Isle  of  Prosper,  of  the  Forest  of  Arden, — are  they  not  such  aa  we 
encounter  in  England  every  day  ? 

The  quality  of  Shakspere's  mind  was  precisely  such  as  is  required  to  form  a  great 
dramatist;  for  he  was  not  only  absolutely  free  from  egotism  and  vanity,  but,  joined  to 
an  intellect  of  the  very  first  order,  he  possessed  an  affection  or  sympathy  that  embraced 
all  things. 

No  vain  man,  and,  as  I  believe,  no  bad  man,  can  ever  become  a  great  dramatist 
First,  throughout  the  entire  play  he  must  altogether  forget  himself.  His  characters  must 
have  no  taint  or  touch  of  his  own  peculiar  opinions.  He  must  forget  his  own  humours; 
he  must  forbear  to  manifest  his  own  weaknesses;  he  must  banish  his  own  sentiments  on 
every  subject  within  the  range  of  the  play.  He  must  understand  exactly  how  nature 
operates  on  every  constitution  of  mind,  and  under  every  accident;  and  let  his  dramatis 
pernona  speak  and  act  accordingly.  And,  secondly,  he  must  have  a  heart  capable  of 
sympathising  with  all;  with  the  hero  and  the  coward;  with  the  jealous  man  and  the 
ambitious  man ;  the  lover  and  tlie  despiser  of  love ;  with  the  Roman  matron,  the  budding 
Italian  girl,  the  tender  and  constant  English  wife;  with  people  of  all  ranks,  and  ages,  and 
humours,  however  widely  they  may  differ  from  himself.  It  has  been  said  that  this  power 
of  depicting  and  appearing  to  sympathise  with  every  passion,  is,  in  fact,  part  of  the 
I  intellect  itself.      If  so,  it  has  surely  its  source  in  the  affections.      And,  indeed,   I   have 

always  thought  that  a  large  portion  of  what  we  know,  and  what  we  are  apt  to  ascribe 
solely  to  observation,  is  in  effect  derived  through  the  heart.  The  thousand  little  weak- 
nesses, and  troubles,  and  fluctuations,  which  the  dramatic  writer  lays  before  us,  are 
learned  in  great  part  from  his  own  nature.  It  is  the  sympathy  he  feels  for  the 
character  he  creates,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  that  he  gains  from  the  observation  of 
such  character,  that  enables  him  to  paint  human  nature  truly.  No  scrutiny,  however 
minute  or  extended,  and  no  power  of  mere  intellect  (meaning  thereby  reasoning  only,  or 
the  imagination  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  reason),  could  enable  any  author  to  detect  the  many 
little  processes  of  the  mind,  the  traits  of  humour  and  the  afiections,  which  Shakspere  has 
set  forth.  It  is  certain  that,  till  his  time,  no  man  ever  knew  or  could  learn  so  much  of 
the  various  good  qualities  and  infirmities  of  human  nature,  as  one  may  now  learn  from 
the  mere  study  of  his  plays.  No  writer  before  his  time  ever  mingled  and  made  common 
cause,  as  it  were,  with  people  of  all  conditions.  He  was  "  one  of  the  many."  He  did  not 
set  himself  above  the  herd,  and  deal  out  oracular  maxims  and  apothegms;  but  allowed 
and  prompted  every  one  to  speak  as  Nature  dictated.  In  a  word,  he  evidently  sympa- 
thised with  all  men ;  and,  shewing  this,  he  begat  sympathy  in  his  hearers.  It  is  not  the 
display  of  intellect  on  abstract  subjects,  nor  the  moral  dogma,  nor  sententious  wisdom  in 
any  shape,  nor  even  the  cunning  analysis  of  character,  so  much  as  the  power  of  attract- 
ing the  sympathy  of  an  audience,  that  commands  success. 

The  judgment  of  Shakspere  was  on  a  level  with  his  intellect.  There  is  no  dramatist 
who  approaches  him  in  this  respect.  Ben  Jonson,  one  of  the  most  scientific  of  designers, 
is  far  below  him  in  all  that  relates  to  the  more  important  parts  and  real  constitution  of 
a  play.  The  conduct  of  his  plots  is  generally  admirable,  and  the  conduct  of  his  dramalis 
persona  absolutely  faultless.  There  is  no  playing  at  cross  purposes,  no  confusion.  Every- 
thing is  in  due  order,  in  due  subordination.  There  are  many  voices,  but  they  are 
"matched  in  mouth  like  bells,"  each  under  each.  In  the  construction  of  a  drama,  tlie 
dovetailing  of  the  scenes,  or  even  the  probability  of  the  story,  is  not  of  the  highest 
moment.      It  is  the   entire   harmony  of  tlie  play,   its  completeness  within   itself  (the 
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story  or  premises  being  admitted),  tbat  constitutes  its  main  charm  and  merit:  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  relation  which  one  character  hears  to  another;  the  due  hlendiag  of  thoughts 
and  incidents;  one  voice  answering  to  another;  one  thought  or  erent  following  another, 
Uke  the  consequence  the  cause;  no  object  standing  out,  staring  yrithout  meaning,  dis- 
jointed, unaUied  to  the  rest;  hut  all  rounded  off,  classed,  arranged:  the  light  deepening 
into  shadow,  the  darkness  gradually  emerging  into  light 


«  4. 

In  regard  to  the  characters  drawn  by  Shakspere,  I  do  not  recollect  one  in  his  un- 
doubted dramas,  that  is  not  at  once  true,  consistent,  and  complete.  Our  great  poet 
never  squares  or  clips  a  character  to  suit  any  preconceived  theory;  but  permits  each 
to  do  his  best  (or  worst)  as  nature  or  education  may  inspire.  "  Accommodate,"  he  says, 
**b  a  good  word;"  but  to  accommodate  or  remould  nature  in  order  to  fit  a  theory  or 
demonstrate  a  problem,  is  a  sacrifice  of  truth  to  conjecture ;  and  Shakspere  in  essentials 
never  sacrificed  truth.  Fault  has  been  found  with  the  construction  of  some  of  his 
plays — as  with   the    ''WiMTaa's  Talk,"   for  instance,   or  the  fairy  dramas — for  doing 

I  violence  to  probability  or  the  unities ;  but  let  the  characters  upon  whom  he  has  set  his 

stamp  once  appear,  and  I  defy  the  critic  not  to  admit  that  every  one  is  wrought  out  of 
the  true  metal.  Not  one  of  them  is  a  mask,  or  a  voice,  or  a  chorus ;  but  a  man  com- 
plete.   Tlie  words  he  utters  belong  to  himself,  and  to  no  one  besides.      Even  the  cliange 

I  which  we  observe  to  take  place  in  some  of  his  dramatic  personages,  is  one  of  the  strongest 

proofs  of  their  completeneu  and  truth.  That  fluctuation  which  to  an  ordinary  writer 
might  seem  to  be  a  deviation  from  character,  he  knew  to  be  one  of  its  constituent  parts : 

I  for  the  condition  of  man  is  complex  and  various.      He  is  not  built  up  by  nature  as  a 

j  case  or  souAding-board  for  one  particular  note,  gmve  or  sharp ;  but  for  the  whole  diapason. 

,  To  draw  a  character  who  shall  stend  up  as  the  stiff  representotive  of  a  single  virtue,  is 

to  betray  a  woAd  ignorance  of  humanity.  The  virtoes,  as  well  as  the  vices,  of  man 
never  come  singly,  but  in  troops  They  abide  with  us,  perhaps,  but  they  are  not 
rigid  or  inflexible.     On  the  contrary,   they  change  and  are   modified  by  many  causes. 

I  The  brave  man  of  lo-day  may,  like  Macbeth,  be  a  coward  to-morrow ;    and  the  nerves 

I  of  a  Richard,  who  was  yesterday  foremost  in  the  battle,  may  to-day  be  shaken  by  a 

dream. 

In  the  mechanical  drama  (so  to  speak) — ^in  that  which  is  formed  without  flexibility 
or  variety  in  the  characters  or  verse,  like  some  of  the  French  tragedies — there  is  a 
regular  progress  of  puppeto  from  the  beginning  to  the  end;  the  same  voice  of  the 
same  ventriloquist  guiding  them  on,  without  fluctuation  or  pause.  Nothing  disturbs 
the  monotony  and  weariness  of  the  scene;   nothing  elevates  ur  depresses  the  dialogue, 

I  which  is  always  in  ali.     One  personage  is  a  tyrant,  another  a  lover,  a  third  a  warrior, 

a  fourth  a  friend ;  and  each  delivers  himself  duly  of  the  maxims  which  belong  to  the 
virtue    or   passion   which    he   is   thus  engaged    to  represent.     They  are  all,    in  short, 

I  abstrsctiona,  and  not  men.     Now,  Shakspere's  characters  are  not  abstractions,  nor  are 

they  mer«  secUons  of  character.  They  are  entire  and  complete.  Neither  are  they 
mere  characters  standing  alone  or  aloof.  Each  shews  the  relation  he  bears  to  others, 
aad  how  he  is  operated  upon  by  them.  So  Coriolanus,  Macbeth,  and  Othello,  exhibit 
the  different  phases  of  their  character,  according  to  the  light  cast  upon  them  by  the 
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presence  of  othei*  persons,  or  by  the  predominating  passion  of  the  scene.  Yet  the  physical 
cournge  and  moral  weakness  of  Macbeth,  the  fierce  pride  and  relenting  affection  of 
Coriolanus,  the  calm  command  and  stormy  turbulence  of  Oihello,  arc  qualitiei  naturally 
linked  to  each  other,  and  harmonise  inrith  each  other :  as  the  different  events  of  human 
life  are  connected  and  reconciled  by  various  influences ;  by  tiirte  or  age,  the  ingratitude 
of  children,  the  depression  of  fortune,  or  other  causes.  Sometimes,  the  greater  passions 
are  more  completely  developed  and  made  manifest  by  the  introduction  of  trivial 
objects.  And  this,  which  perhaps  originated  in  the  wide  sympathy  of  Shakspere  for 
all  men,  teaching  him  to  despise  none,  is  at  once  evidence  of  his  supreme  skill. 
Observe  how  the  brutality  of  Caliban,  and  the  drunken  fooleries  of  Trinculo  and 
Stephano,  throw  out  in  grand  relief  the  grave  majesty  of  Prospero,  and  contrast  with 
the  fresh  simplicity  of  Miranda.  So  the  stilted  verse  of  the  Players  gives  value  to  the 
natural  words  of  Hamlet ;  and  the  fripperies  of  Osrick  are  effective  as  a  prologue  to 
the  tragic  duel.  The  loose  lachimo  and  vulgar  Cloten  make  us  look  with  double  respect 
on  the  chaste  and  lonely  Imogen;  and  the  idiotic  merriment  of  the  Fool  (strangely 
weighted  and  kept  down  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  wisdom  or  shrewdness)  brings  out  the 
madness  and  sublimity  of  Lear;  acting,  by  contrast,  like  a  little  light,  which  developes 
the  darkness  of  the  region  around. 

How  Shakspere  arrived  at  his  conclusions,  and  mastered  the  difficulties  of  character, 
is  a  subject  that  has  not  yet  been  fathomed.  Perhaps  he  could  not  himself  have  explained 
it  so  as  to  make  it  intelligible  to  all.  Was  it  intuition,  experience,  or  meditation, 
that  led  to  those  happy  creations  which  no  one  has  equalled?  He  painted,  seemingly, 
partly  from  individual  nature,  but  not  wholly.  His  characters  are  not  copies  of  particular 
men  or  women,  for  they  have  the  general  qualities  which  belong  to  their  class.  Neither 
are  they  abstractions  (as  we  have  said)  of  any  vice  or  virtue,  for  they  sometimes  abound 
with  humours  and  infirmities  not  often  found  in  company  with  it.  Perhaps  he  may 
have  sketched  from  persons  whom  he  had  seen,  and  made  up  what  seemed  to  be  wanting 
in  them,  or  rather  what  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  discovering,  out  of  his  knowledge 
of  what  belonged  to  human  nature ;  or  he  illustrated  certain  qualities  of  the  mind  ^hicb 
are  usually  or  frequently  found  together,  after  studying  instances  of  individual  nature. 

If  Shakspere  ever  selected  a  single  passion  as  the  subject  for  tragedy  (which  I  doubt), 
he  at  least  qualified  it,  and  forced  it  to  bend  to  circumstances,  to  temperament,  to 
education,  or  other  antagonist  causes.  Moreover,  he  surrounded  its  representative  with 
personages  of  a  different  order,  opposite  or  subordinate;  and  by  these  means  relieved 
his  drama  from  the  bareness  and  monotony  which  would  otherwise- have  been  inevitable* 
Thus,  Othello  is  not  simply  a  jealous  man,  nor  is  Macbeth  merely  ambitious.  The  first 
is  predisposed  for  his  fate  by  his  tropical  birth  and  his  martial  calling;  the  other  is  by 
nature  easy,  speculative,  and  infirm.  In  each  case,  the  master-passion  is  not  in  the 
commencement  obvious.  It  is  dormant,  but  capable  of  being  awakened  into  a  power 
that  becomes  resistless. 

The  error  of  some  writers  of  fiction  has  been  that  they  have  taken  a  cardinal  vice, 
and  severing  it  from  all  qualities  that  might  have  attended  it,  have  left  it  single  and 
unsupported,  the  sole  end  and  object  of  the  play.  Others  have  smoothed  down  the 
inequalities  of  character,  for  the  sake  of  a  noble  outline.  Sometimes  the  historian  has 
led  the  way,  and  the  dramatist  has  slavishly  followed  him.  Such  authors  have  seen  nature 
through  books*  Instead  of  this,  they  should  have  looked  directly  at  man  himself, 
examined  him,  and  studied  him,  as  they  would  a  wonder  never  yet  sufficiently  known. 
It  is  quite  clear,  that  no  one  can  ever  become  a  great  dramatist  who  shall  take  the 
world  **upon  trust" 
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As  bearing  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  be  excused  for  devoting  a  parograph  to 
the  question  of  "  the  learning  of  Shakspere."  Several  writers  have  perplexed  themselves 
and  their  readers  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  Shakspere's  learning* 
In  itselfy  it  is  a  matter  inexpressibly  unimportant.  It  is  of  no  importance  to  us,  or  to 
his  own  fame.  Could  the  precise  amount  of  his  learning  be  weiglied  out  in  critical  scales 
(a  thing  quite  impossible),  it  would  neither  diminish  nor  add  to  his  merit  He  must 
rest  content,  crowned  with  bays,  instead  of  the  doctor's  cap. 

It  is  possible,  I  think,  that  a  man  may  be  encumbered  by  too  much  learning :  not  that 
be  is  likely  to  know  too  much  either  of  a  language  or  a  people ;  but  that,  together  with 
the  advantages  which  accompany  learning,  there  present  themselves  too  many  models  for 
imitation.  One  cannot  read  Homer,  without  admiring  his  grand  and  masculine  style; 
oor  Dante,  without  being  impressed  by  that  deep,  glowing,  intense  earnestness  which 
carried  faim  on  to  the  end  of  his  extraordinary  task.  It  is  necessary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  mn  original  work  that  a  man  should  be  thrown  upon  his  own  resources;  that 
he  should  not  be  beset  by  the  temptation  of  following  in  the  track  of  others,  whom  he  cannot 
but  admire,  and  whom  it  is  so  much  easier  to  imitate  than  surpass.  The  indolence  of 
human  nature  is  sometimes  found  allied  to  its  ambition ;  and  the  man  who  desires  fame,  or 
wealth,  or  power,  however  he  may  possess  the  active  principle,  sufficient  to  succeed  in  any 
case,  is  yet  ready  enough  to  accomplish  his  end  with  as  little  expense  of  thought  or  labour 
as  he  can, 

it  isy  I  believe,  this  misfortune  (namely,  the  multitude  of  models),  that  impedes  the 
advancement  of  modern  painters.  They  are  oppressed  and  bewildered  by  the  abundance 
and  magnificence  of  the  Italian  schools.  They  stumble  over  the  statues  of  antiquity,  when 
they  should  be  taking  their  way  apart,  and  seeking  the  true  road  to  the  summit  of  the  hill 
of  Fame.  Some  of  the  works  of  the  Carracci,  of  Dominichino,  and  Guide,  are  wonderful 
for  colour  and  effect  Yet  they  always  force  upou  us  the  conviction  that  they  would  not 
have  been  what  they  were,  but  for  the  excellence  of  preceding  painters.     They  would  have 


t 
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I  been  worse,  or  better. 


Luckily  for  Shakspere,  although  he  had  some  predecessors  in  the  drama,  there  was  no 
one  sufficiently  great  to  induce  him  to  follow  in  his  track.  His  early  and  casual  imitations 
ef  Marlowe  were  soon  abandoned.  This  was  to  be  expected ;  for  every  poet  has,  1  imagine, 
begun  his  career  by  being  in  some  degree  an  imitator.  The  scale  and  alphabet  of  his  art 
beii^  already  existing,  he  consults  and  uses  them  for  a  short  time ;  casting  them  away  as 
tlie  consciousness  of  his  own  power  becomes  better  known.  Thus  Shakspere *b  genius 
speedily  rose  above  all  aids  and  entanglements,  and  shewed  itself,  strong,  original,  and 
triumphant  It  enabled  him  to  look  down  upon  the  Roman  times,  and  upon  the  age  of 
the  Plantagenets,  as  from  a  pinnacle.  He  did  not  become,  as  the  more  learned  Jonson 
did,  a  transcriber  from  Cicero  or  the  Latin  classics :  but,  adopting  all  that  was  valuable 
in  historians  and  orators,  he  passed  beyond  them,  and  surveyed  the  whole  Roman  people, 
from  the  Wars  of  Coriolanus  to  the  fall  of  the  triumvir,  Antony,  like  one  who  had  the 
world  at  his  feet,  and  who  set  down  what  he  saw  before  him,  and  not  what  he  had 
read  translated  in  books. 


§  5. 

The  plays  of  Shakspere  appear  to  divide  themselves  into  certain  classes,  viz.,  the  His- 
torical Plays  (comprising  therein  the  English  and  Roman  histories,  and  also  *'TaoiLus 
AHD  CasssiDA,"  which  is  allied  to  history);  the  Comedies;  and  the  Tragedies;   to  which 
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perhaps,  may  be  added  a  miscellaneous  class,  consisting  of  those  dramas'which  are  founded 
on  fairy  mythology,  and  those  in  which  neither  tragedy  nor  comedy  can  be  said  to 
prevail. 

In  the  Historical  Plays,  one  is  first  struck  by  tlie  fidelity  which  Shakspere  has  displayed 
throughout  all  the  scenes  (many  of  them  necessarily  fictitious)  which  constitute  and  complete 
the  story,  and  tlie  skill  with  which  he  has  disposed  and  managed  a  crowd  of  characters. 
The  Roman  dramas  seem  to  us  even  more  real  than  the  English ;  but  this  arises  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  former  being  founded  on  events  which  happened  in  more  remote 
times,  thus  preventing  us  from  comparing,  with  the  same  severity,  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  personages  of  the  play  with  the  manners  of  actual  life.  Of  all  these  plays, 
"  Antony  and  Cleopatra"  appears  to  me  to  stand  the  first.  For  variety  of  character,  for 
grandeur  of  thought,  for  pathos,  and  tragic  situation,  and  for  all  the  "  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance,"  which  give  effect  to  the  stage,  this  may  challenge  comparison  with  any 
other  drama.  All  is  in  the  ''high  Roman  fashion "^n  the  most  magnificent  style  of 
tragedy.  Hazlitt  has  said  finely  and  characteristically  (when  speaking  of  it),  that 
"  Shakspere*s  genius  has  spread  over  the  whole  play  a  richness  like  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile."  Amongst  the  English  historical  plays,  ''Richard  the  Third"  exhibits  the  most 
intellectual  and  commanding  character,  although  it  has  less  variety  than  some  otliers, 
and  comprises  few  sentences  of  great  poetical  interest. 

The  Comedies  are  not  mere  comedies  of  manners,  which  are  fleeting,  but  transcripts 
of  humours,  which  are  lasting  and  belong  to  human  life.  Foremost  of  these,  must  be 
placed  the  two  parts  of  "Henry  the  Fourth,"  in  which,  however,  there  is  an  admixture 
of  the  heroic.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  these  matchless  productions,  to  shew  the 
abundance  that  Shakspere  has  poured  into  them.  In  the  "  Second  Part"  there  are  not  less 
than  twenty  characters,  all  clearly  marked  out,  and  kept  entire  and  distinct  throughout 
the  play.  It  is  impossible  to  confound  one  with  another.  The  wit  of  Falstafif  (the  most 
remarkable  comic  creation  on  record)  illustrates  both  plays;  whilst  the  chivalrous 
characters  of  Hotspur  and  Glendower,  the  gravity  of  Henry,  the  alternate  com- 
punction and  levity  of  his  son,  and  the  whole  bustle  and  incident  of  the  story,  render  it, 
to  all  classes  of  auditors,  a  performance  at  all  times  full  of  interest. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  go  through  the  tragic  and  comic  plays  «erta/im,  and  shew 
their  manifold  wonders.  They  are  each  beyond  rivalry  in  their  way :  although  the 
tragedy  is  superior  to  the  comedy,  by  so  much  as  that  which  is  serious  is  superior  to 
that  which  is  jocose.     This  has  been  already  insisted  upon  by  other  writers. 

But  let  us  not  forget  the  fairy  dramas.  The  "Tempest  "  and  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  deserve  a  better  defender  than  I  can  hope  to  be.  The  supernatural  machinery 
which  Shakspere  has  adopted  in  these  and  other  plays  has  been  decried,  as  being  little 
better  than  that  of  nursery  fables.  This,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  mistaking  the  quality  and 
object  of  a  play.  The  supernatural  is  a  legitimate  portion  of  the  drama.  It  is  as  much  so  as 
any  circumstance  which  we  are  apt  to  call  improbable  or  unnatural,  but  which  in  every 
instance  has  been  outdone  by  facts.  All  depends  on  the  mode  of  introducing  the  super- 
natural, and  on  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  poet.  Whatever  affects  the  imagination,  and 
excites  the  sympathies  of  an  audience,  may  be  pronounced  fit  for  the  stage.  It  is  only 
when  the  childish  and  ignorant  are  wrought  upon,  leaving  the  mature  mind  unaffected, 
that  the  supernatural  becomes  absurd.  It  is,  in  short,  the  quantity  of  intellect  thrown 
into  fictions  of  this  order,  which  determines  their  general  fitness  to  appear  before  the 
world.  Taking  into  consideration  the  mechanism  and  general  exterior  of  a  represented 
play,  all  plays  commence  as  improbabilities.  No  one  hegtnt  by  being  deluded.  He  knows 
at  the  outset  that  a  wooden  stage  is  before  him^  and  that  actors  are  about  to  represent 
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a  fiction.  But  if,  with  this  indispensable  disadvantage,  the  poet  succeeds  in  exciting  the 
sjnnpathy  of  the  spectator,  and  makes  him  for  awhile  forget  the  humble  appliances  of 
his  arty  then  the  drama  may  be  said  to  be  triumphant.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  characters  and  effects  have  been  brought  upon  the  stage, 
which  certainly  never  had  any  existence  in  tlie  history  of  human  affairs.  These  are  as 
essentially  opposed  to  fact  as  the  fairies  and  ghosts  of  Shakspere ;  and  yet  we  do  not 
object  to  them,  because  we  say  that  they  are  "natural."  But,  are  not  Titania  and  Oberon 
natural?  Is  not  Ariel  natural?  Is  not  Caliban  natural?  nay,  is  he  not  a  thousand 
times  more  natural  and  more  impressive  than  the  pompous  perfections  and  inflated  heroes 
of  the  French  stage? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  classify  the  merits  of  Shakspere's  tragedies ;  but,  as  a  comparison 
has  frequently  been  instituted  between  the  four  great  tragedies,  "Macbeth,"  "Hamlet," 
**  Othello,"  and  "  Lear,"  1  may  venture  to  recur  to  them.    In  "  Macbeth,"  it  is  said,  there 
is  an  unity  of  interest,  a  rapidity  of  event,  and  a  combination  of  the  human  and  super- 
natural, that  place  it  tlie  first,  in  these  respects,  in  point  of  excellence.     "  Lear"  is  more 
■oblime,  I  think,  all  human  and  passionate  as  it  is,  and  has  meanings  more  profound 
than  the  other,  and  exhibits  greater  variety  and  contrast  of  character.     "  Haiclbt"  beyond 
the  rest  developes  and  lays  bare  the  innermost  thoughts  and  workings  of  a  single  nund. 
But,  to  my  tliinking,  "Othello"  is  the  most  substantial  and  complete  of  all  his  plays.    Less 
refined  than  "  Hamlet,"  less  imaginative  than  "  Macbeth,"  and  less  terrible  and  impressive 
than  "Lear,"  it  is,  for  variety  and  development  of  character,  more  complete  than  the  others. 
"  Macbeth  "  is  chiefly  a  tragedy  of  events*    There  are  no  characters,  except  those  of 
Macbeth  and  his  awful  wife.    Macbeth  himself,  indeed,  is  an  entire  biography;  and  the 
"Lady"  is  grandly  drawn:  but  otherwise  the  play  (with  deep  respect  be  it  said)  is  meagre 
in  character.     "  Lear" — tn  which  we  are  whirled  about  by  the  passion  of  the  scene,  as  the 
eld  discrowned  heartbroken  king  is  by  the  fury  of  the  elements,  is  more  loosely  hung  to- 
geUier  than  "  Othello  ;"  and  Hamlet,  who  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  more  thoroughly 
pourtrayed  than  any  other  personage  of  the  stage,  will  be  found,   I   think,   to  exhibit 
his  own  thoughts,  chiefly  on  abstract  and  indifferent  subjects,  rather  than  to  develop  his 
eharacter;  always  the  main  object  in  dramatic  fiction.     In   "Othello,"   on  the  other 
hand,   there  are  seven  characters  completely  and  thoroughly  distinguished.     There  are 
Brabantio    (the    model  of  Priuli),    Cassio,    Roderigo,    I  ago,    Emilia,  Desdemona,    "  the 
gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor,"  and  finally  Othello,  the  Moor,  himself;  and  to  these 
must  be  superadded  the  most  absorbing  human  interest,  remarkable  variety  in  the  cha- 
racters, and  the  most  compact  and  natural  story  of  any  within  the  compass  of  the 
English    drama.     Shakspere   has   drawn   the  Moor  with   great   magnanimity.     He  has 
disdained  the  ordinary  notes  of  preparation,  and  has  gone  at  once  to  the  main  purpose 
of  the  play.    At  first  view,  notliing  appears  more  unskilful  and  hopeless  than  to  attempt 
to  extract  great- interest  from  Othello.    Tlie  qualities  of  the  Moor  seem  precisely  those 
which   are  opposed  to  the  results  which  are  afterwards  so  clearly  derived  from  them. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  a  man  of  extreme  simplicity?  one  who  is  brave,  honest,  tranquil, 
generous,  confiding,  firee  from  jealousy  ("not  easily  jealous"),  and  little  else?  one  whose 
perilous  paths  and  romantic  adventures  are  already  traversed?    The  period  of  his  wooing 
(always  a  great  refuge  for  the  dramatist)  is  over,  and  he  comes  quietly  before  us,  without 
any  obvious  impediment  in  his  way,  from  which  we  can  foresee  a  tragic  resulL     He  has 
been  moderate  in  his  attachment;   and  his  love,  crowned  with  aueoess,  is  a  principle 
rather  than  a  sentiment.    It  is  a  manifestation  of  his  opinion,  the  assent  of  his  mind 
to  the  high  deserts  of  his  bride,  and  not  a  humour,  the  quality  of  wliich  is  determined 
by  the  ebb  or  flow  of  his  blood.     He  loved  Desdemona,  not  for  her  beauty,  but  for  her 
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gentleness,  lier  pity,  her  virtues.  Slie  felt  compassion  for  his  toils  and  dangers;  and 
he  "  loved  her  that  the  did  pity  Ihem/*  His  love  accordingly  is  not  like  common  love, 
which  is  a  wilful  passion,  subject  to  all  '^  the  skiey  influences,"  but  is  a  tranquil,  contented 
affection.  Apparently,  it  is  quite  secure;  sheltered,  by  his  own  nature  and  her  truth, 
from  all  accidents.  But  wait !  there  is  still  one  point  from  which  it  is  assailable ;  and 
there  Shakspere,  in  his  penetration,  has  struck.  He  sees  the  seeds  of  trouble  in 
Othello;  the  *^ colour  burned  upon  him."  He  sees  that  his  tranquillity  arises  not 
from  temperament  but  education.  He  has  been  transplanted  into  the  camp,  and 
tamed,  ever  since  he  was  seven  years  old — 

"(Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seren  jean'  pith)," 

by  the  habits  of  military  obedience.  But  he  is  still  the  son  of  a  burning  soil.  The  Moor,' 
indeed,  is  a  person  of  great  energy;  not  shewing  itself  in  impetuous  sallies,  but  in  the 
grave  and  decisive  conduct  of  a  man  accustomed  to  command.  It  is  only  when  he  quits 
this  character,  and  loses  all  self-control,  that  his  African  blood  boils  over  and  consumes 
him.  It  is  then  that  liis  passions  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  him.  He  has  lost,  as  he 
imagines,  not  a  phantasm,  conceived  in  imagination  or  a  dream,  but  a  wife  unequalled, 
on  whom  his  soul  was  set,  and  whom  his  deliberate  judgment  entirely  approved.  His 
admiration  was  not  a  fancy  but  a  conviction,  resting  upon  the  intrinsic  worth  of  her  he 
loved.  All,  therefore — affection,  judgment,  the  grave  opinion  of  a  cautious  mind,  the 
hopes  and  habits  of  a  life  now  settled  down  into  happiness, — are  torn  up  by  the  roots 
and  overset.  We  behold  his  mind  utterly  wrecked ;  and  the  spirit,  which  fretfulness  and 
impatience  never  weakened,  now  rages  without  check,  and  uncontrollable. 

One  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  Othello  is  his  language.  Shakspere  forgot  nothing. 
Othello  is  exhibited  not  only  as  a  soldier,  a  tender  husband,  and  a  jealous  man,  but 
also  OM  a  Moor.  As  the  drama  proceeds,  we  see  the  Moorish  blood  nmning  through 
and  colouring  everything  he  utters;  as  the  red  dawn  flows  in  upon  and  illuminates  the 
eastern  sky.  His  words  are  as  oriental  as  his  dress, — ^ample,  picturesque,  and  mag- 
nificent. 

In  running  over  the  many  dramas  of  Shakspere,  a  thousand  things  occur  to  me  that 
appear  to  deserve  remark.  There  are  his  love  of  external  nature,  his  graphic  pictures,  his 
humour,  his  sense  of  beauty,  his  appreciation  of  colours,  of  odours  (**  the  air  smells  woo- 
ingly  here"),  of  sweet  sounds,  and  of  everything  valuable  which  the  world  affords. 
Observe  how  admirably  his  plays  commence.  You  always  hear  the  true  note  of  prepara- 
tion,— the  key-note  at  the  beginning.  Observe  the  difierence  between  his  men  and  women: 
the  men  embodying  the  active  principle ;  the  women  (with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  Lady 
Macbeth  and  Beatrice)  the  passive  virtues.  The  men  are  restless  and  ambitious,  and  cut 
their  way  to  fortune :  the  women  seem  moulded  to  inhabit  the  circle  in  which  they  move* 
Observe  the  difference  between  his  poetry  and  that  of  Fletcher  and  others.  The  latter  are 
poetical  in  soliloquy  or  narration  only.  They  cannot  make  their  images  bear  upon  active 
life.    But,  look  at  Shakspere !  his  passion  springs  out  of  the  passion  or  humour  of  the  time  : 

"  Rouse  thyself!  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  thy  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold, 
And,  like  a  dew  drop  from  the  lion's  mane^ 
Be  shook  to  air." 

But  I  should  require  a  volume  were  I  to  reckon  up  his  minuter  beauties,  or  to  attempt 
to  proceed  ieriatim  through  his  plays;  and  I  must,  tlierefore,  rest  content  with  having 
said  a  few  of  the  many  things  that  press  upon  me  for  utterance.  Saying  what  I 
have  said,  I  leave  the  rest  to  future  writers. 
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If  the  judgment  and  general  intellect  of  Sliakspere  be  great,  so  is  bis  style  worthy 
of  the  thoughts  which  it  enshrines.  It  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  dramatic  style 
extant.  Some  persons  have  insisted  that  he  had  no  style,  and  have  elevated  this^ 
which,  if  it  existed,  would  be  a  defect — into  a  positive  merit.  To  my  thinking,  the 
hand  of  Shakspere  can  be  traced  more  readily  than  that  of  any  other  dramatic  writer. 
The  style  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or  rather  of  Fletcher,  is  also  very  distinguishable 
from  that  of  others ;  it  is  in  fact  so  peculiar,  that  it  degenerates  into  mannerism.  But 
tliongh  the  style  of  Shakspere  is  his  own,  it  contains  a  flexibility  or  variety — a  power 
of  adapting  itself  to  the  different  exigencies  of  the  drama — that  rescues  it  from  mannerism 
and  monotony.  With  what  incomparable  skill  his  verse  is  fashioned ;  strong  and  firm 
without  harshness,  musical  without  weakness.  An  author  and  critic  of  great  merit 
(Mr.  Leigh  Hunt)  is  disposed  to  prefer  the  versification  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  to 
that  of  Shakspere;  who,  he  thinks,  was  led  away  by  the  attractiveness  of  Marlowe's 
verse.  This  opinion  has  been  so  ably  and  fairly  encountered  by  Mr.  George  Darley,  in 
his  preface  to  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  that  it  leaves  me  little  to  do 
beyond  referring  to  it.  I  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  verse  of 
almost  all  our  early  dramatists  was  confined  to  ten  syllables;  and  that  the  verse  of 
Shakspere,  judging  by  his  undoubted  plays,  cannot  in  fact  be  said  to  have  been  founded  on 
tliat  of  Marlowe.  The  verse  of  Marlowe,  like  the  verse  of  Peele,  is  wanting  in  dramatic 
fitness.  It  is  too  much  like  that  in  which  narrative  or  epic  poetry  is  conveyed.  It 
is  better,  undoubtedly,  than  the  verse  of  Peele,  or  of  any  other  of  his  cotemporaries, 
but  in  frequency,  and  especially  in  variety,  of  its  pauses,  it  is  often  deficient.  If 
Shakspere  indeed  be  (contrary  to  my  surmise)  the  author  of  **  Titus  Andronicus,"  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  was,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  an  imitator  of  the  verse  of 
Marlowe:    but  not  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  urged  by  Mr.  Darley  against  the  versification  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  there  is  one  other,  namely,  that  the  use  of  double  and  triple  endings  (which 
in  fact  constitutes  their  peculiarity)  has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  dialogue,  in  all  cases; 
and,  therefore,  should  be  very  rarely  used,  except  in  soliloquy  or  narrative  passages.  In 
those  cases,  where  the  object  is  not  to  hurry  on  the  interest,  but  in  fact  to  operate  as  a 
relief  or  pause  from  the  excitement  of  the  play,  these  endings  may  be  adopted  with 
advantage ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  Shakspere,  who  knew  how  to  profit  by  all  things, 
has  recourse  to  this  species  of  verse,  in  the  soliloquies  of  Hamlet  and  other  places.  In 
those  parts  where  events  are  rapidly  proceeding,  or  where  the  earU  and  tierce  of  dialogue 
is  fiercely  going  on,  these  endings  are  abandoned  as  an  incumbrance* 

In  point  of  fitness,  Shakspere's  style  surpasses  that  of  all  other  writers.  Let  it  be 
observed^  how  to  the  common  people,  as  clowns,  servants,  &c.,  he  allots  common  prosaic 
speech,  differing,  however,  in  each  case,  as  the  character  to  whom  it  is  allotted  differs  from 
others;  and  being  grave  or  humorous,  terse  or  loose,  accordingly.  But  to  the  greater 
personages  of  the  drama — whether  raised  by  native  heroism  or  intellect,  or  bom  to  a  high 
eondition,  he  gives  noble  and  imaginative  language,  always  appropriate  and  always  adapted 
to  sustain  the  purposes  of  the  play.  It  is  true  that  the  individual  character  of  certain 
historical  persons,  such  as  Richard  the  Second  and  Henry  the  Sixth,  may  seem  scarcely 
to  justify  the  fine  poetry  which  they  sometimes  utter,  but  it  is  the  candiiion  of  a  king 
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dethroned  that  requires  it.  Not  that  kings  or  heroes  are  for  ever  in  the  "  Ercles* "  vein. 
Shakspere  knew  that  they  jested  and  hecame  prosaic  like  other  men.  And  these  occa- 
sional descents  from  high  verse  to  familiar  words,  in  the  same  person,  may  be  defended 
on  various  grounds;  sometimes  by  the  quality  of  the  people  addressed,  sometimes 
by  the  circumstance  on  which  the  dialogue  turns,  sometimes  by  the  elevation  or  tension 
of  the  character  being  lowered  or  relaxed,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  some  exigency 
in  the  drama,  or  to  produce  some  desirable  effect. 

The  language  of  Richard  the  Third  is  that  of  a  man  of  the  world,  bold,  practical,  and  to 
the  point :  while  that  of  Macbeth  is  speculative  and  imaginative.  Yet  both  are  ambitioua 
men,  and  both  brave  men ;  only  ambition  in  one  case  seems  to  advance  upon  an  infirm  and 
yielding  nature  and  to  excite  it,  and  in  the  other  it  is  sought  by  a  resolute  spirit,  in  whom 
the  passion  seems  to  have  existed  from  his  birth.  The  language  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
(a  successful  tyrant)  differs  from  John,  a  tyrant  surrounded  by  trouble.  The  lover  Romeo 
differs  from  the  lover  Troilus :  the  capricious  Cleopatra  from  the  wanton  Cressid  :  Thersites 
from  Apemantua :  and  even  Richard  the  Second  (although  both  are  kings,  both  weak,  and 
both  in  the  same  state  of  adversity)  from  the  husband  of  Margaret  of  Anjou.  The  same 
differences  might  be  shewn  by  analyzing  the  characters  of  Shakspere  separately,  and 
tracing  the  gradations  and  shades  of  language  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of 
the  play.  In  Lear  alone,  there  is  first  the  generous  kingly  opening;  then  the  violent 
language  (degenerating  into  that  awful  curse)  of  a  wilful  monarch  thwarted  in  his  humour 
and  self-love  ;  then  the  bitter  language  produced  by  ingratitude ;  then  the  sublime  pathos ; 
then  the  babblings  and  wandering  of  madness ;  and,  finally,  the  recurrence  of  tenderness 
towards  his  *' joy,  although  the  last  not  least,"  the  true-hearted  Cordelia,  which  immediately 
precedes  his  death. 

I  have,  upon  a  former  occasion,  alluded  to  two  distinguishing  peculiarities  in  Shakspere's 
style.  One  is  that  his  speeches,  instead  of  being  directed  or  limited,  for  the  time,  to  one 
person  or  one  subject  onl}*,  radiate  (so  to  speak),  or  point  on  all  sides,  dealing  with  all 
persons  present,  and  with  all  subjects  that  can  be  supposed  to  influence  the  speaker.  The 
other  distinction  is,  that  the  most  subtle  and  profound  reflections  frequently  enrich  and 
are  involved  (parenthetically)  in  the  dialogue,  without  impeding  it:  such  as,  in  ^' Antont 
AMD  Cleopatra,"  where  Antony  speaks  of 

"  Our  slippery  people 
(  Whom  iove  it  never  linked  to  M«  tf«tcrrer, 
Till  hie  deeerU  be  past)  begin  to  thin ;" 

and,  in  "Trolius  and  Cressida,"  where  Ulysses  says 

*'  Right  and  wrong 
(Between  whose  eudleet  jmn  juetiee  retidee) 
Sliould  lose  tlieir  names  :" 

and  elsewhere  in  abundance. 

In  comparison  with  that  of  Shakspere,  Ben  Jonson's  style  is  crabbed,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher^s  weak,  loose,  and  disjointed,  and  Massinger*s  like  that  of  a  rhetorician.  There 
is  not  in  these,  or  in  any  other  dramatic  author,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  a  merit,  be  it  of 
modulation  or  language,  that  has  not  been  surpassed  over  and  over  again  by  Shak^ere. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  something  occult  in  the  language  of  true  poetry :  and,  as 
there  is  somelihing  mysterious  in  the  source  of  poetry,  it  may  be  that  tliere  is  something 
mysterious  and  occult  in  its  demonstrations ;  and  that  it  is  intelligible  only,  in  its  fullest 
extent,  to  persons  of  an  apprehensive  or  imaginative  intellect  (so  to  speak),  being 
themselves  a-kin  to  poets.     Yet  perhaps,  after  all,  it  may  be  only  the  exquisite  propriety 
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and  taste  found  in  their  words  and  phrases,  that  (in  those  parts  where  there  is  an 
ahsence  of  any  strong  evidence  of  imagination),  determines  the  difference  between  the 
true  poet,  and  the  mere  copyist  or  compounder  of  verse. 


§  7. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  benefits  which  Shakspere  conferred  upon  his  country; 
but  I  shall  indulge  myself  in  a  few  words  mor'*  upon  the  subject. 

Tliere  have  been  three  events  in  the  literary  history  of  England,  which,  it  is  said, 
tended  beyond  others  to  raise  the  public  mind  out  of  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of 
our  early  times.  These  were  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  works  of  Bacon,  and  the 
dramas  of  Shakspere.  The  first,  whatever  peril  may  liave  attended  it  by  severing  the 
Christian  church  into  many  sects,  assuredly  rescued  our  predecessors  from  much 
idolatry  and  the  domination  of  an  ambitious  priesthood,  and  gave  an  impulse  and  inde- 
pendence to  thought  in  matters  of  infinite  moment.  In  like  manner.  Bacon  dissipated 
the  clouds  which  hung  about  science,  and  liberated  Reason  from  the  thraldom  of  precedent 
and  custom.  And,  finally,  Shakspere  arose,  like  a  sun,  scattering  the  darkness,  and 
developing  the  shape  and  life  of  all  things;  a  discoverer  (beyond  Cadmus  or  Columbus) 
of  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  race,  of  all  the  good  and  evil,  and  power  and 
weakness  that  belong  to  man.  He  has  left  nothing  untouched,  from  the  king 
dividing  his  dominions,  to  the  insect  '*  that  we  tread  upon ; "  from  the  princely  philo- 
sopher  to  the  braggart  and  the  idiot.  His  light  has  shone  upon  all  things,  has 
penetrated  all  things,  and  drawn  from  all  things  a  lesson  and  a  moral,  capable  of 
invigorating  the  intellect  and  expanding  the  affections  of  every  being  capable  of  thought. 
Nor  is  it  alone  by  what  this  great  writer  teaches,  but  by  what  he  suggests,  that  we  are 
to  estimate  his  value.  It  is  one  of  the  unfailing  signs  of  a  true  poet,  that  the  seeds  of 
wisdom  which  he  strews  before  us  should  germinate  and  bring  forth  fruit.  He  does  not 
borrow,  for  our  edification,  the  commonplaces  which  have  been  familiar  to  us  from  our 
cradle,  and  which  have  ceased  to  incite  us;  he  does  not  propound  to  us  barren  truths 
(facts);  but  he  bears  us  away  to  "fresh  fields"  and  "pastures,"  fertile  as  well  as 
"new;"  and  amidst  the  mysteries  and  startling  objects  of  a  strange  region,  he  leaves 
us  to  profit  as  best  we  may. 

If  Bacon  educated  the  reason,  Shakspere  educated  the  heart;  yet  not  alone  the  heart 
but  the  reason  also.  He  knew  that  by  conquering  the  affections  one  great  road  to  the 
intellect  would  be  won.  Moreover,  in  letting  loose  his  imagination,  he  liberated  at  the 
same  time  the  imaginations  of  other  men;  lifting  them,  as  it  were,  to  his  own  height 
and  point  of  vision,  and  teaching  them  how  to  soar,  and  think,  and  speculate,  in  a 
manner  never  displayed  before.  He  united  the  wisdom  of  the  historian  and  the 
moralist  To  the  subtlety  of  a  metaphysician  he  joined  the  acuteness  of  a  writer  on 
dialectics.  He  surpassed  ^schylus  in  grandeur,  Euripides  in  pathos,  Aristophanes  in 
wit.  If  the  dramas  of  Shakspere  were  resorted  to  as  mere  exercises  of  the  intellect, 
tliey  would  be  beyond  all  value.  There  is  no  school  in  which  so  much,  or  things  so 
various,  may  be  taughta  There  is  in  them,  it  is  true,  neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  neither 
hexameter  nor  pentameter.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  steam-engine,  nor  of  the  north- 
west passage  (although  sounds  come  to  us 

"From  the  itill  vexed  BermooUiet") ; 

nothing  of  geometry  or  arithmetic,  except  that  Michael  Cassio  was  "an  arithmetician." 
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But  we  behold  the  living  world  before  us,  teeming  with  its  hopes  and  desires,  its  joys, 
and  throes,  and  agonies;  the  passions  in  all  their  forms;  evil  in  its  many  shapes;  and 
good  intermixed  witli  evil.  We  see  the  means  and  ends  of  government;  the  springs 
and  effects  of  conduct;  faction  and  loyalty;  slavery  and  independence;  confidence, 
envy,  mistrust ;  all  (as  they  are  called)  the  accidents  of  life,  mingled  and  interwoven 
with  each  other,  and  forming,  if  rightly  read,  a  rule  of  conduct,  a  profound  lesson,  for 
every  character  and  condition  of  life,    from  the  beggar  up  to  the  king. 

Various  opinions  have  been  formed  as  to  the  particular  quality  of  mind  for  which 
Shakspere  was  most  eminent.  I  think,  however,  as  I  have  heretofore  said,  that  in  all 
the  cases  where  critics  have  attempted  to  distinguish  him  by  any  one  particular  excel- 
lence of  intellect,  they  have  failed.  One  writer  has  brought  forward  his  imagination ; 
another  his  sublimity  or  humour;  whilst  Mr.  GifFord  refers  to  his  wit, — in  which  he  has 
surely  been  equalled.  If  I  myself  were  desired  to  point  out  any  one  quality  as 
predominant  above  the  rest,  I  should  be  inclined  to  fix  upon  the  infinite  delicacy  of  his 
mind,  which  (with  equal  subtlety  and  judgment)  defined  the  thousand  shades  and 
varities  of  human  character, — all  that  lies  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  strong 
and  the  weak,  the  lofty  and  the  low;  or  I  might,  perhaps,  rest  on  that  marvellous 
freedom  from  egotism,  which  enabled  him  to  create  so  many  beings  (all  with  the  true 
stamp  of  humanity  upon  them)  without  betraying  a  single  touch  of  any  humour  or 
infirmity  peculiar  to  himself.  But  I  should  do  neither.  For  his  great  merit,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is,  that  he  had  no  peculiar  or  prominent  merit.  His  mind  was  so  well 
constituted,  so  justly  and  admirably  balanced,  that  it  had  nothing  in  excess.  It  was  the 
harmonious  combination,  the  well-adjusted  powers,  aiding  and  answering  to  each  other 
as  occasion  required,  that  produced  his  completeness,  and  constituted,  as  I  think,  the 
secret  of  his  great  entire  intellectual  strength. 


§  8. 

Something  remains  to  be  said,  touching  the  moral  effect  of  Shakspere's  writings.  A  few 
words  must  suffice. 

The  critics,  with  illustrious  exceptions,  and  the  sectarians  of  modern  times,  are  con- 
tinually striving  to  exalt  authors  of  the  didactic  class  above  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  by  the 
distinguishing  title  of  '*  moral  writers."  In  this  category  (which  includes  sometimes  the 
great  name  of  Milton),  Cowper  and  Young,  together  with  Mr.  Pollock  and  some  other 
inferior  writers,  are  ranked ;  and  none  but  these  favoured  few  are  admitted  into  the  bouses 
of  the  stricter  sects.  The  gates  of  those  un-catholic  temples  are  shut  against  the  large 
body  of  poets,  who  are  excluded  as  a  lost  or  perilous  race.  And  yet,  between  the  (so 
called)  pious  and  profane,  the  interval  is  not  extremely  wide.  Nay,  the  object  of  each 
may  be,  and  in  fact  often  is,  the  same.  No  healthy  poet  or  sensible  man,  I  apprehend, 
ever  meditated  a  story  with  a  view  of  deducing  from  it  a  pernicious  moral.  Instances 
have  arisen,  in  which  a  book  having  a  good  and  honest  design,  has  been  marred  in 
some  degree  by  coarse  and  voluptuous  passages;  but  these  are  comparatively  rare;  and 
after  all,  the  parts  to  be  reprehended  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  balanced  with  the 
positive  good  which  the  works  contain,  before  such  works  can  be  fairly  set  aside,  or 
condemned  as  injurious  to  the  general  reader.  The  writings  of  Shakspere  himself, 
however,  are  singularly  free  from  these  objections.  There  is  occasionally  a  coarseness 
of  phrase  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived :  but  he  never  tampered 
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with  truth, — never  threw  down  the  boundaries  between  vice  and  virtue, — never  strove 
by  voluptuous  images  to  excite  the  passions, — nor  by  fallacious  arguments  to  ensnare 
the  mind  or  confuse  the  intellect  upon  any  subject  whatsoever. 

The  objections  to  the  greater  number  of  poets  and  fabulists  (and  to  the  dramatists  in 
particular)  lie,  I  imagine,  not  so  much  in  their  want  of  a  good  moral,  as  in  their  mode  of 
illastrating  it, — ^not  so  much  in  the  end  as  in  their  means  of  arriving  at  the  end.  The 
bustling  incidents  of  a  story,  the  bright  pictures  of  human  happiness,  the  terrible  truths 
which  escape  with  throes  out  of  our  erring  nature,  and  in  a  word  the  passions  and  absorbing 
interests  of  life,  with  whatever  purpose  presented,  are  all  too  real  and  stimulative  to  be 
tolerated  by  any  sect  who  are  "  exclusives"  in  their  own  opinion,  and  in  whose  cold  creed 
Ciiarity  (in  its  extensive  sense)  does  not  prevail.  Yet  the  beautiful  and  touching  parables 
of  Scripture  are  surely  as  holy  and  as  pregnant  with  wisdom,  as  the  most  moral  proverb 
which  the  wisest  of  sages  Has  bequeathed.  It  is  well  argued  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney — ''Even 
our  Saviour,  Christ,  could  as  well  have  given  the  moral  common-places  of  uncharitable- 
ness  and  humbleness,  as  the  divine  narration  of  Dives  and  Lazarus;  or  of  disobedience 
and  mercy,  as  the  heavenly  discourse  of  the  lost  child  and  the  gracious  father;  but 
that  his  thorough-searching  wisdom  knew  the  estate  of  Dives  burning  in  hell,  and  of 
Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom,  would  more  constantly,  as  it  were,  inhabit  both  the  memory 
and  judgment." 

Shakspere,  like  all  other  great  imaginative  writers,  thought  thus,  and  is  therefore  seldom 
didactic.  He  does  not  always  paint  even  the  virtues  triumphant  It  is  by  enlisting  our 
nfmp€Uhie$  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  good,  by  exciting  our  pity  for  the  injured,  and 
our  hatred  towards  the  knave  and  the  oppressor,  that  his  moral  effects  are  produced ;  not 
by  merely  predicting  and  insisting  on  a  moral  or  consequence,  as  necessarily  flowing 
from  certain  premises;  for  that  may  be  insisted  on  and  elaborated  without  producing 
any  effect  at  all. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Shakspere  (banished  as  he  may  be  from 
some  good  men*s  tables)  was  right, — right  in  his  philosophy,  right  in  his  extensive 
charity,  right  in  his  morals,  and  right  in  his  mode  of  demonstrating  all.  Had  he 
ventured  upon  any  other  mode  than  the  one  he  has  chosen,  he  would  have  slighted, 
unwisely,  the  impulse  of  his  genius,  and  would  not  have  effected  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  good  that  he  has  produced.  The  soundness  as  well  as  importance  of  a  writer  may 
generally  be  learned  from  the  number  and  quality  of  his  admirers,  better  than  from  any 
laboured  analysis  of  his  woiks,  or  any  contrast  drawn  between  him  and  others.  A  man 
who  is  at  the  head  of  a  small  Sect^  is  probably  a  person  of  small  and  eccentric  mind, — 
influencing  a  few  others,  of  a  similar  mean  and  distorted  Intellect.  But  the  founder  of 
a  Religion  must  always  be  a  mighty  Spirit.  No  one  who  is  the  theme  of  reverence 
with  a  million  intelligent  minds,  but  must  have  propounded  in  his  writings  or  doctrines 
much  both  of  the  good  and  the  true.  Throughout  the  language  in  which  he  wrote, 
Shakspere  is  all  supreme.  There  is  not  a  sceptic  or  dissentient  whose  arguments  are 
worth  refutation. 

That  our  great  author  may  be  imperfect,  as  he  is  said  to  be,  is  merely  saying  that  he 
belonged  to  imperfect  humanity.  The  flaws  and  errors  of  his  dramas  are  few,  however, 
and  possibly  owe  their  origin  to  interpolators ;  besides  which,  I  must  protest  against 
such  a  process  of  judging.  It  is  not  by  what  a  man  occasionally  fails  or  omits  to  do  (for 
that  may  arise  from  hurry  or  accident)  but  by  what  he  has  done,  that  his  capability  and 
value  must  be  decided.  It  is  by  the  profound  wisdom  of  Shakspere,  by  his  wonderfiil 
imagination,  displayed  in  a  thousand  varieties  of  character,  by  his  subtle  and  delicate 
fancies,  his  grand  thoughts,  his  boundless  charity, — nay,   even  by  the   music  that  steals 
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into  our  souls,  with  the  countless  changes  and  fluctuations,  from  strength  to  sweetness, 
of  his  charming  verse,  that  we  must  learn  to  regard  him  truly.  But  all  this  eulogy  would 
be  superfluous,  except  for  a  limited  class  of  thinkers ;  for  Shakspere  is  now  making 
his  way  through  foreign  countries  and  distant  regions;  vanquishing  race  after  race, 
like  the  great  conquerors  of  old;  in  spite  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  imperfect 
teachers;  and  in  the  midst  of  dim  and  obscure  interpretations,  that  would  check  the 
progress  of  any  Spirit  less  potent  and  catholic  than  his  own  ! 


In  the  summer  time,  when  the  world  is  cheerful  and  full  of  life,  let  us  regale  our- 
selves with  the  laughing  scenes  and  merry  songs  of  Shakspere.  In  the  winter  evenings, 
when  sadder  thoughts  come  forth,  let  us  rest  upon  his  grave,  philosophic  page,  and  try  to 
gather  comfort  as  well  as  wisdom  from  the  deep  speculations  which  may  be  found  there. 
At  all  times,  let  his  "  Book  of  Miracles"  be  near  at  hand:  for,  be  sure  that  the  more  we 
read  therein,  the  greater  must  our  reverence  be.  And,  if  any  intruder  should  tell  us 
that  all  we  ponder  on  and  admire  is  mere  matter  of  imagination  and  fancy ;  is  shadowy, 
unreal,  without  profit ;  and  that  the  end  is — nought :  bid  him  shew  you  the  thing  that  is 
eternal, — or  any  eflbrt  of  the  human  mind  that  has  outlasted  the  dreams  of  Poetry.  Have 
I  said  that  they  are  dreams?  Alas!  what  is  there  here  that  is  so  far  beyond  a  dream? 
We  ourselves  (so  our  great  poet  says) 

"Are  of  such  stuff 

As    DREAMS    Aa£    MADE   OF;    AND    OUR    LITTLE    LIF£ 
Is   ROUNDED    WITH    A    SLEEP  I" 


<S€''^^ 
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FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PREROGATIVE  COURT  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Vicetimo  quinio  die  Martiif  Anno  Regni  Domini  nostri  Jacobi  nunc  Regis  Anglia,  5^c.,  decimo  quarto, 

et  Scotia  quadragesimo  nono.   Anno  Domini^  1 610. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  William  Shakspere,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  Gent,  in  perfect  health  and  memory  (God  he  praised !)  do  make  and 
ordain  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  manner  and  form  following ;  that  is  to  say : 

Firstf  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God,  my  Creator,  hoping,  and  assuredly 
believing  through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker  of  life 
everlasting ;  and  my  body  to  the  earth  whereof  it  is  made. 

liemf  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter,  Judith,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
lawful  English  money,  to  be  paid  unto  her  in  manner  and  form  following ;  that  is  to  say, 
one  hundred  pounds  in  discharge  of  her  marriage  portion  within  one  year  after  my  decease, 
with  consideration  after  the  rate  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  for  so  long  time  as  the  same 
shall  be  unpaid  unto  her  after  my  decease ;  and  the  fifty  pounds  residue  thereof,  upon  her 
surrendering  of,  or  giving  of  such  sufficient  security  as  the  overseers  of  this  my  will  shall 
like  of,  to  surrender  or  grant  all  her  estate  and  right  that  shall  descend  or  come  unto  her 
after  my  decease,  or  that  she  now  hath,  of,  in,  or  to,  one  copyhold  tenement,  with  the 
appurtenances,  lying  and  being  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  aforesaid,  in  the  said  county  of 
Warwick,  being  parcel  or  holden  of  the  manor  of  Rowington,  unto  my  daughter,  Susanna 
Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  daughter,  Judith,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
more,  if  she,  or  any  issue  of  her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of  three  years  next  ensuing 
the  day  of  the  date  of  this  my  will,  during  which  time  my  executors  to  pay  her  consideration 
from  my  decease,  according  to  the  rate  aforesaid:  and  if  she  die  within  the  said  term 
without  issue  of  her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  I  do  give  and  bequeath  one  hundred 
pounds  thereof  to  my  niece,  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the  fifty  pounds  to  be  set  forth  by  my 
executors  during  the  life  of  my  sister,  Joan  Hart,  and  the  use  and  profit  thereof  coming, 
shall  be  paid  to  my  sister,  Joan,  and  after  her  decease  the  said  fifty  pounds  shall  remain 
amongst  the  children  of  my  said  sister,  equally  to  be  divided  amongst  them ;  but  if  my  said 
daughter,  Judith,  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years,  or  any  issue  of  her  body,  then 
my  will  is,  and  so  I  devise  and  bequeath  the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  be  set  out 
by  my  executors  and  overseers  for  the  best  benefit  of  her  and  her  issue,  and  the  stock  not 
to  be  paid  unto  her  so  long  as  she  shall  be  married  and  covert  baron ;  but  my  will  is  that 
she  shall  have  the  consideration  yearly  paid  unto  her  during  her  life ;  and  after  her  decease 
the  said  stock  and  consideration  to  be  paid  to  her  children,  if  she  have  any,  and  if  not,  to 
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her  executors  or  assigns,  slie  living  tlie  said  term  after  my  decease :  provided  that  if  such 
husband  as  slie  shall  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years  be  married  unto,  or  at  any  [time] 
after,  do  sufficiently  assure  unto  her,  and  the  issue  of  her  body,  lands  answerable  to  the 
portion  by  this  my  will  given  unto  her,  and  to  be  adjudged  so  by  my  executors  and 
overseers,  then  my  will  is  that  the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  shall  be  paid  to  such 
husband  as  shall  make  such  assurance,  to  his  own  use. 

Itemy  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sister,  Joan,  twenty  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing 
apparel,  to  be  paid  and  delivered  within  one  year  after  my  decease ;  and  I  do  will  and 
devise  unto  her  the  house,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford,  wherein  she  dwelleth,  for 
her  natural  life,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve  pence. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  sons,  William  Hart, Hart,  and  Michael 

Hart,  five  pounds  a-piece,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after  my  decease, 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  Elizabeth  Hall,  all  my  plate  (except  my  broad 
silver  and  gilt  bowl),  that  I  now  have  at  the  date  of  this  my  will. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Stratford,  aforesaid,  ten  pounds;  to 
Af r.  Thomas  Combe,  my  sword ;  to  Thomas  Russell,  Esq.,  five  pounds ;  and  to  Francis 
Collyns,  of  the  borough  of  Warwick,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Gent,  thirteen  pounds 
six  shillings  and  eightpence,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  afler  my  decease. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  (flamnet)  Sadler,  twenty-six  shillings  eight- 
pence,  to  buy  him  a  ring ;  to  William  Reynolds,  Gent.,  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence,  to 
buy  him  a  ring;  to  my  godson,  William  Walker,  twenty  shillings  in  gold ;  to  Anthony  Nash, 
Gent.,  twenty-six  shillings  eightpence;  and  to  Mr.  John  Nash,  twenty  shillings  eightpence; 
and  to  my  fellows,  John  Hemynge,  Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry  Cundell,  twenty-six 
shillings  eightpence  a-piece,  to  buy  them  rings. 

Item,  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise  unto  my  daughter,  Susanna  Hall,  for  better 
enabling  of  her  to  perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  performance  thereof,  all  that 
capital  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  The 
New  Place,  wherein  I  now  dwell,  and  two  messuages  or  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances, 
situate,  lying,  and  being  in  Henley  Street,  within  the  borough  of  Stratford  aforesaid,  and  all 
my  barns,  stables,  orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever, 
situate,  lying,  and  being,  or  to  be  had,  received,  perceived,  or  taken,  within  the  towns, 
hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton, 
and  Welcombe,  or  in  any  of  them,  in  the  said  county  of  Warw^ick;  and  also  all  that 
messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  ajipurtenances,  wherein  one  John  Robinson  dwelleth, 
situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  Blackfriars  in  London,  near  the  Wardrobe :  and  all  other 
my  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever :  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular 
the  said  premises,  with  their  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  Susanna  Hall,  for  and  during 
the  term  of  her  natural  life ;  and  afler  her  decease,  to  the  first  sou  of  her  body  lawfully 
issuing,  and  to  the  heirs-males  of  the  body  of  the  said  first  son  lawfully  issuing ;  and 
for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  second  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs- 
males  of  the  body  of  the  said  second  sou  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  heirs, 
to  the  third  son  of  the  body  of  the  said  Susanna  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs-males 
of  the  body  of  the  said  third  bon  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  the  same 
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so  to  be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifih,  sixth,  and  seventh  sous  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing, 
one  after  another ;  and  to  the  heirs^malcs  of  the  bodies  of  the  said  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  sons  lawfully  issuing,  in  such  manner  as  it  is  before  limited  to  be  and  remain  to 
the  first,  second,  and  third  sons  of  her  body,  and  to  their  heirs-males;  and  for  default  of 
such  issue,  the  said  premises  to  be  and  remain  to  my  said  niece.  Hall,  and  the  heirs-males 
of  her  body  lawfully  issuing;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  my  daughter,  Judith,  and 
the  heirs-malefl  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  right 
heirs  of  me  the  said  William  Shakspere  for  ever. 

//em,  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second  best  bed  with  the  furniture. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daughter,  Judith,  my  broad  silver-gilt  bowl.  All 
the  rest  of  my  goods,  chattels,  leases,  plate,  jewels,  and  household  stuff  whatsoever,  after 
my  debts  and  legacies  paid,  and  my  funeral  expenses  discharged,  I  give,  devise,  and 
bequeath  to  my  son-in-law,  John  Hall,  Gent.,  and  my  daughter,  Susanna,  his  wife,  whom 
1  ordain  and  make  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  And  I  do  entreat  and 
appoint  the  said  Thomas  Russell,  Esq.,  and  Francis  Collyns,  Gent,  to  be  overseers  hereof. 
And  do  revoke  all  former  wills,  and  publish  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament.  In 
witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


Witness  to  the  puhlUhing  hereof , 

Francis  Collyns, 
Julius  Shaw, 
John  Robinson, 
Hamnet  Sadler, 
Robert  Whatcott. 


By  me, 

WILLIAM  SHAKSPEBE. 


Probatumfuil  te$iajnentum  supnucriptum  apud  London,  coram  Magistro  jyUliam  Byrde,  Legem  Doctore,  ifc., 
vicetimo  iecundo  die  mentU  Junii,  Anno  Domini,  161G,  juramento  Johannis  Hall  uniua  ex.  cut.  4*c ,  de 
bene,  ^.f  jurat  retervaia  potettate,  S^c ,  Smanna  Hall,  alt  ex.,  S^c  ,  earn  cum  venerit,  Sfc,  petitur,  Spc. 
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AN  EPITAPH 

ON  THE  ADMIILVBLE  DRAMATIC  POET, 

WILLLVM  SHAKSPERE. 

What  needs  my  Shakspere  for  his  honoured  bones, 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piUd  stones : 

Or  that  his  hallowed  reliques  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-y  pointing  pyramid  ? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 

What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name  ? 

Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment, 

Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument 

For  whilst  to  th'  shame  of  slow  endeavouring  art 

Thy  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 

Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 

Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took, 

Then  thou  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving. 

Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving, 

And  80  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 

That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

John  Milton. 
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LINES  AND  LIFE  OF  THE  FAMOUS  SCENIC  POET, 
MASTER  WILLIAM  SHAKSPERE. 

Those  hands  which  you  so  clapped,  go  now  and  wring, 
You  Britons  brave,  for  done  arc  Shakspere's  days. 
His  days  are  done  that  made  the  dainty  plays, 

Which  made  the  globe  of  heaven  and  earth  to  ring : 

Dried  is  that  vein,  dried  is  the  Thespian  spring. 
Turned  all  to  tears ;  and  Phoebus  clouds  his  rays ; 
That  corpse,  that  coffin,  now  bestick  those  bays, 

Which  crowned  him  Poet  first,  then  Poets'  king. 

If  tragedies  might  any  prologue  have. 

All  those  he  made  would  scarce  make  one  to  this ; 

Where  fame,  now  that  he  gone  is  to  the  grave 
(Death's  public  tiring-house),  the  Nuntius  is : 

For  though  his  line  of  life  went  soon  about. 

The  life  yet  of  bis  lines  shall  never  out 

Hugh  Holland. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  DECEASED  AUTHOR, 
MASTER  WILLIAM  SHAKSPERE. 

Shakspere,  at  length  thy  pious  fellows  give 

The  world  thy  works ;  thy  works,  by  which  outlive 

Thy  tomb,  thy  name  must ;  when  that  stone  is  rent, 

And  time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  monument, 

Here  we  alive  shall  view  thee  still ;  this  book, 

When  brass  and  marble  fade,  shall  make  thee  look 

Fresh  to  all  ages ;  when  posterity 

Shall  loath  what's  new,  think  all  is  prodigy 

That  is  not  Shakspere' s,  every  line,  each  verse 

Here  shall  revive,  redeem  thee  from  thy  hearse. 

Nor  fire,  nor  cank'ring  ag^, — as  Naso  said 

Of  his, — thy  wit-fraught  book  shall  once  invade: 

Nor  shall  I  e'er  believe  or  think  thee  dead, 

Though  missed,  until  our  bankrout  stage  be  sped 

(Impossible)  with  some  new  strain  to  out-do 

Passions  "  of  Juliet,  and  of  Romeo  ;" 

Or  till  I  hear  a  scene  more  nobly  take. 

Than  when  thy  half-sword  parleying  Romans  spake : 

Till  these,  till  any  of  thy  Tolume  's  rest, 

Shall  with  more  fire,  more  feeling  be  expressed. 

Be  sure,  our  Shakspere,  thou  canst  never  die, 

But  crowned  with  laurel,  live  eternally. 

L.  DiooES. 


ON  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  SHAKSPERE. 

Prefixed  M  a  Frontispiece  to  the  firat  edition  of  his  Works  in  folio,  1633. 

TO   TUB    BBADKE. 

This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put. 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakspere  cut. 
Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
AVith  nature,  to  outdo  the  life  : 
O  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 
As  well  in  brass,  as  he  has  hit 
His  face ;  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  tliat  was  ever  writ  in  brass : 
But  since  he  cannot,  reader,  look 
Not  on  his  picture,  but  his  book. 

Ben  Jonson. 
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FTER  a  careful  examination  of  the  sources  from  which  Shakspere 
appears  to  have  derived  hints  for  the  plot,  characters,  and  inci- 
dents of  the  present  drama,  the  predominating  impression  left 
on  our  minds  is  that  of  its  originality.  In  this  instance,  as  in 
almost  all  others,  the  more  he  borrows,  the  more  does  his  entire 
power  over  his  materials  become  apparent  The  vulgar  is  meta- 
morphosed into  the  refined ;  the  crude  outlines  are  filled  up  with 
well-established  life;  shadows  are  changed  into  substance,  or 
substance  into  shadow ;  and  the  whole  is  put  in  motion,  not  like 
a  new  set  of  things,  but  with  the  crowded  impetus  of  foregone 
existences,  and  all  their  complex  activities. 
A  wild-headed,  old  ''eonceitede  comedie,"  called  "Mucbdorus,"  has  been  thought  by  a  pleasant 
critic  of  antiquarian  literature  (Octavius  Gilchrist  by  name),  to  have  furnished  Shakspere  with  the  first 
idea  of  the  plot  and  persons  of  the  "  Tempest."  The  passages  he  adduces  in  support  of  his  opinion  are 
amusing  from  their  dissimilarity.  The  romantic  monster  in  "  Mucedorus  "  makes  love  to  the  heroine 
princess  in  so  truly  poetical  and  touching  a  strain,  that  she  absolutely  consents  to  live  with  him  in  the 
woods;  but  eventually  receives  the  hand  of  her  royal  lover !  Still,  there  may  be  some  slight  foundation 
for  the  critical  &ncy. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  certain  kinds  of  harmless  "monsters"  were  in  high  favour  with  the  court 
at  this  period.  We  find  in  the  old  chronicles  and  black-letter  correspondence,  that  Queen  Elizabeth, 
during  a  hunting  excursion,  was  occasionally  met,  "all  unawares,"  by  some  savage  man  issuing  out  of 
the  woods,  his  naked  body  overgrown  "with  mosse  and  yvie."  Instead  of  fiourishing  his  club  so  as  to 
bring  his  rich  prize  to  the  ground,  and  carry  her  off  to  his  cave,  according  to  his  nature  and  "  usual  custom 
of  an  afternoon,"  the  savage  man  made  her  a  profound  bow,  and  instantly  fell  to  reciting  a  well-conceited 
batch  of  complimentary  verses,  very  pleasant  to  hear. 

A  far  more  feasible  origin  of  the  "Tempest"  than  the  old,  and  once  very  popular  comedy  of 
"  Mucedorus,"  may  be  supposititiously  traced  to  an  account  by  one  Silvester  Jourdan  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Bermudas.  In  this  we  find  a  narrative  of  the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Somers,  who  was  on  a 
voyage  for  the  purpose  of  colonising  Virginia.  He  was  cast  on  the  Bermuda  Islands,  then  uninhabited, 
and  generally  believed  to  be  enchanted;  although  a  benevolent  commentator  on  Jourdan  edifies  and 
comlbrts  his  readers  with  the  assurance  that  they  were  not  really  enchanted.  Several  mutinies  occurred 
while  Sir  George  Somers  and  his  people  remained  on  the  island;  and  a  sea-monster-msn  had  once 
shewn  himself  to  some  of  the  party  whose  eyes  were  best  suited  to  the  rare  discovery.  Stowe,  in  his 
"AiiNALS,"  speaking  of  this  shipwreck  upon  "the  dreadful  coast,"  further  remarks,  that  these  islands 
"were,  of  all  nations,  said  and  supposed  to  be  enchanted  and  inhabited  with  witches  and  devills,  which 
grow  by  reason  of  accustomed  monstrous  thunder,  storms,  and  tempests."  This  account  by  old  Stowe 
of  the  elemental  grovrth  and  generation  of  the  hags  and  imps  and  devils  and  abortions  of  the  island, 
is  fearfully  fine.  Caliban  and  Sycorax  and  Setebos,  might  well  be  imagined  to  have  first  glared  into  life 
through  the  long  fermenting  incantation  of  "accustomed  monstrous  thunder ! " 

The  narrative  of  the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Somers  was  published  in  1610:  the  romantic  drama 
of  the  "Tempest,"  in  1611.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  of  Shakspere*s  productions.  How 
beautiful  the  thought,  that  after  his  hard  struggle  with  the  common  world,  and  the  licentious  society 
into  which  he  had  been  so  much  thrown,  he  should  yet  have  preserved  the  freshness  of  heart,  the  youth 
of  mind,  the  purity  of  affection,  and  the  magnanimity  of  soul,  which  pervade  this  "enchanted"  drama. 
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destiny  our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advan- 
tage !  If  he  be  not  bom  to  be  hanged,  our  case 
is  miserable.  [^Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Boatswain. 

Boats,  Down  with  the  topmast ;  yare ;  lower, 
lower ;  bring  her  to  try  with  main-course.  \^A  cry 
within,']  A  plague  upon  this  howling!  They  are 
louder  than  the  weather,  or  our  office. — 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  <md  Gonzalo. 

Yet  again  f  what  do  you  here  ?  Shall  we  give 
o'er,  and  drown  ?    Have  you  a  mind  to  sink  ? 

Seb,  A  pox  o'  your  throat !  you  bawling,  blas- 
phemous, incharitable  dog ! 

Boats,  Work  you,  then. 

Ant,  Hang,  cur,  hang !  you  whoreson,  inso- 
lent noise-maker,  we  are  less  afraid  to  be  drowned 
than  thou  art. 

Gon,  I '  11  warrant  him  from  drowning ;  though 
the  ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nutnshell,  and 
as  leaky  as  an  unstanched  wench. 

Boats,  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold :  set  her  two 
courses ;  off  to  sea  again,  lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners,  wet. 

Mar,  All  lost!  to  prayers,  to  prayers!  all  lost! 

[Exeunt, 

Boats,  What,  must  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 

Gon,  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers !  let  us 
assist  them. 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 

Seb,  I  am  out  of  patience. 

Ant,  We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by 
drunkards. — 
This  wide-chapped  rascal ;— 'Would,  thou  mightst 

lie  drowning, 
The  washing  of  ten  tides ! 

Gon,  He  'U  be  hanged  yet ; 
Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it, 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him. 
[A  confused  noise  within,] — Mercy  on  us !   we 
split,  we  split ! — Farewell,  my  wife  and  children ! 
Farewell, brother ! — ^We  split,  we  split,  we  split! — 

Ant,  Let 's  all  sink  with  the  king.  [Exit, 

Seb,  Let 's  take  leave  of  him.  [Exit, 

Gon,  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs 
of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground ;  long  heath, 
brown  furze,  any  thing :  The  wills  above  be  done ! 
but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  [Exit, 

Scene  IL — ^The  Island ;  before  the  CeU  of 

Prospero. 

Enter  Prospero  and  Miranda. 

Mira,  Ifby  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them  : 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch, 


But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek, 
Dashes  the  fire  out.     O,  I  have  suffered 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer !  a  brave  vessel, 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creatures  in  her. 
Dashed  all  to  pieces.     O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart!    Poor  souls!  they  pe- 
rished. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  ere 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed,  and 
The  freighting  souls  within  her. 

Pro,  Be  collected ; 

No  more  amazement :  tell  your  piteous  heart, 
There  's  no  harm  done. 

Mira,  O,  woe  the  day ! 

Pro,  No  harm. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one  I  thee,  my  daughter!)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  frdl  poor  cell, 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mira,  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro,  T  is  time 

I  should  inform  thee  further.     Lend  thy  hand, 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me. — So ; 

[Lays  down  his  mantle. 
Lie  there,  my  art — ^Wipe  thou  thine  eyes;  have 

comfort 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touched 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  ordered,  that  there  is  no  soul — 
No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair, 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 
Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st  sink. 

Sit  down ; 
For  thou  must  now  know  further. 

Mira,  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am ;  but  stopped. 
And  left  me  to  a  bootiess  inquisition ; 
Concluding,  "  Stay,  not  yet" — 

Pro,  The  hour 's  now  come ; 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.     Canst  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  canst ;  for  then  thou  waat  not 
Out  three  years  old. 

Mira,  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Pro,  By  what  ?  by  any  other  house,  or  person  ? 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira,  T  is  far  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants :  Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  pie  ? 
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Pro.  Thoa  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda:  But 
how  18  it, 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?  What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  ah3rBm  of  time  ? 
If  thou  remember'st  aught,  ere  thou  cam'st  here, 
How  thoa  cam'st  here,  thou  mayst. 

Mhra.  But  that  I  do  not 

Pro,  Twelve  years  since,  Miranda,  twelve  years 
since. 
Thy  father  was  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mhra.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father  ? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  aaid — thou  wast  my  daughter;  and  thy  father 
Was  Duke  of  Milan ;  and  his  only  heir 
A  princess ;  no  worse  issued. 

Mhra.  O,  the  heavens ! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 
Or  bless^  was 't  we  did? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl ; 

By  fool  play,  as  thou  say 'st,  were  we  heaved  thence ; 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O,  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o'  the  teen  that  I  have  turned  you  to, 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance !     Please  you, 
further. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  called  An- 
tonio,— 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious ! — he  whom,  next  thyself. 
Of  all  the  world  I  loved,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state ;  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first. 
And  Proepero  the  prime  duke ;  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity,  and,  for  the  liberal  isrts. 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study. 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother. 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported, 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.    Thy  false  unde-^ 
Dost  thou  attend  me  ? 

Mhra.  Sir,  most  heedfully. 

Pro.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits, 
How  to  deny  them ;  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
To  trash  for  over-topping ;  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine;  I  say,  or  changed 

them. 
Or  else  new  formed  them :  having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'  th'  state 
To  what  tune  pleased  his  ear ;  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk. 
And  sucked  my  verdure  out  on 't — Thou  attend'st 
not 

Mira.  O,  good  sir,  I  do. 

Pro.  I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 

I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicate 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  so  retired, 


O'erprized  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awaked  an  evil  nature :  and  my  trust, 
Like  a  good  parent,  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  tnist  was ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound.   He  being  thus  lorded. 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded. 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — ^Uke  one. 
Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it. 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory. 
To  credit  his  ovm  lie, — ^he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  duke ;  out  of  the  substitution. 
And  executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty, 
With  all  prerogative : — Hence  his  ambition  grow- 
ing,— 
Dost  thou  hear? 

Mira.        Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafhess. 

Pro,  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he 
played. 
And  him  he  played  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan  :  Me,  poor  man ! — ^my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough ;  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable :  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway)  with  the  King  ol  Naples, 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage ; 
Subject  his  coronet  to  the  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbowed,  (alas,  poor  Milan!) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira.  O,  the  heavens ! 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  the  event ;  then 
tell  me. 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Mira.  I  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother : 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

This  King  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit ; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lieu  o'  the  premises, — 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, — 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom ;  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother :  Whereon 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 
Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan ;  and,  i'  the  dead  of  darkness. 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity  ! 

I,  not  remembering  how  I  cried  out  then, 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again :  it  is  a  hint 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to 't 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  further, 

And  then  1 11  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now 's  upon  us ;  without  the  which,  this 

story 
Were  most  impertinent 
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Mir  a.  Wherefore  did  they  not. 

That  hour,  destroy  us  ? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench ; 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.   Dear,  they  durst 

not; 
(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me;)  nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business  ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark ; 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea;  where  they  prepared 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat, 'not  rigged. 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  had  quit  it :  there  they  hoist  us, 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roared  to  us ;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again. 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira,  Alack !  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you ! 

Pro,  O  !  a  cherubim 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me !  Thou  didst  smile. 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven, 
When  I  have  decked  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt ; 
Under  my  burden  groaned;  which  raised  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Mira.  How  came  we  ashore  ? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design),  did  give  us  ;  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries. 
Which  since   have  steaded  much;    so,  of  his 

gentleness. 
Knowing  I  loved  my  books,  he  furnished  me, 
From  my  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mira,  'Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man ! 

Pro.  Now  I  arise  : — 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arrived ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

Mira,  Heavens  thank  you  for 't !     And  now, 
I  pray  you,  sir, 
(For  still  't  is  beating  in  my  mind,)  your  reason 
For  raising  this  sea-storm  ? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth. — 

By  accident  most  strange,  bountiful  Fortune, 
Now  my  dear  lady,  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore :  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon  ^ 

A  most  auspicious  star ;  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop.— Here  cease  more  questions ; 


Thou  art  inclined  to  sleep ;  't  is  a  good  dulness, 
And  give  it  way ; — I  know  tliou  canst  not  choose. 

[Miranda  sleeps. 
Come  away,  sei'vant,  come :  I  am  ready  now ; 
Approach,  my  Ariel ;  come. 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  All  hail,  great  master !  grave  sir,  hail ! 
I  come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure  ;  be  *t  to  fly, 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curled  clouds ;  to  thy  strong  bidding,  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 

Pro.  Hast  thou,  spirit. 

Performed  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee  ? 

Art.  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king's  ship ;  now  on  the  beak, 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flamed  amazement :  Sometimes,  I  'd  divide, 
And  bum  in  many  places ;  on  the  topmast, 
The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly. 
Then  meet  and  join :  Jove's  lightnings,  the  pre- 
cursors 
O'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And  sight-out-runuing  were  not :  The  fire  and 

cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seemed  to  besiege,   and  make  his  bold  waves 

tremble. 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pro,  My  brave  spirit ! 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  played 
Some  tricks  of  desperation :  All,  but  mariners. 
Plunged  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel, 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me ;  tlie  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-staring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair), 
Was  tlie  first  man  that  leaped;  cried,  "Hell  is 

empty. 
And  all  the  devils  are  here !  " 

Pro.  Why,  that 's  my  spirit ! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore  ? 

Ari.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  hair  perished ; 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish, 
But  fresher  than  before :  and,  as  tliou  bad'st  me, 
In  troops  I  have  dispersed  them  'bout  the  isle : 
The  king's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself; 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs, 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting, 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  king's  ship, 

The  mariners,  say,  how  thou  hast  disposed, 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet  ? 


Ari,  Safely  in  harbour 

I«  the  kmg'a  ship ;  in  the  deep  nook,  ythere  once 
'niou  caUedat  me  up  at  midnight  lo  fetch  dew 
From  the  idll-vexed  Bennoolhea,  there  she's  hid: 
The  marinen  all  under  hatches  stowed  ; 
Whom,  with  a  chHrm  joinedtotheir  sufiered  labour, 
I  have  led  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet. 
Which  I  dispersed,  they  all  have  met  again ; 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote. 
Bound  ladly  home  for  Naples ; 
Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wrecked, 
And  hb  great  person  perish. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  performed ;  but  there  'a  more  work  : 
What  is  ihe  time  a'  the  day? 

^n'.  Past  the  mid  season. 

Pro,  At  least  two  glasses :  The  time  'twixt  six 
and  now. 
Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously. 

Art.  Is  there  more  toil!    Since  thou  dost  give 

Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promised, 
Which  is  not  yet  performed  me. 


Pro.  How  now !  moody ! 

What  is 't  thou  canst  demand? 

Ari.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out?     No  more. 

Ari.  I  pray  thee 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  iervice; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistakings,  served 
Without  or  grudge,  or  grumblings:  thou  didst 

promise 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  &ee  thee  7 


Ari. 


No. 


Pro.  Thou  dost ;  and  think'st 
It  much  to  tread  the  ooze  of  the  salt  deep ; 
To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  nor^ ; 
To  do  me  businesB  in  the  veins  o'  the  earth. 
When  it  is  baked  with  frost. 

Ari.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  lieat,  malignant  thing !    Hast  thou 

The  fold  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy. 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop  ?  hast  thou  forgot  her  ? 


>i.  No,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  haat :  Where  was  she  born  ? 

spe&k ;  tell  me. 

Ari.  Sir,  in  Argier. 

Pro.  Oh,  was  she  so?  I  must, 

Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  hast  been, 
Which  ihouforgett'st.  This  damned  witch, Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know'st,  was  banished ;  for  one  thing  she  did. 
They  would  not  take  her  life :  Is  not  this  tme  1 

Ari.  Ay,  sir. 

Pro.  Tins  bhie-eyed  hag  was  hither  brought 
with  child. 
And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors :  Thou,  my  slave. 


As  thou  report'st  thyself,  wast  then  her  serrenl : 

And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 

To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorred  commands. 

Refusing  her  grand  'bests,  she  did  confine  thee. 

By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers. 

And  in  her  most  unmitlgable  rage. 

Into  a  cloven  pine;  within  which  rift 

Imprisoned,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 

A  dozen  yean;  within  which  space  she  died. 

And  left  thee  there;  where  thou  didst  Tent  thy 

As  fast  as  mill'wheeU  strike.  Then  was  this  island 
(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  btler  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-bom)  not  honoured  with 
A  human  shape. 


ArL  Yes ;  Caliban,  her  son. 

Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  say  so ;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  terrice.  Thou  best  know'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears ;  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damned,  which  Sycorax 
Cotdd  not  again  imdo ;  It  was  mine  art. 
When  I  airived,  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  tbe«  out 

Ari.  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pro.  Iflhou more murmur'at,Iwillrendan oak, 


And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  tOI 
Thou  hast  howled  away  twelve  winters. 

Ari.  Pardon,  master  : 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command. 
And  do  my  spiriting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so ;  and  after  two  days, 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Aru  That  "s  my  noble  master ! 

What  shall  I  dot  say  what 7  what  shall  I  do? 

Pro.  Go,makethyBelflikeanympho'thesea; 
be  subject 
To  no  ught  but  thine  and  mine  ;  invisible 
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To  ereij  eje-ball  else.     Qo,  take  this  shape, 
And  hi^er  come  in  *t :  hence,  with  diligence. 

[^Exit  Ariel. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake !  thou  hast  slept  well ; 
Anke! 

Mira.  The  strangeness  of  your  story  put 
Heaviness  in  me. 

Pro.  Shake  it  off:  Come  on ; 

We  H  visit  Calihan,  my  slave,  who  never 
Tieldg  OS  kind  answer. 

Mira.  T  is  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  'tis. 

We  cannot  miss  him  :  he  does  make  our  fire. 
Fetch  in  our  wood ;  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.     What  ho !  slave !  CaliUa  I 
Thoa  earth,  thou !  speak. 

CaL  [wtMm.]     There  's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro.  Come  forth,  I  say ;  there 's  other  business 
for  thee : 
Come,  thou  tortoise !  when  ? 

Re-enter  Ariel,  like  a  taater-nymph. 

Fine  apparition !     My  quaint  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

^ri.  My  lord,  it  shall  he  done.     lExit. 

Pro.  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil 
himself 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth ! 

Enter  Caliban. 

Cat,  A3  wicked  dew  as  e*er  my  mother  brushed 
With  raven's  feather  firom  unwholesome  fen. 
Drop  on  you  both !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye. 
And  blister  you  all  o*er ! 
Pro.  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have 

cramps, 
^de-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up;  urchins 
Shan,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work, 
AH  exercise  on  thee :  thou  shalt  be  pinched 
As  thick  as  honeycombs,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  them. 

^  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  iahind  's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother, 
Which  thou  tak'st  firom  me.   When  thou  cam^st 

first, 
^u  atrok'st  me,   and  mad'st  much  of  me; 

wouldst  give  me 
^ater  with  berries  in 't ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less, 
That  bum  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  loved  thee. 
And  shewed  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  the  isle. 
The  fresh  springs,  brine-pits,  barren  place,  and 

fertile; 
Cos^d  be  I  that  did  so !— All  the  charms 
^Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you ! 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have. 


Which  first  was  mine  own  king;  and  here  you 

sty  me 
In  this  hard  rock,  while  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  of  the  island. 

Pro.  Thou  most  l3dng  slave, 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness  :  I  have 

used  thee, 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care;  and  lodged 

thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didst  seek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cat.  O  ho,  O  ho ! — 'would  it  had  been  done  ! 
Thou  didst  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abhorred  slave ; 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill!  I  pitied  thee, 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each 

hour 
One  thing  or  other :  when  thou  didst  not,  savage. 
Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  woiddst  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endowed  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known :  But  thy  vile 

race. 
Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in 't  which  good 

natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with ;  therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confined  into  this  rock, 
Who  hadst  deserved  more  than  a  prison. 

Col.  You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit 

on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse :  The  red  plague  rid  you 
For  learning  me  your  language ! 
Pro.  Hag-seed,  hence ! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  wert  best^ 
To  answer  other  business.  Shrugg'st  thou,  malice  ? 
If  thou  neglect 'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I  'U  rack  thee  with  old  cramps ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  ach^s ;  make  thee  roar. 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

Cat.  No,  '  pray  thee ! — 

I  must  obey :  his  art  is  of  such  power,     [And*, 
It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos, 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 
Pro.  So,  slave ;  hence ! 

[^Exit  Caliban. 

Re-enter  Ariel  inviaible,  playing  and  tinging , 
FtKDinAUD  following  him, 

Ariel  singe. 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands : 
Court'sied  when  you  haTe,  and  kiaaed, 

(The  wild  waves  whist,) 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there ; 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 

Hark,  hark  1 
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Burden.     Bovigh,  icmagh.  [Diiprr, 

the  witch-dogB  bsrk : 
Burden.     Bowgh,  aOKgh,  [Diiptn 


Hifk,  huk  I  I  hear 

llie  atnin  of  strutting  Chanticler 
Cry,  "  Caek-a-doodle-doo." 


Fer.  Where  should  this  miuic  bet  i'  the  air, 

or  the  earth  ? 
It  Bounds  no  more  : — and  aure  it  waiti  upon 
Some  god  of  the  island.  -  Sitting  on  a  bonk 
Weeping  again  the  king  mj  father's  wreck, 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters ; 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion. 
With  its  sweet  air :  thence  1  have  followed  it, 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather : — But  't  is  gone. 
No,  it  begins  again. 

AaiEL  (in^i. 
Full  raChom  five  thy  father  lies ; 

or  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  peaili  that  were  his  eyes: 

Nothing  of  him  thai  doth  fade. 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  aoinething  rich  and  ttrange. 
Sea-nympha  hourly  ring  his  knell: 
Hark  I  now  I  hear  them, — ding-dong,  bell. 
[Burden,  iti»g-ilong. 

Fer.   The  ditty  does  remember  my  drowned 
father:— 
This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owes  : — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

Pro.  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance, 
And  say,  what  diou  aeett  yond'. 


Afim.  What  is 't  I  a  spirit  I 

Lord,  bow  it  looks  about '.  Believe  me,  sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form  :— But  't  is  a  spirit. 

Pro.  No,  wencb  i  it  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath 

such  senses 

As  we  have,  such ;  This  gallant,  which  thou  seest. 

Was  in  tbe  wreck;  and  but  he 's  something  stained 

With  grief,  that 's  beauty's  canker,  thou  mightst 

call  him 
A  goodly  person :  he  hath  lost  his  fellows. 
And  strayB  about  to  find  them. 

Alira.  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine  ;  for  notbing  natural 
I  ever  mw  to  noble. 

Pro.  It  goes  on,  I  »ee,  \_Amde. 

As  my  soul  prompts  it : — Spirit,  fine  spirit !  1  'U 

liee  thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Fer.  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  air*  attend!  Vouchsafe,  myprayer 
May  know,  if  you  remain  upon  Uus  island ; 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give. 
How  I  may  bear  me  here :  My  prime  request. 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O,  you  wonder ! 
If  you  be  maid  or  no? 

Mira.  No  wonder,  sir ; 

But  certunly  a  maid. 
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/Vr.  Mj  language !  heaveiu ! — 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech, 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken. 

Pro,  How!  the  best? 

IHiat  wert  thou,  if  the  King  of  Naples  heard  thee  ? 

jPer.  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples :  He  does  hear  me ; 
And  tliat  he  does,  I  weep:  myself  am  Naples; 
Who  witJi  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king  my  &ther  wrecked. 

Jfiro.  Alack,  for  mercy ! 

Fer.  Tes,  fiuth,  and  all  his  lords;  the  Duke  of 
Milan, 
And  his  braye  son,  being  twain. 

Pro.  The  Duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee, 
If  now  'twere  fit  to  do 't  .—At  ihe  first  sight  [Atide 
They  have  changed  eyes : — ^Delicate  Ariel, 
I H  set  thee  firee  for  this ! — A  word,  good  sir ; 
i  fear  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong :  a  word. 

Mira,  Why  speaks  my  faUier  so  ungently  ?  This 
Is  Ihe  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e'er  1  sighed  for :  pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclined  my  way ! 

Fer,  O,  if  a  virgin, 

And  your  affection  not  gone  forth,  I'  11  make  you 
The  Queen  of  Naples. 

Pro,  Soft,  sir :  one  word  more. — 

They  are  both  in  cither's  powers ;  but  this  swift 
business  ^Aside, 

I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light — One  word  more :  I  charge 

thee 
That  thou  attend  me :  thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island,  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on 't. 

Fer,  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mira.  There 's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a 
temple: 
If  the  in  spirit  have  so  fair  an  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with 't. 

Pro,  Follow  me. —       [To  Ferdinand. 

Speak  not  you  for  him;  he 's  a  traitor. — Come. 
1 11  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together : 
Searwater  shalt  thou  drink ;  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  withered  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled :  Follow. 

Per.  No ; 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 


Mine  enemy  has  more  power.  ^He  draws, 

Mira,  O  dear  father, 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He 's  gentle,  and  not  fearful. 

Pro,  What,  I  say, 

My  foot  my  tutor !  Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor ; 
Who  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar'st  not  strike,  thy 

conscience 
Is  so  possessed  with  guilt :  come  from  thy  ward ; 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira,  Beseech  you,  father ! 

Pro,  Hence ;  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mira,  Sir,  have  pity ; 

I  '11  be  his  surety. 

Pro,  Silence !  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.  What ! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor?  hush ! 
Thou  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he. 
Having  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  Foolish  wench ! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  My  affections 

Are  then  most  humble ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro,  Come  on;  obey:  [To  Ferdinand. 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again. 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Per,  So  they  are  : 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up! 
My  fother's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel, 
The  wreck  of  all  my  firiends,  or  this  man's  threats. 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me. 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  comers  else  o'  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro,  It  works : — Come  on. — 

Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel : — Follow  me. — 

[To  Ferdinand  and  Miranda. 
Hark,  what  thou  else  shalt  do  me.     [To  Ariel. 

Mira,  Be  of  comfort ; 

My  father 's  of  a  better  nature,  sir. 
Than  he  appears  by  speech ;  this  is  unwonted. 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro,  Thou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds :  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Ari,  To  the  syllable. 

Pro,  Come,  follow:  speak  not  for  him.  [2^«e«fi<. 


-       ■*•  -  •  ^'-^"^t '  f  .,  _,:  ^ . 
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Scene  1. — Another  part  of  the  laland. 

Enter  Alonio,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo, 

Adrian,  Frakcisco,  and  olhtn. 

Gon.  'Beseech  you,  lir,  be  merry :  you  have 

(So  have  we  all)  of  joy ;  for  our  escape 
li  much  beyond  out  loas :  Oiir  hint  of  vio« 
Ib  common  ;  every  day,  some  sailor'i  wife, 
The  masters  of  aome  merchant,  and  the  merchant. 
Have  jiut  our  theme  of  woe :  but  for  the  miracle, 
I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us :  then  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

jilon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant.  The  visitor  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Seb.  Look,he'B windingupthe watchof  hiswit; 
By  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Gon.  Sir,— 

Sfb.  One:— Tell. 

Gon.  When  every  grief  is  entertained,  iLat's 

Comes  to  the  entertainer — 

Seb.  A  dollar. 

GoK.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed ;  you  have 
spoken  truer  than  you  purposed. 

Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant 
you  should. 

Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  Fye.whataspeudthriftisheofhialonguel 

Alon.  I  pr'ythee,  spate. 

Gon.  Well,  1  have  done :  But  yet — 

SA.  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.  Whichof  them, he,or  Adrian,  forsgood 
wager,  first  begins  to  crow  ? 

Seb.  The  old  cock. 

Ant.  The  cockrel. 

Seb.  Done:  the  wager t 

Ant.  A  laughter. 

Srb.  A  match. 

Adr.  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert, — 

Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ant.  So,  yon  've  paid. 


Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible, — 

Seb.  Yet— 

Adr.  Yet— 

Ant.  He  could  not  miss  it. 

Adr.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and 
delicate  temperance. 

AnI.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Stb.  Ay,  and  a  aublle ;  as  he  moat  leamedl; 
delivered. 

Adr.  The  Mr  itreathes  upon  us  here  most 
sweetly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

AnI.  Or,  aa  't  were  perfumed  by  a  fen. 

Gon.  Here  is  everything  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.  True  ;  lave  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there  's  none,  or  little. 

Gon.  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looki ! 
how  green ! 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in  'L 

Ant.  He  misses  not  much. 

Seb.  No;  hedothbutmiatake  the  truth  totally. 

Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is  (which  is  indeed 
almost  beyond  credit) — 

Seb.  As  many  vouched  rarities  are. 

Gon.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were, 
drenched  in  the  sea,  hold,  notwithstanding,  their 
freshness  and  glosses;  being  rather  new  dyed, 
than  stained  with  salt  water. 

AnI.  If  but  one  of  his  pocketa  could  speak, 
would  it  not  say,  he  liest 

Stb.  Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gon.    Methinks,  our   garments   are   now   aa 
fresh  as  when  we  put  them  on  first  in  Afirick, 
(he   marriage   of  the   king's   fair   daughter 
Claribel  lo  the  King  of  Tunis. 

eb.  '  Twas  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  prosper 

Adr.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such 
I  paragon  to  their  queen. 

Gon.  Not  since  Widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant.  Widow  I  a  pox  o'  that !  How  came  that 
widow  in?  Widow  Dido! 

Seb.  Whatifbehadsaid, Widower £nea«too; 


Good  lord,  how  you  take  it ! 

Jir.  Widow  Dido,  said  you  ?  you  make  me 
ffiody  of  that :  She  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gtm.  This  Tuuii,  sir,  wai  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage  I 

GoK.  I  ataure  jou,  Carthage. 

AiU.  Hit  word  is  more  than  the  miraculoui  baip. 

Stb.  He  hath  raised  the  wall,  and  houiee  too. 

Ant.  What  iinpoMible  matter  will  he  make 

Seb.  1  think  he  will  carry  thti  island  home  in 
liis  pocket,  and  give  it  hit  Kin  for  an  apple. 

Ant.  And,  Bowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea, 
MDf  forth  more  islands. 

G<HL  Ayt 

Jut.  Why,  in  good  time. 

Caa.  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  our  gannellts 
Krm  now  as  fresh,  u  when  we  were  at  Tunii  at 


the  marriage  of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

Jnl.  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb.  'Bate,  I  beseech  you,  Widow  Dido. 

Ant.  O,  Widow  Dido ;  ay,  Widow  Dido. 

Gon.  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  ai  &eah  u  the  firtt 
day  I  wore  it  f     1  mean,  in  a  sort. 

Jnt.  That  sort  was  well  fished  for. 

Gon.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's 
marriage! 

Aloit.  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears, 

The  stomach  of  my  sense :  'Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  there  I  for,  coming  thence, 
My  son  is  lost ;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too. 
Who  is  so  far  from  Italy  removed, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.     O  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee ! 


Fran.  Sir,  he  may  live ; 

I  u*  him  beat  the  suites  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs ;  he  trod  the  water, 
Whoie  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
Tlie  luige  most  swoln  that  met  him ;  his  bold 

'Bore  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oared 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  d»  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  hasis  howed, 
As  ftooiung  to  relieve  him ;  I  not  doubt, 
He  caiDe  alive  to  land. 

Aim.  No,  no,  he 's  gone. 

Sii.  Sir,  yon  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great 
lose; 
Tlist  sould   not  bless  our   Europe  with  your 

BdI  rather  lose  her  to  an  African ; 

"here  she,  at  least,  is  banished  from  your  eye, 

^Hio  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on 't 

Akm.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Stb.  You  were  kneeled  to,  and  imp6rtuned 
otherwise 
B;  all  of  ns ;  and  the  &ir  soul  herself 


Weighed,  between  lotbnesi  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  she  'd  bow.  We  have  lost 

your  son, 
I  fear,  for  ever  :  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  business'  making. 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them :  the  fault 's 
Your  own. 

Aton.  So  is  the  dearest  of  the  loss. 

Oon.  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness, 
And  time  to  speak  it  in ;  you  rub  the  sore. 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Sfb.  Very  well. 

Ant.  And  most  chirurgeonly. 

Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  ua  all,  good  sir, 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Stb.  Foul  weather  1 

Anl.  Very  foul. 

Gon.  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  He  'd  sow  it  with  nettle-teed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mellows. 

Gon.  And  were  the  king  of  it,  what  wouldldo? 

Seb.  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wme. 
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Gon.  r  the  commonwealth,  I  would  hy  con- 
traries 
Execute  all  things :  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate  ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known ;  no  use  of  service, 
Of  riches,  or  of  poverty ;  contract,  succession. 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none : 
No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil : 
No  occupation ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too ;  but  innocent  and  pure  : 
No  sovereignty : — 

Seb.  And  yet  he  would  be  king  on  't. 

j4nt.  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  for- 
gets  the  beginning. 

Gon,  All  things  in  common,  nature  should 
produce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 
Would  I  not  have;  but  nature  should  bring  forth, 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foison,  all  abundance. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb.  No  marrying  *mong  his  subjects  ? 

Ant.  None,  man;  all  idle;  whores  and  knaves. 

Gon.  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir. 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 

Seb.  'Save  his  majesty ! 

Ant.  Long  live  Gonzalo ! 

Gon.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir  ? — 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more :  thou  dost  talk  nothing 
to  me. 

Gon.  I  do  well  believe  your  highness;  and 
did  it  to  minister  occasion  to  these  gentlemen, 
who  are  of  such  sensible  and  nimble  lungs,  that 
they  always  use  to  laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant.  T  was  you  we  laughed  at. 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am 
nothing  to  you :  so  you  may  continue,  and  laugh 
at  nothing  still. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given  ? 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle ;  you 
would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she 
would  continue  in  it  five  weeks  without  changing. 

Enter  Ariel  invisiblei  playing  solemn  mtuic. 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 
Ant.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 
Gon.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  I  will  not  adventure 
my  discretion  so  weakly.     Will  you  laugh  me 
asleep,  for  I  am  very  heavy  ? 
Ant.  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

{^AU  sleep  but  Alonso,  Sebastian,  and 
Antonio. 
AUm.  What,  all  so  soon  asleep!  I  wish  mine  eyes 
Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts : 

I  find 
They  are  inclined  to  do  so. 


Seb.  Please  you,  sir. 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  ofiTer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth, 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant.  We  two,  my  lord. 

Will  guard  your  person,  while  you  take  your  rest, 
And  watch  your  safety. 

Alon.  Thank  you :  wondrous  heavy. — 

[Alonso  sleeps.     Exit  Ariel. 

Seb.  What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them  ? 

Ant.  It  is  the  quality  o'  the  climate. 

Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not  then  our  eyelids  sink  ?     I  find  not 
Myself  disposed  to  sleep. 

Ant.  Nor  I ;  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent ; 
They  dropped,  as  by  a  thundei^stroke.     What 

might, 
Worthy  Sebastian? — 0,what  might? — no  more  :— 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face. 
What  thou  shouldst  be :  the  occasion  speaks  thee ; 

and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  What,  art  thou  waking  ? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  speak? 

Seb.  I  do ;  and,  surely, 

It  is  a  sleepy  language ;  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep :  What  is  it  thou  didst  say  ? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open ;  standing,  speaking,  moving. 
And  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  lett*st  thy  fortune  sleep— die  rather;  wink'st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly ; 

There 's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom :  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do 
Trebles  thee  o'er. 

Seb.  Well,  I  am  standing  water. 

Ant.  1  '11  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  so :  to  ebb. 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 

Ant.  O, 

If  you  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpose  cherish, 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  stripping  it, 
You  more  invest  it !     Ebbing  men,  indeed. 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run. 
By  their  own  fear,  or  sloth. 

Seb.  Pr'ythee,  say  on : 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee ;  and  a  birth,  indeed, 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  sir: 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this 
(Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory, 
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Wben  he  is  eardied),  hath  here  almost  persuaded 
(Far  he  *a  a  spirit  of  persnasioD,  only 
Professes  to  persuade)  the  king,  his  son  *s  alive ; 
Tii  as  impossible  that  he 's  undrowned, 
As  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

Seb.  1  have  no  hope 

Hist  he 's  nndrowned. 

Amt.  Of  out  of  that  no  hope, 

What  great  hope  have  you !  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  an  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond. 
But  doubts  discovery  there.    Wfll  you  grant, 

with  me. 
That  Ferdinand  is  drowned. 

Seb.  He 's  gone. 

Ami,  Then,  tell  me, 

Who 's  ihe  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  CUribel. 

JmL  She  that  is  Queen  of  Tunis :  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life ;  she  that  from 

Naples 
Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post 
(The  man  i'  the  moon 's  too  slow),  till  new-bom 

chins 
Be  rough  and  racorable ;  she,  from  whom 
We  were  all  sea-swallowed,  though  some  cast 

again; 
And,  by  that,  destined  to  perform  an  act. 
Whereof  what 's  past  is  prologue ;  what  to  come. 
In  yours  and  my  discharge. 

Seb.  What  stuff  is  this  ?— How  say  you  ? 

Tis  tn]e,my  brother's  daughter 's  Queen  ofTunis: 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ami.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out,  "  How  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples?" — ^Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake ! — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seized  them ;  why,  they  were  no 

worse 
Than  now  they  are :  There  be,  that  can  rule  Naples, 
As  wen  as  he  that  sleeps ;  lords,  that  can  prate 
As  amply  and  unnecessarily 
As  this  Gonzalo ;  1  mjrself  could  make 
A  chough  of  as  deep  chat    O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  thu 
For  your  advancement  ?  Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Seb.  Methinks,  I  do. 

Ani.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

5«6.  I  remember. 

Ton  did  supplant  your  brother  Ptospero. 

AtU.  True: 

And,  look,  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me ; 
Much  feater  than  before :  My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Sdf.  But,  for  your  conscienci 


Ant.  Ay,  sir;  where  Ues that?  ifitwereakybe, 
T  would  put  me  to  my  slipper :  But  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom ;  twenty  consciences. 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest !  Here  lies  your  brother, 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon, 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he 's  like :  whom  I, 
With  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it. 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever :  whiles  you,  doing  thus. 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  Sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course.    For  all  the  rest, 
They  11  take  suggestion,  as  a  cat  laps  milk ; 
They  11  teU  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  case,  dear  friend, 

Shall  be  my  precedent ;  as  thou  gott'st  Milan, 
1 11  come  by  Naples.  Draw  thy  sword :  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st; 
And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together : 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  Uke, 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 

Seb.  O,  but  one  word. 

{^They  converse  apart. 

Music.    Re-enter  Ariel,  mvisibk. 

Art.  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the 
danger 
That  these,  his  friends,  are  in ;  and  sends  me  forth 
(For  else  his  project  dies)  to  keep  them  living. 

[Sings  in  Gonzalo's  ear. 

While  you  here  do  snoring  He, 
Open-eyed  conspiracy 

His  time  doth  take : 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care, 
Shake  off  slumber,  and  beware : 

Awake!  Awake! 

Ant.  Then  let  us  both  be  sudden.  [They  wake. 

Gon.  Now,  good  angels,  preserve  the  king ! 

Akm.  Why,  how  now,  ho !    awake!  Why  are 
you  drawn? 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking? 

Oon.  What 's  the  matter? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose. 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hoUow  burst  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions ;  did  it  not  wake  you? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

Alon.  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  O,  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear; 
To  make  an  earthquake !  sure  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

AUm.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo? 

Gon.  Upon  mine  honour,  sir,  I  heard  a  hum- 
ming. 
And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me . 
I  shaked  you,  sir,  and  cried ;  as  mine  eyes  opened. 
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ACT   II. 


TEMPEST. 


SCENE   II. 


I  saw  their  weapons  drawn : — there  was  a  noise, 
That  *8  verity :  T  is  hest  we  stand  upon  our  guard ; 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place :  let 's  draw  our  wea- 
pons. 
Alon.  Lead  off  this  groimd ;  and  let 's  make 
fiirther  search 
For  my  poor  son. 

Gon,      Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts ! 

For  he  is,  sure,  i'  the  island. 

Alon,  Lead  away. 

Art,  Prospero  my  lord  shall  know  what  I  have 

done :  lAnde. 

So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.  ^Exeunt. 


Scene  IL — Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Caliban,  with  a  burden  of  wood. 
A  noise  of  thunder  heard. 

CaL  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make 

him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease  !     His  spirits  hear  me. 
And  yet  I  needs  must  ciu^e.  But  they  '11  nor  pinch. 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'  the  mire, 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  them ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me : 
Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me, 
And  after,  bite  me ;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  barefoot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  footfall ;  sometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders,  who,  with  cloven  tongues, 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness : — Lo !  now !  lo ! 

Enter  Trinculo. 

Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his ;  and  to  torment  me. 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly :  I  *11  fall  flat ; 
Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Trin.  Here 's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear 
off  any  weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brew- 
ing; I  hear  it  sing  i*  the  wind :  yond'  same  black 
cloud,  yond'  huge  one,  looks  like  a  foul  bumbard 
that  would  shed  his  liquor.  If  it  should  thunder, 
as  it  did  before,  I  know  not  where  to  hide  my 
head :  yond'  same  cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall 
by  pailfuls. — ^What  have  we  here?  a  man  or  a 
fish?  dead  or  alive?  A  fish:  he  smells  like  a 
fish :  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell ;  a  kind 
of,  not  of  the  newest,  Poor-John.  A  strange 
fish !  Were  I  in  England  now  (as  once  I  was), 
and  had  this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool 
there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver:  there 
would  this  monster  make  a  man ;  any  strange 
beast  there  makes  a  man :  when  they  will  not 
give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will 
lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.     Legged  like 


a  man !  and  his  fins  like  arms !  Warm,  o'  my 
troth !  I  do  now  let  loose  my  opinion,  hold  it  no 
longer ;  this  is  no  fish,  but  an  islander,  that  hath 
lately  suffered  by  a  thunder-bolt.  [^Thunder.'] 
Alas !  the  storm  is  come  again :  my  best  way  is 
to  creep  under  his  gaberdine ;  there  is  no  other 
shelter  hereabout :  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with 
strange  bedfellows.  I  will  here  shroud,  till  the 
dregs  of  the  storm  be  past 

Enter  Stephano,  singing  ;  a  bottle  in  his  hand. 

I  shall  no  more  to  sea,  to  sea, 
Here  shall  I  die  ashore : — 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's 
funeral :  Well,  here  *s  my  comfort         {^Drinks. 

The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain,  and  I, 

The  gunner,  and  his  mate, 
Loved  Mall,  Meg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery, 

But  none  of  us  cared  for  Kate : 

For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang. 

Would  cry  to  a  sailor,  "Go,  hang;" 
She  loved  not  the  savour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch, 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  where'er  she  did  itch : 

Then  to  sea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune,  too :  But  here 's  my  comfort 

[Drinks. 
Cfd.  Do  not  torment  me :  Oh ! 

Ste.  What 's  the  matter  ?  Have  we  devils  here  ? 
Do  you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  savages,  and  men 
of  Inde  ?  Ha !  I  have  not  'scaped  drowning,  to 
be  afeard  now  of  your  four  legs ;  for  it  hath  been 
said,  *' As  proper  a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs, 
cannot  make  him  give  ground:"  and  it  shaU  be 
said  so  again,  while  Stephano  breathes  at  nostrils. 

Cal.  The  spirit  torments  me  :  Oh ! 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with 
four  legs :  who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague : 
Where  the  devil  should  he  learn  our  language  ? 
I  will  give  him  some  relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that : 
If  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tune,  and 
get  to  Naples  with  him,  he 's  a  present  for  any 
emperor  that  ever  trod  on  neat's-leather. 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee ;  I  'II  bring 
my  wood  home  faster. 

Ste.  He 's  in  his  fit  now ;  and  does  not  talk 
after  the  wisest  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle : 
if  he  have  never  drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go 
near  to  remove  his  fit  If  I  can  recover  him, 
and  keep  him  tame,  I  will  not  take  too  much 
for  him :  he  shall  pay  for  him  that  hath  him, 
and  that  soundly. 

Cal.  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt;  thou 
wilt,  anon,  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling;  now 
Prosper  works  upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways  ;  open  your  mouth ; 
here  is  that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat ; 
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open  jouT  month :  this  will  shake  yonr  ihakingj 
I  cmn  tell  you,  and  that  toundly :  you  caanot  tell 
who  '•  your  fiieod  :  open  your  chapa  again. 

THh.  1  should  know  that  voice :  It  should 
be — hut  he  i«  drowned ;  and  these  are  devils : 
Ob !  defend  me ! — 

SU.  Four  l^s,  and  two  voices ;  a  moat  deli- 
cate monster !  Hia  fonrBrd  voice  now  b  to 
^leak  well  of  hia  fiiend ;  hia  backward  voice  ia 
to  utter  foul  speeches,  and  to  detract  If  all  the 
wine  in  my  bottle  will  recover  him,  1  wiU  help 
his  ague.  Come — Amen !  I  will  pour  aome  in 
thy  other  mouth. 

Trin.  Stephano,— 

SU.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me  1  Mercy ! 
mercy  1  Thia  ii  a  devil,  and  no  monster :  I  will 
leave  him ;  I  have  no  long  spoon. 

Trim.  Stephano! — if  thou  beest  Stephano, 
touch  me,  and  speak  to  me ;  for  I  am  Trinculo ; 
— be  not  afeerd, — thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

SU.  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth ;  1  'II 
puD  thee  by  the  lesser  legs :  if  any  be  Trinculo'a 
t^s,  these  are  they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo, 
indeed :  How  earnest  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this 
mooncalf!    Can  he  vent  Trinculoa  T 

Trm,  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thimder- 
■troke  : — But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Stephano? 
I  hope  now,  thou  art  not  drowned.    Is  the  storm 


overblown  ?  I  hid  me  under  the  dead  moon- 
calf's gaberdine,  for  fear  of  the  storm.  And  art 
thou  living,  Stephano?  O  Stephano,  two  Nea- 
politans 'scaped ! 

SU.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  turn  me  about ;  my 
stomach  is  not  constant. 

CaL  These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not 

That 's  a  brave  god,  and  bean  celestial  liquor : 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

SU.  How  didst  thou  'scape !  how  cam'st  thou 
hither?  swear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  cam'st 
hither.  1  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the 
sailors  heaved  overboard,  by  this  bottle !  which 
I  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  mine  own 
hands,  since  I  was  cast  ashore. 

CaL  I  '11  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  true 
subject;  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

SU,  Here ;  swear  then  how  thou  escapedst. 

7Hn.  Swam  ashore,  man,  like  a  duck ;  I  can 
swim  like  a  duck,  1  'U  be  sworn. 

SU.  Here,  kiss  the  book :  Though  thou  canst 
swim  Eke  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Trin.  O  Stephano,  hast  any  more  of  this? 

Sle.  The  whole  butt,  man ;  my  cellar  is  in  a 
rock  by  the  sea-side,  where  my  wine  ia  hid. 
How  now,  mooncalf?  how  does  thine  ague? 

CaL  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  t 


Sle.  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee  :  I  was 
the  man  in  the  moon,  when  lime  was. 

Cal.  I  have  aeeo  thee  in  her,  and  1  do  adore 

My  mistress  shewed  me  thee,  and  ch;  dog,  and 
thy  bush. 

Sle.  Come,  swear  to  that ;  kiss  the  hook  :  1 
will  ftimish  it  anon  with  new  contents ;  swear. 

Trin.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow 
monster: — I  afeard  of  him?  a  very  weak  monster. 
— The  man  V  the  moon ! — a  most  poor  credulous 
monster :  Well  drawn,  monster,  In  good  sooth. 

Cal.  I  '11  shew  thee  every  fertile  inch  o"  Ihe 

And  1  vrill  liiss  thy  foot :  I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 

Trin.   By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and 
drunken  monster ;  when  his  god 's  asleep,  he  'U 
rob  his  bottle- 
Co/.  I  'II  kiss  thy  foot ;  I  '11  swear  myself  thy 
subject. 

Sle.  Come  on  then ;  down  and  swear. 

Trin.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this 
puppy-headed  monster :  a  most  scurvy  monster ! 
I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him, — 

Ste.  Come,  kiss. 

Trin.  — but  that  the  poor  monster 's  in  drink ; 
An  abominable  monster ! 

Cal.  I  'U  shew  thee  the  best  springs ;  I  '11  pluck 
thee  berries ; 
I  'U  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve! 
I  '11  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  foUow  thee. 


Thou  wondrous  man. 

Trin,   A  most  ridiculous  monster !  to  make  a 
wonder  of  a  poor  drunkard- 
Cot  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs 
grow; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Shew  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet ;  I  'II  bring  thee 
To  cluat'ring  filberts,  and  sometimes  1 11  get  thee 
Young  sea-mells  from  the  rock :  Wilt  thou  go 
with  me  ? 
Sle.  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without 
any  more  talking. — Trinculo,  the  king  and  all 
our  company  else  being  drowned,  we  will  inherit 
here. — Here;  bear  my  bottle.    Fellow  Trinculo, 
we  '11  fill  him  by  and  by  again. 


Fvewell,  mai 
ia.  A  howling 


tingi  dmnkealg. 
teri  farewell,  farenell. 
nonsCer ;  a  drunken  mo] 


No  more  dsms  I  'II  make  for  fish  i 

Nor  fetch  in  firing 

At  requiring, 
Nor  scrape  trencher,  nor  wash  dish  ; 
, 'B»n,  Ca— Caliban, 


Has  a 


—Gets 


Freedom,  hey-day !  hey-day,  freedom !  freedom, 
hey-day,  freedom  I 
Sle.  O  brave  monster !  lead  the  way.  \^Exeunl. 


Scene  I— Before  Probfeho's  Cell 

Enter  Ferdinand,  bearing  a  log. 

Ser.  There  be  some  sports  are  painful ;  but 

their  labour 

Delight  in  them  sets  off ;  some  kinds  of  baseness 

Are  nobly  undergone ;  and  most  poor  matters 

Point  Va  rich  ends.    This  my  mean  task  would 

be 
As  heavy  to  me,  as  't  is  odious ;  but 
The  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens  what 's  dead. 


And  makes  my  labours  pleasiuvs :  Oh,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed; 
And  he's  composed  of  harshness.    I  must  remove 

Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up. 
Upon  a  sore  injunction  :  My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work;  and  says,  such 

Had  ne'er  like  Executor.     I  forget: 

But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my 

labours; 
Most  busy-less,  when  I  do  it. 


EnUr  MiiAHDA ;  aitd  Pkobpero  at  a  ditlanee. 
Mlra,  Alas,  now !  pray  you, 

Work  not  so  hard :  I  would  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs,  that  you  are  enjoined  to  pile ! 
Praj,  Bet  itdovn,  andrestyou:  when  this  bumi. 
Twill  weep  fpr  hfli-ing  wearied  you;  My  father 
1(  hard  at  study  ;  pniy  now,  rest  yourself; 
He  '■  safe  for  these  three  hours. 
Ftr.  O  most  dear  raistress, 


The  sun  wiU  *e 
What  I  must  si 

Mlra.  If  you '11  sit  down, 

I  'II  bear  your  logs  the  while:  Pray.giveme  that; 
I  'II  carty  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature ; 

I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo. 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 


Mira.  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you :  and  I  should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease ;  for  my  good  will  is  to  it, 
And  yonn  it  is  against 

Pro.  Poor  worm !  thou  art  infected ; 

This  vintation  shews  it. 

Mira.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer.  No,  noble  mistress;  'tis  fresh  morning 
with  me. 


When  you  are  by,  at  night    I  do  beseech  you 
(Chiefly,  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers). 
What  is  your  name? 

Mira.  Miranda : — 0  my  father, 

I  have  broke  your  'best  to  say  so ! 

Ftr.  Admired  Miranda  t 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration ;  worth 
What 's  dearest  to  the  world !    Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  eyed  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 


ACT   III. 


TEMPEST. 


SCENE    II. 


The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  liked  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  But  you,  O  you, 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best. 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex;  no  woman's  face  remember. 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own ;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend. 
And  my  dear  father :  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but,  by  my  modesty 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower),  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape, 
Beside  yourself,  to  like  of: — But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda;  I  do  think,  a  king; 
(I  would,  not  so!)  and  woidd  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  I  would  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth. — Hear  my  soul 

speak ; — 
The  ve:y  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service;  there  resides, 
To  mf.ke  me  slave  to  it;  and  for  your  sake, 
Am  ]  this  patient  log-man. 

Mtra.  Do  you  love  me? 

Fer,  0  heaven,  O  earth,  bear  witness  to  this 
sound, 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event, 
If  I  speak  true;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me,  to  mischief!    I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'  the  world, 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mira.  I  am  a  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Pro,  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections !   Heavens,  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  youf 

Mira,  At  mine  un worthiness,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give;  and  much  less  take 
What  I  shall  die  to  want :  But  this  is  trifling; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself, 
The,bigger  bulk  it  shews.  Hence,  bashful  cunning ; 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me; 
If  not,  I  '11  die  youc  maid:  to  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me;  but  I  'U  be  your  servant. 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  mistress,  dearest, 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Mira.  My  husband,  then? 


Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom :  here 's  my  hand. 

Mira.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in't:  And 
now  farewell, 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer.  A  thousand!  thousand! 

{^Exeunt  Ferdinand  and  Miranda. 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be. 
Who  are  surprised  with  all;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.     I  '11  to  my  book; 
For  yet,  ere  supper  time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  {^ExU. 


Scene  II. — Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Stephano  and  Trinculo;  Caliban 
following  with  a  bottle. 

Ste.  Tell  not  me; — ^when  the  butt  is  out,  we 
will  drink  water;  not  a  drop  before:  therefore 
bear  up,  and  board  'em :  Servant-monster,  drink 
to  me. 

Trin.  Servant-monster?  the  folly  of  this  bland ! 
They  say,  there 's  but  five  upon  this  ble :  we  are 
three  of  them ;  if  the  other  two  be  brained  like 
us,  the  state  totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid  thee ; 
thy  eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

THn.  Where  should  they  be  set  else?  he  were 
a  brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tafl. 

Ste.  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue 
in  sack :  for  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me : 
I  swam,  ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  five-and- 
thirty  leagues,  off  and  on,  by  this  light. — ^Thou 
shalt  be  my  lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list;  he's  no 
standard. 

Ste.  We  11  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neither :  but  you  '11  lie,  like  dogs ; 
and  yet  say  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Mooncalf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou 
beest  a  good  mooncalf. 

Cal.  How  does  thy  honour?    Let  me  lick  thy 
shoe: 
I  'U  not  serve  him,  he  is  not  valiant. 

Trvfi.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster !  I  am 
in  case  to  justle  a  constable :  why,  thou  deboshed 
fish  thou,  was  there  ever  a  man  a  coward,  that 
hath  drunk  so  much  sack  as  I  to  day?  Wilt  thou 
tell  a  monstrous  lie,  being  but  half  a  fish  and  half 
a  monster? 

Cal.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thou  let  him, 
my  lord? 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he ! — ^that  a  monster  should 
be  such  a  natural! 

Cal.  Lo,  lo,  again !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your 
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bnd;  if  jou  ptoTe  a  mutineer,  the  nest  tree — 
Th(  poor  moiuter'i  my  nibject,  and  he  ahall  not 
nflcr  indignit)'. 
.  Col  I  thuik  atj  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  he 
lleuedtobeaikenoDee  again  to  the  suit  I  made 
iWt 
Stt.  Many  will  I :  kneel  and  repeat  it;  I  will 
Mod,  and  ao  ihall  Trinculo. 

I  Enter  AaiEL,  uttitibU. 

I  CU  At  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  nibject  to 
1  tfiiDli  *  (orcereT,  that  by  hii  cunning  hath 
cbeurd  me  of  thia  iiland. 

An.  Thouliett. 

C^  Thou  Ueat,  thou  jetting  mtuikey,  thou ; 
1  mid,  my  valiant  mailer  would  dettroy  thee; 
I  in  not  lie. 

Sit.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in 
Ui  till,  by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  tome  of  your 
ItriL 

Trn.  Why,  I  uid  nothing. 

ill.  Hum,  then,  and  no  moK. — [ra  Caliban. 
Fncwd. 

CtL  I  ny,  by  lorceiy  he  got  tbit  itle; 
Fran  me  he  got  iL     If  thy  greatneM  will 


Revenge  it  on  him — for,  1  know,  thou  dar'tt; 
But  this  thing  dare  not 

SU.  That'*  noat  certain. 

CnJ.  Thou  tbalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I H  terre  thee. 

SU.  Hownowihall  thiibecompaaied?  Cantt 
thou  bring  me  to  the  party? 

Cat.  Yea,  yea,  my  lord;  1 11  yield  him  thee 

Where  thou  maytt  knock  a  nail  into  bia  bead. 
Ari.  Thou  lieit,  thou  canst  not. 
Cat.  What  a  pied  ninny  'i  this?    Thou  scurvy 

I  do  beteech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows. 
And  ta]ce  his  battle  &om  him ;  when  that  'i  gone, 
He  «hall  drink  nought  but  brine;  for  I'll  not 

shew  him 
Where  the  qiuck  freshes  ore. 

Sit.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  danger : 
interrupt  the  moniter  one  word  further,  and,  by 
this  hand,  1 11  turn  my  mercy  out  of  doort,  and 
make  a  stockfish  of  thee. 

Trvt.  Why,  what  did  It  1  did  nothing;  I '11  go 
further  off. 

SU.  Didit  thou  not  say,  he  liedT 

An.  ThouUett 


Stt.Dnlwot  take  thou  that  [Striket  kia. 
li  joa  like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trn.  I  did  not  give  the  lie ;- — Out  o' your  wits, 

"•i  hetring  too? A  pox  o'  your  bottle!  lhi» 

"t  Sick  and  drinking  do. — A  murrain  on  your 
°>°nneT,  and  the  devil  take  your  fingers! 

CsL  Ha,ha,ba! 

Stt.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale.  Pr'ythee, 
>tud  further  off. 


C^  Beat  him  enough ;  after  a  little  time, 
I  'U  beat  him  too. 

Stt.  Stand  further. — Come,  proceed. 

Cat.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  't  is  a  custom  with  him 
['  the  aflemoon  to  sleep :  there  thou  mayit  brain 

Having  first  seixed  his  books ;  or  with  a  1(^ 
Batter  hit  skull,  or  psunch  him  with  a  stake. 
Or  cut  his  wesand  with  thy  knife :  Remember, 
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First  to  possess  his  books ;  for  without  them 

He 's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 

One  spirit  to  command :  they  all  do  hate  him. 

As  rootedly  as  I :  Bum  but  his  books ; 

He  has  brave  utensils  (for  so  he  calls  them), 

Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he  '11  deck  withal. 

And  that  most  deeply  to  consider,  is 

The  beauty  of  his  daughter;  he  himself 

Calls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  ne'er  saw  woman, 

But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  she; 

But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax, 

As  greatest  does  least 

Ste.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass? 

Cal,  Ay,lord,  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant. 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man :  his  daughter 
and  I  will  be  king  and  queen;  (save  our  graces!) 
and  Trinculo  and  thyself  shall  be  viceroys : — Dost 
thou  like  the  plot,  Trinculo? 

Trin,  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand;  I  am  sorry  I  beat 
thee :  but,  while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue 
in  thy  head. 

Cal.  Within  this  half-hoiur  will  he  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Art.  This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

Cal.  Thou  mak'st  me  merry:   I  am  full  of 
pleasure ; 
Let  us  be  jocund:  Will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason, 
any  reason :  Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing.  [^Sings. 

Flout*em,  and  scout 'em;  and  scout 'em,  andflout'em; 
Thought  is  free. 

Cal.  That's  not  the  tune. 

[Ariel  plays  the  tune  on  a  tabor  and  pipe. 

Ste.  What  is  this  same? 

Trin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by 
the  picture  of  Nobody. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  a  man,  shew  thyself  in  thy 
likeness:  if  thou  beest  a  devil,  take  't  as  thou  list 

Trin.  O,  forgive  me  my  sins ! 

Ste.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts :  I  defy  thee : — 
Mercy  upon  us! 

Cal.  Art  thou  afeard? 

Ste.  No,  monster,  not  I. 

Cal.  Be  not  afeard;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises, 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt 

not 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears;  and  sometimes  voices, 
That,  if  I  then  had  waked  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again ;  and  then,  in  dreaming. 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open  and  shew 
riches 


Ready  to  drop  upon  me :  that,  when  I  waked, 
I  cried  to  dream  again. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me, 
where  I  shall  have  my  music  for  nothing. 

Cal.  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by :  I  remember  the 
story. 

Trin.  The  sound  is  going  away:  let's  follow  it, 
and  after,  do  our  work. 

Ste.  Lead,  monster;  we'll  follow. — I  would  I 
could  see  this  taborer ;  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come?  I  '11  follow,  Stephano. 

[^ExeurU. 

Scene  III. — Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  and  others. 

Gon.  By  'r  lakin,  I  can  go  no  further,  sir; 
My  old  bones  ache :  here 's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through  forth-right  s  and  meanders !  by  your  pa- 
tience, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

Alan.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee. 

Who  am  myself  attached  with  weariness, 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits :  sit  down  and  rest 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer:  he  is  drowned. 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find :  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land:  Well,  let  him  go. 

Ant.  I  am  right  glad  that  he 's  so  out  of  hope. 

[^Aside  to  Sebastian. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolved  to  effect. 

Seb.  The  next  advantage 

Will  we  take  thoroughly. 

Ant.  Let  it  be  to-night; 

For,  now  they  are  oppressed  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

Seb.  I  say  to-night :  no  more. 

Solemn  and  strange  music;  and  Prospero  above, 
invisible.  Enter  several  strange  Sliapes,  bringing 
in  a  banquet ;  they  dance  about  it  with  getUle 
actions  of  sahUationt  and  inviting  the  long,  4>c., 
to  eat,  they  depart. 

Alon.  What  harmony  is  this?  my  good  friends, 
hark! 

Gon,  Marvellous  sweet  music! 

Alon.  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens!    What 
were  these? 

Seb.  A  living  drollery :  Now  I  will  believe, 
That  there  are  unicorns;  that,  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne ;  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant.  I  'II  believe  both ; 
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And  vhat  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me, 
And  rU  be  swom  't  is  true :  travellers  ne'er  did 

lie, 
though  fools  at  home  condemn  them. 

GoiL  If  in  Naples 

1  ihoold  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  ? 
If  I  should  say,  I  saw  such  islanders 
(For,  certes,  these  are  people  of  the  island), 
IHio,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet, 

note, 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pro.  Honest  lord,  [Ande, 

Thou  hast  said  well ;  for  some  of  you  there  present 
Are  worae  than  devils. 

Ahm.  I  cannot  too  much  muse. 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,  ex- 
pressing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Pn>.  Praise  in  departing.  [^Aside. 

Fran,  They  vanished  strangely. 

Seb,  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind;  for  we  have 

stomachs. — 
Will 't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here? 

Akm,  Not  I. 

GoR,  Faith  sir,  you  need  not  fear:  When  we 
were  boys. 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dev-lapped  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging 

at  them 
Walleti  of  flesh?  or  that  there  were  such  men 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts?  which  now 

we  find, 
£sch  putter-out  on  five  for  one,  will  bring  us 
Oood  warrant  of. 

Alan,  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed. 

Although  my  last :  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past: — Brother,  my  lord  the  duke. 
Stud  to,  and  do  as  we. 

Tktader  and  lightning.  Enter  Akiel,  Ukea  harpy; 
dapt  kit  wings  upon  the  table,  and  with  a  qiuiint 
ievke,  the  banquet  vanishet. 

Ari,  You  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world, 
And  what  is  in 't)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up;  and  on  this  island 
^liere  man  doth  not  inhabit;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.    I  have  made  you  mad ; 
[Seeing  Alomso,  Sebastian,  ^c.  draw  their 
swards. 
And  even  with  such  like  valour,  men  hang  and 

drown 
IVir  proper  selves.   You  fools !  I  and  my  fellows 


Are  ministers  of  fate ;  the  elements. 

Of  whom  your  swords  are  tempered,  may  as  weU 

Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemocked-at 

stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  that 's  in  my  plume ;  my  feUow-minis- 

ters 
Are  like  invulnerable;  if  you  could  hurt, 
Yoiur  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths, 
And  will  not  be  uplifted :  But,  remember 
(For  that's  my  business  to  you)  that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero ; 
Exposed  unto  the  sea,  which  hath  requit  it. 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child .  for  which  foul  deed 
The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
Incensed  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  the  crea- 
tures. 
Against  your  peace :  Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft;  and  do  pronounce  by  me. 
Lingering  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once)  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You,  and  your  ways ;  whose  wrath  to  guard  you 

from 
(Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle,  else  falls 
Upon  your  heads)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow. 
And  a  clear  life  ensuing. 

He  vcmishes  in  thunder :  then,  to  soft  music,  enter 
the  Shapes  again,  and  dance  with  mops  and 
mowes,  and  carry  out  the  table. 

Pro.  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast  thou 

[^Aside. 
Performed,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devoiuing : 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated, 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say :  so,  with  good  life. 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done :  my  high  charms 

work. 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions :  they  now  are  in  my  power ; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  whilst  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand  (who  they  suppose  is  drowned). 
And  his  and  my  loved  darling. 

[Exit  Prospero /rom  <^ove. 

Gon.  r  the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why 
stand  you 
In  this  strange  stare  ? 

Alon.  O,  it  is  monstrous!  monstrous! 

Methought,  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thimder. 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronoimced 
The  name  of  Prosper;  it  did  bass  my  trespass. 
Therefore  my  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
I  '11  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded. 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.  [Exit. 

Seb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

I  '11  fight  their  legions  o'er. 
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jinl.  I  'II  be  thy  second. 

[fjrrunt  Sebastian  and  Antonio. 
Gon.  All  three  of  them  aie  desperate ;  their 
great  giult, 
Like  poiion  given  to  work  a  great  time  aftcT, 


Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spiriUi: — 1  do  beseech  you 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly, 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecatocy 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

jidr.  Follow,  I  pray  you,  [£rfiin/. 


Scene  1. — Befort  PROSFEmo's  CeU. 

Enter  PROsrERO,  Ferdinand,  tmd  Miranda. 

Pro.  If  I  have  too  austerely  punbhed  you, 
Your  coropenialion  makei  amends;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  life. 
Or  that  for  which  I  live ;  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand :  all  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangelystood  the  test:  here,  afore  Heaven, 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift     O  Ferdinand, 
Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boait  her  off, 
For  thou  shall  lind  she  will  outstrip  all  praise. 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fer.  I  do  believe  it. 

Against  an  oracle. 

Pro.  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchased,  take  my  daughter:  But 
If  thou  doat  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  aanctimonioui  ceremoniea  may 
With  fiill  and  holy  rite  be  minbtered. 
No  sweet  aipersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow;  but  barren  hate. 
Sour-eyed  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly, 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both ;  therefore,  take  heed. 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shaU  light  you. 

Per.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fur  issue,  and  long  life, 
With  mch  love  as  'tb  now;  the  murkiest  den. 
The  most  oppfirtun  e  place,  the  strongest  suggestion 
Our  woner  Genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust;  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration, 


When  I  shall  think,  or  Phcebus'  steeds  are  fbun- 

Or  night  kept  chained  below. 

Pro.  Fturly  spoke : 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  she  u  thine  own. — 
What,  Ariel;  my  industrious  servant  Ariel! 

Enter  Ariel. 
At{.  Whatwould  my  potent  master!  here  I  am. 
Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last 

Did  worthily  perform ;  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick :  go,  bring  the  rabble. 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  thn  place. 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion:  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  thb  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art;  it  is  my  promise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

Art.  Presently! 

Pro.  Aye,  with  a  twink. 

Ari.  Before  you  can  say,  "Come,"  and"go," 
And  breathe  twice;  and  cry,  "So,  so;" 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe : 
Do  you  love  me,  master?  no. 

Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel:  Do  not  ap- 
proach 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Ari.  Well  I  conceive.  [Exit. 

Pro.  Look  thou  be  true :  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein :  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood :  be  more  abstemious. 
Or  else,  good  night  your  von ! 

Frr.  1  warrant  you,  sir. 


ACT  IT. 


TEMPEST. 


SCENE   I. 


The  white  cold  Tirgiii  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well.— 

Now  come,  my  Ariel :  hring  a  corollary. 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit:  appear,  and  pertly. — 
\o tongue;  all  eyes;  be  silent.         [Soft  mmic, 

A  Masque,     Enter  Iris. 

/rif.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease; 
The  tarfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  flat  meads  thatched  with  stover,  them  to  keep ; 
Thy  banks  with  peonied  and  lUied  brims. 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  'best  betrims. 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns ;  and  thy 

broom  groves. 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 
Being  lass-lom ;  thy  pole-clipt  vineyard ; 
And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  and  rocky-hard. 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air :  The  queen  o*  the  sky. 
Whose  watery  arch,  and  messenger,  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  these ;  and  with  her  sovereign 

grace. 
Here  on  this  graaa-plot,  in  this  very  place, 
To  come  and  sport :  her  peacocks  fly  amain ; 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Enter  Ceres. 

Cer.  Hail  many-coloured  messenger,  that  ne*er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter; 
Who,  with  thy  saflfron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
Dtfibaest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
Mj  bosky  acres,  and  my  imshrubbed  down, 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth ;  Why  hath  thy  queen 
Summoned  me  hither,  to  this  short-grassed  green  ? 

Irit.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate; 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  blessed  lovers. 

Cw.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow. 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know. 
Do  now  attend  the  queen?  Since  they  did  plot 
The  means,  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got. 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandalled  company 
I  hare  forsworn. 

Im,  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid;  I  met  her  deity 
Cmtmgthe  clouds  towards  Paphos;  and  her  son 
DoTc-drawn  with  her :  here  thought  they  to  have 

done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  mud. 
Whose  vows  are  that  no  bed-rite  shall  be  paid 
Tin  Hymen's  torch  be  Ughted;  but  in  vain; 
Man's  hot  minion  is  returned  again; 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows. 
Swears  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  spar- 
rows. 


And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

Cer.  Highest  queen  of  state. 

Great  Juno  comes ;  I  know  her  by  her  gait 

Enter  Juno. 

/tin.  How  does  my  boimteous  sister  ?  Go  with  me, 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be, 
And  honoured  in  their  issue. 

Juno  sings. 

Honour,  riches,  marriage-blessing, 
Long  continuance,  and  increasing, 
Hourly  joys  be  stiU  upon  you ! 
Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you. 

Ceres  sings. 

Earth's  increase,  and  foison  plenty. 
Bams  and  gamers  never  empty ; 
Vines,  with  clustering  bunches  growing ; 
Plants,  with  goodly  burden  bowing ; 
Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest, 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest  I 
Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you ; 
Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you. 

Fer.  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly :  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits? 

Pro.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  called  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Fer.  Let  me  live  here  ever; 

So  rare  a  wondered  father,  and  a  wife. 
Make  this  place  Paradise. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  whisper^  and  send  Iris  on 
employment. 

Pro.  Sweet  now,  silence; 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously ; 
There 's  something  else  to  do :  hush,  and  be  mute. 
Or  else  our  speU  is  marred. 

Iris.  You  nymphs,  called  Naiads,  of  the  wan- 
dering brooks. 
With  your  sedged  crowns  and  ever  hannless  looks. 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons :  Juno  does  command. 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love;  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 

You  sun-burned  sicklemen,  of  August  weary. 
Come  hither  from  the  frurow,  and  be  merry; 
Make  holy-day:  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on. 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  Reapers,  properly  habited;  they 

join  with  the  Nymphs  t»  a  graceful  dance;  to^ 

wards  the  endwhereof  Fkobvero starts  suddenly, 

and  specJcs;  after  which,  to  a  strange,  hollow, 

and  confused  noise,  they  heavily  vanish. 
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Pro.  I  liad  forgot  ihol  foul  conspiracy  [Aiide, 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  hix  confe<lprates, 
Against  my  life;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
liialmoatcome. — [yo/Ar Spirits.]  Wei) done;— 

Fer.  This  U  strange:  your  father's  in  some 

That  works  him  strongly. 

Mira.  Never  till  this  day. 

Saw  I  him  touched  with  anger  ao  distempered. 

Pro.  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  moved  sort, 


.\s  if  you  were  dismayed:  be  cheerful,  sir: 
Our  revels  now  are  ended;  these  our  actort. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air; 
.^nd,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 
The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve; 
And,  like  this  inBubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind:  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dre.ims  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 


Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Sir,  I  am  vexed; 
Bear  with  my  weakness;  my  old  brain  is  troubled. 
Be  not  disturbed  with  my  infirmity: 
If  you  be  pleased,  reture  into  my  cell. 
And  there  repose ;  a  turn  or  two  I  '11  walk, 
To  still  my  beating  mind. 


Frr. 


We  wish  your  peace.         lEreunl. 


Pro.  Come  with  a  thought: — I  thank  you:- 
Ariel,  come. 

Enler  AaiEL. 
JH.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to:    What'a  tb 

pleasure? 
Pro.  Spirit, 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban. 


I 

ACT  ly. 


TEMPEST. 


SCENE    I. 


An.  Ay,  my  commander ;  when  I  presented 

Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  tliee  of  it;  hut  I  feared, 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 
Pro.  Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these 

varlets? 
Afi,  I  told  you,  sir,  they  were  red-hot  with 

drinking: 
So  full  of  valour,  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  heat  the  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet;  yet  always  hending 
Towards  their  project:  Then  I  heat  my  tahor, 
At  which,  like  unbacked  colts,  they  pricked  their 

ears, 
Adranced  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses, 
As  they  smelt  music ;  so  I  charmed  their  ears. 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followed,  through 
Toothed  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  gorse,  and 

thorns, 
Hliich  entered  their  frail  shins :  at  last  I  left  them 
r  the  filthy-mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'erstnnk  their  feet 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird; 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither. 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves. 
Art.  I  go,  I  go.  {^Exit. 

Pro.  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick;  on  whom  my  pains, 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost : 
And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows. 
So  his  mind  cankers :  I  will  plague  them  all, 

Re-^nter  Ariei,,  hadenmthgUstering  apparel,  Sfc. 
Even  to  roaring :  Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

pRospERo  and  Ariel  remain  invisUtle.     Enter 
Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  aU  wet. 

Col.  Vt^ly  you  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole 
may  not 
Hear  a  footfall :  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Ste.  Monster,  your  fairy,  which  you  say  is  a 
harmless  fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  played 
the  Jack  with  us. 

Tria.  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss;  at 
which  my  nose  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monster?  If  I 
should  take  a  displeasure  against  you ;  look  you, — 

7Wr.  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Cat.  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still : 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I  '11  bring  thee  to 
i^hall  hoodwink  this  mischance :  therefore  speak 

softly. 
All  'g  hushed  as  midnight  yet. 

Trm.  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool — 

Ste.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour 
in  that,  monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 


Trin.  That  *8  more  to  me  than  my  wetting :  yet 
this  is  your  harmless  fairy,  monster. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er 
ears  for  my  labour. 

Col.  Pr'ythee,  my  king,  be  quiet:  Seest  thou 
here. 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  the  cell :  no  noise,  and  enter. 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand:  I  do  begin  to  have 
bloody  thoughts. 

Trin.  O  King  Stephano!  O  peer!  O  worthy 
Stephano !  look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee ! 

Col.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool ;  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin.  O,  ho,  monster ;  we  know  what  belongs 
to  a  frippery; — O  King  Stephano! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo ;  by  this  hand, 
1 11  have  that  gown. 

Trin.  Thy  grace  shall  have  it. 

Cal.  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool !  what  do  you 
mean, 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage?  Let's  along. 
And  do  the  murder  first :  if  he  awake, 
From  toe  to  crown  he  '11  fill  our  skins  with  pinches ; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet,  monster. — Mistress  line,  is 
not  this  my  jerkin?  Now  is  the  jerkin  imder  the 
line :  now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair, 
and  prove  a  bald  jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do :  We  steal  by  line  and  level,  an't 
like  your  grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest:  here 's  a  garment 
for't:  wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am 
king  of  this  country :  "  Steal  by  line  and  level," 
is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate ;  there 's  another  gar- 
ment for 't. 

Trin.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime  upon  your 
fingers,  and  away  with  the  rest. 

Cal.  I  will  have  none  on't :  we  shall  lose  our  time. 
And  all  be  turned  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villanous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay  to  your  fingers :  help  to  bear 
this  away,  where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  I  '11 
turn  you  out  of  my  kingdom :  go  to,  carry  this. 

Trin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 

A  noise  of  hunters  heard.  Enter  divers  Spirits,  in 
shape  of  hounds,  and  hunt  them  about,  Prospero 
and  Ariel  setting  them  on. 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey! 
Ari.  Silver  !  there  it  goes.  Silver ! 
Pro.  Fury,  Fury!  there,  Tyrant,  there!  hark, 
hark! 
[Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  are 
driven  out. 
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Go,  cbargemygobUuB  that  they  grind  their  joints   : 
With  dry  convulaioiis ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cr&mps ;  and  more  pinch-spotted  make    | 

Than  pard  or  cat  o'  mountain. 

jlri.  Hark,  they  roar.  I 


Pro.  Let  them  be  hunt«d  soundly:   At  this 

Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies: 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom :  for  a  little, 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  [£jyiiii1. 


Scene  L— JJ^/ore  (ft*  Cetf  0/ Phospero. 
Eiiler  pRoarcHo,  in  ha  magic  robu;  and  AsiBL. 

Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head: 
My  charms  crack  not;  my  spirits  obey;  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  corriHge.    How's  the  day? 

Arl.  On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  which  time,  my  lord. 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  say  so, 

When  first  I  raised  the  tempest.    Say,  my  spirit, 
How  fares  the  king  and  his  followers  J 

An.  Confined  together 

In  the  same  fashion  aa  you  gave  in  charge; 
Just  as  you  lell  them,  sir;  all  prisoners 
In  the  lime-grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell ; 
They  cannot  budge,  till  you  release.    The  king. 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  tlu'ee  distracted; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them. 
Brim-full  of  sorrow  and  disn>ey ;  but  chiefly 
Him  you  termed,  sir,  "The  good  old  lord,  Gon- 

His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds :  your  charm  so  strongly  works 

That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  yotu-  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit? 

An.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mme  shaU. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions?  and  shaU  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply. 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  moved  Chan  thou  art? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the 


Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fiiry 
Do  I  take  part:  the  rarer  action  is 
Invirtue  than  in  vengeance:  they  being  penitent, 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  trown  further:  Go,  release  them,  Ariel; 
My  charms  I  '11  break,  their  senses  I  'U  restore. 
And  tliey  shall  be  themselves. 

An.  I  'U  fetch  them,  sir.  [£nt. 

Pro.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes, 
and  groves ; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printleea  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him, 
When  he  comes  back ;  you  demi-puppets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  psEtinie 
la  to  make  midnight-mushrooms;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be)  1  have  bedimmcd 
The  noontide  sun,  called  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 
And  'twiit  the  green  sea  and  the  azured  vault 
Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifled  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-based  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  spurs  plucked  up 
The  pine  and  cedar:  graves,  at  my  command. 
Have  waked  their  sleepers;  oped,  and  let  them 

forth 
By  my  so  potent  art:  But  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjm« :  and,  when  1  have  required 
Some  heavenly  music  (which  even  now  1  do), 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for,  1 11  break  my  slafl'. 
Bury  It  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth. 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  soimd, 
I  'U  drown  my  book.  [SiJfean  mme. 


Jir-MffrAiiEL;  after  him,  Ai,osMO,uiilh  a  frantic 
jatare,allnidrdbgGon*A\,oi  Scmitun  sni/ 
Antdvio  in  tike  tnanuer,  attended  by  Adrian 
md  Fkancisco  :  they  alt  enter  the  cirth  iMch 
PiosrEBO  had  made,  and  there  stand  charmed; 
daeh  PioirEso  obterving,  ipeaii. 
i  utemD  air,  and  the  beat  comforier 
To  ID  UDteltled  fancy,  cure  thy  braina, 
Now  lueten,  bcnled  within  thy  skull !  There  *tuid. 

For  jou  we  apell-etopped. 

Udj  GoDulo,  honourable  man. 

Mine  eye),  even  aociable  to  the  ahow  of  thine, 

FiU  fellowly  drop*.     The  charm  diiaolves  apace ; 

And  u  (he  morning  iteali  upon  the  night, 

Mdting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  aenaes 

Begin  (o  chaae  the  ignorant  fumea  that  mantle 

Their  clearer  reason. — O  my  good  Gonzalo, 

My  tnie  preserver,  and  a  loynl  air 

Ts  him  Ihou  foUowest ;  I  will  pay  thy  graces 


Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — Most  cruelly 
Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter : 
Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act; — 
Thou  'rt  pinched  far 't  now,  Sebastian. — Flesh  and 

blood. 
You  brother  mine,  that  entertained  ambition. 
Expelled  remorse  and  nature ;  who,  with  Sebastian 
(Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong}. 
Would  here  have  killed  your  king ;  I  do  forgive  thee. 
Unnatural  though  thou  art !— Their  understanding 
Begins  to  swell  J  and  the  approaching  tide  [jitiijr. 
Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores. 
That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.    Not  one  of  them 
That  yel  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me ; — Ariel, 
Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ; 

[Exit  AaiEL. 
I  will  disease  me,  and  myself  present. 
As  1  was  sometime  MQan:  quickly,  spirit; 
Thou  shall  ere  long  be  free. 


AiiEL  Tt-entert,  tinging,  and  helpt  to  attire 
FdosrERo. 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 
In*  cowslip's  bell  I  lie: 
There  I  couch  when  onli  da  cry- 
On  the  bsfs  bsck  I  do  fly. 
After  lummer,  merrily ; 
Merrily,  meTrily,  shall  I  Utc  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 


Pro.  Why,  that  "s  my  dainty  Ariel :  1  shall  m 

thee; 
But  yet  thou  shall  have  freedom :  so,  so,  to.— 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art: 
There  ehalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches ;   the  master  and  tlie  bo 

Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place; 
And  presently,  1  pr'ythee. 


ACT   V. 


TEMPEST. 


SCENE  I. 


Ari,  I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  ere  your  pulse  twice  beat.  {^Exit  Ariel. 

Gon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amaze- 
ment 
Inhabits  here :  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fear^  country ! 

Pro.  Behold,  sir  king, 

The  wrong6d  Duke  of  Milan,  Prospero : 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee,  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

Alofi.  Whe*r  thou  beest  he,  or  no. 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know :  thy  pulse 
Beats,  as  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and,  since  I  saw  thee. 
The  afiliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me :  this  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign ;  and  do  entreat 
Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs : — But  how  should 

Prospero 
Be  living,  and  be  here? 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend, 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age ;  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measured  or  confined. 

Gon.  Whether  this  be. 

Or  be  not,  I  '11  not  swear. 

Pro.  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtilties  o'  the  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain: — ^Welcome,  my  friends, 

all:— 
But  yoii,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

[^Aside  to  Sebastian  and  Antonio. 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness*  frown  upon  you. 
And  justify  you  traitors ;  at  this  time 
I  'U  tell  no  tales. 

Seb.  The  devil  speaks  in  him.  [^Aside. 

Pro.  No : 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault ;  all  of  them ;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know 
Thou  must  restore. 

Alon.  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since 
Were  wrecked  upon  this  shore ;  where  I  have  lost 
(How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is!) 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  1  am  woe  for 't,  sir. 

Alon.  Irreparable  is  the  loss ;  and  Patience 
Says,  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace 
For  the  like  loss,  I  have  her  sovereign  aid, 
And  rest  myself  content. 


Alon.  You  the  like  loss? 

Pro.  As  great  to  me ;  as  late ;  and,  portable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you ;  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

Alon.  A  daughter? 

0  heavens !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  king  and  queen  there !  That  they  were,  I  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 
Where  my  son  lies.     When  did  you  lose  your 

daughter? 
Pro.  In  this  last  tempest.     I  perceive,  these 

lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire, 
That  they  devoiur  their  reason ;  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  ofiices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath :  but,  howsoe'er  you  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain 
That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan;   who  most 

strangely 
Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wrecked,  was 

landed, 
To  be  the  lord  on 't.     No  more  yet  of  this; 
For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 
Befitting  this  first  meeting.     Welcome,  sir; 
This  cell 's  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendants, 
And  subjects  none  abroad :  pray  you,  look  in. 
My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 

1  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing ; 

At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye. 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

The  entrance  of  the  Cell  opens j  and  discovert 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda  playing  at  chess. 

Mira.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Fer.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira.  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should 
wrangle. 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

Alon.  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Seb.  A  most  high  miracle ! 

Fer.  Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  mer- 
ciful : 
I  have  cursed  them  without  cause. 

[Ferdinand  kneels  to  Alon  so. 

Ahn.  Now  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about ! 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

Mira.  O!  wonder! 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is !  O  brave  new  world, 
That  hath  such  people  in 't! 
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Pro,  Tis  new  to  thee. 

AUm,  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast 
at  play? 
Yonr  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  he  three  hours : 
Is  die  the  goddess  that  hath  severed  lu, 
Asd  brought  us  thus  together? 

¥er.  Sir,  she  *s  mortal ; 

fiat  by  immortal  Providence  she 's  mine ; 
I  chose  her  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  bis  advice,  nor  thought  1  had  one :  she 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  Duke  of  Milan, 
Of  wbom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown, 
Bnt  never  saw  hefore ;  of  whom  I  have 
Received  a  second  life;  and  second  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

AUm,  I  am  hers : 

Bat  0,  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Most  aak  my  child  forgiveness! 

Pre.  There,  sir,  stop; 

Let  OS  not  burden  our  remembrances 
With  a  heaviness  that 's  gone. 

Cob.  I  have  inly  wept, 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.    Look  down,  you 

gods. 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown ; 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalked  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither! 

AUm,  I  say  Amen,  Gonzalo! 

Gon.  Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his 
issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples?    O,  rejoice 
Berond  a  common  joy ;  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars:  In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife 
Where  he  himself  was  lost ;  Prospero  his  dukedom 
In  B  poor  isle ;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves, 
When  no  man  was  his  own. 

AUm,  Give  me  your  hands : 

[7b  Ferdinand  and  Miranda. 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart. 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy ! 

Oim,  Be't  so!  Amen! 

Sf'^nier  Ariel,  wUh  the  Master  and  Boatswain 
amazedly  following. 

0  look,  sir,  look,  sir;  here  are  more  of  us! 

1  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land. 

This  fellow  could  not  drown :  Now,  blasphemy. 
That  swear 'st  grace  o'erboard,not  an  oath  on  shore. 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land?  What  is  the  news? 
Boats,  The  best  news  is,  that  we  have  safely 
found 
Oar  king  and  company :  the  next,  our  ship, — 
Which,  but  three  glasses  since,  we  gave  out  split, — 
Is  tight,  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigged,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 


Ari,  Sir,  all  this  service  [^Atide. 

Have  I  done  since  I  went. 

Pro,  My  tricksy  spirit!        [^Atide. 

AUm,   These  are   not  natural  events;    they 
strengthen. 
From  strange  to  stranger: — Say,  how  came  you 
hither? 

Boats,  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I  'd  strive  to  tell  you.     We  were  dead  of  sleep. 
And  (how,  we  know  not)  all  clapped  under  hatches, 
Where,  but  even  now,  with  strange  and  several 

noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  gingling  chains, 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible, 
We  were  awaked;  straitway,  at  liberty: 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship;  our  master 
Capering  to  eye  her :  On  a  trice,  so  please  you. 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them, 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Ari.        -    Was 't  well  done?  \_Aside. 

Pro,  Bravely,  my  diligence.    Thou  shalt  be 
free.  [^Aside, 

AUm,  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men 
trod: 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of:  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro,  Sir,  my  liege, 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business :  at  picked  leisure. 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  I'U  resolve  you 
(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable)  of  eveiy 
These  happened  accidents :  till  when,  be  cheerful, 
And  think  of  each  thing  well. — Come  hither, 
spirit ;  [Aside, 

Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free  : 
Untie  the  spell.  \_Ex%t  Ariel.]  How  fares  my 

gracious  sir  ? 
There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads  that  you  remember  not. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano, 
and  Trinculo,  in  their  stolen  apparel, 

Ste,  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let 
no  man  take  care  for  himself;  for  all  is  but  for- 
tune:— Coragio,  bully-monster,  coragio! 

Trin,  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in 
my  head,  here 's  a  goodly  sight. 

Cal,  O  Setebos,  these  be  hrave  spirits,  indeed ! 
How  fine  my  master  is!     I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb,  Ha,  ha; 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio ! 
Will  money  buy  them? 

Ant,  Very  like ;  one  of  them 
Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 
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Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords, 
Then  say  if  they  be  true: — This  mis-shapen 

knave, 

His  mother  was  a  witch ;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs, 
And  deal  in  her  command  without  her  power : 
These  three  have  robbed  me :  and  this  demi-devil 
(For  he 's  a  bastard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know,  and  own  ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

CaL  I  shall  be  pinched  to  death. 

AUm.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler  ? 

Seh.  He  is  drunk  now :  where  had  he  wine  ? 

AUm,  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe:  Where 
should  they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them? — 
How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle? 

Trin,  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I 
saw  you  last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of 
my  bones :  I  shall  not  fear  fly-blowing. 

Seh,  Why,  how  now,  Stephano? 

Ste,  O,  touch  me  not;  I  am  not  Stephano, 
but  a  cramp. 

Pro.  You'd  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah? 

Ste.     I  should  have  been  a  sore  one,  then. 

Alon.  This  is  as  strange  a  thing  as  e'er  I 
looked  on.  [^Pointing  to  Caliban. 

Pro.  He  is  as  disproportioned  in  his  manners 
As  in  his  shape: — Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell; 
Take  with  you  your  companions ;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

Cal.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  1 11  be  wise  hereafter. 
And  seek  for  grace :  What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  worship  this  dull  fooll 

Pro.  Go  to :  away ! 

Alon,  Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where 
you  found  it. 

Seh,  Or  stole  it,  rather. 
[Exeunt  Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo. 

Pro,  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  train. 
To  my  poor  cell :  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 


For  this  one  night ;  which  (part  of  it)  1 11  waste 
With  such  discourse  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away :  the  story  of  my  life. 
And  the  particular  accidents,  gone  by, 
Since  I  came  to  this  isle :  And  in  the  mom 
1 11  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptials 
Of  these  our  dear-belov6d  solemnised ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Alon,  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro  I'UdeUveraU; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales, 
And  sail  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off. — My  Ariel ; — chick, — 
That  is  thy  charge ;  then  to  the  elements 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well! — [Aside.']     Please 
you,  draw  near.  [Exeunt. 

Epilogue,  spoken  hy  Prospero. 

Now  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown ; 
And  what  strength  I  have 's  mine  own ; 
Which  is  most  faint:  now  'tis  true, 
I  must  be  here  confined  by  you, 
Or  sent  to  Naples :  Let  me  not. 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got, 
And  pardoned  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island,  by  your  spell; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands, 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands. 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails, 
Which  was  to  please :  Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant; 
And  my  ending  is  despair, 
Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer ; 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 
As  you  from  crimes  would  pardoned  be. 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free. 
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"Ptay  Mm  mm/'— Act  I.»  Scene  1. 
Act  like  men. 

"  Nor  that  I  am  mart  better 

Than  Proaptro,'*  &&— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

"  Hon  better,**  and  similar  instances  of  placing  two  com* 
iwrtthrcs  together,  are  not  nnconunon  with  the  old  writers. 

"  To  inuh/or  ooer-to/^ttg."— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

To  bp  ibr  nmning  up  too  high.    The  expression  will  be 
fooad  in  old  books  of  gardening. 

"  Wke»  I  hao§  dteked  the  tea  with  drope  fuU  ioU." 

Act  I.,  Scene  t. 

"Decked,"  or  sprinkled:  it  is,  or  was,  a  north-country 
void. 

"  Which  raued  in  me 

An  undergoing  stomaeh." — Act  I.,  Scene  i. 

A  itomach,  or  stamina,  to  undergo  and  bear  up  against 
ill  adrerdtics, 

— *'  The  itiU-vexod  Bmnoothee."—^Act  I.,  Scene  S. 

The  Btill-vezed,  the  erer-rexed,  or,  the  Bermoothes  vexed 
erer  since.  Bermoothes  was  the  old  word  for  Bermudas, 
and  is  nsed  in  the  books  of  Toyages  of  the  time  to  designate 
tHoM  islands.  This  oiTers  some  additional  corroboration  of 
the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Introduction,  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  plot  of  the  "  Tbmpbst." 

"In  Argier."— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

Aigier  is  the  old  name  of  Algiers :  the  letters  r  and  /  are 
freqaently  exchanged  for  each  other,  according  to  the  genius 
of  the  language  adopting  the  word  in  which  they  occur. 

"  Urddm 

ShnU,  for  that  vatt  of  nigM,"  &c.— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

The  sense  is  not  Tery  clear.  Perhaps  it  means,  that  the 
orehins  shall— daring  that  vast  of  night  which  their  tor- 
BMoti  may  work,  t.  e.,  render  so  prolonged — all  exercise  on 
Caliban. 

"If if  art  i$  of  neh  power. 

It  wonli  eonltrol  mg  dam*egod,  5«l«fro«."— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

King  James,  in  his  work  on  "  DsMOiroLOor,"  informs  us 
that  an  enchanter  is  one  who  commands  the  devil,  while  a 
vitcfa  terras  him.  Setebos  was  a  frightAil  homed  god  of  the 
Patsgoniana. 

**OfkU  bonee  are  coral  wuBde.**—Aet  I.,  Scene  2. 

It  would  be  a  more  correct  and  ugly  English  were  we  to 
read,  ''<lf  his  bones  it  coral  made."  It  is  possible  the  letter 
'  may  have  fSsllen  out  of  the  tjrpes  of  the  early  editions ;  and 
if  so,  we  should  read  eoraltf  which  would  be  a  less  offensive 
change  to  the  ear  of  our  associations  than  to  say,  "  His  bones 
are  into  coral  made." 


"O,  you  wonder! 

IfyoM  be  maid  ornof — Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

In  the  passage  quoted  above,  it  is  not  improbable  but 
that  a  pun  was  intended  upon  the  word  "  maid,"  os  though 
Ferdinand  would  ask  if  so  divine  a  creature  were  made^ 
like  other  mortals,  or  a  pure  spirit. 

"  Theghave  changed  syef."— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

A  beautSftil  figure,  expressive  of  the  mutual  transposition 
of  self-loTe,  or  transfer  of  personal  identity,  at  sight  of  the 
beloved  object 

"Mgfoot  mg  tutor T^Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

Shall  my  heel  teach  my  head?— Shall  that  which  I  tread 
upon,  give  me  law? 

"/'  the  commonwealth,  I  would  by  contrariee 
Execute  all  UUnge.**— Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

The  entire  substance  of  this  passage  is  borrowed  from 
Montaigne.    See  "  Flo&io's  Taanslation,"  1603. 

"  Treblet  thee  o'«r."— Act  II.,  Scene  1- 

You  may  be  thrice  the  man  you  are,  if  you  heed  the 
advice  I  shidl  give  you.  Or,  should  we  understand  Antonio 
to  reproach  Sebastian's  levity,  and  say,  that  it  requires  thrice 
such  a  man  to  heed  Uie  serious  advice  he  would  give  ? 

"  She  that  dwelle 

Ten  lee^fuee  beyond  man*»  life.'*— Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

As  Naples  is  by  no  means  at  any  such  wonderful  distance 
from  Tunis,  this  speech  is  quoted  by  Steevens  as  an  instance 
of  Shakspere's  "  great  ignorance  of  geography."  His  geogra- 
phical errors  are  sufficiently  numerous ;  but  in  the  present 
instance,  is  it  not  probable  that  Antonio  speaks  in  banter, 
and  purposely  exaggerates  ? 

*'A  ehot^  of  at  deep  chat." — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 
I  could  make  a  Jackdaw  talk  as  profoundly. 

"If  it  were  a  kybe, 

*T  would  put  me  to  my  tUpper.'* — ^Act  IL,  Scene  1. 

If  conscience  were  a  chilblain,  it  would  mar  my  activity. 

"Do  hist  mc  into  madnett.'*—Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Caliban  was  bad  enough  by  nature :  no  wonder  that  he 
never  improved  under  such  tormenting  circumstances. 

"  A  etrangefith!    Were  I  in  England  now,"  ftc. 

Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

It  would  appear  from  this,  that  the  "rage  for  foreigners," 
to  the  injury  and  neglect  of  our  own  countrymen,  is  not 
altogether  a  new  reproach  to  the  good  sense  and  Justice  of 
the  patronising  portion  of  the  public.  The  above  passage 
also  stands  as  a  satire  on  the  love  of  monstrosities  and  ridi- 
culous or  horrid  sights. 
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NOTES. 


"I  have  no  long  spoon" — Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

I  cannot  reach  both  your  mouths  at  once;  besides,  I 
don't  like  to  come  so  near  the  devil.  It  also  alludes  to  an 
old  proverb,  **  A  long  spoon  to  eat  with  the  devil ;  **  and  may 
be  found  in  Chaucer,  Tyrwhitt,  &c. 

"  Well  dramn^  monster^  in  good  «ooM."— Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Caliban  has  Just  had  another  draught  firom  Stephano's 
bottle  of  **  celestial  liquor,"  and  Trinculo  compliments  him 
upon  having  Uken  so  capital  a  «*pull"  or  "draw." 

**BgW  lakinr—Act  III.,  Scene  3. 
By  our  lady,  or  little  lady,  or  lady-kin. 

**  Each  putter^ni  on  Jhe  for  one." — Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

Alluding  to  a  custom  among  travellen  about  to  engage 
in  perilous  undertakings,  who  put  out  money  to  usurious 
interest,  which  was  probably  only  paid  in  ease  they  lived  to 
return. 

"  Destiny, 

That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world" — Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

That  hath  the  world  to  play  upon  as  an  instrument. 

"  Is  nothing^  but  hearts  sorrowy 

And  a  clear  life  ensuing." — Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

Nothing  cui  avert  this  doom  but  sorrowAil  repentance 
and  a  good  life  henceforward. 

"  It  did  bass  my  trespass. — Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

It  gave  the  bass  notes  to  my  trespass. 

"  No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

"  Aspersion,"  tram  aspersio,  a  sprinkling ;  now  used  in  a 
calumnious  sense,  as,  bespattering. 

"Bring  a  corollarf/t 

Rather  than  want  a  spirit."— Act  IV.,  Scene  I. 

Does  "a  corollary"  mean  a  surplus  (of  spirits),  rather 
than  Ffospero  should  be  deficient?  Is  it  used  in  a  botanical 
sense  for  a  crowd  of  petals  in  the  centre  of  a  flower,  taken 
metaphorically  for  a  crowd,  a  garland,  or  coronal  of  spirits  ? 
Or  does  Proepero  desire  Ariel  to  bring  him  a  corollary  ftx>m 
his  magic  books  f 


"Lifted  up  their  noses^ 

As  theg  smelt  music." — Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

This  passage  is  a  most  accurate  description  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  colts  by  music.  On  first  hearing  even  a 
trumpet,  instead  of  being  terrified,  they  wiU  often  advance 
and  thrust  their  nose  up  the  very  mouth  of  the  instrument, 
while  it  is  blown,  provided  this  be  done  with  some  consi- 
deration. 

"Now  is  the  Jerkin  under  the  line:  now.  Jerkin,  $ou  are 
like  to  lose  your  hair. — Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

Malone  says,  that  goafs-hair  Jerkins,  both  plain  and 
ornamented,  formed  part  of  the  theatrical  wardrobes  of  this 
period ;  and  he  suggests,  that  in  the  present  instance  they 
were  hung  upon  a  hair  line.  Steevens  thinks  there  is  some 
gross  allusion  in  the  passage.  Edwards  says  it  refers  to  the 
loss  of  hair  by  fever  on  passing  the  equinoctial  line  i  Did  the 
sailors  shave  folks  with  an  iron  hoop  in  those  days  f  Ste- 
phano  was,  however,  drunk;  half  with  wine,  and  half  with 
his  ideas  of  royalty. 

"And  time 

Goes  wpni^M  with  his  carriage." — Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

Time  goes  upright  with  his  burden :  all  events  move  on 
rightly. 

"  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves."* 

Act  v.,  Scene  I. 

Hie  original  of  this  speech  will  be  found  in  the  speech  of 
Medea  in  Ovid : — "Aureeque,  et  venti,  montesque,  amnesque, 
laeusque,"  &c.  Shakspere  avaUed  himself  of  a  free  transla- 
tion by  Golding.  Of  this  discovery,  Warburton,  Holt, 
Farmer,  and  Malone,  make  tax  more  than  it  is  worth.  All 
the  finer  parts  of  the  poetry  belong  to  Shakspere.  He 
borrows  a  few  words,  and  adds  many  ideas. 

"  /  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  ere  your  pulse  twice  beat." — ^Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

An  exquisitely  poetical  passage,  wonderftilly  illustrating 
the  rapidity  of  a  spirit's  flight  to  and  fro  on  its  errand.  In 
explanatory  elaboration, — I  swallow  the  intervening  space  in 
one  draught  of  pure  ether :  I  return  before  the  heavy  fluid 
of  mortality  can  twice  perform  the  quickest  moivement  of  its 
most  potent  ftinction. 

"  That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs, 
And  deal  in  her  command  wiOkout  her  power." — 

Act  v.,  Scene  1. 

Sycorax  could  deal  in,  or  direct,  the  operationB  of  the 
moon,  without  the  moon  having  power  to  resist. 


SONGS    IN    THE    "TEMPEST." 

Thb  Songs  in  the  "  Tbmpsbt"  have  troubled  some  of  the  learned  commentators,  and  occasioned  many  remarks  which  were 
nothing  to  the  purpoae.  Dr.  Johnson  apparently  took  up  his  pen  to  indite  a  grave  reproof  upon  those  who  despised  Ariel's 
songs,  but  concluded  his  sentence  by  coinciding  with  the  objections.  He  observes,  that  "Ariel's  lays  (which  have  been 
condemned  by  Oildon  as  trifling,  and  defended,  not  very  successfully,  by  Dr.  Warburton),  however  seasonable  and  tfficacious, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  of  no  supernatural  dignity  or  elegance ;  they  express  nothing  great,  nor  reveal  anything  above  mortal 
discovery.**  This  is  all  very  true,  very  wise,  and  quite  inapplicable.  Neither  dignity  nor  elegance  (in  the  scholastic  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  evidently  used)  is  the  attribute  of  any  such  elfish  sprites  as  Ariel.  How  they  cotM  reveal  anything  above 
mortal  discovery,  or  be  intelligible  to  us  if  they  did,  we  shall  not  enquire.  All  the  songs  in  the  "  Txmpmt"  are  admirably 
characteristic  of  the  difierent  singers.  The  coarse,  sea  doggrel  of  Stephano  is  "  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  like  his  nature ;  and  of 
the  sea,  scummy,  like  his  circumstances :  the  songs  ot  Ariel  are  those  of  a  quaint  and  beautifVil  creature,  who  lives  floating 
about  in  Ae  air,  or  sits  in  a  tree  by  night,  and  mimics  the  wind's  echoes  when  they  seem  to  bark  or  crow  "  dispersedly" 
(some  of  Ariel's  songs  are  as  though  a  bird  warbled  them) :  and  the  elated  chant  of  Caliban  may  be  regarded  as  an  extra- 
ordinary ebullition  of  the  rudimentary  or  lowest  condition  of  humanity ;  while  his  repetition  of  parts  of  words  conveys  a  clear 
impression  of  the  aboriginal  chorus,  and  how  it  first  arose  among  the  savage  populations  of  the  world. 

R.  H.  n. 
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)  OD  ■  ■imilu'  iloi;,  which  occur*  in  the  "  Diana"  of  George  of  Montemayori — ■  bighlr 
■  popuUr  Spaniih  rmuDce.  That  portion  of  the  "  Diana  "  which  appean  to  h»e  been 
*  ippnipmUd  bj  Shalupere,  ii  the  Mot;  of  Feliimeni ;  the  incident*  of  which  too  much 
7        Tewmblc  (bow  that  beCal  Julia  and  Proteiu,  to  admit  the  auppoailion  that  the  coio- 

Icidence  was  accidenUl. 
This  play  wai  originallj  printed  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  the  author's  works  (163S), 
■■  leren  year*  after  hia  death.  Malone  luppoaea  it  to  haie  been  written  in  1591,  and  that  it 
'  was  Shakapeie'i  first  production  for  tbeitige.  There  is  a  itrong  probability,  however,  that 
itwB  composed  some  years  earlier,  ai  it  ia  not  eaiy  to  imagine  that  a  dramatic  faculty  aa  wonderful  u  hia 
•bonld  hsTc  lain  dormant  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-aeren.  It  appears,  from  Mr.  Collier's 
laloable  rCKarches,  that  in  IS8S,  when  Shalupere  waa  twenty-flie  only,  be  had  become  a  joint  proprietor 
ia  the  Blackfhars  Theatre;  and  aa  hi*  acting  talent,  in  all  likelihood,  waa  but  moderate,  there  can 
scaieely  remain  a  doubt  that  he  bad,  at  that  early  period,  raiaed  himielf  to  importance  with  hia  brethren 
by  his  tranacendanl  geniua  for  dramatic  poetry,  whether  developed  in  worlung  on  the  foundation  laid  by 
ii&rior  utiats,  or  in  the  production  of  fabrics  altogether  original 

It  is  neither  easy  nor  material  to  aaiign  any  precise  date  for  the  auppoaed  action  of  the  "Two  Gen- 
TLEMEW  or  Veeoka."  The  duchy  and  city  of  Milan,  for  many  years  prior  to  Shalupere'a  time,  formed 
put  of  the  dominion!  of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  emperor  occaBionally  held  his  court  there  (as  he  is 
uid  10  do  in  the  early  part  of  the  play),  and  the  dukes  were  his  tributaries.  As,  however,  the  imagination 
flights  to  found  its  flctioni  on  a  ground  of  fact,  we  may  fairly  suppoae,  with  an  intelligent  contem- 
piary,  that  the  transactions  here  detailed  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Charles  the  Filth  waa  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  Francesco  Sfors*  Duke  of  Milan. 


ScEHB  I. — An  open  pUce  in  Verona. 
Emicr  Valentine  and  Photeui. 
VaL  Cease  to  penusde,  my  loving  Proteus ; 
Hmne-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wit> : 
Vrr't  not,  affection  choini  thy  tender  days 
To  the  iweet  glancea  of  thy  honoured  love, 
I  ntber  would  entreat  thy  company. 
To  lee  the  wonden  of  the  world  abroad, 
Thin  living  dully  ihiggardiied  at  home, 
Weir  out  thy  youth  with  ihapeleiB  idleneu. 
Bat,  unce  tboulov'it,  love  itill,  and  thrive  therein, 
bTen  M  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 


Pro.  Wilt  thou  be  gone!    Sweet  Valentine, 

Think  on  thy  Proteui,  when  thou,  haply,  leest 

Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 

Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happineu, 

When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap :  and  in  thy  danger, 

If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee, 

Coramend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayen, 

For  I  will  be  thy  bead's-man,  Valentine. 

To/.  And  OD  a  love-book  pray  for  my  auccesB. 

Pro.  Upon  lome  book  1  love  I  'U  pray  for  thee. 

Fal.  That'ioniomeihallowttoryofdeeplave, 
How  young  Leander  crowed  the  Hellespont. 
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Pro.  That 's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

VaL  *Tis  true;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love, 
And  yet  you  never  swam  the  Hellespont. 

Pro.  Over  the  boots  ?  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots. 

Vcd.  No,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What? 

Vol,  To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with 
groans; 
Coy  looks  with  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fading  mo- 
ment's mirth. 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights : 
If  haply  won,  perhaps  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won ; 
However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit, 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  you  call  me  fool. 

Vcd.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  I  fear  you  'U 
prove. 

Pro.  T  is  love  you  cavil  at ;  I  am  not  love. 

Vol.  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you : 
And  he  that  is  so  yok^d  by  a  fool, 
Methinks  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  say,  "As  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all." 

Vol.  And  writers  say, "  As  the  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turned  to  folly ;  blasting  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes." 
But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee. 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ? 
Once  more  adieu :  my  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipped. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

Ved.  Sweet  Proteus,no ;  now  let  us  take  our  leave. 
To  Milan,  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters. 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend ; 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro,  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan ! 

Vcd.  As  much  to  you  at  home !  and  so,  farewell. 

[^Exit  Valentine. 

Pro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love : 
He  leaves  his  friends,  to  dignify  them  more ; 
I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  JuUa,  thou  hast  metamorphosed  me ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time, 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  noyght ; 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with 
thought. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus,  save  you:  Saw  you  my 
master? 


Pro.  But  now  he  parted  hence,  to  embark  for 
Milan. 

Speed.  Twenty  to  one,  then,  he  is  shipped 
already ; 
And  I  have  played  the  sheep,  in  losing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray. 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed.  You  conclude  that  my  master  is  a  shep- 
herd then,  and  I  a  sheep? 

Pro.  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  then  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whe- 
ther I  wake  or  sleep. 

Pro.  A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 

Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 

Pro.  True ;  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  denyby  a  circumstance. 

Pro.  It  shall  go  hard,  but  I  '11  prove  it  by  another. 

Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not 
the  sheep  the  shepherd ;  but  I  seek  my  master, 
and  my  master  seeks  not  me :  therefore,  I  am  no 
sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd, 
the  shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep ;  thou 
for  wages  followest  thy  master,  thy  master  for 
wages  follows  not  thee :  therefore,  thou  art  a  sheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  wiU  make  me  cry 
"Baa." 

Pro.  But  dost  thou  hear?  gav'st  thou  my  letter 
to  Julia? 

Speed.  Ay,  sir ;  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter 
to  her,  a  laced  mutton ;  and  she,  a  laced  mutton, 
gave  me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Pro.  Here 's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  a  store 
of  muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you  were 
best  stick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray;  'twere  best 
pound  you. 

Speed.  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  sen'e 
me  for  carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  mistake ;  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over  and 
over, 
T  is  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your 
lover. 

Pro.  But  what  said  she?  did  she  nod? 

Speed.  I.  [Speed  nodi. 

Pro.  Nod,  I ;  why,  that 's  noddy. 

Speed.  You  mistook,  sir;  I  say,  she  did  nod: 
and  you  ask  me  if  she  did  nod;  and  I  say,  I. 

Pro.  And  that  set  together,  is — noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it 
together,  take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no,  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the 
letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to  bear 
with  you. 
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Fn.  Wlqr,  nr,  bow  do  you  bear  witb  me? 
Sftii.  Many,  nr,  the  letter  very  orderly ;  bav- 
af  Dodung  but  the  word,  noddy,  for  my  pains. 
Pn.  Bethrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 
Sftei.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  »1ow 


Pro.  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief: 
What  uid  ahet 

Speed.  Open  your  purw,  that  the  money,  and 
the  matter,  may  be  lioth  at  once  delivered. 

Pro.  Well,  lir,  here  U  fur  your  paini :  What 
■aid  ihel 


Spitd.  Truly,  su-,  I  think  you  '11  hardly  win  her. 
Pro.  Wby7Couldatthouperceiveiomuchfrom 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from 
w;  DOiDotsomuchBiBducatfoTdeliveringyotu' 
™r:  And  being  Bohard  tome  that  brought  your 
■Jodilfesr,  Bhellproveajhard  toyouin  telling 
btmind.  Give  her  no  token  but  atones:  for  »he'i 
Mhirdualcel. 

Pro.  What,  laid  ibe  nothing? 

Speed,  No.notsomucha*— "TakethtBforthy 
PMU-"  To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you 
Wlestemed  me ;  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth 
""nyyour  letters  yourself:  and  so,  ■ir,  1  "11  com- 
"leiid  jrou  to  my  ma«ter. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  from 
wreck; 


Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard, 
Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore : — 
t  must  go  send  some  better  messenger; 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  posL 

[ExeiaU. 

ScENB  II.— Theiame.  Garden  of  JvLa'a  Houie. 

Enter  Julia  am'  Lucetta. 

JuL  But  say,  Lucetla,  now  we  are  alone, 

Wouldst  thou  then  counsel  me  to  fall  in  lovel 

Luc.  Ay,  madam,  so  you  stumble  not  unheed- 

ftdly. 
Jul.  Of  all  Ihe  ftur  resort  of  gentlemen. 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me, 
In  tby  opinion,  which  is  worthiett  love? 
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Luc.  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  I  'II  shew 
my  mind 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour  ? 

Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine ; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  he  mine. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio? 

Luc.  Well  of  his  wealth ;  but  of  himself,  so-so. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus? 

Luc.  Lord,  lord !  to  see  what  foUy  reigns  in  us ! 

Jul.  How  now !  what  means  this  passion  at  his 
name? 

Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam ;  'tis  a  passing  shame. 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest? 

Luc.  Then  thus, of  many  good  I  think  him 

best. 

Jul.  Your  reason? 

Luc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason ; 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Jul.  And  wouldst  thou  have  me  cast  my  love 
on  him? 

Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  castaway. 

Jul.  Why,  he  of  all  the  rest  hath  never  moved  me. 

Luc.  Yet  he  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 

Jul.  His  little  speaking  shews  his  love  but  small. 

Luc.  Fire  that's  closest  kept,  bums  most  of  all. 

Jul.  They  do  not  love  that  do  not  shew  their 
love. 

Luc.  O,  they  love  least  that  let  men  know  their 
love. 

Jul.  I  would,  I  knew  his  mind. 

Luc.  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 

Jul.  "To  Julia,"— Say,  from  whom? 

Luc.  That  the  contents  will  shew. 

Jul.  Say,  say;  who  gave  it  thee? 

Luc.  Sir  Vdentine's  pi^e;  and  sent,  I  think, 
from  Proteus : 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I ,  being  in  the  way. 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it;  pardon  the  fault,  I 
pray. 

Jul.  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker  I 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth? 
Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth, 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper,  see  it  be  returned; 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 

Liiic.  To  plead  for  love,  deserves  more  fee  than 
hate. 

Jul.  Will  you  be  gone? 

Luc.  That  you  may  ruminate.       lExit. 

Jul.  And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o'erlooked  the 
letter. 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again. 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 


What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid, 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view? 
Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  "No,"  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe, 

"Ay." 
Fie,  fie !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love, 
That,  like  a  testy  babe,  wiU  scratch  the  nurse, 
And  presently,  all  humble,  kiss  the  rod ! 
How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence. 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here ! 
How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown, 
When  inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile! 
My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  back, 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past: — 
What  ho!  Lucetta! 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  What  would  your  ladyship? 

Jul.  Is  it  dinner-time? 

Luc.  I  would  it  were ; 
That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat, 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

Jul.  What  is't  you  took  up  so  gingerly? 

Luc.  Nothing. 

Jul.  Why  didst  thou  stoop,  then  ? 

Luc.  To  take  a  paper  up,  that  I  let  faU. 

Jul.  And  is  that  paper  nothing? 

Luc.  Nothing  concerning  me. 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

Luc.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns, 
Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 

Jul.  Some  love  of  yours  hath  writ  to  you  in 
rhyme. 

Luc.  That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune : 
Give  me  a  note :  your  ladyship  can  set. 

Jul.  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible: 
Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  "Light  o'  love." 

Luc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Jul.  Heavy?  belike  it  hath  some  burden  then. 

Luc.  Ay;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you 
sing  it 

Jul.  And  why  not  you? 

Luc.  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

Jul.  Let 's  see  your  song : — How  now,  minion  ? 

Luc.  Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  will  sing  it  out : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 

Jul.  You  do  not? 

Luc.  No,  madam,  'tis  too  sharp. 

Jul.  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

Luc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat, 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant: 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song. 

Jul.  The  mean  is  drowned  with  your  unruly  base. 

Zifc.  Indeed,  I  bid  the  base  for  Proteus. 

Jul.  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation ! — 

[Teari  the  letter. 


a 


Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  let  the  paper*  lie : 
Yoa  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 

Lkc.  She  makes  it  atrauge;  but  she  would  be 
beat  pleaaed 
Td  be  lo  angered  with  another  letter.         {^Exit. 

Id.  Nay,  would  I  were  lo  angered  with  the 

0 bitefiil  handi,  lo  tear  nich  loving  woidi! 


Injurious  waspa,  to  feed  on  nich  aweet  honey, 
And  kill  the  beea,  that  yield  it,  with  your  »dngs! 
1 11  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amendi. 
Look,  here  is  writ — "Idnd  Julia;" — unkind  Julia! 
Aa  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 
I  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones, 
Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 
And  here  is  writ — "love-wounded  Proteus:" — 


Poo  wounded  name  I  my  bosom,  aa  a  bed, 
ShaQ  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly 

healed; 
lad  thus  I  aearch  it  with  a  aovereign  kisa. 
^  twice,  or  thrice,  waa  Pioleua  written  down : 
Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away, 
TiD  1  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter, 
Enxpt  mine  own  name:  that  some  whirlwind 


Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock. 
And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  seal 
Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ, — 
"  Poor  forlorn  Proteus,  paasionate  Proteus, 
To  the  sweet  Julia;"  that  1 11  tear  away; 
And  yet  I  will  not,  sith  so  prettily 
He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names; 
Thus  wiU  I  fold  them  one  upon  another, 
Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 
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Re-enter  Lucbtta. 

Luc.  Madam,  dinner  is  ready,  and  your  father 
stays. 

Jul.  Well,  let  us  go. 

Luc.  What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales 
here? 

Jtd.  If  you  respect  them,  hest  to  take  them  up. 

Luc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down : 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold. 

Jul.  I  see  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them. 

Luc.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sights  you 
see; 
I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 

Jul.  Come,  come,  wilt  please  you  go?  lExeunt. 


Scene  III. — ^The  same.    A  Boom  in  Antonio's 

House. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk  was  that 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister? 

Pan.  Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

Ant.  Why,  what  of  him? 

Pan.  He  wondered  that  your  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home ; 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation. 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some,  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there ; 
Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away; 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises. 
He  said  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet; 
And  did  request  me,  to  imp6rtune  you. 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  imp6rtune  me  to 
that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  considered  well  his  loss  of  time ; 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  tried  and  tutored  in  the  world : 
Experience  is  by  industiy  achieved. 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time : 
Then,  tell  me,  whether  were  I  best  to  send  him? 

Pan.  I  think  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant 
How  his  companion,  youthfiil  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court. 

Ant.  I  know  it  well. 

Pan.  'T  were  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent 
him  thither: 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments, 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen ; 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise. 
Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ant.  I  like  thy  counsel ;  well  hast  thou  advised : 


And,  that  thou  mayst  perceive  how  well  I  Hke  it, 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known : 
Even  with  the  speediest  execution 
I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court: 

Pan.  To-morrow,  may  it  please  you,  Don  Al- 
phonso. 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem. 
Are  journeying  to  salute  the  emperor. 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 

Ant.  Good  company ;  with  them  shall  Proteus  go : 
And,  in  good  time ; — now  will  we  break  with  him. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  Sweet  love!  sweet  lines!  sweet  life! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn : 
O,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves, 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents ! 

0  heavenly  Julia ! 

Ant.  How  now?  what  letter  are  you  reading 
there? 

Pro.  May 't  please  your  lordship,  'tis  a  word  or 
two 
Of  commendation  sent  from  Valentine, 
Delivered  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  Lend  me  the  letter ;  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord;  but  that  he 
writes 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well-beloved, 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Ant.  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish  ? 

Pro.  As  one  rel3dng  on  your  lordship's  will, 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 

Ant.  My  wiU  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish : 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 

1  am  resolved  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court; 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  frt>m  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go : 

Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided! 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Ant.  Look,  what  thou  want'st  shall  be  sent 
after  thee : 
No  more  of  stay ;  to-morrow  thou  must  go, — 
Come  on,  Panthino ;  you  shall  be  employed 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition. 

{^Exeunt  Antonio  and  Panthino. 
Pro.  Thus  have  I  shunned  the  fire,  for  fear 
of  burning; 
And  drenched  me  in  the  sea,    where   I  am 

drowned : 
I  feared  to  shew  my  father  Julia's  letter, 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
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And  with  the  Taatage  of  mine  own  exciue 
Hsih  he  excepted  most  against  tay  love. 
0,  how  this  Bpring  of  love  resembleth 

The  uncertain  gloiy  of  an  April  day; 
Which  now  ahews  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 

And  b;  and  by  a  cloud  takei  all  away  I 


Re-enter  Pan  th  I  No. 

Pan.  Sir  Froteua,  your  father  calk  for  you; 
He  ui  in  haste ;  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is  I  myheart  accords  thereto; 
And  yet  a  thousand  timea  it  answers  no.  [Extwit. 


ScEME  [.—Milan.  A  Room  in  tkeHais'a Palace. 
Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

VaL  Not  mine;  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  thU  it 
bnt  one. 

roLHa!  letmesee:By,giveitme,it'Bmine: — 
Sreet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine  I 
AhSilvUI  Silvia! 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia!  Madam  Silvia! 

fid.  How  noiT,  sirrah? 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir. 

VaL  Why,  air,  who  bade  you  call  her? 

Speed.  Your  worship,  air;  or  else  I  mistook. 

fal.  WeU,  you'll  still  be  too  forward. 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too 

Vai.  Go  to,  «r;  tell  me,  do  you  know  Madam 
Snvia? 

Speed.  She  that  your  worship  loves? 

FaL  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  thew  special  marks :  First, 
fw  have  learned,  like  Sir  Proteus,  to  wreath  your 
■nns,  like  a  male-content;  to  relish  a  love-song, 
lite  a  Robin-redbreast ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one 
Out  hath  the  pestilence;  to  sigh,  like  a  school-boy 
■hit  had  lost  his  A,  B,  C ;  to  vreep,  like  a  young 
■nich  that  had  buried  her  grandam  j  to  fast,  like 
one  that  takes  diet ;  to  watch,  like  one  that  fean 
robbing ;  to  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hollow- 
siu.  You  were  wont,  when  you  laughed,  to  crow 
Uke  a  cock;  when  you  walked,  (o  walk  like  one 
of  the  lions;  when  you  fasted,  it  was  presently 
alWr  dinner;  when  you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for 


want  of  money :  and  now  you  are  metamorphosed 
with  a  mistress,  that,  when  I  look  on  you,  1  can 
hardly  think  you  my  master. 

Vol.  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  met 

Spend.  They  are  all  perceived  without  you. 

fal.  Without  me?  they  cannot 

Speed.  Without  you?  nay,  that's  certain,  for, 
without  you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would;  but 
you  are  so  without  these  follies,  that  these  follies 
are  within  you,  and  shine  through  you  like  the 
water  in  an  urinal ;  that  not  an  eye,  that  sees  you, 
but  is  a  physician  to  comment  on  your  malady. 

fai.  But  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady 
SUvU? 

Speed.  She  that  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at 
supper? 

foL  Hast Ihouobserved that?  evenshelroean. 

Speed.  Why,  sir,  I  know  her  not. 

Vat.  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her, 
and  yet  know'st  her  not? 

Speed.  Is  she  not  hard-favoured,  sir? 

Fai.  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well-favoured. 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough- 
fa^  What  dost  thou  know? 

Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fair,  as  (of  you)  well 
favoured. 

Fat.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but 
her  favour  infinite. 

Speed.  That  'i  because  the  one  is  painted,  and 
the  other  out  of  all  count. 

FaL  How  painted?  and  how  out  of  count? 

Speed.  Many,  sir,  so  punted  to  make  her  iair, 
that  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty. 

Fal,  Howesteemest thoume?  laccountof  her 
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Speed.  You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  de- 
formed. 

Vol.  How  long  hath  she  heen  deformed? 

Speed,  Ever  since  you  loved  her. 

Vol.  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her;  and 
still  I  see  her  beautiful. 

Speed,  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 
'Vol,  Why? 

Speed,  Because  love  is  blind.  O,  that  you  had 
mine  eyes ;  or  your  own  had  the  lights  they  were 
wont  to  have  when  you  chid  at  Sir  Proteus  for 
going  ungartered ! 

Vol,  What  should  I  see  then? 

Speed.  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing 
deformity :  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to 
garter  his  hose ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot 
see  to  put  on  your  hose. 

Vol.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love ;  for  last 
morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed.  True,  sir,  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed ;  I 
thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love,  which 
makes  me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Vol.  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  set;  so  your  affection 
would  cease. 

Vol.  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write  some 
lines  to  one  she  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you? 

Vol.  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ? 

Vol.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them ; — 
Peace,  here  she  comes. 

EfUer  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  excellent  motion !  O  exceeding  pup- 
pet? now  will  he  interpret  to  her.  [^Ande, 

Vol.  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good- 
morrows. 

Speed,  O,  'give  ye  good  even !  here  *s  a  million 
of  manners.  \^Ande. 

Sil.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,  to  you  two  thou- 
sand. 

Speed.  He  should  give  her  interest,  and  she 
gives  it  him.  \^Ande, 

Vol,  As  you  enjoined  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter. 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in, 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 

SQ.  I  thank  you,  gende  servant:  'tis  very 
clerkly  done. 

Vol.  Now  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly 
off; 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

SiL  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much 
pains? 

Vol.  No,  madam;  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write. 


Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as  much : 
And  yet, — 

Sil.  A  pretty  period !  WeU,  I  guess  the  sequel ; 
And  yet  I  wiD  not  name  it : — and  yet  I  care  not ; — 
And  yet  take  this  again: — and  yet  I  thank  you; 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.  And  yet  you  will;  and  yet  another  yet. 

[Aside. 

Val.  What  means  your  ladyship?  do  you  not 
Uke  it? 

SU.  Yes,  yes ;  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ ; 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again; 
Nay,  take  them. 

Vol.  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

SU.  Ay,  ay;  you  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  request; 
But  I  will  none  of  them;  they  are  for  you . 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

Vol.  Please  you,  I  '11  write  your  ladyship  ano- 
ther. 

SU,  And  when  it 's  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over : 
And  if  it  please  you,  so ;  if  not,  why,  so. 

Val,  If  it  please  me,  madam!  what  then? 

SU,  Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  itfor  your  labour. 
And  so  good-morrow,  servant        [^ExU  Silvia. 

Speed,  O  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible, 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 

steeple ! 
My  master  sues  to  her ;  and  she  hath  taught  her 

suitor. 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better? 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should 
write  the  letter ! 

Vol,  How  now,  sir?  what,  are  you  reasoning 
with  yourself? 

Speed,  Nay,  I  was  rhyming;  'tis  you  that  have 
the  reason. 

Vol,  To  do  what? 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  Madam  Silvia. 

Val,  To  whom? 

Speed,  To  yourself:  why,  she  wooes  you  by  a 
figure. 

Val,  What  figure? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

Val,  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me? 

Speed,  What  needs  she,  when  she  hath  made 
you  write  to  yourself?  Why,  do  you  not  perceive 
the  jest? 

Val,  No,  believe  me. 

Speed,  No  believing  you  indeed,  sir ;  but  did 
you  perceive  her  earnest? 

Vol.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed,  Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Val.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  delivered,  and 
there  an  end. 

Vol.  I  would,  it  were  no  worse. 
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Speed.   I  '11  narruit  yoa,  'til  ta  well: 


;  and  ah e,  in  modesty, 
:ould  not  agaia  reply ; 
iger,  that  niighl  her 


"  For  often  you  haye  wri 
Or  clae  for  want  of  idli 
Or  feuing  etie  tome 
mind  diicoTrr, 
Hendf  hath  taught  her  lore  bimielf  to  wiite  unto 

All  this  I  apeak  in  print,  for  in  print  1  found  it — 
Why  muse  you,  air!  'tit  dinner  time. 

I'til,  I  hs.ve  dined. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  lir ;  though  the  came- 
Icon  Love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am 
nouriihed  by  my  victuals,  and  would  fain  have 
meal;  O,  be  not  like  your  miatreaa;  be  moved,  be 
noved.  l^Exeunl. 


ScERB  11.^ — Verona.   A  Boom  in  ivui 
Enter  PsoTBtta  end  Julia. 
Pn.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 


JuL  1  rouit,  where  ii 
Pro.  Whan  poaaibly  1  t 


I,  ly 


Jui.  Ifyou  turn  not,youwill  return  the  aooner: 
Keep  thia  remembrance  for  tby  Julia'i  aake. 

[  Gimng  a  ring. 

Pro.  Why  then  we'll  make  excliange;  here, 
take  you  this. 

Jut.  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiaa. 

Pro.  Here  ia  my  band  for  my  true  constancy; 
And  when  that  hour  o'erslipa  me  in  the  day. 
Wherein  I  aigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  aake. 
The  next  enauing  hour  aome  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfidnesa! 
My  father  atayt  my  coming;  answer  not; 
The  tide  is  now:  nay,  not  the  tide  of  tears; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  1  should; 

\_Eat  JuLllt. 
Julia,  farewell. — What!  gone  without  a  word? 
Ay;  ao  true  love  should  do:  it  cannot  speak; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds,  tban  words,  to  grace  it 

Enter  Panthtno. 
Pan.  Sir  Proteua,  you  are  stayed  for. 
Pro.  Go;  I  come,  I  come;— 

Alas!  this  parting  atrikea  poor  lover*  dumb. 
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Scene  III. — The  same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Launce,  leading  a  dog. 

Laun.  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done 
weeping ;  all  the  kind  of  the  Launces  have  this 
very  fault :  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the 
prodigious  son,  and  am  going  with  Sir  Proteus  to 
the  Imperial's  court.  I  think,  Crab,  my  dog,  be 
the  sourest-natured  dog  that  lives:  my  mother 
weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our 
maid  howling,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and 
all  our  house  in  a  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not 
this  cruel-hearted  cur  shed  one  tear ;  he  is  a  stone, 
a  very  pebble-stone,  and  has  no  more  pity  in  him 
than  a  dog :  a  Jew  would  have  wept  to  have  seen 
our  parting ;  why,  my  grandam  having  no  eyes, 
look  you,  wept  herself  blind  at  my  parting.  Nay, 
I  *11  shew  you  the  manner  of  it :  This  shoe  is  my 
father; — no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  father; — no,  no, 
this  left  shoe  is  my  mother; — nay,  that  cannot 
be  so,  neither ; — yes,  it  is  so,  it  is  so ;  it  hath  the 
worser  sole :  This  shoe,  with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my 
mother,  and  this  my  father.  A  vengeance  on  *t ! 
there  'tis:  now,  sir,  this  staff  is  my  sister;  for, 
look  you,  she  is  as  white  as  a  lily,  and  as  small 
as  a  wand:  this  hat  is  Nan,  our  maid;  I  am  the 
dog ; — no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and  I  am  the  dog, 
— O,  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  myself;  ay,  so,  so. 
Now  come  I  to  my  father;  "Father,  your  bles- 
sing; "  now  should  not  the  shoe  speak  a  word  for 
weeping;  now  should  I  kiss  my  father;  well,  he 
weeps  on : — now  come  I  to  my  mother,  (O,  that 
she  could  speak  now!)  like  a  wood  woman; — 
well,  I  kiss  her ; — why,  there  't  is ;  here  *8  my 
mother's  breath  up  and  down ;  now  come  I  to 
my  sister ;  mark  the  moan  she  makes :  now,  the 
dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear,  nor  speaks  a 
word ;  but  see  how  I  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears. 

Enter  Pantuino, 

Pan.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard ;  thy  master 
is  shipped,  and  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars. 
What 's  the  matter  ?  why  weep'st  thou,  man  ? 
Away,  ass ;  you  will  lose  the  tide,  if  you  tarry 
any  longer. 

Laun.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  ty'd  were  lost;  for 
it  is  the  unkindest  ty'd  that  ever  any  man  ty'd. 

Pan.  What 's  the  unkindest  tide  ? 

Laun.  Why,  he  that 's  ty'd  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pan.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou  'It  lose  the  flood : 
and,  in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy  voyage ;  and,  in 
losing  thy  voyage,  lose  thy  master ;  and,  in  losing 
thy  master,  lose  thy  service ;  and,  in  losing  thy 
service, — ^Why  dost  thou  stop  my  mouth? 

Laun.  For  fear  thou  shouldst  lose  thy  tongue. 

Pan.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue? 

Laun.  In  thy  tale. 


Pan.  In  thy  tail? 

Laun.  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the 
master,  and  the  service  ?  And  the  tide ! — Why, 
man,  if  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with 
my  tears ;  if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive 
the  boat  with  my  sighs. 

Pan.  Come,  come  away,  man ;  I  was  sent  to 
call  thee. 

Laun.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  dar'st. 

Pan.  Wilt  thou  go? 

Laun.  Well,  I  will  go.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Milan.     A  Room  in  the  Duke's 

Palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Tuurio,  and  Speed. 

Sil.  Servant — 

Fal.  Mistress? 

Speed.  Master,  Sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 

Val.  Ay,  boy,  it 's  for  love. 

Speed.  Not  of  you. 

Fal.  Of  my  mistress  then. 

Speed.  'Twere  good,  you  knocked  him. 

Sil.  Servant,  you  are  sad. 

Fal.  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 

Tku.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not? 

Val.  Haply  I  do. 

77iu.  So  do  counterfeits. 

Fal.  So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  seem  I,  that  I  am  not? 

Fal.  Wise. 

Thu.  What  instance  of  the  contrar}'? 

Fal.  Your  folly. 

Thu.  And  how  quote  you  my  folly? 

Fal,  1  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

Thu.  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet 

Fal.  Well,  then,  I  '11  double  your  folly. 

7%ti.  How? 

Sil.  What,  angry.  Sir  Thurio?  do  you  change 
colour? 

Fal.  Give  him  leave,  madam ;  he  is  a  kind  of 
cameleon. 

Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your 
blood,  than  live  in  your  air. 

Fal.  You  have  said,  sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Fal.  I  know  it  well,  sir;  you  always  end  ere 
you  begin. 

Sil.  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and 
quickly  shot  off. 

Fal.  'Tis  indeed,  madam;  we  thank  the  giver. 

Sil.  Who  is  that,  servant? 

Fal.  Yourself,  sweet  lady ;  for  you  gave  the  fire : 
Sir  Thurio  borrows  bis  wit  fi-om  your  ladyship's 
looks,  and  spends  what  he  borrows,  kindly  in  your 
company. 
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Tku.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me, 
I  shaD  make  yoiur  wit  bankrupt 

Fal.  I  know  it  well,  sir;  you  have  an  exchequer 
of  words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give 
your  followers ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  live- 
ries,  that  they  live  by  your  bare  words. 

Sil.  No  more,  gendemen,  no  more ;  here  comes 
Df  father. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  beset. 
Sir  Valentine,  your  father 's  in  good  health : 
What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  news? 

V<d,  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

Duke,  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  coiuitry- 
man? 

Vol  Ay,  my  good  lord,  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth  and  worthy  estimation. 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 

Duke,  Hath  he  not  a  son  t 

Vol,  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  son  that  well  deserves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 

Dttke,  You  know  him  well? 

Vak  I  knew  him,  as  myself;  for  from  our  infancy 
We  have  conversed  and  spent  our  hours  together : 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant, 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time. 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection ; 
Yet  hath  Sir  Proteus,  for  that 's  his  name. 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  hb  days ; 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 
His  head  unmellowed,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 
And,  in  a  word  (for  (ar  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow). 
He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind, 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke,  Beshrew  me,  sir,  but  if  he  make  this  good. 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love. 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  counsellor. 
Well,  sir;  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me. 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates ; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  awhile : 
I  think  *t  is  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Vol.  Should  I  have  wished  a  thing,  it  had  been 
he. 

Duke.  Welcome  him  then  according  to  his 
worth; 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you ;  and  you.  Sir  Thurio : — 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  'cite  him  to  it : 
1 11  send  him  hither  to  you  presently.  [Exit  Du  ke. 

VoL  This  is  the  gentleman  I  told  your  ladyship 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  locked  in  her  crystal  looks. 

<^.  Belike  that  now  she  hath  enfhuiclused  them 
l^'pon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 


Vol.  Nay,  sure,  I  think  she  holds  them  prisoners 

still. 
SU,  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind;  and,  being 
blind. 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you  ? 
Vol.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 
Thu,  They  say  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 
Vol,  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself; 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

Enter  Proteus. 

SU,  Have  done,  have  done;  here  comes  the 
gentleman. 

Vol.  Welcome,  dear  Proteus! — Mistress,  I  be- 
seech you, 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

SU,  His  worth  is  warrantfor  his  welcome  hither, 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wished  to  hear  from. 

Vcd,  Mistress,  it  is ;  sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship. 

SU,  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 

Pro.  Not  so,  sweet  lady ;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

Vol,  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability : — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant. 

Pro.  My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

SU,  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed ; 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

Pro,  I  '11  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 

SiL  That  you  are  welcome  ? 

Pro.  No ;  that  you  are  worthless. 

Enter  Servant 

Ser.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father  would  speak 
with  you. 

SU,  I  wait  upon  his  pleasure.   [ExU  Servant. 
Come,  Sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  me ; — Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome ; 
I  '11  leave  you  to  confer  of  home  affairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 
Pro,  We  '11  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 
Vol,  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you 

came? 
Pro,  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  much 

commended.  ' 
Vol,  And  how  do  yours  ? 
Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Vol,  How  does  yom:  lady  ?  and  how  thrives  your 

love? 
Pro,  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you ; 
I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discoiurse. 

Vol,  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  altered  now : 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punished  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans. 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 
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For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 

Love  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 

And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's 

sorrow. 
O,  gentle  Proteus,  love 's  a  mighty  lord ; 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess, 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction, 
Nor,  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth ! 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro,  Enough ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye : 
Was  this  the  idol  tliat  you  worship  so  ? 

fa/.  Even  she;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint? 

Pro,  No ;  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

Vol,  Call  her  divine. 

Pro,  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Val.  O,  flatter  me ;  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Pro,  When  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills ; 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Vol,  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her ;  if  not  divine, 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality. 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro,  Except  my  mistress. 

Val,  Sweet,  except  not  any  ; 

Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 

Pro,  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own  ? 

Val,  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too  : 
She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour, — 
To  bear  my  lady's  train  ;  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss, 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud. 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelling  flower. 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro,  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  this? 

Val,  Pardon  me,  Proteus :  all  I  can,  is  nothing 
To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  no- 
thing ; 
She  is  alone. 

Pro,  Then  let  her  alone. 

Val,  Not  for  the  world :  why,  man,  she  is  mine 
own ; 

And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel. 

As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sands  were  pearl, 

The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 

Forgive  me  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee. 

Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 

My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes 

Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge, 

Is  gone  with  her  along ;  and  I  must  after. 

For  love  thou  know'st  is  fiill  of  jealousy. 

Pro.  But  she  loves  you  ? 

Val,  Ay,  and  we  are  betrothed : 

Nay,  more,  our  marriage  hour, 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight. 
Determined  of :  how  I  must  climb  her  window ; 
The  ladder  made  of  cords ;  and  all  the  means 


Plotted,  and  'greed  on,  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
In  these  aflairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

Pro,  Go  on  before ;  I  shall  enquire  you  forth : 
I  must  unto  the  road,  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use ; 
And  then  I  'U  presently  attend  you. 

Vol,  Will  you  make  haste  ? 

Pro,  I  will. —  [JBxi/  Valentine. 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels. 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  her  mien,  or  Valentinus'  praise. 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression. 
That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus  ? 
She  's  fair ;  and  so  is  Julia,  that  I  love  ; — 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thawed ; 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire, 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 
Methinks  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold ; 
And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont : 
O  !  but  I  love  his  lady  too,  too  much ; 
And  that 's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 
How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice. 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her ! 
'T  is  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld, 
And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason's  light ; 
But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections. 
There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 
If  I  can  check  my  erring  love  I  will ; 
If  not,  to  compass  her  I  '11  use  my  skill.    [Exit. 


Scene  V. — ^The  same.     A  Street, 

Enter  Speed  and  Launce. 

Speed,  Launce !  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to 
Milan. 

Laun,  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth;  for 
I  am  not  welcome.  I  reckon  this  always — that 
a  man  is  never  undone,  till  he  be  hanged ;  nor 
welcome  to  a  place,  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid, 
and  the  hostess  say,  welcome. 

Speed,  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  I'  11  to  the  ale- 
house with  you  presently ;  where,  for  one  shot 
of  five-pence,  thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  wel- 
comes. But,  sirrah,  how  did  thy  master  part  with 
Madam  Julia? 

Laun,  Marry,  after  they  closed  in  earnest,  they 
parted  very  fairly  in  jest. 

Speed,  But  shall  she  marry  him  ? 

Laun,  No. 

Speed,  How  then?  shall  he  marry  her? 

Laun,  No,  neither. 

Speed,  What,  are  they  broken  ? 
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Lam.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 

Speed,  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with 
them? 

Lawt.  Marry,  thus ;  when  it  stands  well  with 
him,  it  stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou !  I  understand  thee 
not 

Lmm.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canst 
Qot!  My  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  What  thou  say'st? 

LatM,  Ay,  and  what  I  do,  too :  look  thee,  I  '11 
but  lean,  and  my  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

LauH.  Why,  stand  under  and  understand  is  all 
one. 

Speed,  But  tell  me  true,  will 't  be  a  match  ? 

LamL  Ask  my  dog :  if  he  say,  ay,  it  will ;  if 
he  say,  no,  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail,  and  say 
nothing,  it  will. 

Speed,  The  conclusion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

Laun.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from 
me,  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  'Tis  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce, 
how  say'st  thou,  that  my  master  is  become  a  notable 
lover? 

Latm.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Speed.  Than  how  ? 

LautL  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him 
to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mistakest 
me. 

Laun.  Why  fool,  I  meant  not  thee,  I  meant  thy 
master. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot 
lover. 

Laun.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he 
bum  hunself  in  love.  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to 
the  ale-house,  so ;  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a 
Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed.  Why? 

Laun.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity 
in  thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian :  Wilt 
thou  go? 

Speed.  At  thy  service.  ^Exeunt. 


ScEMB  VI. — ^The  same.    A  Roam  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

.  Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 

To  love  fair  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 

To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn ; 

And  even  that  power  which  gave  me  first  my  oath 

Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury. 

Love  bade  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear: 

0  iweet-suggesting  love,  if  thou  hast  sinned, 


Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it 

At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star, 

But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sim. 

Unheedful  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken ; 

And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 

To  learn  his  wit  to  change  the  bad  for  better. — 

Fye,  fye,  unreverend  tongue !  to  call  her  bad, 

Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferred 

With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

I  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do ; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 

Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose : 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 

If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I  by  their  loss, 

For  Valentine,  myself:  for  Julia,  Silvia. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend ; 

For  love  is  still  most  precious  in  itself; 

And  Silvia,  witness  heaven,  that  made  her  fair! 

Shews  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Jidia  is  alive, 

Rememb'ring  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 

And  Valentine  I  '11  hold  an  enemy, 

Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  sweeter  friend. 

I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself, 

Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine : — 

This  night  he  meaneth,  with  a  corded  ladder, 

To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber-window ; 

Myself  in  counsel  his  competitor : 

Now  presently  I  '11  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight ; 

Who,  all  enraged,  will  banish  Valentine ; 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter : 

But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I  '11  quickly  cross. 

By  some  sly  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift, 

As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift.  [^ExiL 


Scene  VII. — Verona.  A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  Counsel,  Lucetta ;  gentle  girl,  assist  me ! 
And,  even  in  kind  love,  I  do  c6njure  thee, — 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  char&ctered  and  engraved, — 
To  lesson  me ;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean, 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  imdertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Luc.  Alas !  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jul  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps ; 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  love's  wings  to 

fly; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear. 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  Sir  Proteus. 

Luc.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 
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Jul,  0|  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  soul's 
food? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pin^d  in, 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  hut  know  the  inly  touch  of  love, 
Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow, 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc,  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire ; 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage. 
Lest  it  should  hurn  ahove  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Jul,  The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more 
it  bums. 
The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopped,  impatiently  doth 

rage; 
But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered. 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamelled  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 
With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  coiurse : 
I  '11  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love ; 
And  there  I  '11  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Luc,  But  in  what  habit  will  you  %o  along? 

Jul,  Not  like  a  woman ;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men : 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 

Luc,  Why  then,  your  ladyship  must  cut  your 
hair. 

Jul,  No,  girl ;  I  '11  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings. 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots : 
To  be  fantastic,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  shew  to  be. 

Luc,  What  fashion,  madam,  shall  I  make  your 
breeches  ? 

Jul,  That  fits  as  well  as—"  Tell  me,  good  my  lord. 
What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale?  " 
Why,  even  that  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Lucetta. 


Luc,  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  cod- 
piece, madam. 

Jul,  Out,  out,  Lucetta!  that  will  be  ill-favoured. 

Luc,  A  roimd  hose,  madam,  now 's  not  worth  a 
pin. 
Unless  you  have  a  cod-piece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jul,  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly: 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me, 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandalised. 

Luc,  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go 
not. 

Jul,  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc,  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  yoiur  journey,  when  you  come, 
No  matter  who 's  displeased  when  you  are  gone : 
I  fear  me  he  wiU  scarce  be  pleased  withal. 

Jul,  Tliat  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear. 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears, 
And  instances  as  infinite  of  love. 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc,  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul,  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect! 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth : 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 

Luc,  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so,  when  you  come 
to  him! 

Jul,  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  do  him  not  that 
wrong, 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth ; 
Only  deserve  my  love,  by  loving  him ; 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of. 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing  journey. 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose, 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation ; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  despatch  me  hence : 
Come ;  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently ; 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  \^ExemU, 
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EnlfT  Duke,  Thukio,  and  Proteui. 
Dktt.  Sir  Thurio,  give  lu  leave,  I  pruy,  awhile ; 

Vt  hiTe  loiiie  secreU  to  confer  abouL 

[Exit  Thuhio. 
Koa  tdl  me.   Protein,  what's   your  will  with 
met 
Pro.  H;  gracioui  lord,  that  which  f  would  dii- 

Tbc  law  of  friendship  bidi  me  to  conceal : 
Bui  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracioiu  favours 
Dmt  to  me,  undercrviug  u  I  am, 
Mj  duly  pricks  me  on  to  uller  that, 
Which  ehe  no  worldlygood  should  draw  from  me. 
Emw,  worthy  prince.  Sir  Valentine,  my  friend, 
Tliii  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter ; 
Mjielf  am  cme  made  privy  to  the  plot, 
i  tnoa  you  have  determined  to  beetow  her 
Od  Thnrio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates ; 
^oi  shotdd  she  thus  be  itolen  away  from  you. 
It  soold  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Tim,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  choae 
To  cron  my  friend  in  his  inteuded  drift, 
Tluii,  bjr  conceaUng  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  puk  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down, 
Being  imprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 
Date.  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest 

Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen, 
Hiply,  when  they  have  judged  me  fast  asleep ; 
-U  oftentimes  have  purposed  to  forbid 
^  Vilentine  her  company,  and  my  court : 
Bui,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err, 
And  10,  unworthily,  disgrace  the  man 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunned), 
1  give  him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  to  find 


That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclosed  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  mayat  perceive  my  fear  of  this. 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower. 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept ; 
And  thence  she  cannot  he  conveyed  away. 
Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devised  a 

How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend, 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 
For  which  the  youthftd  lover  now  is  gone. 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently  i 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly, 
Tliat  my  discovery  be  not  aim^d  at ; 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  fnend, 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  1  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Fro.  Adieu,  my  lord ;  Sir  Valentine  is  coming. 
[Exil. 
Enter  Valentine. 

Dttte.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fast? 

I'al.  Please  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  fiiends, 
And  1  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duie.  Be  they  of  much  import? 

Vol.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Duie.  Nay,  then  no  matter;  stay  with  me  a 

1  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs. 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret. 
'Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend,  Sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 
I'al.  I  know  it  well,  ray  lord;  and  sure  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable;  besides,  tjie  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
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Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter : 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fancy  him  ? 

Diike,  No,  trust  me ;  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  fro- 
ward. 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty ; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child. 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father : 
And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers, 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her ; 
And,  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherished  by  her  child-like  duty, 
I  now  am  full  resolved  to  take  a  wife, 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in : 
Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower ; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not 

Vol.  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in 
this? 

Duke,  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  Milan,  here. 
Whom  I  affect ;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy. 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence : 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court : 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  changed). 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  myself. 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 

Vtd,  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words : 
Dumb  jewels  oflen,  in  their  silent  kind, 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 

Duke,  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  tliat  I  sent  her. 

Vol,  A  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best 
contents  her : 
Send  her  another ;  never  give  her  o*er ; 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  she  do  frown,  't  is  not  in  hate  of  you. 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you : 
If  she  do  chide,  't  is  not  to  have  you  gone ; 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say ; 
For,  "Get  you  gone,"  she  doth  not  mean  "Away:" 
Flatter  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 
Though  ne'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels' faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke,  But  she  I  mean  is  promised  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth ; 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men, 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

Vol,  Why  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night. 

Duke,  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  locked,  and  keys 
kept  safe, 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night. 

Vol,  What  lets  but  one  may  enter  at  her  win- 
dow? 

Duke,  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground ; 
And  built  so  shelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Vol,  Why  then,  a  ladder,  quaintly  made  of  cords. 


To  cast  up  ¥rith  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks, 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower. 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it 

Duke,  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood, 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

Vol,  When  would  you  use  it  ?  pray,  sir,  tell  me 
that 

Duke,  This  very  night ;  for  love  is  like  a  child, 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 

Vol,  By  seven  o'clock  I  '11  get  you  such  aladder. 

Duke,  But,  hark  thee ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone ; 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither? 

Vol,  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may 
bear  it 
Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke,  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the 
turn. 

Vol,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke,  Then  let  me  see  thy  cloak  : 
I  '11  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Vol,  Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn,  my 
lord. 

Duke,  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ?— 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 
What  letter  is  this  same  ?    What 's  here  ?— "  To 

Silvia?" 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding ! 
I  '11  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.  [Readt. 

"My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly; 

And  slaves  they  are  to  me,  that  send  them  flying: 
O,  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly, 

Himself  would  lodge  where  senseless  they  are  lying. 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them ; 

While  I,  their  king,  that  thither  them  importune, 
Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath  blessed 
them, 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servants'  forttme : 
I  curse  myself,  for  they  are  sent  by  me, 
That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  should  be." 

What's  here? 

"  Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfranchise  thee : " 

'T  is  so ;  and  here 's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose. — 
Why,  Phaeton  (for  thou  art  Merops'  son). 
Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car. 
And  with  thy  daring  foUy  burn  the  world? 
Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee? 
Go,  base  intruder !  overweening  slave ! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates ; 
And  think,  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert^ 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence : 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours. 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestowed  on  thee. 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories, 
Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court, 
By  heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 
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I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 
Be  gone,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse ; 
But  as  thoa  loy'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

lExU  Duke. 
Vd.  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  tor- 
ment? 
To  die,  is  to  be  banished  from  m3r8elf ; 
And  Silvia  is  myself:  banished  from  her, 
h  self  from  self;  a  deadly  banishment! 
What  %ht  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen  ? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by? 
Unleas  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by. 
And  feed  npon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon : 
She  IB  my  essence ;  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Fostered,  illnmined,  cherished,  kept  alive. 
I  %  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom : 
Tany  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death : 
Bat,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Launcb. 

Pro.  Run,  boy,  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out 

1.0101.  So-ho!  so-hol 

Pro.  What  seest  thou? 

Laun,  Him  we  go  to  find :  there 's  not  a  hair 
on  'i  head,  but 't  is  a  Valentine. 

Pro,  Valentine? 

FaL  No. 

Pro.  Who  then,  his  spirit? 

FaL  Neither. 

Pro.  What  then? 

FaL  Nothing. 

Lmm.  Can  nothing  speak?  Master,  shall  I  strike? 

Pro.  Whom  wonldst  thou  strike  ? 

Laun.  Nothing. 

Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Lnm.  Why,  sir,  I  'U  strike  nothing:  1  pray 
you — 

Pro.  Sirrah,  I  say, forbear: — ^Friend Valentine, 
a  word. 

FoL  My  ears  are  stopped,  and  cannot  hear  good 
news. 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possessed  them. 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  silence  wQl  I  bury  mine. 
For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

FaL  Is  Silvia  dead? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Fal.  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia! — 
Hath  the  forsworn  me  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

FaL  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn 
me! — 
^'Hiat  is  your  news  ? 


Laun,  Sir,  there 's  a  proclamation  that  you  are 
vanished. 

Pro,  That  thou  art  banished.     O,  that  is  the 
news; 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me  thy  friend. 

Fed.  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already. 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  ofiered  to  the  doom, 
(Which,  unreversed,  stands  in  effectual  force), 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears : 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tendered ; 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became 

them. 
As  if  but  now  they  wax6d  pale  for  woe : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up. 
Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears. 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire ; 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chafed  him  so. 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant. 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her, 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  biding  there. 

Fal.  No  more ;  unless  the  next  word  that  thou 
speak'st 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life : 
If  so,  I  pray  thee  breathe  it  in  mine  ear. 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 

Pro.  Cease  to  lament  fur  that  thou  canst  not 
help. 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'st. 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love ; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that. 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  maybe  here,  though  tiiou  art  hence ; 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  delivered 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love. 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate : 
Come,  I  '11  convey  thee  through  the  city  gate ; 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-affiiirs : 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself. 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

Fal.  I  pray  thee,  Laimce,  an  if  thou  seest  my 
boy, 
Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north 
gate. 
Pro.  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out — Come,  Va- 
lentine. 

Fal.  O  my  dear  Silvia !  hapless  Valentine  I 

[^Exeunt  Valentine  and  Trotevs. 

Laun.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you ;  and  yet  I  have 

the  wit  to  think  my  master  is  a  kind  of  a  knave :  but 

that's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.    He  lives 
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not  now,  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love ;  yet  I  am 
in  love ;  but  a  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck  that 
from  me ;  nor  who  't  is  I  love,  and  yet  't  is  a  wo- 
man :  but  that  woman,  I  will  not  tell  myself;  and 
yet  't  is  a  milkmaid ;  yet  't  is  not  a  maid,  for  she 
hath  had  gossips :  yet  't  is  a  maid,  for  she  is  her 
master's  maid,  and  serves  for  wages.  She  hath 
more  qualities  than  a  water-spaniel, — ^which  is 
much  in  a  bare-christian.  Here  is  the  cat-log 
{jmlling  out  apaper']  of  her  conditions.  Imprimis, 
She  can  fetch  and  carry.  Why,  a  horse  can  do 
no  more;  nay,  a  horse  cannot  fetch,  but  only 
carry ;  therefore  is  she  better  than  a  jade.  Item, 
She  can  milk  ;  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid 
with  clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  Signior  Launce  ?  what  news 
with  yoiu"  mastership  ? 

Laun.  With  my  master's  ship?  why,  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistake  the 
word :  What  news  then  in  your  paper  ? 

Zattit.Theblackestnewsthateverthouheard*8t. 

Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black  ? 

Laun.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Laun.  Fye  on  thee,  jolt-head ;  thou  canst  not 
read. 

Speed.  Thou  liest,  I  can. 

Laun.  I  will  try  thee :  Tell  me  this :  Who  begot 
thee? 

Speed.  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 

Laun.  O  illiterate  loiterer!  it  was  the  son  of  thy 
grandmother:  this  proves  that  thou  canst  not 
read. 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Laun.  There ;  and  St  Nicholas  be  thy  speed  I 

Speed.  Imprimis,  She  can  milk. 

Laun,  Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.  Item,  She  brews  good  ale. 

Laun.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb, — 
"  Blessing  of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale." 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  sew. 

Laun.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  Can  she  so? 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  knit. 

Laun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with 
a  wench,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock? 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  wash  and  scour. 

Laun.  A  special  virtue ;  for  then  she  need  not 
be  washed  and  scoured. 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  spin, 

Laun.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels, 
when  she  can  spin  for  her  living 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues. 

Laun.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  vir- 
tues ;  that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  and 
therefore  have  no  names. 


Speed.  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Laun.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fastingf  in 
respect  of  her  breath. 

Laun.  WeU,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a 
breakfast :  Read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth. 

Laun.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 

Speed.  Item,  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep. 

Laun.  It 's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not 
in  her  talk. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  slow  in  words. 

Laun.  O  villain,  that  set  this  down  among  her 
vices !  To  be  slow  in  words,  is  a  woman's  only 
virtue :  I  pray  thee,  out  with 't ;  and  place  it  for 
her  chief  virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  proud. 

Laun.  Out  with  that  too ;  it  was  Eve's  legacy, 
and  cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  no  teeth. 

Laun.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  because  I  love 
crusts. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  curst. 

Laun.  Well ;  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor. 

Laun.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she 
will  not,  I  will;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  too  liberal. 

Laun.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot;  for  that 's  writ 
down  she  is  slow  of:  of  her  purse  she  shall  not; 
for  that  I  '11  keep  shut :  now  of  another  thing  she 
may ;  and  that  I  cannot  help.     Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  witf  and 
more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun.  Stop  there ;  I  '11  have  her;  she  was  mine, 
and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article : 
Rehearse  that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit, — 

Laun.  More  hair  than  wit, — it  may  be ;  1 11 
prove  it:  The  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and 
therefore  it  is  more  than  the  salt ;  the  hair  that 
covers  the  wit,  is  more  than  the  wit;  for  the  greater 
hides  the  less.     What 's  next? 

Speed.  — And  more  faults  than  hairs, — 

Laun.  That 's  monstrous :  O,  that  that  were 
out! 

Speed.  —And  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gra- 
cious. Well,  I  '11  have  her :  And  if  it  be  a  match, 
as  nothing  is  impossible, — 

Speed.  What  then? 

Laun.  Why,  then  I  will  tell  thee,— that  thy 
master  stays  for  thee  at  the  north  gate. 

Speed.  For  me  ? 

Laun.  For  thee?  ay;  who  art  thou?  he  hath 
stayed  for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  must  I  go  to  him  ? 
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Lamu  Tluni  mustmn  to  him,  forthou  hut  ttoy  ed 
n  loDg,  that  going  vill  icBrce  serve  the  turn. 

^i.  Wh;  didtt  not  tell  me  ■oonerf  'pox  of 
Jtm  [ore-letten !  [£ztt. 

Latm.  Now  will  he  be  ivinged  for  reading  m; 
iMter:  An  nnmannerljilave,  that  will  thnuthim- 
■rlfinto  lecret* ! — 1 11  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's 
[ExU. 


SciK  11.— The  M 

EtUr  Odkb  a*d  Thurio  ;  Pkoteui  bekind. 
Dwit.  Sir  Thurio,  feu-  not  but  that  ihe  will 
love  you. 
Now  Valentine  i>  banished  from  her  sight 

Tka.  Since  his  exile  she  hath  despised  me  most, 
Fomom  tnj  company,  and  railed  at  me, 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Oukt.  Thj*  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
TrnicUd  in  ice ;  which  with  on  hour's  heat 
I    DiHolvn  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
'    And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot — 
How  now.  Sir  Proteus  I  Is  your  countryman. 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  7 
Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 
Ihkt.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 
Pro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 
Oatt.  So  I  believe;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so. 


Proteus,  the  good  conceit  1  hold  of  thee 

(For  thou  hast  shewn  some  sign  of  good  desert) 

Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace. 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Ihike.  Thou  know'st,  how  willingly  I  would  effect 
The  match  between  Sir  Tliurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.   I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.  And  also,  1  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  »he  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

DtJte.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  pers£vers  so. 
What  might  we  do,  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  Sir  Thurio? 

Pro.  The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent ; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duie.  Ay,  but  she'U  think  that  it  is  spoke  in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore  it  must,  with  circumstance,  be  spoken 
By  one  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 
!        Dulce.  Then  you  mustiuidertake  to  slender  him. 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  1  shall  be  loth  to  do : 
I    T  is  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman ; 
1   Especially  against  his  very  friend- 
I       Z>ute.  Where  yourgoodwordcannotadvantage 

'    Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him ; 
I   Therefore  the  office  i*  indifferent, 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 


Pro.  YQuhaveprevailtdgmylord;  if  Icandoit, 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  hia  diapraiie. 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  Bay  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  foUowa  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thurio. 

TVin.Therefore.a* you un wind herlove from  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  he  good  to  none. 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me : 
Which  must  be  done  by  praising  me  as  much 
Ab  you  in  worth  dispraise  Sir  Valentine. 

Duke.  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this 
kind; 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report. 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votary, 
And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  ahal]  you  have  access. 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy, 
And,  for  your  friend's  sake,  will  be  glad  of  you ; 
Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persuasion. 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  1  will  effect: — 
But  you,  Sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough ; 
You  must  lay  lime,  to  tangle  her  desires, 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Diiie.  Ay,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred 

Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altai  of  her  beauty 


You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart; 
Write  till  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  widi  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line. 
That  may  discover  such  integrity : 
for  Orpheus'  lute  waa  strung  with  poets'  rinews; 
Whose  golden  touch  could  sofUn  ateel  and  stones, 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  yoiu-  dire  lamenting  elegies. 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber- window 
With  some  sweet  concert ;  to  their  inslrunienti 
Tune  a  deploring  dump ;  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  griev- 

This,  or  else  nothing,  wilt  inherit  her. 

Duke.  This  discipline  shews  thou  hast  been  in 

TTtu.  And  thy  advice  this  night  1 11  put  in  pnc- 

Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver. 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently. 
To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skilled  in  music : 
I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn. 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke.  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pro,  We'll  wait  upon  your  gr&ce  tin  after  nipper: 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceeding*. 

Dukt.  Even  now  about  it;  I  will  pardon  you. 


Scene  I. — A  Foreit,  near  Mantua. 

Enter  certain  Outlaws. 

let  Out.  Fellows,  stand  fast ;  I  see  a  passenger. 

2nd  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,  but  down 

with  'em. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 
SrdOut.  Stand,uT,  and  throw  Its  that  you  have 


If  not,  well  make  you  ait,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone  t  these  aretbevillaiiu 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

FaL  My  friends, — 

let  Out.  That 'snot  so,  sir;  we  are  your  enemies. 

2nd  Oat.  Peace ;  we  H  hear  him. 

3rd  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we ; 
For  he 's  a  proper  man. 

Fal  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  lolcte ; 
A  man  1  am  crotsed  with  adversity : 


Uj  ricliei  mre  theie  poor  habOunento, 

Of  wUch  if  jcni  ihould  here  diifuniiih  me, 

yi»  take  the  aom  and  nibtUace  that  I  have. 

2*J  Oat.  Whither  travel  yout 

fU  To  Vemua. 

Id  OmI.  Whence  came  youf 

FaL  From  Milan. 

iri  Out.  Have  jou  long  lojouTned  there  f 

FaL  Some  aizteen  monthl ;  and  longer  might 
have  ilayed, 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 

Ill  Out.  What,  were  you  banished  thence  t 

Fid.  I  waiL 

2aJ  Oat.  For  what  ofience! 

FeL  Fm  that  which  now  tormenta  me  to  re- 

lUDed  aman,  whoae  death  I  much  repent; 
But  jet  1  (lew  him  maniully  in  fight, 
Vitfaout  ialac  rantage,  or  baee  treachery. 

\itOid.  Why,De'errepentit,ifitweredoneto: 
But  were  yon  lianiihed  for  ao  small  a  fault  I 
FaL  1  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 
I       1>f  Oat.  Have  you  the  tongues? 
'       FaL   Hy  yoathfid  travel  therein  made  me 
happy; 
Or  die  I  often  had  been  miseiable. 
3fd  Oat  By  the  bare  tcalp  of  Robin  Hood's  &t 


Tbaf^laww 


a  Ung  for  our  wild  faction. 


lit  Out.  We  11  have  him ;  an,  a  word. 

S^ed.  Master,  be  one  of  them ; 
It  is  an  honourable  kind  c£  thievery. 

Fai.  Peace,  villain  1 

2ad  Oat.  Tell  us  this:  Have  you  anything  to 
take  tol 

FaL  Nothing,  but  my  fortune. 

3rd  OaL  Know  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gen- 
Such  aa  the  fiiry  of  ungovemed  youth 
Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men ; 
Myself  was  from  Verona  banished 
For  practising  to  iteal  away  a  lady, 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 

2nd  Oat.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman, 
Whom,  in  my  mood,  I  stabbed  unto  the  heart. 

]«l  Out.  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  ciimes  as 
these. 
But  to  the  purpose, — for  we  cite  our  faults. 
That  they  may  hold  excused  our  lawless  lives ; 
And,  partly,  seeing  you  are  beautified 
With  goodly  shape ;  and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguist ;  and  a  man  of  such  perfection, 
As  we  do  in  our  quali^  much  want ; — 

2ndOut.  Indeed,  becBuseyou  are  a  banished  man, 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you : 
Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
And  live,  as  we  do,  in  ibh  wildetueaat 
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Srd  Out.  What  say 'st  thou  ?  wilt  thou  be  of  our 
conB6rt  ? 
Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all : 
We  '11  do  thee  homage,  and  be  ruled  by  thee. 
Love  thee  as  our  commander,  and  our  king. 
lit  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  coiurtesy,  thou 

diest. 
2nd  Out.  Thou  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we 

have  offered. 
FaL  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you ; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers. 

Srd  Out.  No,  we  detest  such  vile  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us,  we  '11  bring  thee  to  our  crews, 
And  shew  thee  all  the  treasures  we  have  got ; 
Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose. 

{^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — ^Milan.     Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro»  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer ; 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy. 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend ; 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows, 
She  bids  me  think,  how  I  have  been  forsworn 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  loved : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips. 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope, 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love. 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 
But  here  comes  Thurio :  now  must  we  to  her  win- 

.    dow, 
And  give  some  evening  music  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Thurio  and  Musicians. 

Thu.  How  now,  Sir  Proteus?  are  you  crept  be- 
fore us? 

Pro.  Ay,  genUe  Thurio;  for  youknow  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 

Thu.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 

Thu.  Whom?  Silvia? 

Pro.  Ay,  Silvia, — ^for  your  sake. 

Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.  Now,  gentlemen. 
Let 's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  awhile^ 

Enter  Host,  at  a  distance ;  and  Julia,  in  hoy'e 

clothes. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest !  methinks  you  're 
allychoUy :  I  pray  you,  why  is  it? 


Jul.  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be 
merry. 

Host.  Come,  we  *11  have  you  merry ;  I  Tl  bring 
you  where  you  shall  hear  music,  and  see  the  gen- 
tleman that  you  asked  for. 

Jul.  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak? 

Host.  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  music.  [Music  plays. 

Host.  Hark!  hark! 

Jul.  Is  he  among  these  ? 

Host,  Ay ;  but  peace,  let  *s  hear  'em. 

SONO. 

YTho  is  Silvia  ?  what  is  she, 
That  all  our  swains  commend  her  ? 

Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she, 
The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  ber, 

That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind,  as  she  is  fair  ? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness : 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness ; 
And,  being  helped,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing, 

That  Silvia  is  excelling ; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing 

Upon  tbe  dull  earth  dwelling: 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Host.  How  now  ?  are  you  sadder  than  you  were 
before  ? 
How  do  you,  man  ?  the  music  likes  you  not 

Jul.  You  mistake ;  the  musician  likes  me  not 

Host.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

Jul.  He  plays  false,  father. 

Host.  How?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings? 

Jul.  Not  so ;  but  yet  so  false  that  he  grieves 
my  very  heart-strings. 

Host.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.  Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  me  have 
a  slow  heart. 

Host.  1  perceive  you  delight  not  in  music* 

Jul.  Not  a  whity  when  it  jars  so. 

Host.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  mmic ! 

Jid.  Ay ;  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  have  them  always  play  but 
one  thing  ? 

Jul.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one 
thing. 
But,  host,  doth  this  Sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on, 
often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me; 
he  loved  her  out  of  all  nick. 

Jul.  Where  is  Laimce? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog ;  which,  to-morrow, 
by  his  master's  command^  he  must  cany  for  a 
present  to  his  lady. 
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JuL  Peace !  stand  aside !  the  company  parts. 
Ptq,  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you!  I  will  so  plead, 
That  you  shall  say,  my  cunning  drift  excels. 
Tku,  Where  meet  we? 
Pro.  At  Saint  Gregory's  well. 
Tku,  FarewelL 

[^ExewU  TauRio  and  Musicians. 

SiLYiA  appeart  abovef  at  her  window. 

Pro,  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 

^  I  thank  you  for  your  music,  gentlemen : 
Who  is  ^t,  that  spake? 

Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's 
truth, 
Yoa  'd  quickly  leazn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

SiL  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro.  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant 

Sa  What  is  your  will? 

Pro.  Hiat  I  may  compass  yours. 

SU.  You  have  your  wish ;  my  will  is  even  this, — 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  subtle,  perjured,  false,  disloyal  man ! 
Thiiik'st  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless, 
To  be  seduc^  by  thy  flattery, 
That  hast  deceived  so  many  with  thy  vows  ? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me, — by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear, 
I  am  80  far  from  granting  thy  request, 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongftil  suit ; 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself, 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro,  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady ; 
But  she  is  dead. 

JmL  Twere  false,  if  I  should  speak  it; 
For  I  am  sure  she  is  not  buried.  [^Ande* 

SiL  Say  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend, 
Surrives ;  to  whom,  thyself  art  witness, 
I  am  betrothed :  Apd  art  thou  not  ashamed 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importdnacy  ? 

Pro.  I  likewise  hear  that  Valentine  is  dead« 

^d.  And  so  suppose  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave 
Aasure  thyself  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  fit)m  the  earth. 

•Si^  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her's  thence ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  her's  sepulchre  thine. 

Jid.  He  heard  not  that.  [Ande* 

Pro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdi&rate, 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love, 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber ; 
To  that  I H  speak,  to  that  I  '11  sigh  and  weep : 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow ; 
And  to  your  shadow  I  wiU  make  true  love. 

JnL  If 't  were  a  su^tance,  you  would  sure  de- 
ceive it,  l^Mide, 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am. 

S^tf.  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir ; 


But,  since  your  falsehood  shall  become  you  well 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes, 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  I  'U  send  it : 
And  so,  good  rest. 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'emight. 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom. 

{^Exeunt  Proteus  ;  and  Silvia,  from  above, 

Jul.  Host,  will  you  go  ? 

Host.  By  my  halidom,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Jul.  Pray  you,  where  lies  Sir  Proteus  ? 

Host.  Marry,  at  my  house :  Trust  me,  I  think, 
't  is  almost  day. 

Jul.  Not  so;  but  it  hath  been  the  longest  night 
That  e'er  I  watched,  and  the  most  heaviest. 

lExeuni. 


Scene  III. — The  same. 

Enter  Eglamour. 

Egl.  This  is  the  hour  that  Madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind ; 
There 's  some  great  matter  she  'd  employ  me  in. — 
Madam,  madam  1 

Silvia  appears  above^  at  her  window. 

SU.  Who  calls? 

Egl.  Your  servant,  and  your  friend ; 

One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

SiL  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  good  mor- 
row. 

Egl.  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself. 
According  to  your  ladyship's  impose, 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

Sil.  O,  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman ! 
(Think  not,  I  flatter,  for,  I  swear,  I  do  not). 
Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,  well-accomplished. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant,  what  dear  good  will 
I  bear  unto  the  banished  Valentine ; 
Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 
Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorred. 
Thyself  hast  loved ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say. 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart, 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died, 
Upon  whose  grave  thou  vowedst  pure  chastity. 
Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 
To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode ; 
And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 
I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company. 
Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 
Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 
But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief : 
And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence. 
To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match. 
Which  heaven  and  fortune  sttll  reward  witli 
plagues. 


•3 


I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 
Ab  fiill  of  u 
To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me : 
If  not,  to  hide  what  1  have  (aid  to  thee, 
That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

£gl.  Miidara,  I  pity  much  your  grievances ; 
Which  lince  I  knoit  they  virtuoiuly  are  placed, 
I  give  conaent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Recking  aa  little  what  betideth  me 


At  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  yon. 
When  will  you  go? 

SiL  Thii  evening  coming. 

EgL  Where  ihall  I  meet  you? 

SU.  At  Friar  Patrick'a  cell, 

Where  1  intend  holy  confeaaion. 

Egi.  I  will  not  fail  your  ladjihip : 
Good  morrow,  gentle  lady. 

SU.  Good  morrow,  kind  Sir  Eglamour.  [£ 


ScEHE  IV.— The  asme. 
Enter  Lauhce,  aUh  hit  Dog, 
Lmm.  When  a  man'i  servant  shall  play  the 
cnr  with  him,  look  you,  it  goei  hard :  one  diat  I 
brought  up  of  a  puppy ;  one  that  I  Mved  from 
drowning,  when  three  or  four  of  hia  blind 
brother!  and  lialera  went  to  it!  I  have  taught 
him — even  ai  one  would  My  precisely,  "  Thua  I 
would  teach  a  dog."  I  was  sent  to  deliver  him, 
M  a  present  to  Mistress  Silvia,  from  my  master ; 
and  I  came  no  sooner  into  the  dining-chamber, 
but  he  steps  me  to  her  trencher,  and  steals  ber 


capon's  leg.  O,  'tis  a  foul  thing,  when  a  cnr 
cannot  keep  himself  in  all  companies !  I  would 
have,  as  one  should  say,  one  that  takes  upon 
liim  to  be  a  Ao^  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog 
at  aU  things.  If  1  had  not  bad  more  wit  than 
he,  to  take  a  fault  upon  me  that  be  did,  1  think 
verily  he  had  been  hanged  for 't ;  sure  as  I  Uve 
he  had  suffered  for 't :  you  shaU  judge.  He 
thrusts  me  himself  into  the  company  of  three 
or  four  gentlemanlike  doga,  under  the  Duke's 
table :  he  had  not  been  there  (bless  the  mark!) 
a  pissing  while,  but  all  the  chamber  amelt  him. 
"Ont  with  the  d(^,"  says  one;  "What  cnr  a 
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tfait?"  tays  another;  **  WJiip  him  out,"  lays  the 

third;   "Hang  him  up/*  says  the  Duke.     I, 

baTing  been  acquainted  with  the  smell  hefore, 

I    bew  it  was  Crab ;  and  goes  me  to  the  fellow 

'    that  whips  the  dogs:  "  Friend,"  quoth  1,  ''you 

I    aesB  to  whip  the  dog?"     ''Ay,  marry  do  I," 

^th  he.     "You  do  him  the  more  wrong," 

^aoth  I;  "'twas  I  did  the  thing  you  wot  of." 

He  makes  me  no  more  ado,  but  whips  me  out  of 

the  chamber.    How  many  masters  would  do  this 

I    for  their  servant?    Nay,  1*11  be  sworn,  I  have 

nt  in  the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hath  stolen, 

otherwise  he  had  been  executed :  I  have  stood 

on  the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath  killed,  otherwise 

he  had  suffered  for't:  thou  think'st  not  of  this 

I     sow!— Nay,  I  remember  the  trick  you  served 

me,  when  I  took  my  leave  of  Madam  Silvia ; 

did  not  I  bid  thee  still  mark  me,  and  do  as  I  do  ? 

When  didst  thou  see  me  heave  up  my  leg,  and 

make  water  against  a  gentlewoman's  fiarthingalet 

Didat  thou  ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick? 

Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro,  Sebastian  is  thy  name  ?  I  like  thee  well. 
And  win  employ  thee  in  some  sendee  fvesently. 
JuL  In  what  you  please ; — I  will  do  what  I  can. 
Pro.  I  hope  thou  wilt — ^How  now,  you  whore- 
son peasant  ?  [7(9  Lavvcb. 
Where  have  you  been  Uiese  two  days  loitering? 
Laun,  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  Mutress  Silvia  the 
dog  you  bade  me. 
Pro,  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel  ? 
Laun,  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cur ; 
and  tells  you,  currish  thanks  is  good  enough  for 
nich  a  present. 
Pro.  But  she  received  my  dog  ? 
LauH,  No,  indeed,  she  did  not :  here  have  I 
hrooght  him  bi|Bk  again. 
^       Pro,  What,  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  ? 
LauM.  Ay,  sir ;  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen 
from  me  by  the  hangman's  boys  in  the  market- 
place :  and  then  I  offered  her  mine  own ;  who  is 
a  dog  as  big  as  ten  of  yours,  and  therefore  the 
,    gift  the  greater. 

I       Pro,  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again, 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight 
Away,  I  say !     Stay 'st  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 
A  alave,  that  still  an  end  turns  me  to  shame. 

[^Exit  Launce. 
I    Sehaitian,  I  have  entertained  thee, 

l^artly  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth, 
I    That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business, 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  lout ; 
Bat  chiefly  for  thy  face  and  thy  behaviour ; 
^^h  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 
Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth : 
Therefore  know  ihou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 


Go  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee. 

Deliver  it  to  Madam  Silvia : 

She  loved  me  well  delivered  it  to  me. 

Jul,  It  seems  you  loved  her  not,  to  leave  her  token ; 
She 's  dead,  belike. 

Pro,  Not  so ;  I  think  she  lives. 

Jul.  Alas! 

Pro,  Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas? 

JuL  I  caimot  choose  but  pity  her. 

Pro.  Wherefore  shouldst  thou  pity  her? 

Jul,  Because  methinks  that  she  loved  you  as  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia : 
She  dreams  on  him  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
You  dote  on  her  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
T  is  pity  love  should  be  so  contrary ; 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas ! 

Pro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 
This  letter; — that 's  her  chamber. — ^Tell  my  lady, 
I  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Your  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber, 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary. 

[^ExU  PaoTEus. 

Jul,  How  many  women  would  do  such  a 
message? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus !  thou  hast  entertained 
A  fox,  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs : 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him 
That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me ; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  me, 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will : 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger!) 
To  plead  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 
To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refused ; 
To  praise  his  faith,  which  I  would  have  dispraised. 
I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love ; 
But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master, 
Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 
Yet  I  will  woo  for  him ;  but  yet  so  coldly. 
As,  heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed. 

Enter  Silvia,  attended. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day !  I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  Madam  Silvia. 

SU,  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she? 

Jul.  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

SU.  From  whom  ? 

Jul.  From  my  master,  Sir  Proteus,  madam. 

SU.  O ! — ^he  sends  you  for  a  picture? 

Jul.  Ay,  madam. 

SU.  Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there. 

\^Pieture  brought. 
Go,  give  your  master  this :  tell  him  from  me. 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget. 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber  than  this  shadow. 
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Jul.  Madam,  please  you  penue  this  letter. — 
Pardon  me,  madam  ;   I  have  unadvised 
Delivered  you  a  paper  that  I  (hould  not; 
This  ia  the  letter  to  your  ladyship. 

SU.  1  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jid.  It  may  not  be ;  good  madam,  pardon  me. 

SU.  There,  hold. 
I  wiU  not  look  upon  your  iDaster's  lines : 
I  knov  they  are  stulTed  with  protestations. 
And  fiill  of  new-found  oaths ;  which  he  will  break 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

Jui.  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

SU.  Themoreshamefor him  that  hesends  it  me; 
For  I  have  heard  him  say  a  thousand  times 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure : 
Though  his  false  finger  hath  profaned  the  ring. 
Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

Jtd.  She  ihanka  you. 

Sa.  What  say'st  thou? 

Jul.  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her : 
Poor  gentlewoman :  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

SU.  Dost  thou  know  hert 

JvL  Almost  as  well  as  1  do  know  myself: 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protest 
That  I  have  wept  an  hundred  several  times. 

Sil  Belike  she  thinks  that  Proteus  hath  for- 
sook her. 

Jul.  I  think  she  doth,  and  that 's  her  cause  of 

Stt.  Is  she  not  passing  fair  1 

Jul.  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is : 
When  she  did  think  my  master  loved  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you ; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away. 
The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks. 
And  pinched  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face. 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

sa.  How  tall  was  she  t 

Jtd.  About  my  stature :  for,  at  Pentecost, 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  played, 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trimmed  in  Madam  Julia's  gown  ; 
Which  serrfd  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgment. 


As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me : 
Therefore  1  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-^ood. 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part; 
Madam,  't  was  Ariadne,  passioning 
For  Theseus'  perjury  and  unjust  flight ; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears, 
That  my  poor  mistress,  raov^d  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly ;  and  would  I  might  be  dead 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow. 

SU.  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth ! — 
Alas,  poor  lady !  desolate  and  left ! — 
I  weep  myself  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purse ;   I  give  thee  thii 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thou  lovest  her. 
Farewell.  [£*i(  Savi*. 

JW.  And  she  shall  thank  you  for 't,  if  e'er  you 
know  her. 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild  and  beautiAil. 
I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold. 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much. 
Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself! 
Here  is  her  picture ;  Let  me  see ;  I  think, 
If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  fidl  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers : 
And  yet  the  painter  flattered  her  a  little. 
Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 
Her  hwr  is  auburn ;  mine  is  perfect  yellow ; 
If  that  be  all  the  difl'erence  in  his  love, 
I  'II  get  me  such  a  coloured  periwig. 
Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass ;  and  so  are  mine : 
Ay,  but  her  forehead 's  low ;  and  mine 's  as  high. 
Wliat  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her, 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself. 
If  this  fond  Love  were  not  a  blinded  god? 
Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up. 
For  'tis  thy  rival.    O  thou  senseless  form! 
Thou  shalt  be  worshipped,  kissed,  loved,  and  adored ; 
And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry. 
My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead. 
I  'U  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress'  sake. 
That  used  me  so ;  or  else,  hy  Jove,  I  vow 
1  should  have  scratched  out  your  unseeing  e]^ 
To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.  [£»(. 


TWO  GENTLEMEN   OF   VERONA.  scenm  i.  and  tf. 


Enter  BaLAiiouit. 
Ejl,  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  westeni  ally : 
And  DOW  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
ThiiSavUBt  Friar  Patrick's  cell  «hould  meet  me. 
Sbe  will  not  fiiil ;  foT  loven  break  not  houn, 
Unloa  it  be  to  come  before  their  ^me ; 
So  imich  they  spur  their  expedition. 

£n(«r  Silvia. 
Sm  where  ahe  cornea :  Lady,  a  happy  evening  I 

SU.  Amen,  amen  1  go  on,  good  Eglamour  I 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey-irall ; 
I  fear  I  am  attended  by  some  epiea. 

Egt.  Fear  not :  the  forest  ia  not  three  leagues  off: 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  eDough.  lExtaat. 


ScEse  !L— The  a 

EiUer  Thvmo,  Protbus,  oni^  Julia. 
TiU.  Sir  Protena,  what  aayi  Silvia  to  my  suit  ? 
I       Pro.  O,  air!  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was; 

■And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 
,       nn.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long  ? 
Pro.  No ;  that  it  is  too  little. 
Tku.  I H  wear  a  boot,  to  make  it  somewhat 
rounder. 
I       Pro.  But  love  will  not  be  spurred  to  what  it 

loathes. 
j        Tin.  What  taya  ahe  to  my  &ce  t 

Pro.  She  tays  it  ia  a  fair  one. 
I        Tin,  Nay  .then  the  wanton  liea ;  my  face  ia  black. 
Pro.  But  pearls  are  fair ;  and  the  old  saying  u, 
BiiA  men  are  pearla  in  beauleaua  ladies'  eyes ; 


Jul  T  is  true,  such  pearla  as  put  out  ladies' 
eyea ;  [Aude. 

For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them.  ' 
Thu.  How  likes  she  my  diacouise? 
Pro.  Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war. 
Thu.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love  and 

Jtd.  Bnt  better,  indeed,  when  you  hold  your 
peace.  \_A»i4e. 

Thu.  What  aaya  she  to  my  valour  1 

Pro,  O,  air !  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 

Jid.  She  needs  not,  whenaheknowa  it  cowardice. 
lAiidt. 

Tku.  What  aayi  ahe  to  my  birth? 

Pro.  That  you  are  well  derived. 

JuJ.  True;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool.   \_A»ide. 

Thu.  Considers  ahe  my  posaessions ! 

Pro.  O,  ay  !  and  pities  them. 

Thu.  Wherefore? 

Jut.  That  such  an  ass  ihould  owe  them.  \^Andt. 

Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  lease. 

Jtd.  Here  cornea  the  Duke. 
Enter  DuKB. 

Duke.  How  now,  Sir  Proteus  7  How  now,Thurio? 
Which  of  you  saw  Sir  Eglamour  of  late? 

Tku.  Not  I. 

Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duie.  Why,  then  she  'a  fled  unto  that  peaaant 
Valentine ; 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
'Tia  true ;  for  Friar  Laurence  met  them  both, 
As  he  in  penance  wandered  through  the  foreat ; 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  gueased  that  it  was  ahe ; 
But,  being  maaked,  he  waa  not  aure  of  it : 


ACT    V. 


TWO   GENTLEMEN   OF  VERONA. 


SCENE!  III.  AND  IV. 


Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 

At  Patrick's  cell  this  even ;  and  there  she  was  not : 

These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse, 

But  mount  you  presently ;  and  meet  with  me 

Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot 

That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled. 

Despatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.  lExit. 

Thu,  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  g^l, 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her : 
I'll  after,  more  to  be  revenged  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.  [Exit, 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow  more  for  Silvia's  love, 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her.  [Exit, 

Jul,  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  cross  that  love. 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.  [Exit. 


Scene  III. — Frontiers  of  Mantua,     The  Forest, 

Enter  Silvia,  and  Outlaws. 

\it  Out,  Come,  come  ; 
Be  patient,  we  must  bring  you  to  our  captain. 

SU,  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  learned  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 
2nd  Out,  Come,  bring  her  away. 
\»t  Out,  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with 

her? 
Zrd  Out,  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  out- 
run us, 
But  Moyses  and  Valerius  follow  him. 
Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood, 
There  is  our  captain :  we  '11  follow  him  that  'sfled : 
The  thicket  is  beset,  he  cannot  'scape. 

\9t  Out,  Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  captain's 
cave: 
Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 
SU.  O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  IV. — Another  part  of  the  Forest 

Enter  Valentine. 

Vol.  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  imfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns : 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 
O  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless ; 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall. 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was ! 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia ; 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain  ! 
What  haUoing  and  what  stir  ia  this  to-day  ? 


These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase : 
They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw   thee,  Valentine;    who's  this  comes 
here?  [Steps  aside. 

Enter  Proteus,  Silvia,  and  Julia. 

Pro,  Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth) 
To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  from  him 
That  would  have  forced  your  honour  and  your 

love. 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg. 
And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  give. 

Val,  How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  awhile.  [Aside. 

SU,  O  miserable,  unhappy  that  I  am  ! 

Pro,  Unhappy  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came ; 
But  by  my  coming  I  have  made  you  happy. 

SU.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most 
unhappy. 

Jul,  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your 
presence.  [Aside, 

SU,  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast 
Rather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 
O,  heaven  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life  *s  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul ! 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
I  do  detest  false  perjiured  Proteus : 
Therefore  be  gone,  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pro,  What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to 
death. 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 
O,  't  is  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approved, 
When  women  cannot  love  where  they  're  beloved. 

SU,  When  Proteus  cannot  love  where  he's 
beloved. 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  pexjuryi  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now,  unless  thou  had'st  two, 
And  that 's  far  worse  than  none ;  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one : 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend ! 

Pro,  In  love, 

Who  respects  friends  ? 

SU,  All  men  but  Proteus. 

Pro,  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
I  '11  woo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end ; 
And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love ;  force  you. 

SU,  O  heaven ! 

Pro.  I'll  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 


c» 
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PaL  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch ; 
Thou  tiend  of  an  ill  ft«hion ! 
Pro.  Valentine  I 

f'oL  Thou  common  friend,  that  '>  without  bitfa 

{For  Mich  ii  a  friend  now;)  treacheroui  man  t 
Thou  hut  beguiled  my  hopei;  nought  but  mine 

eye 
Could  have  penuaded  lue :  Now  I  daie  not  lay 
I  Weone  friend  alive ;  thou  would'st  disprove  me. 
Who  tbould  he  tmited,  when  one's  own  right 

Iipetjnred  to  the  boaora?     Proteui, 
1 UD  Mtny  I  uuit  never  truit  thee  more. 
But  cmmt  the  world  a  itranger  for  thy  sake. 
He  private  wound  ii  deepest:    O  time  most 

accunedl 
'Mongrt  all  foei,  that  a  friend  should  be  the 

Pro.  Hy  ahame  and  guilt  confound  me. — 
Forgive  me,  Valentine:  if  hearty  Borrow 
Br  a  nifficimt  ransom  for  ofTence, 
I  ttuder  it  here ;  I  do  as  truly  lufler, 
A.  e-er  I  did  commit 

FaL  Then  I  am  paid ; 

And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest ; — 
Wbo  by  repentance  is  not  latisfied, 


Is  nor  ofheaven  nor  earth;  for  these  are  pleased; 
By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath 's  appeased  ; — 
And  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free. 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee. 

Jvl.  O  me,  unhappy  I  IFaitiU. 

Pro.  Look  to  the  boy. 

fal  Why,  boy!  why,  wag!  how  now?  what '■ 
the  matter?    Look  up;  speak. 

Jul.  O  good  sir,  my  master  charged  me  to 
deliver  a  ring  to  Madam  Silvia ;  which  out  of 
my  neglect,  was  never  done. 

Pro.  Where  is  that  ring,  hoy  ? 

Jul.  Here  'tis;  this  is  it  [GtMi  a  ring. 

Pro.  How !  let  me  see :  why  this  is  the  ring 
I  gave  to  Julia. 

Jul.  O,  cry  you  mercy,  sir,  I  have  mistook. 
This  is  the  ring  you  sent  to  Silvia. 

[^Shetai  another  ring. 

Pro.  But  how  cam'st  thou  hy  thb  ring?  at 
my  depart,  I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jid.  And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro.  How!  Julia! 

Jul.  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths. 
And  entertained  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  peijury  cleft  the  root  I 
O  Proteus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush ! 


Be  thou  OBhamed  tliat  1  have  took  upon  me 

Such  an  immodest  raimenCi  if  shame  live 

In  a  dJB^iae  of  love  : 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds, 

Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  m^n  their 

Pio.  Than  men  their  minds!  'lis  true;  O  hea- 

But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  That  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all 

Inconstancy  falls  ofTere  it  begins: 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's,  with  a  constant  eye! 

Vol.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either: 
Let  me  be  bleat  to  make  this  happy  close ; 
'Twere  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes. 

Pro.  Bear  witness,  heaven,  I  have  my  wish 
for  ever. 

Jul.  And  I  mine. 

Enter  Outlaws,  with  Duke  and  Tiiurio. 

Out.  A  prixe,  a  prize,  a  prize ! 

Vol.  Forbear ;  forbear,  I  say ;  it  ia  my  lord 
the  Duke. 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgraced, 
Banished  Valentine. 

Dukt.  Sir  Valentine ! 

Thu.  Yonder  ii  Silvia ;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

F<d.  Thurio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy 
death ; 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again, 
Milan  shall  not  behold  thee.     Here  she  stands, 
Take  but  possession  of^  her  with  a  touch ; — 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

Thv.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I ; 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
I  claim  hev  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou. 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done. 


And  leave  her  on  tuch  slight  conditioos. — 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress'  love. 
Know,  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs, 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. — 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivalled  merit. 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe  : — Sir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  derived  ; 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserved  her. 

Fal.   I  thank  your  grace  ;  the  gifi  hath  made 
me  happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake, 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke.  I  grant  it  for  thine  own,  whate'er  it  be. 

Vol.  These  banished  men,  that  I  have  kept 
withal. 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities; 
Forgive  them  what  (hey  have  committed  here. 
And  let  them  be  recalled  from  their  exile : 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  prevailed;  I  pardon  them 
and  thee : 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  knowest  their  deserts. 
Come,  let  us  go ;  we  will  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Val.  And,  as  we  walk  along,  1  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile. 
AVbat  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him ;  he 
blushes. 

V<U.   I  warrant  you,  my  lord;  more  grace  than 
bo,. 

Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  saying? 

Vol,  Please  you,  I  '11  tell  you  as  we  pass  along, 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. — 
Come,  Proteus  ;  't  is  your  penance  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered: 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness. 


^v^^^^ . 


"Home  keeping  poutk  kooe  ever  komelf  wite." 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

A  limflar  play  upon  the  word    "homely**  occurs  in 
Mflton'i  *'CoMV8":— 

"  It  Is  for  kowulff  features  to  keep  home; 
They  had  their  name  thence/' 

**  ITeor  out  Oy  foutk  nfitk  tktpeleu  idleneu." 

Act  I.,  Scene  I. 

Idknesi  is  said  to  he  Aapeleu,  as  prerenting  the  fonna- 
tka  of  maaoen  and  character. 

**Qi9e  mu  not  the  ftooif."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 


PrriMbly  an  allusion  to  the  instrument  of  torture  so 
cslkd;  or  the  phrase  may  refer  to  a  custom  preralent  in 
Winrickihire  and  other  counties,  of  instituting  mock  trials 
It  periods  of  n^icing,  in  which  the  instrument  of  punish- 
Bttnt  was  a  pair  of  boots.  The  expression  occurs  in  other 
playi  of  the  period. 

"HoKeeer,  hni  a  follp  bougki  with  wH, 
Or  elu  a  wit  bff  foUp  wnmuiehed,'* — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

"However *  b  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "  either :"  either 
joa  vill  purchase  yoor  folly  by  parting  with  your  wit,  or 
the  yonr  wit  will  be  vanquished  by  the  foUy  of  your  de- 
BMsaonr. 

"Pao.  SOf  bp  pour  eireumetmneet  yon  ecM  me  fool. 
Vau  SOf  bff  ponr  Hreumetanee,  I  fear  you*  U  prove." 

Act  I.,  Scene  !• 

The  word  **  drenmstance"  is  here  used,  first,  as  the 
renlt  of  what  has  preoeded ;  and  secondly,  with  reference 
to  the  predicament  in  which  Valentine  supposes  his  friend 
toatud. 

"Ae  •«  the  eweeteet  hud 

The  eoHmg  canker  dweU».*'^Ael  I.,  Scene  1. 

Shakspere  has  on  rarious  occasions  used  this  beautifiil 
iaufe.    In  the  seventieth  sonnet,  for  instance,  we  hare, 
"  For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  lore.** 

"  To  Milan,  M  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters.*' 

Act  I«,  Scene  1. 

That  is,  by  letters  addressed  to  Milan. 

"  JfedewM  wUh  ntuting  weak,  heart  eUk  with  thoughir 

Act  I.,  Scene  I. 

Indulging  in  musing,  or  reverie,  has  made  my  intellect 
^  or  iaapprehensive. 

"Enter  Spbxd.'*— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Pope,  in  his  edition,  stigmatises  this  scene  as  com- 
pwed  of  the  lowest  and  most  trifling  conceits,  and  felt  in- 
diaed  to  omit  it  altogether,  under  the  notion  that  it  had 
Wen  Ibisted  in  by  the  actors.  But  so  greatly  does  public 
tete  alter  with  tfane,  that  no  small  portion  of  Pope's  own 
Hne  would  be  omitted  or  thrust  to  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
tf  what  Is  now  deemed  coarseness  or  comparative  want  of 
aoit  wen  to  regulate  the  canon  of  authenticity. 


"I have  played  theeheept  in  loeinghim,** — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

"  Ship"  and  "  sheep"  are  still  pronounced  alike  in  some 
English  counties. 

**A  laced  mutton."— he^  I.,  Scene  1. 

A  cant  term  for  a  courtesan.  The  expression  is  common 
in  old  plays.  But  the  indifference  with  which  Proteus  hears 
it  applied  to  Julia,  can  only  be  accounted  for  (if  commen- 
tators are  boimd  to  account  for  every  anomaly  in  their 
author's  text)  on  the  supposition  that,  as  he  has  condescended 
to  enter  into  this  quibbling  contest  with  a  servant,  he  must 
allow  for  the  ignorance  and  coarseness  of  his  antagonist 

"Iff  Ma/  you  are  aetray." — Act  I.,  Scene  I. 
A  stray  sheep. 

"  J^od,  /;  why,  ihat*»  noddy.— Act  I.,  Scene  1 

The  particle  "  aye"  was  formerly  indicated  by  the  simple 
letter  /. 

"  Telling  your  mind."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

I  fear  she  11  prove  as  hard  to  you  when  you  are  telling 
your  mind. 

"  You  have  teetemed  hm."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

"Testem"  was  the  old  term  for  sixpence.  The  word 
(which  is  now  out  of  polite  use)  is  at  present  pronounced 
"tester." 

"  Of  all  Ike  fair  reeort  of  gentlemen 
That  every  day  with  parte  encounter  me.** — ^Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

With  words,  or  speech. — The  whole  character  of  Julia  in 
this  play  is  in  the  best  style  of  Shakspere's  domestic  hero- 
ines :  she  is  a  delightful  compound  of  delicate  ardour  and 
romantic,  undoubting  devotion ;  and  bears  much  the  same 
relation  to  her  knowing  and  worldly,  yet  not  ill-natured, 
serving-maid  Lucetta,  that  Desdemona  exhibits  in  comparison 
witii  lago's  better  though  ambiguous  half.  Julia's  portion 
of  their  dialogue  in  the  second  act  is  exquisite. 

"Censure  tkus  on  lovely  gentlemen.*' — ^Act  I.,  Scene  i. 

Oive  my  Judgment,  or  opinion. 

"Fire  tkat  's  closest  kept,  bums  mast  of  all."— Act  I.,  Scene  i. 

Such  words  as  "Are,"  "hour,"  Sec,  are  often  used  by 
Shakspere  and  his  contemporaries  as  if  they  contained  two 
syllables ;  "  monstroiis,"  "  country,"  ftc,  as  if  consisting  of 
three;  and  "remembrance,"  "assembly,"  frc.,  as  if  consisting 
of  four.  This  pronunciation  is  often  necessary  to  preserve  the 
metre,  and  was  the  general  practice  in  the  poet's  time. 

"KiU  your  stomadk  on  your  meat." — Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

Stomach  is  here  used  figuratively  for  pride  or  obstinacy. 

"  Tour  ladyskip  can  set."— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

Compose  music. 

"  Too  harsh  a  descant."—Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

The  "descant"  formerly  signified  a  variation  of  the  ori- 
ginal air;  the  "mean,"  a  tenor. 
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"/  bid  the  bate  for  Prutcus"— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

A  quibble  on  the  game  of  prison  base  or  bars. 

"For  catching  cold. — Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

Lest  they  catch  cold. 

"  You  httve  a  month's  mind  to  them." — Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

This  phrase  alludes  to  a  custom  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  of  saying  prayers  during  a  specified  period  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person.  It  came  gradually 
to  signify  an  expression  of  desire. 

"  What  sad  talk  was  that?"— Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

"  Sad"  is  here,  and  in  many  places  in  old  writers,  used  in 
the  sense  of  serious. 

"In good  time." — Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

This  phrase  is  equivalent  to  the  French  term  apropos, 
now  naturalised  in  England. 

"Break  with  him."— Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

Break  the  matter  to  him. 

"Like  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  from  me." — Act  I.,  Scene  3. 
Exhibition  signified  maintenance  or  allowance. 


"  This  is  but  one."— Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

"One"  was  formerly  pronounced  like  "on."  In  some 
manuscript  letters  of  Lord  Burleigh's,  written  about  the  year 
1585,  he  very  generally  writes  "  on"  for  "  one." 

"Like  one  that  takes  diet."— Act  II.,  Scene  1. 
Like  one  who  is  cautious  in  diet. 

"Like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas." — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

About  the  beginning  of  winter.  Formerly,  on  All  Saints 
Day,  it  was  customary  for  poor  people  in  Staffordshire  to  beg 
money  for  what  was  termed  "souling."  This,  no  doubt, 
was  a  remnant  of  the  practice  of  praying  for  departed  souls. 

"  To  walk  like  one  of  the  lions."— Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

Ritson  supposes  that  Shakspere,  in  using  the  phrase  "the 
lions,"  was  thinking  of  the  lions  in  the  Tower ;  but  it  seems 
that  the  expression  was  in  general  use  at  the  period. 

"  Without  fou  were  so  simple,  none  else  would.** 

Act  II.,  Scene  I. 

None  else  would  be  so  simple. 

"Going  ungartered.*' — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

This  is  one  of  the  tokens  of  love  enumerated  by  Rosalind 
in  "As  You  Like  It,"  Act  III. 

"O  exeelletit motion. '"—Act  II..  Scene  1. 

A  puppet-show  was  formerly  called  "  a  motion,"  probably 
from  Uie  moving  of  the  figures. 

"Like  a  wood  woman.** — ^Act  II.,  Scene  S. 

"Wood,"  in  this  sense,  is  generally  spelled  "wode."  It 
signifiee  craxy,  or  distracted. 

"Launee^  awof,  away,  aboard."— Act  II.,  Scene  8. 

The  poetical  or  geographical  license  here  taken  by  the 
author,  in  sending  Proteus  to  Milan  by  water,  we  must 
digest  as  we  may ;  thanking  our  propitious  stars  that  we  live 
in  an  age  of  dictionaries  and  compendiums.  It  is  plain  that 
Shakspere's  information  was  extensive  for  a  man  not  re- 
gularly educated;  but  he  must  have  had  an  instinct  of 
knowledge  equal  to  bis  instinctive  dramatic  faculty,  had  he 
not  occasionally  stumbled  in  that  most  useful,  but  most 
unpoetic  employment,  "hunting  for  facts." 


"  Know  you  Don  Antonio  ?"    Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

The  author  here,  firom  lapse  of  memory,  applies  a  Spanish 
title  to  an  Italian  signior. 

"No  woe  to  his  correction.** — Act  II.,  Scene  ♦. 

No  woe  compared  to  the  smart  or  correction  he  inflicts. 
This  is  an  old  idiom. 

"  Waxen  image  'gainst  afire. — Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

This  alludes  to  the  custom  attributed  to  supposed  witches, 
of  making  waxen  images  of  those  whom  they  wished  to  de- 
stroy ;  as  the  image  melted  before  the  fire,  the  original  wai 
supposed  to  melt  too. 

"'Tis  but  her  picture  I  have  get  beheld."— Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

Her  mere  person,  which  gives  but  a  fUnt  idea  of  her 
mental  perfections. 

"How  sa^st  thou  r—Aet  II.,  Scene  5. 
What -aay  est  thou  to  this  f 

"Go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian?"— Act  II.,  Scene  5. 

Ales  were  merry-makings  connected  with  the  festivals  of 
the  church. 

"Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor.**— Act  II.,  Scene  6. 

The  term  "  competitor  "  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "  con- 
federate." So  in  "  TwKLFTH  NioHT,"  the  Clown  seeing 
Maria  and  Sir  Toby  approach,  who  are  Joined  in  the  plot 
against  Malvolio,  exclaims,  "  The  competitors  enter." 

"  Pretended  fiight."— Act  II.,  Scene  fl. 

"  Intended."  So  in  "  Macbeth  : "  "  What  could  they  pre- 
tend?" The  French  word  "pretendre**  has  an  equivalent 
meaning. 

"  Longing  journey.** — Act  II.,  Scene  7. 

A  Journey  I  long  to  undertake.  Or,  the  phrase  may  mean, 
a  journey  which  I  shall  pass  in  longing  or  desiring  to  see 
terminated. 

"Lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err.**— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

"Aim"  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "guess,"  or  sup- 
position." 

"  Where  I  thought."— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

"Where,"  fbr  "whereas:"  a  fluent  idiom  in  the  old 
writers. 

"DumbjeweU  often,  in  their  silent  kind. 
More  tiMn  quick  words,  dojmove  a  woman's  mind.** 

Act  III.,  Scene  I. 

It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  women  are  more  sus- 
ceptible than  men  on  this  point.  If  they  are,  it  is  probably 
because  they  consider  a  gift  as  a  proof  of  sincerity;  as  an 
evidence  that  they  are  thought  of  in  their  absence. 

"  What  lets.**— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 
Hinders,  or  prevents.    So  in  "  Ham  let  : "— 

"  I  '11  make  a  ghost  of  him  that '  lets'  me." 

"For  they  are  sent  by  me.**— Act  III.,  Scene  t. 

"  For  that,"  or  "  because"  they  are  sent  by  me. 

"Merop^sonJ'-^ Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

The  meaning  is,  "Thou  art  comparatively  a  low-bom 
wretch ;  not  the  genuine  son  of  Apollo." 

"Ifiy  not  death,  tofiy  his  deadly  doom."— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

"By"  flying,  or  "in"  flying.  If  I  stay,  I  may  vaSkt 
death ;  if  I  depart,  I  destroy  myself. 
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-MUk^ukiU  bo9om  o/Of  ioee.'*— Act  III.,  Scene  I. 

Thii  allndei  to  a  practice  formerly  in  general  use,  of 
VMMB  hninf  a  pocket  in  the  fore  part  of  their  ttaya ;  the 
fDRrenner  of  the  modem  reticule.  The  allusion*  to  this 
pnctifie  are  freqaenL 

*  Tkat't  mUome,  if  he  he  but  mu  knwe.'*— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

This  passage  has  a  a  good  deal  puisled  the  commentators. 
It  t«cms  merely  a  trifling  jingle  on  the  word  "  one,"  without 
ny  spcdflc  meaning. — In  reference  to  trifles  like  these, 
Ma1oo«  obserrcs  that,  '*  In  Shakspere's  time,  and  long  before, 
i:  vtf  customary,  in  afanost  every  play,  to  introduce  a  Jester, 
vboi,  with  no  great  propriety,  was  denominated  a  clown, 
«boie  merriment  made  a  principal  part  of  the  entertainment 
of  the  lower  ranks,  and,  I  believe,  of  the  hi^er  orders  also. 
Wben  BO  down  or  Jester  was  introduced  in  a  comedy,  the 
rerrantt  of  the  principal  personages  sustained  his  part ;  and 
th«  dialogue  attached  to  them  was  written  with  a  particular 
viev  to  supply  that  deficiency,  and  to  amuse  the  audience  by 
the  pramptncas  of  their  pleasantry,  and  the  liTeliness  of  their 
conceits.  Soeh  is  the  prorince  assigned  to  those  characters 
is  Lilljr'i  comedies,  which  were  performed  with  great  success 
sad  sdmirstion  for  sereral  years  before  Shakspere's  time ; 
sad  racfa  are  sontie  of  the  lower  characters  in  fhit  drama,  the 
"CoMKDT  or  SmAo&s,'*  "Lotb's  Laboue's  Lost,"  and 
(cme  others." 

These  remarks  may  serre  as  a  general  note  of  introduction 
to  the  oomie  chaxaeten  of  Shakspere ;  and  even  when  we 
OMct,  in  his  grsTer  scenes,  with  occasional  specimens  of  the 
triTisIitiea  adTcited  to,  let  us  not  hastily  conclude  that  his 
defects  are  no  leas  singular  and  surprising  than  his  ezcel- 
bseet ;  since  we  hare  only  to  ttim  to  the  sermons  of  Donne, 
lui  eloquent  and  earnest  contemporary,  to  find  how  tho- 
rasgliJy  a  paasiMi  for  quibbling  and  oonceils  bad  Infected 
efoj  bniwh  of  literature  in  the  splendid  era  which  they 
both  10  greatly  ecmtributed  to  adorn. 

'* Sk^haiM  had  909$ip9.''— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

"Gocsipe'*  waa  a  term  applicable,  in  a  particular  manner, 
to  fPMlmothers,  or  to  those  females  who  visited  a  woman  in 
ber  lying-in. 

**ItKo*(ke  $tm  ofihp  graitdmoiher,*'— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

Ad  inanuation  that  the  legitimacy  of  a  child  can  be  ecr- 
tunly  known  to  its  mother  only. 

"51.  KiekoUs  be  thf  tpeed,"^ Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

Sl  Nichfdas  presided  over  clerks  or  learned  persons.  He 
w  exalted  to  this  honour,  according  to  the  legend,  for 
haringmiraeuloiialy  restored  the  lives  of  three  young  scholars 
vbo  had  been  murdered.  By  the  statutes  of  St.  Paul's 
^hool,  the  scholars  are  required  to  attend  divine  service  at 
the  cathedral,  on  the  anniversary  of  St  Nicholas. 

"  The  €P9er  of  ike  sail  hide$  ike  sail.**— Act  III.,  Scene  I. 

The  ancient  salt-cellar  was  generally  a  large  piece  of 
piste,  vrith  a  cover.  There  was  but  one  on  the  table ;  and 
Uic  xoMxk  of  gentility  was,  to  sit  above  the  salt. 

"MfiimmgkUr  takee  k$$  going  grievously.**— Act  III.)  Scene  2. 

On  this  passage  Malone  has  a  note,  which  is  curious  and 
Ttlusble,  inasmuch  as  it  shews  that  some  attention  was  paid 
to  the  editing  of  the  first  folio.  H  e  says :  "So  [grievously] 
<4iDc  copies  of  the  first  folio,  1623,  the  only  authentic  copy 
of  this  play ;  others,  of  which  mine  is  one,  have  '  heavily.' 
Tboee  copies  which  have  '  grievously,'  have  also,  in  one  of 
I<<aDce's  speeches  in  the  preceding  scene,  'in  that  last  ar- 
ticle;* instead  of  which,  in  the  copies  that  read  'heavily,' 
**  find, '  in  that  article.'  Both  these  corrections  appear  to 
Ittvc  been  mads  while  the  sheet  wsa  working  oiT  at  the 
ptts." 
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You  mutt  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me."    Act  III.,  Scene  2. 


The  reference  is  to  what  is  called  a  bottom,  or  ball,  of 
thread.  The  following  linn,  firom  Grange's  ''OAmDEK** 
(1557),  will  throw  light  upon  the  passage: — 

"  A  bottom  for  your  silk,  it  seems. 
My  letters  are  become. 
Which  oft,  with  winding  off  and  on, 
Are  wasted  whole  and  some." 

"  Tune  a  deploring  dump."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

The  term  "dump"  is  now  used  only  in  a  ludicrous 
sense;  but  there  were  formerly  regular  serious  pieces  of 
music  so  called,  tome  of  which  are  still  preserved. 


"Have  yon  tke  Umgueet**-^ Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 
Do  you  speak  Tarious  languages  f 

"Awful  men.**— Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

"Awful"  is  here,  and  in  various  other  places,  used  in  the 
sense  of  "  lawful." 

"At  we  do  in  our  qualitg  much  want.** — Act  IV.,  Scene  I. 

In  our  kind  or  profession.    So  in  the  "  Tempest  : " — 

"Task 

Ariel  and  all  his  quality." 

**0n  aillg  women  or  poor  pauengers.** — Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

This  was  one  of  the  rules  of  Robin  Hood's  fraternity, 
and,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  their  popularity. 

"Beauty  Uvee  witk  kindneu.**— Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

Beauty  without  kindness  neither  possesses  happiness  nor 
imparts  it. 
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OmiofaU  niek.**— Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 


Beyond  all  reckoning.  Alehouse  reckonings  were  formerly 
kept  upon  nicked  or  notched  tallies,  as  well  as  more  important 
accounts.  In  the  old  play  of  "A  Wopjam  key  be  Vexed," 
an  innkeeper  says, 

"  I  have  carried 

The  tallies  at  my  girdle  seven  years  together, 
For  I  did  ever  love  to  deal  honestly  in  the  nick." 

It  is  within  these  few  years  only,  that  this  comparatively 
troublesome  and  inefflcient  method  of  reckoning  was  dis- 
continued at  the  public  exchequer. 

"  Upon  whoee  grave  thou  vow*det  pure  ehastitg.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  8. 

This  alludes  to  a  practice  common  in  former  ages,  for 
sridows  and  widowers  (and  probably  also  betrothed  lovers) 
to  make  vows  of  chastity  in  honour  of  their  deceased  wives 
or  husbands.  In  "  Duodale's  AxTiatriTiES  of  Warwick- 
SHIRE,"  says  Steevens,  there  is  tlie  form  of  a  commission, 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  taking  a  tow  of  chastity  by 
a  widow.  It  seems  that,  besides  observing  the  vow,  the 
widow  was  for  life  to  wear  a  veil  and  a  mourning  habiL  The 
last  distinction  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  also  made  in 
respect  of  male  votaries. 

"A  dog  at  alt  ihinge.*'— Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

Equiralent  to  the  phrase,  common  among  the  populace, 
"  If  yon  are  a  man,  act  like  a  man." 

"Fallow  that  whipt  the  rfo^f."— Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 
Tills  was  part  of  the  ofllce  of  an  usher  of  the  table. 


NOTES. 


"  The  other  aguirrei:'— Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

This  phrase  is  probably  applied  in  contempt  for  the  size 
of  the  smaller  animal. 


"Still  an  end."— Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

i  idiom,  equivalent  to  the  phra 
or,  ••  at  every  turn : "  commonly,  generally 


A  common  idiom,  equivalent  to  the  phrase,  "  in  the  end," 

Him  • "   cnmmnnlv.  ffcn^rallv. 


"  Since  the  did  neglect  her  looking-glass 
And  throw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

An  extract  from  *'  Stubbi'  Axatomib  or  Abuses," 
1595,  will  explain  this  allusion :—"  When  they  use  to  ride 
abroad,  they  have  masks  or  visors  made  of  velvet,  wherewith 
they  cover  all  their  faces,  having  holes  made  in  them  against 
their  eyes,  whereout  they  look ;  so  that  if  a  man  that  knew 
not  their  guise  before  should  chance  to  meet  one  of  them,  he 
would  think  he  met  a  monster  or  a  devil ;  for  face  he  can 
shew  [see]  none,  but  two  broad  holes  against  their  eyes,  with 
glasses  in  them." 

"Since  she  respects  my  mistress*  lore  so  much." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

This  is  a  lapse  of  memory  in  the  author,  unless  we 
suppose  Julia  to  be  so  wrapped  in  the  scene,  that,  for  the 
moment,  she  thinks  herself  the  youth  she  represents.  The 
following  line  has,  probably,  reference  to  this  meaning.  On 
recovering  her  recollection,  we  may  suppose  her  to  say, 
"Alas!  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself!" 

"Such  a  coloured  periwig"— Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

It  seems,  firom  various  contemporary  authorities,  that 
false  hair  was  much  worn  in  Shakspere's  time :  the  custom, 
however,  had  newly  arisen.  In  "  Nokthward  Hoe,"  1607, 
we  find  this  passage :  "  There  is  a  new  trade  come  up  for  cast 
gentlewomen,  of  periwig-making.  Let  your  wife  set  up  in 
the  Strand."  There  is  a  fine  satirical  allusion  to  the  practice 
in  question  in  the  "  Mekchakt  of  Vehice  :"— 
"  So  are  those  crisped,  inaky,  golden  locks. 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 

Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 

The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre." 

"Respective  in  myself"— Ad  IV.,  Scene  4. 
Having  respect  to,  or  apparent  in,  myselfl 

"My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

The  terms  "■Utue"  and  "picture"  were  often  used  in- 
differently to  signify  "represenUtive,"  or  "likeness."  In 
speaking  of  the  ftineral  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  Stowe  says, 
"  Her  statue  or  picture  lying  upon  her  coflSn." 


"  Thai  they  are  oui  by  lease."— Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

Proteus  here,  perhaps,  Intends  to  speak  figuratively  of 
Thurio's  mental  possessions,  and  to  imply  that  be  is  no 
longer  master  of  them. 

"O!  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 
Leave  not  the  ntansion  so  long  tenaniless; 
Lestt  growiftg  ruinouSf  the  huUding  fall. 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was." 

Act  v.,  Scene  4. 

The  witty  and  acute  Steevens  (albeit,  in  common  with 
other  recent  commentators,  we  shall  have  fluent  occasion 
to  reject  his  wanton  tampcriogs  with  the  metre  of  Shakspere) 
has  the  good  taste  to  say,  with  reference  to  this  portion  of 
Valentine's  beautiiUl  soliloquy,  "It  is  hardly  possible  to 
point  out  four  lines  in  any  of  the  plays  of  Shakspere  more 
remarkable  for  ease  and  elsgaDoe.".  Indeed,  the  merits  of 


the  more  poetical  parts  of  this  dramatic  romance  (for  such, 
perhaps,  is  its  most  fitting  designation)  have  been  universally 
acknowledged.  Even  Johnson,  whose  criticism  seems  ge- 
nerally written  on  the  see-saw  system  of  giving  an  equal 
amount  of  praise  and  blame  to  Shakspere's  productions,  says 
of  this  play,  that  "  few  have  more  lines  or  passages  which, 
singly  considered,  are  eminently  beautiful."  The  remarks 
of  Schlcgel  are  characteristic  of  his  wise  and  genial  spirit : 
— "The  'Two  GsMTLBiiEy  or  Vxhoma'  paints  the  irre- 
solution of  love,  and  its  infidelity  towards  friendship,  in  a 
pleasant  but,  in  some  degree,  superficial  manner;  we  might 
almost  say,  with  the  levity  of  mind  which  a  passion  suddenly 
entertained,  and  as  suddenly  given  up,  presupposes.  The 
faithless  lover  is  at  last  forgiven,  without  much  difficulty,  by 
his  first  mistress,  on  account  of  his  ambiguous  repentance. 
For  the  more  serious  part, — the  premeditated  flight  of  the 
daughter  of  a  prince ;  the  captivity  of  her  father  along  with 
herself  by  a  band  of  robbers,  of  which  one  of  the  two  gen- 
tlemen (the  faithful  and  banished  firiend)  has  been  compul- 
sively elected  captain ; — for  all  this,  a  peaceful  solution  is 
soon  found.  It  is  as  if  the  course  of  the  world  was  obliged 
to  acconunodate  itself  to  a  transient,  youthftil  caprice,  called 
love." 

"All  that  was  mine  in  Silria  I  give  thee"— ActY.,  Scene  4. 

This  sudden  renunciation  of  his  mistress  by  Valentine  is 
certainly  startling,  and  perhaps  unnatural.  But  we  are  to 
consider,  that  his  mind  is  in  the  first  glow  of  returning 
kindness  towards  his  old  and  dearest  friend,  whose  penitence 
touches  him,  and  whose  happiness  he  believes  to  require  the 
sacrifice.  Such  romantic  generosity  is  not  uncommon  in 
fiction,  and  probably  not  altogether  unknown  in  actual  life. 
One  of  Goldsmith's  best  serious  essays,  called  "  Alcavdex 
AKD  Sbptimiub,"  is  founded  on  a  similar  incident :  whether 
derived  Arom  fact,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  The  editor 
of  a  contemporary  edition  of  Shakspere  offers  the  very  inge- 
nious suggestion,  that  these  two  remarkable  Unes  should  be 
given  to  Silvia,  and  addressed  to  Valentine;  but,  on  a  general 
view  of  his  character,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  present  reading. 

"Gave  aim  to  all  your  oaths." — Act  V.,  Scene  4. 

Was  the  object  to  which  all  your  oaths  were  directed. 

"Cleft  the  root:'— Act  Y.,  Scene  4. 
The  allusion  is  to  clea\ing  the  pin,  or  nail,  in  archery. 

"If  shame  live  in  a  disguise  of  love. — Act  V.,  Scene  4. 

If  there  be  any  disgrace  in  assuming  a  disguise  from  a 
motive  of  love. 

"  The  measure  of  my  wrath."— Act  V.,  Scene  4. 

The  sweep  of  my  sword.    So  Macduff  says, 

"  Within  my  sword's  length  set  him." 

"  Thou  art  a  gentleman^  and  well  derived." — Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

This  is  an  instance,  founded  on  observation,  how  far 
prejudice  alters  our  view  even  of  the  simplest  and  most 
apparent  facts.  The  Duke  has  more  than  once,  in  his  anger, 
spoken  of  Valentine  as  one  of  mean  birth,  and  even  calls 
him  peasant.  But  now,  being  inclined  to  favour  him,  he 
finds,  on  the  sudden,  that  he  is  "  a  gentleman,  and  well 
derived." 

"  Include  aUJars."^Act  V.,  Scene  4, 

Shut  in,  or  enclose,  all  Jars.  In  Cowdrcy*8  "Alpha- 
betical Table  op  Hard  English  Wobos,"  (1604),  we 
find,  "  To  include :  to  shut  in,  to  containe  within." 

"  Triumphs."— Act  V.,  Scene  4. 

This  term  was  applied,  in  Shakspere's  day,  to  shows  or 
processions  of  a  serious  nature. 
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EiCD  the  nniuipected  (gullibility  of  the  oDrottuiiBte  old  boj,  M  drawD  fortli  of  him  by  the  niteheriea  of 
llie  wicked  wiva,  pUcei  him  io  in  amiable  point  of  view,  and  laiiea  a  new  leDiition  in  h[>  Ikvour. 
Out  choler  would  rise,  deipite  of  ua,  against  Cleopatis  heraelf,  *houId  she  preaume  to  make  >  dupe  and 
tool  at  rfgtd  old  Jack,  the  natural  lord  and  maatei  of  all  about  him :  and,  although  not  id  Itiocjausly 
inunonl  oi  to  wish  he  had  succeeded  nith  the  Windsor  gipsies,  ne  yet  plead  guilty  to  the  minor  turpitude 
of  lympathy,  when  he  tells  his  persecutors,  with  brightening  lissge  and  exultant  twinkle  of  eye,  "  I  im 
glad,  though  yon  have  ta'en  a  special  stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced." 

The  serioua  part  of  this  play  bean  but  ■  small  proportion  to  the  facetious,  but  ii  equally  good  in 
its  kind.  The  toiler  sentiment  is  oonJlned  to  Fenton  and  Anne  Page,  both  of  whom  give  indications 
of  possessing  Tery  loreable  natures,  although  their  persons  seem  thrust  into  a  comer  (an  arrangemeiit 
to  which  the  loTcrs  themselTca  would  probably  start  □□  objection)  by  the  crowd  of  comic  royaterers. 

The  "MEB.RT  Wives  or  Windsob,"  in  its  present  finished  state,  originally  appeared  in  the  first 
folio  (1623).  It  had  been  twice  previously  published  in  quarto  (1602  and  1619) ;  but  the  play  in  both 
thne  editiona  is  comparatively  meagre,  and  evinoes  that  considerable  labour  was  employed  by  the  poet 
in  bringing  it  to  msturlty.  Tradition  slates  that  the  "Merbv  Wives"  was  written  at  the  command  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  the  prolific  brain  of  the  poet  gave  birth  to  it  in  fourteen  day).  Tbere  is  nothing 
tilher  improbable  or  important  in  the  legend.  All  we  would  say  of  it  is,  that  if  we  are  really  indebted 
Tor  so  admirable  a  play  to  the  stately  old  damsel's  desire  to  see  Falstaff  in  love,  we  are  more  thin  ever 
ha  maiden  majesty's  devoted  servants,  and  hope  she  enjoyed  a  lair  portion  of  that  delight  in  the  realisa- 
tion of  her  wiihes  which  it  has  nowfor  more  than  two  centuries  afiTorded  to  the  public. 

There  are  various  old  stories  and  dramas  from  which  Shakspere  may  have  gathered  binta  for  the 
dUcmmai  in  which  Falataff  is  involved  in  the  present  play:  but  the  tale  of  "The  Lovehb  of  Pisa," 
ia  I  collection  colled  "Tableton'i  Newei  out  of  Pukoatoeie,"  appeara  to  have  been  the  imme- 
diate source  of  his  iospiration  in  this  particular.  The  coincidences,  however,  do  not  extend  to  the 
cKaractert.  The  lover  in  the  tale  is  a  handsome  youth,  and  really  favoured  by  the  young  lady,  who  plots 
■ilb  him  to  deceive  her  husband,  a  jealous  old  physician.  In  the  play,  literally  speaking,  the  lover  ia  old, 
die  wives  not  young,  and  their  husbands  of  corresponding  ages:  but,  poetically  considered,  ihey  and 
tke  whole  iramatii  ftrvma  are  all  dainty  juveniles  together,  and  can  never  lose  their  freshness  white 
the  linguage  lasts  in  which  tliey  are  embodied-  J-  O. 


Scire  I. — Windior.     Btfort  Paob'i  Hovte. 

fi/n-JuiTicE  Shallow,  SLENDEB.anif  Sib  Hugh 
Evan*. 

jW.  Sir  Hugh,  pmiiade  me  not ;  I  will  mftke 
1  Star-cbambeT  matter  of  it ;  if  he  were  twenty 
Sir  John  Falrtaffi,  he  ihall  not  kbuie  Robert 
Shillow,  etquiie. 

jln.  In  the  county  ofGloiter,  justice  of  peace, 
ud  roroM. 

5U.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  autt^onm. 


SUn.  Ay,  and  raialorum  too;  and  a  gentle- 
man bom,  master  parson  ;  who  writes  himself 
armigero ;  in  any  biU,  warrant,  quittance,  or 
obligation,  armigtro. 

Shot.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  and  have  done  any  time 
these  three  hundred  years. 

SUn,  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  have 
done't;  and  all  his  ancestors,  that  come  after 
him,  may ;  they  may  give  the  dozen  white  Incei 
in  their  coaL 

Skal.  ItUanoldcoaL 
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SCENE  I. 


Eva.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an 
old  coat  well ;  it  agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a 
familiar  beast  to  man,  and  signifies — ^love. 

Shal.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish 
is  an  old  coat. 

Slen.  I  may  quarter,  coa? 

Shal.  You  may,  by  marr3ring. 

Eva.  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

Shal.  Not  a  whit. 

Eva.  Yes,  py  'r-lady ;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of 
your  coat,  there  is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself, 
in  my  simple  conjectures :  but  this  is  all  one :  If 
Sir  John  Falstaff  have  committed  disparagements 
unto  you,  I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad 
to  do  my  benevolence,  to  make  atonements  and 
compromises  between  you. 

Shal.  The  Council  shall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot. 

Eva.  It  is  not  meet  the  Coimcil  hear  a  riot ; 
there  is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot :  the  Council,  look 
you,  shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not 
to  hear  a  riot ;  take  your  vizaments  in  that. 

Shal.  Ha !  o'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again, 
the  sword  should  end  it. 

Eva.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword, 
and  end  it:  and  there  is  another  device  in  my 
prain,  which  peradventure  prings  goot  discre- 
tions with  it :  There  is  Anne  Page,  which  is 
daughter  to  Master  George  Page,  which  is  pretty 
virginity. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne  Page?  She  has  brown 
hair,  and  speaks  smaU  like  a  woman. 

Eva.  It  is  that  fery  person  for  all  the  'orld,  as 
just  as  you  will  desire ;  and  seven  himdred  pounds 
of  monies,  and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her  grandsire, 
upon  his  death 's-bed,  (Got  deliver  to  a  joyful 
resurrections!)  give,  when  she  is  able  to  overtake 
seventeen  years  old :  it  were  a  goot  motion,  if  we 
leave  our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and  desire  a 
marriage  between  Master  Abraham  and  Mistress 
Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hun- 
dred pound  ? 

Eva.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter 
penny. 

Shal.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman;  she 
has  good  gifts. 

Eva.  .Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibilities, 
is  good  gifts. 

Shal.  Well,  let  us  see  honest  Master  Page :  Is 
Falstaff  there? 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie?  I  do  despise  a  liar, 
as  I  do  despise  one  that  is  false ;  or,  as  I  despise 
one  that  is  not  true.  The  knight.  Sir  John,  is 
there;  and  I  beseech  you,  be  ruled  by  your 
well-willers.  I  will  peat  the  door  \_knocks'\  for 
Master  Page.  What,  hoa !  Got  pless  your  house 
here ! 


Enter  Page. 

Page.  Who's  there? 

Eva.  Here  is  Got's  plessing,  and  your  friend, 
and  Justice  Shallow :  and  here  is  young  Master 
Slender,  that  peradventures  shall  tell  you  an- 
other tale,  if  matters  grow  to  your  likings. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well :  I 
thank  you  for  my  venison,  Master  Shallow. 

ShaL  Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you: 
Much  good  do  it  your  good  heart !  I  wished  your 
venison  better;  it  was  Hi-killed : — How  doth  good 
Mistress  Page? — and  I  thank  you  always  with 
my  heart,  la;  with  my  heart 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shul.  Sir,  I  thank  you ;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  Master 
Slender. 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir?  I 
heard  say,  he  was  out-run  on  Cotsall. 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judged,  sir. 

Slen.  You  *11  not  confess,  you  '11  not  confess. 

Shal.  That  he  will  not; — 'tis  your  fault,  'tis 
your  fault : — 'T  is  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  sir. 

Sfial.  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog; 
can  there  be  more  said?  he  is  good  and  fair. — 
Is  Sir  John  Falstaff  here  ? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within ;  and  I  would  I  could 
do  a  good  office  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to  speak. 

Shed.  He  hath  wronged  me,  Master  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it 

Shal.  If  it  be  confessed,  it  is  not  redressed;  is 
not  that  so,  Master  Page?  He  hath  wronged  me ; 
indeed  he  hath ; — at  a  word  he  hath ; — ^believe  me ; 
— Robert  Shallow,  esquire,  saith,  he  is  wronged. 

Page.  Here  comes  Sir  John. 

Enter  Sir  John   Falstaff,    Bardolph,   Nym, 

and  Pistol. 

FaL  Now,  Master  Shallow ;  you  '11  complain  of 
me  to  the  king. 

Shal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed 
my  deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

Fal.  But  not  kissed  your  keeper's  daughter  ? 

Shal.  Tut,  a  pin  !  this  shall  be  answered. 

Fal.  I  will  answer  it  straight ; — I  have  done  all 
this : — ^That  is  now  answered. 

Shal.  The  Coimcil  shall  know  this. 

Fal.  *T  were  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known 
in  counsel :  you  '11  be  laughed  at 

Eva.  Pauca  verba.  Sir  John,  goot  worts. 

Fal.  Good  worts !  good  cabbage. — Slender,  I 
broke  your  head ;  What  matter  have  you  against 
me? 

Slen.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head 
against  you;  and  against  your  coney-catching 
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iiNili,  Bwdolpb,  Nyin,  and  [^tol.  TheycBiried 
nt  to  ihe  UTein,  and  made  me  dtunk,  snd  aftcr- 
nrdi  |ncked  mj  pocket. 

Bard.  You  B«nbury  cheese  t 

SItn.  Ay,  it  ia  no  Matter. 

Pill.  How  now,  McphoKaphiliu? 

Slen.  Ay,  it  ia  no  matter. 

!ffm.  Slice,  I  aay !  pauea,  pauea  ;  ilice !  that 's 
nj  humonr. 

^JiK.  Where' (Simple,  my  man?   Canyoutell, 

£00.  Peace :  I  pray  you?  Now  let  u»  under- 
Hud:  lliere  ii  three  umpirei  in  this  matter,  as 
I  undtntand :  that  i>— Matter  Page,  fidelicet, 
MwtCT  Page;  and  there  ii  rayteV,  fidttictt,  my- 
"If;  atid  the  three  party  ii,  laatly  and  floally, 
xiwHgrt  of  the  Garter.   . 


Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  aiid  end  it  between 

Eva.  Eery  goot:  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in 
my  note-book;  and  we  wiU  afterwards  'ork  upon 
the  cause,  with  as  great  discreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.  Pistol,— 

Pitt.  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eca.  The  tevil  and  his  tarn!  whatphrase  is  this, 
"  He  hears  with  ears?  "    Why,  it  is  affectations. 

Fal.    Pistol,  did  you  pick   Master  Blender's 

Slen.  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he  (or  I  would 
I  might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber 
agun  else),  of  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences, 
and  two  Edward  shovel-boards,  that  cost  me  two 
shilling  and  twopence  a-piece,  of  Yead  Miller,  by 
these  gloves. 
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Fal,  Is  this  ti^e,  Pistol? 

Eva,  No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

PisL  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner ! — Sir  John 
and  master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo : 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here ; 
Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest 

SUn.  By  these  gloves,  then  *t  was  he. 

Nym.  Be  advised,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours ; 
I  will  say,  "  Marry  trap,"  with  you,  if  you  run 
the  nuthook's  humour  on  me ;  that  is  the  very 
note  of  it. 

Slen,  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had 
it:  for  though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did 
when  you  made  me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  alto- 
gether an  ass. 

Fal.  What  say  you,  Scarlet  and  John? 

Bard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentle- 
man had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sen- 
tences. 

Eva,  It  is  his  five  senses :  fie,  what  the  igno- 
rance is ! 

Bard,  And  being  fap,  sir,  was,  as  they  say, 
cashiered;  and  so  conclusions  passed  the  ca- 
reires. 

SUn,  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too ;  but 
'tis  no  matter :  I  '11  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live 
again,  but  in  honest,  civil,  godly  company,  for 
this  trick :  if  I  be  drunk,  I  '11  be  drunk  with 
those  that  have  the  fear  of  God^  and  not  with 
drunken  knaves. 

Eva,  So  God  'udge  me,  that  is  a'  virtuous 
mind. 

Fal,  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gen- 
tlemen ;  you  hear  it 

Enter  Mistress  Anne  Page  with  wine;  Mistress 
Ford  and  Mistress  Vaqk  following. 

Page,  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in ;  we  '11 
drink  within.  [^Exit  Anne  Page. 

Slen,  O  heaven !  this  is  Mistress  Anne  Page. 

Page.  How  now,  Mistress  Ford? 

FaL  Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very 
well  met :  by  your  leave,  good  mistress. 

{^Kissing  her. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome ; — 

Come,  we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner ; 

come,  gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down 

all  unkindness. 

{^Exeunt  aU  but  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Evans. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I  had 
my  book  of  "  Songs  and  Sonnets"  here : — 

Enter  Simple. 

How  now.  Simple !  Where  have  you  been  ?  I 
must  wait  on  myself,  must  I?  You  have  not 
the  '< Book  of  Riddles"  about  you,  have  you? 


Sim,  "  Book  of  Riddles ! "  Why,  did  you  not 
lend  it  to  Alice  Shortcake  upon  AllhaUowmas 
last,  a  fortnight  afore  Michaelmas? 

Shal.  Come,  coz ;  come,  coz ;  we  stay  for  you. 
A  word  with  you,  coz :  marry,  this,  coz :  There  is 
as  't  were,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar 
oflTby  Sir  Hugh  here : — Do  you  understand  me? 

Slen,  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable;  if 
it  be  so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

Shal,  Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Slen,  So  I  do,  sir. 

Eva,  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  Master  Slender; 
I  will  description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be 
capacity  of  it 

Slen,  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow 
says :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  he 's  a  justice  of 
peace  in  his  country,  simple  though  I  stand  here. 

Eva.  But  this  is  not  the  question ;  the  question 
is  concerning  your  marriage. 

Shal,  Ay,  there 's  the  point,  sir. 

Eva,  Marry,  is  it ;  the  very  point  of  it ;  to 
Mistress  Anne  Page. 

Slen,  A^Tiy,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her,  upon 
any  reasonable  demands. 

Eva,  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman  ?  Let 
us  command  to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of 
your  lips  ;  for  divers  philosophers  hold  that  the 
lips  is  parcel  of  the  mouth ; — ^Therefore,  pre- 
cisely, can  you  carry  your  good  will  to  the  maid? 

Shal,  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love 
her? 

Slen,  I  hope,  sir, — I  will  do,  as  it  shall  be- 
come one  that  would  do  reason. 

Eva,  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must 
speak  possitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  de- 
sires towards  her. 

Shal,  That  you  must :  Will  you,  upon  good 
dowry,  marry  her. 

Slen,  I  wdl  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon 
your  request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

Shal,  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet 
coz ;  what  I  do  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz  :  Can  you 
love  the  maid  ? 

Slen,  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request ; 
but  if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning, 
yet  heaven  may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaint- 
ance, when  we  are  married,  and  have  more  oc- 
casion to  know  one  another :  I  hope,  upon  fami- 
liarity will  grow  more  contempt ;  but  if  you  say, 
"  marry  her,"  I  will  marry  her,  that  I  am  freely 
dissolved,  and  dissolutely. 

Eva,  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer ;  save,  the 
faul'  is  in  the  'ort  dissolutely :  the  'ort  is,  accord- 
ing to  our  meaning,  resolutely ; — ^his  meaning  is 
good. 

Shal,  Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well. 

Slen,  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 
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Re-enttT  Anke  Page. 
SkaL    Here    comes  fair    Miitresa   Anne : — 
Would  I  were  young,  for  your  take,  Mutreis 

A»nt.  The  dinner  ia  on  the  tahle ;  my  father 
jeurei  your  wonhips'  company. 

Shd.  1  viU  wait  on  him,  fair  Mistreu  Anne. 

Eva.  Od'a  pleased  wiU !  I  will  not  be  absence 
It  the  grace. 

[Exeunl  Shallow  and  Sia  H.  Evinb. 

Aiau.  Will 't  pleaie  your  wonhip  to  come  Id, 


Skti.  No,  I  thank  you,  fbrtooth,  heartily!  lam 
very  well. 

Annt.  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

Sien.  I  am  not  a-hunf^,  I  thank  you,  for- 
sooth. Go,  sirrah,  far  all  you  are  my  man,  go, 
wait  upon  my  cousin  Shallow  :  [Exit  Sihple.] 
A  justice  of  tfie  peace  may  sometime  be  beholden 
to  his  fiiend  for  a  man  : — I  keep  but  three  men 
and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother  be  dead ;  But  what 
though  1  yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentleman  bom. 

Amu.  1  may  not  go  in  without  your  wonhip : 
they  will  not  dt  till  you  com*. 


Sin.  I '  faith,  1 11  eat  nothing ;  1  thank  you  as 
ancb  as  though  I  did. 

Anu.  I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

Sit».  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you.  I 
bruised  my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at 
iKord  and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence,  three 
•tneyi  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes ;  and,  by  my 
tnth,  I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since. 
Why  do  your  Aa^  bark  so !  be  there  hean  i'  the 
■mm? 

I  1  heard  ihem 

Slai.  I  lore  Ae  sport  weU;  but  I  shall  as 
■oon  quarrel  at  it  aa  any  man  in  England : — You 


are  afhud,  if  you  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you 
nott 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Slen.  That  'a  meat  and  drink  to  me,  now  :  I 
have  seen  Sackeraon  loose  twenty  times ;  and 
have  taken  him  by  the  chain ;  but,  1  warrant 
you,  the  women  have  so  cried  and  shrieked  at  it, 
that  it  passed:— but  women,  indeed,  cannot 
abide    'em ;   they  are   very  ill-favoured  rough 

Be-enUr  Paob. 
Page.  Come,  gentle  Master  Slender,  come; 
we  stay  for  you. 
Slat.  I  'U  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  sir. 


page.  By  cock  and  pye,  you  ghall  not  choose, 

Sim.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 
Page.  Come  on,  *\t. 

Slrn.  Miatresa  Anne,  younelf  ihall  gu  fint. 
Aunt.  Not  I,  lir ;  pray  you,  keep  on. 


Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  firat ;  truly,  la : 
I  will  not  do  you  that  wrong. 

Anm.  I  pray  you,  air. 

^R.  1  'U  rather  be  unmannerly  than  tronble- 
aoDie ;  you  do  youncif  wrong,  indeed,  la. 


Scene  11. 
Enter  Sit  HuoK 


EvAHa  ajtd  Simple. 


Eva.  Go  your  waya,  and  aik  of  Doctor  Caiua' 
house,  which  is  the  way :  and  there  dwells  one 
Miatre«a  QuicUy,  which  ia  in  the  manner  of  hia 
nune,  or  hia  dry  nunc,  or  hia  cook,  or  his  laun- 
dry, hit  waaher,  and  hia  wringer. 


^•M.  Well,  air. 

Eva.  Nay,  it  ia  petler  yetr — gire  her  thia 
letter  i  for  it  ia  a  'oman  that  alb^ether'a  ac- 
quaintance with  Miatreaa  Anne  Page:  and  tba 
letter  ia,  to  desire  and  require  her  to  aolicit  your 
maater'a  deairea  to  Miatreaa  Ann  Page :  I  pray 
you,  begone  :  I  will  make  an  end  «f  my  dinner ; 
there's  pippina  and  cheew  to  come.  [£'■'• 


ACT  I. 


MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


SCENE  111. 


Scene  III. — A  Room  m  the  Garter  Inn. 

EMtnFALBTJLFF,  HosT,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol, 

and  Robin. 

I      FaL  Mine  Host  of  the  Garteiv- 
i      Hod.  What    says   my  huUy-rook  ?     Speak 
scbokriy  and  wisely. 

FaL  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some 
fif  my  followers. 

HoU.  Discard,  bully  Hercules;  cashier:  let 
them  wag ;  trot,  trot. 

Fd,  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a-week. 

Hott.  Thou  'rt  an  emperor,  Caesar,  Keisar,  and 
Pheeiar.  I  will  entertain  Bardolph;  he  shall 
draw,  he  shall  tap :  said  I  well,  buUy  Hector? 

FaL  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Hod.  I  haye  spoke ;  let  him  follow .  Let  me 
Me  thee  froth  and  lime :  I  am  at  a  word ;  follow. 

lExH  Host. 

FaL  Bardolph,  follow  him ;  a  tapster  is  a  good 
trade:  An  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin;  a 
withered  serving-man,  afresh  tapster :  Go ;  adieu. 

Bttrd.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired ;  I  will 
thrive.  [^EjcU  Bardolph. 

Pitt.  O  base  Gongarian  wight !  wilt  thou  the 
ipigot  wield  ? 

Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink :  Is  not  the 
humour  conceited  ?  His  mind  is  not  heroic, 
and  there 's  the  humour  of  it. 

Fai.  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder- 
box  ;  his  thefts  were  too  open  ;  his  filching  was 
like  an  unskilful  singer ;  he  kept  not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a 
minate's  rest 

Pitt.  Convey,  the  wise  it  call :  Steal !  foh ; 
a  fico  for  the  phrase. 

Pal.  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Pitt.  Why  then,  let  kibes  ensue. 

FaL  There  is  no  remedy ;  I  must  coney- 
catch  ;  I  must  shift 

Pitt.  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

FaL  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town  ? 

Pitt.  I  ken  the  wight;  he  is  of  substance  good. 

FaL  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am 
about. 

Pitt.  Two  yards  and  more. 

Fal.  No  quips  now.  Pistol :  Indeed  I  am  in 
the  waist  two  yards  about :  hut  I  am  now  about 
no  waste;  I  am  about  thrift.  Briefly,  I  do 
mean  to  make  love  to  Ford's  wife ;  I  spy  enter- 
tainment in  her;  she  discomnes,  she  carves,  she 
gives  the  leer  of  invitation :  I  can  construe  the 
action  of  her  familiar  style ;  and  the  hardest 
Toice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be  Englished  rightly, 
»  "I  am  Sir  John  FalstaffV 

Pitt.  He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated 
ber  well ;  out  of  honesty  into  English. 


Nym.  The  anchor  is  deep :  Will  that  humour 

pass? 
FaL  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the 

rule  of  her  husband*s  purse ;  she  hath  legions  of 

angeU. 

Pitt.  As  many  devils  entertain ;  and,  '*  To  her, 
hoy,"  say  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rises ;  it  is  good :  humour 
me  the  angels. 

Fal.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her ;  and 
here  another  to  Page's  wife ;  who  even  now  gave 
me  good  eyes  too,  examined  my  parts  with  most 
judicious  eyliads :  sometimes  the  beam  of  her 
view  gilded  my  foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 

Pitt.  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine. 

Nym.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 

Fal.  O,  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors 
with  such  a  greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite 
of  her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burn- 
ing glass  I  Here 's  another  letter  to  her :  she 
bears  the  purse  too ;  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana, 
all  gold  and  bounty.  I  will  be  'cheater  to  them 
both,  and  they  shall  be  exchequers  to  me ;  they 
shall  be  my  East  and  West  Indies,  and  I  will 
trade  to  them  both.  Go,  bear  thou  this  letter  to 
Mistress  Page  ;  and  ihou  this  to  Mistress  Ford : 
we  will  thrive,  lads,  we  will  thrive. 

Pitt.  Shall  I  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become, 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym.  I  will  run  no  base  humour :  here,  take 
the  humour  letter ;  I  will  klep  the  haviour  of 
reputation. 

Fal.  Hold,  sirrah,  bear  you  these  letters  tightly ; 

[7V>  Robin. 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores. 
Rogues,  hence,  avaimt !  vanish  like  hailstones,  go ; 
Trudge,  plod,  away,  o'  the  hoof ;   seek  shelter, 

pack! 
Falstaff  will  learn  the  humour  of  this  age, 
French  thrift,  you  rogues ;  myself,  and  skirted 
page.     [^Exeunt  Falstafp  and  Robin. 

Pitt.  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts !  for  gourd 
and  fullam  holds. 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor ; 
Tester  I  '11  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack. 
Base  Phrygian  Turk ! 

Nym.  I  have  operations  in  my  head,  which 
be  humours  of  revenge. 

Pitt.  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 

Nym.  By  welkin  and  her  star. 

Pitt.  With  wit  or  steel  ? 

Nym.  With  both  the  humours  I. 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page. 

Pitt.  And  I  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold. 
How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile, 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold, 
And  his  soft  couch  defile. 
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Nifm.  'bliy  humour  shall  not  cool :  I  will  in- 
cense Page  to  deal  with  poison ;  I  will  possess 
him  with  yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of  mien  is 
dangerous :  that  is  my  true  humour. 

put.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents:  I 
second  thee ;  troop  on.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Dr.  Caius'  House, 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly,  Simple,  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby  I  I  pray  thee,  go 
to  the  casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my  mas- 
ter, Master  Doctor  Caius,  coming:  if  he  do, 
i'  faith,  and  find  anybody  in  the  house,  here  will 
be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience,  and  the 
king's  English. 

Rug.  1  '11  go  watch.  {^Exit  Rugby. 

Quick,  Go ;  and  we  'U  have  a  posset  for  't 
soon  at  night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea- 
coal  fire.  An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as 
ever  servant  shaU  come  in  house  withal ;  and,  I 
warrant  you,  no  teU-tale,  nor  no  breed-bate ;  his 
worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer ;  he  is 
something  peevish  that  way ;  but  nobody  but 
has  his  faxHt ; — ^but  let  that  pass.  Peter  Simple, 
you  say,  your  name  is  ? 

Sim,  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  Master  Slender 's  your  master  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick,  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard, 
like  a  glover's  paring-knife  ? 

Sim,  No,  forsooth :  he  hath  but  a  little  wee 
face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard ;  a  Cain-coloured 
beard. 

Quick,  A  softly-sprighted  man,  is  he  not? 

iStffi.  Ay,  forsooth :  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of 
his  hands,  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head ; 
he  hath  fought  with  a  warrener. 

Quick,  How  say  you  7 — O,  I  should  remem- 
ber him.  Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it 
were?  and  strut  in  his  gait? 

Sim,  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick,  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no 
worse  fortune  I  Tell  master  parson  Evans,  I 
will  do  what  I  can  for  your  master  t  Anne  is  a 
good  girl,  and  I  wish — 

Re-erUer  Rugby. 

Rug.  Out,  alas  I  here  comes  my  master. 

Quick.  We  shall  all  be  shent :  Run  in  here, 
good  young  man  ;  go  into  this  closet  [Shuts 
Simple  m  the  closet.']  He  will  not  stay  long. 
— ^What,  John  Rugby!  John,  what,  John,  I 
say ! — Go,  John,  go  enquire  for  my  master ;  I 
doubt  he  be  not  well,  that  he  comes  not  home  : 
—and  down,  down,  adown-a,  &c.  [Sings. 


Enter  Da.  Caius. 

Caius.  Vat  is  you  sing  ?  I  do  not  like  dese 
toys.  Pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet 
tin  boitier  verd  ;  a  box,  a  green-a  box.  Do  in- 
tend what  I  speak  ?  a  green-a  box. 

Quick,  Ay,  forsooth,  I  '11  fetch  it  you.  I  am 
glad  he  went  not  in  himself:  if  he  had  found 
the  young  man,  he  would  have  been  horn-mad. 

[Aside, 

Caius,  Fe^fcy  fefe  !  mafoi,  Uftntfort  chaud, 
Je  m'en  vttis  d  la  cour — la  grande  affaire. 

Quick,  Is  it  this,  sir? 

Caius,  Ouy :  mette  le  au  mon  pocket.  Di- 
pecheZf  quickly : — ^Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby  ? 

Quick,  What,  John  Rugby !  John ! 

Rug,  Here,  sir. 

Caius,  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are 
Jack  Rugby:  Come,  take-a  your  racier,  and 
come  after  my  heel  to  de  court 

Rug,  T  is  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Caius,  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long: — Od'i 
me  I  Qu*ag  foubliS  ?  dere  is  some  simples  in 
my  closet,  dat  I  vill  not  for  the  varld  I  shall 
leave  behind. 

Quick,  Ah  me  1  he  'U  find  the  young  man  there, 
and  be  mad  I 

Caius.  0  dialde,  didblel  vat  is  in  my  closet? 
— ^Villany !  larron  !  [PuUing  Simple  out,]  Rug- 
by, my  rapier. 

Quick,  Good  master,  be  content 

Caius.  Verefore  shall  I  be  content-a? 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caius.  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  mj 
closet?  dere  is  no  honest  man  dat  shaU  come  in 
my  closet 

Quick.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  phlegmatic ; 
hear  the  truth  of  it :  He  came  of  an  enrand  to 
me  from  Parson  Hugh. 

Cams.  VeU. 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to^ 

Qmck.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caius.  Peace-a  your  tongue : — Speak-a  your 
tale. 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your 
maid,  to  speak  a  good  word  to  Mrs.  Anne  Page 
for  my  master,  in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Quick.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la;  but  1 11  ne'er 
put  my  finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not 

Caius.  Sir  Hugh  send-a  you? — Rugby,  haiXUt 

me  some  paper :  Tarry  you  a  little-a  while. 

[WriUt, 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had 
been  thoroughly  moved,  you  should  have  heard 
him  so  loud  and  so  melancholy ; — ^But  notwith- 
standing, man,  I  '11  do  your  master  what  good  I 
can :  and  the  very  yea  and  the  no  is,  the  French 
doctor,  my  master, — I  may  call  him  my  master, 
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look  youy  for  I  keep  his  house;  and  I  wash, 
wring,  brew,  hake,  scour,  dress  meat  and  drink, 
nuke  the  heds,  and  do  all  myself: — 

Sim.  T  is  a  great  charge  to  come  under  one 
body's  hand. 

Qitiek.  Are  you  avised  o'  that  ?  you  shall  find 
it  a  great  charge :  and  to  be  up  early  and  down 
late ; — ^but  notwithstanding  (to  tell  you  in  your 
ear;  1  would  have  no  words  of  it),  my  master 
himself  is  in  love  with  Mistress  Anne  Page :  but 
notwithstanding  that, — I  know  Anne's  mind, — 
that 's  neither  here  nor  there. 

Canu,  You  jack'nape ;  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir 
Hugh ;  by  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge :  I  vill  cut  his 
troat  in  de  park ;  and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack- 
a-nape  priest  to  meddle  or  make : — ^you  may  be 
gone;  it  is  not  good  you  tarry  here : — by  gar,  I 
rill  cut  sH  his  two  stones ;  by  gar,  he  shall  not 
have  a  atone  to  trow  at  his  dog.    lExU  Simple. 

Qinek.  Alas !  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Cttiut,  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat :— do  not  you 
tell-B  me  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself? 
—By  gar,  I  will  kill  de  jack  priest;  and  I  have 
appointed  mine  Host  of  de  Jarterre  to  measure 
onr  weapon : — ^by  gar,  I  vill  myself  have  Anne 
Page. 

Qmck.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall 
be  well :  we  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate : 
What,  the  good-jer ! 

Caiui.  Rugby,  come  to  de  court  vit  me. — By 
gar,  if  I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your 
head  out  of  my  door: — FoUow  my  heels,  Rugby. 

[^Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  You  shall  have  An  fopl's-head  of  your 
own.  No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never 
a  woman  in  Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind 
than  I  do ;  nor  can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her, 
I  thank  heaven. 

Pent.  [wUhin.']  Who 's  within  there  I  ho! 


Qttiek.  Who 's  there,  I  trow  ?  Come  near  the 
house,  I  pray  you. 

Enter  Fenton. 

Fent.  How  now,  good  woman ;  how  dost  thou? 

Quick,  The  better  that  it  pleases  your  good 
worship  to  ask. 

Fent.  What  news?  how  does  pretty  Mistress 
Anne? 

Quick.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and 
honest,  and  gentle ;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I 
can  tell  you  that  by  the  way ;  I  praise  heaven  for  it. 

Fent.  ShaU  I  do  any  good,  thinkest  thou? 
Shall  I  not  lose  my  suit? 

Quick.  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  His  hands  above  : 
but  notwithstanding,  Master  Fenton,  I  '11  be 
sworn  on  a  book,  she  loves  you: — Have  not 
your  worship  a  wart  above  your  eye  ? 

Fent.  Yes,  marry,  have  I;  what  of  that? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale; — good 
faith,  it  is  such  another  Nan ; — ^but,  I  detest,  an 
honest  maid  as  ever  broke  bread : — We  had  an 
hour's  talk  of  that  wart : — I  shall  never  laugh 
but  in  that  maid's  company !  But  indeed  she 
is  given  too  much  to  allicholly  and  musing :  But 
for  you — ^Well,  go  to. 

Fent.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day.  Hold, 
there 's  money  for  thee ;  let  me  have  thy  voice 
in  my  behalf :  if  thou  seest  her  before  me,  com- 
mend me — 

Quick.  Will  I  ?  I'  faith,  that  we  will ;  and  I 
will  teU  your  worship  more  of  the  wart,  the  next 
time  we  have  confidence ;  and  of  other  wooers. 

Fent.  Well,  farewell;  I  am  in  great  haste 
now.  {^Exit. 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship. — ^Truly,  an 
honest  gentleman ;  but  Anne  loves  him  not ;  for 
I  know  Anne's  mind  as  well  as  another  does : — 
Out  upon 't !  what  have  I  forgot?  lExit. 
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Scene  I. — Brfore  Paoe'b  Home. 

Enter  Mutrmb  Paoe,  with  a  letter. 

Mri.  Page.  What !  have  I  'acaped  love-letten 

in  the  hoUday  tiine  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now 

•  lubject  for  them  I     Let  me  see :  IBeadt. 

"Ask  ms  DO  m>on  why  I  lore  you ;  for  though 
lore  uae  reaion  for  hi«  pieeiiiin,  he  adniils  him  not 
for  hit  counieltor :  You  we  cot  young,  do  more  am 
II  go  to  then,  there's  aympilhyi  you  ire  merry, 
so  am  I;  hi,  hal  then  there '■  more  sympitliy: 
you  loie  lack,  and  so  do  I ;  would  you  deaire  better 
sympathy  ?  Let  it  luffice  thee,  Miatreii  Page  (at 
the  least,  if  the  loie  of  asoldier  can  suffice),  that  I 
loie  thee.  I  will  not  lay,  "Fily  me;  "  'tis  not  a 
loldier-like  phraaej  but  1  say,  "Love me."  Byrne, 
"  Thine  own  true  knight. 

By  day  or  night, 

Or  any  kind  of  light, 

With  all  hia  might. 

For  thes  to  fight, 

"John  Falitaff." 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  U  this?— O  wicked, 
wicked  world ! — one  tliat  ia  well  nigh  worn  to 
piece*  with  age,  to  shew  himself  a  young  gallant! 
What  an  unweighed  behaviour  bath  tbia  Flemisb 
drunkard  picked  (with  the  devil's  name)  out  of 
my  conversation,  that  he  dares  in  this  manner 
assay  met  Why,  he  hath  not  been  thrice  in  my 
company! — What  should  I  say  to  himl^l  wa« 
then  frugal  of  mjr  mirtb : — heaven  forgive  me ! 
— ^Wby,  1 11  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for 
the  putting  down  of  fat  men.  How  ehall  1  be 
revenged  on  him?  for  revenged  I  will  be,  ai 
sure  aa  his  guta  are  made  of  puddings. 


Enter  Mistress  Fobd. 

Mri.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  I  trust  me,  I  wsi 
going  to  your  house. 

Mri.  Page.  And,  tnist  me,  I  was  coming  to 
you.    You  look  very  ill. 

Mri.  Ford.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  ihatj  1 
have  to  shew  to  the  contrary. 

Mri.  Page.  'Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mn.  Ford.  Well,  I  do,  then ;  yet  I  say,  1 
could  shew  you  to  the  contrary:  O,  Miatreaa 
Page,  give  me  some  counsel  1 

Mrt.  Page.  What 's  the  matter,  woman  i 

Mri.  Ford,  O  woman,  if  it  were  not  for  one 
trilling  respect,  I  could  come  to  such  honour! 

Mn.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman ;  take  the 

honour:  Whatia  it? dispense  with  trifles;— 

what  it  it? 

Mri.  Ford.  If  1  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an 
eternal  moment  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mri.  Page.  What?  thou  liest!  —  Sir  Alice 
Ford! — These  knights  will  hack;  and  ao  thou 
shouldst  not  alter  the  article  of  thy  genby. 

Mn.  Ford.  We  bum  daylight : — here,  read, 
read ; — perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted. — 1 
shall  think  the  worse  of  fkt  men,  aa  long  as  1 
have  an  eye  to  make  difference  of  men's  hking: 
And  yet  he  would  not  swear ;  praised  women 'i 
modesty :  and  gave  such  orderly  and  well-be- 
haved reproof  to  aU  uncomeliness,  that  I  would 
have  sworn  his  disposition  would  have  gone  10 
the  truth  of  his  words :  but  they  do  no  more 
adhere  and  keep  place  together  than  the  hun- 
dredth Psalm  to  the  tnne  of  "  Green  Sleeves," 
What  (empeat,  I  trow,  threw  this  whale,  with  to 
many  tons  of  oil  in  his  belly,  ashore  at  Windsor? 
How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him?    I  think  the 
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best  way  were  to  entertain  him  with  hope,  till 
the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted  him  in  his 
own  grease. — ^Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

Mrt.Page.  Letter  for  letter;  hut  that  the  name 
of  Page  and  Ford  differs! — To  thy  great  comfort 
in  this  mystery  of  iU  opinions,  here 's  the  twin- 
brother  of  thy  letter :  but  let  thine  inherit  first; 
for  I  protest  mine  never  shall.  I  warrant  he 
hath  a  thousand  of  these  letters,  writ  with  blank 
fpace  for  different  names  (sure  more),  and  these 
are  of  the  second  edition :  He  will  print  them  out 
of  doubt;  for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the 
press,  when  he  would  put  us  two.  I  had  rather  be 
a  giantess,  and  He  imder  mount  Pelion.  Well,  I 
will  find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere  one 
chaste  man. 

MrM,  Ford,  Why,  this  is  the  very  same ;  the  very 
hand,  the  very  words :  What  doth  he  think  of  us  ? 
Mrt,  Page,  Nay,  I  know  not :  It  makes  me 
almost  ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty. 
111  entertain  myself  like  one  that  I  am  not 
acquainted  withal;  for,  sure,  unless  he  know 
some  strain  in  me,  that  I  know  not  myself,  he 
would  never  have  boarded  me  in  this  fury. 

Mrt.  Ford.  Boarding,  call  you  it?  I  '11  be  sure 
to  keep  him  above  deck. 

Mrt.  Page.  So  will  I ;  if  he  come  under  my 
hatches,  I H  never  to  sea  again.  Let 's  be  revenged 
on  him :  let 's  appoint  him  a  meeting ;  give  him  a 
show  of  comfort  in  his  suit ;  and  lead  him  on  with 
a  fine  baited  delay,  till  he  hath  pawned  his  horses 
to  mine  Host  of  the  Garter. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  vil- 

lany  against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariness 

of  our  honesty.     O,  that  my  husband  saw  this 

letter!  it  would  give  eternal  food  to  his  jealousy. 

Mn.  Page.  Why,  look  where  he  comes ;  and 

my  good  man  too :  he 's  as  far  from  jealousy,  as 

I  am  from  giving  him  cause ;  and  that,  I  hope, 

is  an  unmeaaiirable  distance. 

Mrt.  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mn.  Page.  Let 's  consult  together  against  this 

greasy  knight :  Come  hidier.  ^They  retire. 

Enter  Ford,  Pistol,  Page,  and  Nym. 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope  it  be  not  so. 

Pitt.  Hope  is  a  curtail  dog  in  some  affairs : 
Sir  John  afiects  thy  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

Pitt.  He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich 
and  poor. 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford ; 
He  loves  thy  gally-maufry ;  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford.  Love  my  wife? 

Pitt.Vfiih  liver  burning  hot :  Prevent,  or  go  thou, 
yke  Sir  Actseon  he,  with  Ringwood  at  thy  heels : — 
0,  odious  is  the  name ! 


Ford.  Wliat  name,  sir  ? 

Pitt.  The  horn,  I  say :  Farewell. 
Take  heed  ;  have  open  eye ;  for  thieves  do  foot 

by  night: 
Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo  birds 
do  sing. — 

Away,  Sir  Corporal  Nym. 

Believe  it.  Page ;  he  speaks  sense.  {^Exit  Pistol. 

Ford.  I  will  be  patient ;  I  will  find  out  this. 

Ngm.  And  this  is  true ;  [  To  Paoe.]  I  like  not 
the  humour  of  lying.  He  hath  wronged 'me  in 
some  humours ;  I  should  have  borne  the  humoured 
letter  to  her;  but  I  have  a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite 
upon  my  necessity.  He  loves  your  wife ;  there 's 
the  short  and  the  long.  My  name  is  Corporal 
Nym;  I  speak,  and  I  avouch.  Tis  true: — my 
name  is  Nym,  and  Falstaff  loves  your  wife. — 
Adieu !  I  love  not  the  humour  of  bread  and  cheese ; 
and  there 's  the  humour  of  it.  Adieu.  [^Exit  Nym. 

Page.  **  The  humour  of  it,"  quoth  a' !  here 's  a 
fellow  frights  humour  out  of  his  wits. 

Ford.  I  will  seek  out  Falstaff. 

Page.  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling,  affecting 
rogue. 

Ford.  If  I  do  find  it,  well. 

Page.  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan,  though 
the  priest  o'  the  town  commended  him  for  a  true 
man. 

Ford.  Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow :  Well. 

Page.  How  now,  Meg? 

Afr*.Pa^e.  Whither  go  you, George?— Hark  you. 

Mrt.  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank  ?  why  art 
thou  melancholy  ? 

Ford.  I  melancholy!  I  am  not  melancholy. — 
Get  you  home,  go. 

Mrt  Ford.  'Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in 
thy  head  now. — Will  you  go.  Mistress  Page  ? 

Mrt,  Page.  Have  with  you. — You  'U  come  to 
dinner,  George  ?  Look,  who  comes  yonder :  she 
shall  be  our  messenger  to  this  paltry  knight 

[^Atide  to  Mrs.  Ford. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Mrt.  Ford.  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her :  she'll 
fit  it 

Mrt.  Page,  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter 
Anne? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth;  And  I  pray,  how  does 
good  Mistress  Anne? 

Mrt,  Page.  Go  in  with  tis,  and  see ;  we  have 
an  hour's  talk  with  you. 
[Exeunt  Mrs.Paoe,  Mrs.Ford,  ^Mrs.Quickly. 

Page.  How  now.  Master  Ford? 

Ford.  You  have  heard  what  this  knave  told 
me ;  did  you  not  ? 

Page.  Yes;  and  you  heard  what  the  other 
told  me? 
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Ford,  Do  you  think  there  is  trutli  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves;  I  do  not  think  the 
knight  would  offer  it :  but  these  that  accuse  him 
in  his  intent  towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his 
discarded  men :  very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of 
service. 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that. — Does 
he  lie  at  the  Garter? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend 
his  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her 
loose  to  him ;  and  what  he  gets  more  of  her  than 
sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife ;  but  I  would 
be  loath  to  turn  them  together :  A  man  may  be 
too  confident :  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my 
head :  I  cannot  be  thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  host  of  the 
Garter  comes :  there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate, 
or  money  in  his  purse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily. 
— How  now,  mine  host? 

Enter  Host  and  Shallow. 

Iloet.  How  now,  bully-rook?  thou  *rt  a  gentle- 
man :  cavalero-jusdce,  I  say. 

Shal.  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow. — Good  even, 
and  twenty,  good  Master  Page !  Master  Page, 
will  you  go  with  us  ?  we  have  sport  in  hand. 

Host.  Tell  him,  cavalero-justice ;  tell  him, 
bully-rook. 

ShaL  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought,  between 
Sir  Hugh  the  Welch  priest,  and  Caius  the  French 
doctor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  Host  o'  the  Garter,  a  word 
with  you. 

Host.  What  say'st  thou,  bully-rook? 

[  They  go  aside. 

Shal.  Will  you  [To  Page]  go  with  us  to  be- 
hold it?  My  merry  host  hath  had  the  measuring 
of  their  weapons ;  and  I  think  he  hath  appointed 
them  contrary  places :  for,  believe  me,  I  hear  the 
parson  is  no  jester.  Hark,  I  will  tell  you  what  our 
sport  shall  be. 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my 
guest-cavalier  ? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest:  but  I'll  give  you  a 
pottle  of  burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him, 
and  tell  him  my  name  is  Brook ;  only  for  a  jest. 

Host.  My  hand,  bully :  thou  shalt  have  egress 
and  regress;  said  I  well?  and  thy  name  shall  be 
Brook:  It  is  a  merry  knight — ^Will  you  go, 
cavaliers. 

Shal.  Have  with  you,  mine  host. 

Page.  I  have  heard  the  Frenchman  hath  good 
skill  in  his  rapier. 

Shal.  Tut,  sir,  I  could  have  told  you  more :  In 


these  times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes, 
stoccadoes,  and  I  know  not  what :  'tis  the  heart, 
Master  Page ;  'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I  have  seen 
the  time,  with  my  long  sword,  I  would  have  made 
you  four  tall  fellows  skip  like  rats. 

Host.  Here,  boys,  here,  here !  shall  we  wag  ? 

Page.  Have  with  you : — I  had  rather  hear  them 
scold  than  fight.  [Exeunt  Host,  Shallow,  8f  Paoe. 

Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands 
so  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off 
my  opinion  so  easily :  She  was  in  his  company  at 
Page's  house ;  and  what  they  made  there,  I  know 
not.  Well,  I  will  look  further  into 't :  and  I  have 
a  disguise  to  sound  Falstaff:  If  I  find  her  ho- 
nest, I  lose  not  my  labour;  if  she  be  otherwise, 
'tis  labour  well  bestowed.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Itm. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Pistol. 

Fal.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pist.  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  wiih  sword  will  open. — 
I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage. 

Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir, 
you  should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn :  I  have 
grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves 
for  you  and  your  coach-fellow,  Nym ;  or  else  you 
had  looked  through  the  grate,  like  a  gemini  of 
baboons.  I  am  damned  in  hell,  for  swearing  to 
gentlemen  my  friends,  you  were  good  soldiers 
and  tall  fellows :  and  when  Mistress  Bridget  lost 
the  handle  of  her  fan,  I  took 't  upon  mine  honour, 
thou  hadst  it  not. 

Pist.  Didst  thou  not  share?  hadst  thou  not 
fifteen  pence. 

Fal.  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason :  Think' st  thou 
I  '11  endanger  my  soul  graiis  ?  At  a  word,  hang 
no  more  about  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you : — 
go. — A  short  knife  and  a  throng; — to  your  manor 
of  Pickt-hatch,  go. — You  '11  not  bear  a  letter  for 
me,  you  rogue ! — ^You  stand  upon  your  honour ! 
— Why,  thou  unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much 
as  I  can  do  to  keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  pre- 
cise. I,  I,  I  myself  sometimes,  leaving  the  fear 
of  heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine 
honour  in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to 
hedge,  and  to  lurch;  and  yet  you,  rogue,  will 
ensconce  your  rags,  your  cat-a-mountain  looks, 
yoiu:  red-lattice  phrases,  and  your  bold-beatiug 
oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your  honour !  You 
will  not  do  it,  you ! 

Pist.  I  do  relent ;  What  would'st  thou  more 

of  man? 

Enter  Robin. 

Rob.  Sir,  here  *s  a  woman  would  speak  with  you. 
Fal.  Let  her  approach. 
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-•v-ijilr; 


J,  v  'i; 


-^f' 


Enter  Miitbeu  Qoicklt. 

Unejt.  Give  your  wonhip  good-morrow. 

FaL  Good-roorroir,  good  wife, 

Qtici.  Not  so,  an't  pleaae  your  worship. 

FpI.  Good  maid,  then. 

Quiet,  1 11  be  sworn ;  ai  my  mother  wai,  the 
fait  hour  I  trai  bom. 

FaL  1  do  belicTe  the  iwearer :  What  with  me? 

(haei.  Shall  I  Touchra/e  your  worship  a  word 
orrwot 

F<^  Two  thoiuond,  fair  woman;  and  I'll 
Touchufe  thee  the  hearing. 

Qnci.  There  is  one  Mistress  Ford,  sir ;— I 
pray,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways ; — I  myself 
dwell  with  Master  Doctor  Caius. 

FaL  WeU,  on :  Mistress  Ford,  you  say, 

Qnci.  Your  wonhip  says  very  true ;  I  pray 
pur  wonhip,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

FttL  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  heanj — mine 
own  people,  mine  own  people. 

Qnek.  Are  they  so!  Heaven  bleea  them,  oud 
Duke  ihem  his  lervants ! 

FaL  WeU:  MUtreu  Ford;  what  of  her? 

Oiiici.  Why,  sir,  she 's  a  good  creature.  Lord, 
•Td!  your  worship  's  a  wanton :  Well,  heaven 
'<>r^Te  you,  and  all  of  ua,  I  pray  I 

Fai.  Mistress  Ford  ; — come.  Mistress  Ford, — 

Qtiti.  Marry,  thla  is  the  short  cind  the  long  of 
1;  pn  have  hrought  her  into  such  a  canaries,  as 
til  wonderful.  The  best  courtier  of  them  all, 
•hpn  the  court  lay  at  Windsor,  could  never  have 
Wught  her  lo  such  a  canary.  Yet  there  has  been 


knights,  and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  with  their 
coaches;  I  wsrrajit  you,  coach  after  coach,  letter 
after  letter,  gift  after  gift ;  smelling  so  sweetly 
(hU  musk),  and  so  rushling,  I  warrant  you,  in  silk 
and  gold ;  and  in  such  alligant  terms ;  and  in  such 
wine  and  sugar  of  the  best,  and  the  fiiirest,  that 
would  have  won  any  woman's  heart;  and,  I 
warrant  you,  they  could  never  get  an  eye-wink 
of  her.— I  had  myself  twenty  angels  given  me  this 
morning :  but  1  defy  all  angels  (in  any  such  sort, 
as  they  say),  but  in  the  way  of  honesty : — and,  I 
warrant  you,  they  could  never  get  her  so  muchas 
sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest  of  ihem  all :  and 
yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay,  which  is  more,  pen- 
sionen ;  but,  1  warrant  you,  all  is  one  with  her. 

Fal.  But  what  says  she  to  me  ?  he  brief,  my 
good  she  Mercury. 

Quick.  Marry,  she  hath  received  your  letter ; 
for  the  which  she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times : 
and  she  gives  you  to  notify,  that  her  husband  will 
be  absence  from  his  house  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven ! 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  and  then  you  may  come 
and  see  the  picture,  she  says,  that  you  wot  of; — 
Master  Ford,  her  husband,  will  be  from  home. 
Alas!  the  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  witli  him ; 
he 's  a  very  jealousy  man :  she  leads  a  very  fram- 
pold  life  with  him,  good  heart. 

Fai.  Ten  and  eleven  :  Woman,  commend  me 
to  her ;  I  will  not  foil  her. 

Quiek.  Why,  you  say  well :  But  I  have  another 
messenger  to  your  wonhip :  Mistress  Page  hath 
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her  hearty  commendationa  to  you  too ; — and  let 
me  tell  you  in  your  ear,  she's  as  fartuous  a  civil 
modest  wife,  and  one  (1  tell  you)  that  will  not 
miss  you  morning  nor  evening  prayer,  as  any  is 
in  Windsor,  whoe'er  be  the  other :  and  she  bade 
me  teil  your  worship,  that  her  husband  is  seldom 
from  home;  but  she  hopes  there  will  come  a  time. 
I  never  knew  awomansodoteupon  a  man;  surely, 
I  think  you  have  charms,  )a ;  yes,  in  truth. 

Fal.  Not  1,1  assure  thee;  setting  Ibeattraclion 
of  my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  otlier  charms. 

Quici.  Blessing  on  your  heart  for't! 

Fal.  But  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this ;  has  Ford's 
wife,  and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how 
they  love  me  ? 

Quick,  Tliat  were  a  jest,  indeed '. — they  have 
not  so  little  grace,  I  hope : — that  were  a  trick, 
indeed!  But  Mistreas  Page  would  desire  you  to 
send  her  your  little  page,  of  ali  loves;  her  husband 
has  a  marvellous  infection  to  the  little  page :  and 
truly.  Master  Page  is  on  honest  man.  Never  a 
wife  in  Windsor,  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does : 
do  what  she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take  ell,  pay 
all,  go  to  bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all 
is  as  she  will ;  and  truly,  she  deserves  it :  for  if 
there  be  a  kind  woman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one. 
Vou  must  send  her  your  page ;  no  remedy. 


Fal.  Why,  I  will. 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  so  then :  and  look  you,  he 
may  come  and  go  between  you  both  ;  and,  in  any 
case,  have  a  nay-word,  that  you  may  know  one 
another's  mind,  and  the  boy  never  need  to  under- 
stand anything;  for  'tis  not  good  that  children 
should  know  any  wickedness :  old  folks,  you  know, 
have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the  world. 

Fal.  FaretheeweU:commendmetothembolh: 

there 's  my  purse ;  I  am  yet  Ihy  debtor. — Boy,  go 

along  with  this  woman.^This  news  distracts  me ! 

[^Exeunt  Quickly  and  Robik. 

Pitl.  Thia  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  earners  :— 

Clap  on  more  sails :  pursue,  up  with  your  fighls; 

Give  lire ;  she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all! 

[Exit  Pistol. 

Fal.  Say'stlhou  bo,  old  Jack?  go  thy  ways; 
I  '11  make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done. 
Will  they  yet  look  after  thee?  Wilt  thou,  after  ihe 
expense  of  so  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer! 
Good  body,  1  thank  thee:  Let  them  say,  'li» 
grossly  done ;  so  it  he  fairly  done,  no  matter. 
Enter  BAaooLPn. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there 's  one  Master  Brook  below 
would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with 
you;  and  hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's 
draught  of  sack. 
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Fal.  Brook  is  his  name? 

Bard,  Ay,  sir. 

PaL,  Call  him  in.  [Exit  Bardolph.]  Such 
Brooks  are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such 
liqaor.  Ah!  ha!  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress 
Page,  have  I  encompassed  you?  go  to ;  via! 

R&^iUer  Bardolph,  with  Ford  disguised. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir. 

Fal,  And  you,  sir:  Would  you  speak  with  me? 

Ford,  I  make  hold  to  press  with  so  little  pre- 
paration upon  yoiu 

Fal,  You're  welcome: — ^What's  your  will? — 
Give  us  leave,  drawer.  \^Exit  Bardolph. 

Ford,  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent 
much ;  my  name  is  Brook. 

FaL  Good  Master  Brook,  I  desire  more  ac- 
quaintance of  you. 

Ford.  Good  Sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours :  not  to 
charge  you;  for  I  must  let  you  understand,  I 
think  myself  in  hetter  plight  for  a  lender  than 
you  are ;  the  which  hath  something  emholdened 
me  to  this  unseasoned  intrusion :  for  they  say,  if 
money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open. 

FaL  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here 
troubles  me :  if  you  will  help  me  to  bear  it.  Sir 
John,  take  all,  or  half,  for  easing  me  of  the  caiv 
riage. 

Fal,  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be 
your  porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  wiU  give  me 
the  hearing. 

Fal.  Speak,  good  Master  Brook ;  I  shall  be 
gbd  to  be  your  servant 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar, — I  will  be 
hrief  with  you, — and  you  have  been  a  man  long 
known  to  me,  though  I  had  never  so  good  means 
as  desire  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  you.  I 
shall  discover  a  thing  to  you,  wherein  I  must  very 
much  lay  open  mine  own  imperfection :  but,  good 
Sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as 
you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another  into  the  re- 
gister of  your  own :  that  I  may  pass  with  a  reproof 
the  easier,  sith  you  yourself  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  be  such  an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well,  sir ;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town, 
her  husband's  name  is  Ford. 

FaL  WeU,  sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and  I  protest  to 
you,  bestowed  much  on  her ;  followed  her  with  a 
doting  observance ;  engrossed  opportunities  to 
meet  her ;  fee'd  every  slight  occasion  that  could 
bat  niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her;  not  only 
bought  many  presents  to  give  her,  but  have  given 
largely  to  many,  to  know  what  she  would  have 


given :  briefly,  I  have  pursued  her,  as  love  hath 
pursued  me ;  which  hath  been,  on  the  wing  of  all 
occasions.  But  whatsoever  I  have  merited,  either 
in  my  mind  or  in  my  means,  meed,  I  am  sure,  I 
have  received  none ;  unless  experience  be  a  jewel ; 
that  I  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate ;  and  that 
hath  taught  me  to  say  this : 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies,  when  substance  love  pursues ; 
Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues. 

Fal.  Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satisfac- 
tion at  her  hands  ? 

Ford,  Never. 

FaL  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a 
purpose  ? 

Ford,  Never. 

Fal,  Of  what  quality  was  your  love,  then  ? 

Ford,  Like  a  fair  house,  built  upon  another 
man's  ground ;  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by 
mistaking  the  place  where  I  erected  it. 

Fal.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this 
to  me. 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told 
you  all.  Some  say,  that,  though  she  appear  honest 
to  me,  yet  in  other  places  she  enlargeth  her  mirth 
so  far,  that  there  is  shrewd  construction  made  of 
her.  Now,  Sir  John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  pur- 
pose :  You  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding, 
admirable  discourse,  of  great  admittance,  authen- 
tic in  your  place  and  person,  generally  allowed 
for  your  many  war-like,  court-like,  and  learned 
preparations'. 

Fal.  O,  sir ! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it : — ^There  is 
money ;  spend  it,  spend  it;  spend  more ;  spend  all 
I  have ;  only  give  me  so  much  of  your  time  in  ex- 
change of  it,  as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the 
honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife  :  use  your  art  of 
wooing,  win  her  to  consent  to  you ;  if  any  man 
may,  you  may  as  soon  as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of 
your  affection,  that  I  should  win  what  you  would 
enjoy  ?  Methinks  you  prescribe  to  yourself  very 
preposterously. 

Ford.  O,  understand  my  drift  I  she  dwells  so 
securely  on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the 
folly  of  my  soul  dares  not  present  itself;  she  is  too 
bright  to  be  looked  against.  Now,  could  I  come  to 
her  with  any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  desires 
had  instance  and  argument  to  commend  them- 
selves ;  1  could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of 
her  purity,  her  reputation,  her  marriage  vow, 
and  a  thousand  other  her  defences,  which  now 
are  too  strongly  embattled  against  me.  What 
say  you  to 't.  Sir  John  ? 

FaL  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with 
your  money ;  next,  give  me  yoiur  hand ;  and  last, 
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j       Ftrrd.  Want  no  money,  Sir  John,  you  sliall 

Ford.  O,  good  Bir !  Fat.  Want  no  Mistreaa  Ford,  Master  Bmok, 

FaL  Muter  Brook,  I  mj  you  shall.  |   you  «hall  wwit  none.   I  shall  be  with  her  (I  may 
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tell  you),  hy  her  own  appointment — even  u  you 
came  in  to  me,  ber  auiatant,  or  go-between, 
parted  from  me:  i  aay,  I  ihall  be  with  her  between 
l«n  and  eleven;   for  at  that  time  the  Jealoiu 


raically  knave,  ber  biuband,  will  be  forth.  Cume 
you  to  roe  at  night ;  you  shall  know  bow  I  apeed. 
Ford.  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.     Do 
you  know  Ford,  sir? 


ACT    II. 
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FaL  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldy  knave !  I  know 
him  not : — yet  I  wrong  him  to  call  him  poor ;  they 
say,  the  jealous  wittolly  knave  hath  masses  of 
money :  for  the  which  his  wife  seems  to  me  well- 
favoured.  I  will  use  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldy 
rogue's  coffer ;  and  there 's  my  harvest-home. 

Ford,  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir ;  that  you 
might  avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

FaL  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt^hutter  rogue ! 
I  will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits  ;  I  will  awe  him 
with  my  cudgel :  it  shall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er 
the  cuckold's  horns :  Master  Brook,  thou  shalt 
know,  I  will  predominate  o'er  the  peasant,  and 
thou  shalt  lie  with  his  wife. — ^Come  to  me  soon  at 
night : — Ford 's  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his 
style ;  thou.  Master  Brook,  shalt  know  him  for  a 
knave  and  cuckold : — come  to  me  soon  at  night 

Ford,  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  tliis ! 
• — My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience. — 
Who  says  this  is  improvident  jealousy  ?  My  wife 
hath  sent  to  him,  the  hour  is  fixed,  the  match  is 
made.  Would  any  man  have  thought  this  ? — See 
the  hell  of  having  a  false  woman !  my  bed  shall  be 
abused,  my  coffers  ransacked,  my  reputation 
gnawn  at ;  and  I  shall  not  only  receive  this  vil- 
lanous  wrong,  but  stand  under  the  adoption  of 
abominable  terms,  and  by  him  that  does  me  this 
wrong.  Terms!  names! — Amaimon  sounds  well ; 
Lucifer,  well ;  Barbason,  well ;  yet  they  are  devils' 
additions,  the  names  of  fiends:  but  cuckold; 
wittol-cuckold  I  the  devil  himself  hath  not  such  a 
name.  Page  is  an  ass,  a  secure  ass ;  he  will  trust 
his  wife,  he  will  not  be  jealous :  I  will  rather 
trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter,  parson  Hugh 
the  Welchman  with  my  cheese,  an  Irishman  with 
my  aqua-vitse  bottle,  or  a  thief  to  walk  my  ambling 
gelding,  than  my  wife  with  herself:  then  she  plots, 
then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises :  and  what 
they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  effect,  they  will 
break  their  hearts  but  they  will  effect  Heaven 
be  praised  for  my  jealousy ! — Eleven  o'clock  the 
hour ; — I  will  prevent  this,  detect  my  wife,  be 
revenged  on  Falstaff,  and  laugh  at  Page.  I  will 
about  it;  better  three  hours  too  soon,  than  a 
minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie,  fie !  cuckold !  cuckold ! 
cuckold !  [^Exit, 

Scene  III. — ^Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Caius.  Jack  Rugby ! 
Rug.  Sir. 

Caiut.  Vat  is  de  clock,  Jack  ? 
Rug.  Tis  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  Sir  Hugh 
promised  to  meet 

Caiut,  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is 


no  come ;  he  has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is 
no  come :  by  gar.  Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  already, 
if  he  be  come. 

Rug,  He  is  wise,  sir ;  he  knew  your  worship 
would  kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  1 
vill  kill  him.  Take  your  rapier,  Jack;  I  vill 
tell  you  how  I  vill  kill  him. 

Rug.  Alas,  sir,  1  cannot  fence ! 

Caius.  Villany,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug.  Forbear ;  here 's  company. 

Enter  Host,  Shallow,  Slender,  cmd  Page. 

Host.  'Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 

Shal.  Save  you,  Master  Doctor  Caius. 

Page.  Now,  good  Master  Doctor ! 

Slen.  Give  you  good  morrow,  sir. 

Caius.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four, 
come  for? 

ffost.  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,  to  see 
thee  traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there; 
to  see  thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse, 
thy  distance,  thy  mont&nt  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethi- 
opian? is  he  dead,  my  Francisco?  ha,  bully! 
What  says  my  Esculapius?  my  Galen?  my  heart 
of  elder?  ha !  is  he  dead,  bully  Stale?  is  he  dead? 

Caius,  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  jack  priest  of 
the  vorld ;  he  is  not  shew  his  face. 

Host,  Thou  art  a  Castilian  king.  Urinal !  Hector 
of  Greece,  my  boy ! 

Caius,  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  dat  me  have 
stay  six  or  seven,  two  or  tree  hours  for  him,  and 
he  is  no  come. 

Shal.  He  is  the  wiser  man,  Master  Doctor: 
he  is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies ; 
if  you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of 
your  professions ;  is  it  not  true.  Master  Page  ? 

Page,  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been 
a  great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Shal,  Bodykins,  Master  Page,  though  I  now 
be  old,  and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out, 
my  finger  itches  to  make  one:  though  we  are 
justices,  and  doctors,  and  churchmen,  Master 
Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us;  we 
are  the  sons  of  women,  Master  Page. 

Page.  'T  is  true.  Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  It  will  be  found  so.  Master  Page.  Master 
Doctor  Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home.  I  am 
sworn  of  the  peace ;  you  have  shewed  yourself  a 
wise  physician,  and  Sir  Hugh  hath  shewn  him- 
self a  wise  and  patient  churchman :  you  must 
go  with  me.  Master  Doctor. 

Host.  Pardon,  guest  justice : — A  word,  Mon- 
sieur Muck-water. 

Caius.  Muck-vaterl  vat  is  dat? 

Host.  Muck-water,  in  our  English  tongue,  is 
valour,  bully. 
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Cana.  B7  gaTi  then  I  have  u  much  niuck- 

ntcr  u  de  EngliBhman: Scurvy  jack-dog 

priest  I  by  gar,  me  vill  cut  his  ean. 

ifoil.  He  wiU  clapperclaw  thee  tightly,  buBy. 

Couif.  Gapp«r-de-claw  t  vat  ia  dat  ? 

Hfl.  That  ii,  he  will  make  thee  amendi. 

Ciuat.  By  gar,  me  do  look  he  shall  clapper- 
de-claw  me ;  for,  by  gar,  me  vill  have  it. 

ffoiL  And  I  will  provoke  him  to '1,  or  let  him 
"«■ 

Ciiiii.  Me  tank  you  for  daL 

Hott.  And  moreover,  bully, — but  first,  master 
guest,  and  Master  Page,  and  eke  Cavalero  Slender, 
go  you  through  the  town  to  Fn^more. 

[Ande  to  them, 

Pagt.  Sir  Hugh  ia  there,  ii  he  I 

Hott.  He  ia  there :  see  what  humour  he  ia  in  j 
•nd  I  will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the  fielda : 
«in  it  do  well  ? 

Oal  We  will  do  it. 


Pag*-  ) 

Shal.     >   Adieu,  good  matter  doctor. 

Slen.     )   [£xninj  Paoe,  Shallow,  ^'Slender. 

Ccaut,  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  prieat ;  for  he 
speak  for  a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Hoit.  Let  him  die :  but,  first,  sheath  thy  im- 
patience ;  throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler :  go 
about  the  fields  with  me  through  Frogmore ;  Iwill 
bring  thee  where  Mistress  Anne  Page  is,  at  a 
farm-house,  a-feasting :  and  thou  shall  woo  her : 
Cry'd  game,  said  I  well? 

Caiiu.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  for  dat :  by  gar,  1 
love  you ;  and  I  shall  procure-a  you  de  good  guest, 
de  earl,  de  knight,  de  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my 
patients. 

Hott.  For  the  which  I  will  be  thy  adversary 
towards  Anne  Page ;  said  I  well  t 

Caiiu.  By  gar,  'tis  good ;  veil  said. 

Hott.  Let  ua  wag,  then. 

Caitit.  Come  at  my  heels,  Jack  Rugby.  [£zrant. 


ScBNB  1. — A  FUld  near  Frogmore. 

Enter  Sir  Hdoh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Em,  I  pray  yon  now,  good  Master  Blender's 

■erving-ntan,  and  Mend  Simple  by  your  name, 

which  way  have  you  looked  for  Master  Caius,  that 

caUi  himself  doctor  of  physic  ? 

Sm.  Marry,  sir,  the  ci^-ward,  the  park-ward. 


every  way ;  old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but 


also  look  that  way. 

Sim,  I  will,  sir. 

Eva.  'Plessmysoul!  how  full  of  cholers  tarn, 
and  trempling  of  mind!— I  shall  be  glad  if  he 
have  deceived  me; — how  melancholies  I  am! — I 


will  knog  hi*  urinab  about  his  knave'*  co«tard, 
when  1  have  good  oppoitunitiei  for  the  'ork — 
'pleM  my  Kiul !  [^Smgt.} 

To  shallow  riven,  to  whose  filli 

Melodious  bird*  sing  nadrigali ; 

There  will  we  mike  our  pedt  of  roses. 

And  ■  thausinil  fngisnt  posiei. 

To  shallow 

Mercy  on  me !  1  have  a  great  diipoiitioni  to  cry. 


Melodious  birdi  ling  nudr^ds:- 
When  M  I  Mt  in  Pab^lon,— 
And  a  thouuiid  Tsgrun  posies. 
To  rfiaUow 


To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  fklls 

Heaven  prosper  the  right! — Whatweaponitthe! 


Sim.  No  weapon!,  m:  There  comei  my  muter, 

Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet  mi 

Frogmore,  over  the  itUe,  thii  way. 

Ebo.  There  is  reasons  and  cautet  for  it. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown ;  or  else  keep 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you,  to  do  a  good  office. 

it  in  your  arms. 

muter  parson  T 

Eva.  Fery  well:  WhatiiitT 

filter  Paob,  Shallow,  mtd  Slender. 

who,  belike,  having  received  wrong  by  some  per- 

good Sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice. 

son,  ii  at  most  odds  with  hii  own  gravity  and 

and  a  good  (tudent  from  his  book,  and  it  ii 

patience,  that  ever  you  saw. 

wonderful. 

Slen.  Ah,  iweet  Anne  Page! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  Sir  Hugh  r 

learning,  so  wide  of  hU  own  respect. 

Em.  'PleuyoufromhismercywJce.aUofyouI 

£ni.  What  is  he  1 

SkaL  What!  the  sword  and  the  word!  do  yon 

Page.  I  think  you  know  hira;  Maatw  Doctor 

study  them  both,  muter  panon  ? 

Caius,  the  renowned  French  physician. 
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Evtu  Got's  win,  and  hii  passion  of  my  heart!  I 
had  u  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge. 

Page.  Why? 

JSfffl.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hihocrates 
and  Galen, — and  he  is  a  knave  besides ;  a  cowardly 
knave,  as  you  would  desire  to  be  acquainted  withal. 

Pa^.  I  wairant  you  he 's  the  man  should  fight 
with  him. 

Slen,  O,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

ShaL  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons : — ^Keep 
them  asunder ; — ^here  comes  Doctor  Caius. 

Enier  Host,  Caius,  a$id  Ruobt. 

Page,  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in  your 
weapon. 

ShaL  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

Hoit,  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question; 
kt  them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our 
English. 

Caiui.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vit 
your  ear :  Verefore  vill  you  not  meet-a  me? 

£90,  Pray  you,  use  your  patience :  In  good  time. 

CsMf.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  jack-dog, 
john-ape. 

Eva,  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stogs  to 
odier  men's  humours ;  I  desire  you  in  friendship, 
and  I  wiU  one  way  or  other  make  you  amends : — I 
win  knog  your  urinals  about  your  knave's  cogs- 
comh,  for  missing  your  meetings  and  appoint- 
ments. 

Cstw.  DiMe  ! — Jack  Rugby, — ^mine  Host  de 
Jerterre,  have  I  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ? 
have  I  not,  at  de  place  I  did  appoint? 

Effo,  As  I  am  a  Christians  soul,  now,  look  you, 
this  is  the  place  appointed ;  I  'U  be  judgment  by 
Bune  Host  of  the  Garter. 

Hoit.  Peace,  I  say,  Guallia  and  Gaul,  French 
and  Welch ;  soul-curer  and  body-curer. 

Cam,  Ay,  dat  is  very  good !  excellent ! 

Hott.  Peace,  I  say ;  hear  mine  Host  of  the 
Garter.  Am  I  politic?  am  I  subtle?  am  I  a 
Machiavel?  Shall  I  lose  my  doctor?  no ;  he  gives 
ne  the  potions  and  the  motions.  Shall  I  lose  my 
parson  ?  my  priest  ?  my  Sir  Hugh  ?  no ;  he  gives 
me  the  proverbs  and  the  no-verbs.-— Give  me  thy 
^d,  terrestrial ;  so : — Give  me  thy  hand,  celes- 
tial; 80. ^Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceived  you 

M ;  I  have  directed  you  to  wrong  places :  your 
^^carts  are  mighty,  your  skins  are  whole,  and  let 
Ixinit  sack  be  the  issue. — Come,  lay  their  swords 
to  pawn : — Follow  me,  kd  of  peace ;  follow, 
Mow,  follow. 

ShaL  Trust  me,  a  mad  host :-— Follow,  gentle- 
men, follow. 

Sien,  O,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

{^ExemU  Shallow,  Slbndbr,  Page, 
artd  Host. 


Cahu.  Ha ;  do  I  perceive  dat?  have  you  make- 
a  de  sot  of  us?  ha,  ha ! 

Eva,  This  is  well;  hehasmadeushisvlouting- 
stog.  I  desire  you  that  we  may  be  friends,  and 
let  us  knog  our  prains  together,  to  be  revenge  on 
this  same  scaU,  scurvy,  cogging  companion,  the 
Host  of  the  Garter. 

CaiuM,  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart ;  he  promise  to 
bring  me  vere  is  Anne  Page :  by  gar,  he  deceive 
me  too. 

Eva,  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles: — P^y 
you,  follow.  lExeunL 


Scene  II. — The  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mistress  Paoe  and  Robin. 

Mrt,  Page,  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant : 
you  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a 
leader :  Whether  had  you  rather  lead  mine  eyes, 
or  eye  your  master's  heels  ? 

Rob,  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like 
a  man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mre,  Page,  O  you  are  a  flattering  boy ;  now 
I  see  you  'U  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford,  Well  met.  Mistress  Page:  Whither  go 
you? 

Mrs,  Page,  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife:  Is 
she  at  home? 

Ford.  Ay ;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  together, 
for  want  of  company :  I  think,  if  your  husbands 
were  dead,  you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs,  Page.  Be  sure  of  that, — two  other  hut- 
bands. 

Ford,  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock  ? 

Mre,  Page,  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his 
name  is  my  husband  had  him  of:  What  do  jon 
call  your  knight's  name,  sirrah  ? 

Rob,  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Ford,  Sir  John  Falstaff! 

Mre,  Page.  He,  he ;  I  can  never  hit  on 's  name. 
— ^There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man 
and  he ! — Is  your  wife  at  home,  indeed  7 

Ford.  Indeed,  she  is. 

Mr§.  Page.  By  your  leave,  sir; — I  am  sick  till 
I  see  her.  [Exeunt  Mrs.  Paob  and  Robin. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains?  hath  he  any  eyes  ? 
hath  he  any  thinking?  Sure,  they  sleep;  he  hath 
no  use  of  them.  Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter 
twenty  miles,  as  easy  as  a  cannon  will  shoot  points 
blank  twelve  score.  He  pieces  out  his  wife's  in- 
clination ;  he  gives  her  folly  motion  and  advantage : 
and  now  she 's  going  to  my  wife,  and  Falstaff's  boy 
with  her.  A  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the 
wind  I— and  Falstaff's  boy  with  her !— GoodploU! 
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— ^they  are  laid;  and  our  revolted  wives  share 
damnation  together.  Well ;  I  will  take  him,  then 
torture  my  wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  mo- 
desty from  the  so  seeming  Mrs.  Page,  divulge  Page 
himself  for  a  secure  and  wilful  Actseon ;  and  to 
these  violent  proceedings  all  my  neighbours  shall 
cry  aim.  IClock  strikes.^  The  clock  gives  me  my 
cue,  and  my  assurance  bids  me  search ;  there  I 
shall  find  Falstaff :  I  shall  be  rather  praised  for 
this,  than  mocked;  for  it  is  as  positive  as  the 
earth  is  firm,  that  Falstaff  is  there  :  I  will  go. 

Enter  Page,    Shallow,    Slender,    Host,    Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

D     '    o      f   Well  met,  Master  Ford. 

Ford,  Trust  me,  a  good  knot:  I  have  good 
cheer  at  home ;  and,  I  pray  you,  all  go  with  me. 

Shed,  I  must  excuse  myself.  Master  Ford. 

Slen.  And  so  must  I,  sir ;  we  have  appointed 
to  dine  with  Mistress  Anne,  and  I  would  not 
break  with  her  for  more  money  than  I  '11  speak  of. 

ShaL  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  be- 
tween Anne  Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and 
this  day  we  shall  have  our  answer. 

Slen,  I  hope  I  have  your  good  will,  father  Page. 

Page.  You  have,  Master  Slender;  I  stand 
wholly  for  you : — ^but  my  wife,  master  doctor, 
is  for  you  altogether. 

Caiue,  Ay,  by  gar ;  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me ; 
my  nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Hott.  What  say  you  to  young  Master  Fenton  I 
he  capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he 
writes  verses,  he  speaks  holiday,  he  smells  April 
and  May :  he  will  carry  \  he  will  carry 't ;  't  is 
in  his  buttons ;  he  wiU  carry 't 

Page,  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you. 
The  gentleman  is  of  no  having :  he  kept  com- 
pany with  the  wild  Prince  and  Poins ;  he  is  of 
too  high  a  region,  he  knows  too  much.  No,  he 
shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes  with  the 
finger  of  my  substance  :  if  he  take  her,  let  him 
take  her  simply ;  the  wealth  I  have  waits  on  my 
consent,  and  my  consent  goes  not  that  way. 

Ford,  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  you  go 
home  with  me  to  dinner;  besides  your  cheer, 
you  shall  have  sport ;  I  will  shew  you  a  mon- 
ster.— Master  doctor,  you  shall  go; — so  shall 
you,  Master  Page ; — and  you.  Sir  Hugh. 

Shal,  Well,  fare  you  well : — we  shall  have  the 
freer  wooing  at  Master  Page's. 

[Exeunt  Shallow  and  Slender. 

Canu,  Go  home,  John  Rugby ;  I  come  anon. 

^  [Exit  Rugby. 

Host,  Farewell,  my  hearts:  I  will  to  my 
honest  knight  Falstaff,  and  drink  canary  with 
him.  [Eant  Host. 


Ford,  I  think,  I  shall  drink  in  pipe-wine  first 
with  him ;  I  'U  make  him  dance. — [Atide,}-' 
Will  you  go,  gentles  ? 

AU,  Have  with  you,  to  see  this  monster. 

[Exewd. 


Scene  III. — A  Room  m  Ford's  home. 

Enter  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page. 

Mn.  Ford.  What,  John!  what,  Robert! 
Mrs,  Page,  Quickly,  quickly !     Is  the  buck- 
basket— 
Mrs,  Ford.  I  warrant : — ^What,  Robin,  I  say. 

Enter  Servants,  toith  a  basket. 

Mrs.  Page,  Come,  come,  come. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Here,  set  it  down. 

Mrs,  Page,  Give  your  men  the  charge;  we 
must  be  brief. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John 
and  Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brew- 
house  ;  and,  when  I  suddenly  call  you,  come  forth, 
and  (without  any  pause  or  staggering)  take  this 
basket  on  your  shoulders :  that  done,  trudge  with 
it  in  all  haste,  and  carry  it  among  the  whitsten 
in  Datchet  mead,  and  there  empty  it  in  the 
muddy  ditch,  close  by  the  Thames  side. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  will  do  it? 

Mrs.  Ford,  I  have  told  them  over  and  over; 
they  lack  no  direction :  Begone,  and  come  when 
you  are  called.  [Exeunt  Servants. 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

Enter  Robin. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket?  what 
news  with  you  ? 

Rob.  My  master,  Sir  John,  is  come  in  at  your 
back-door,  Mistress  Ford;  and  requests  your 
company. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent,  have  you 
been  true  to  iis? 

Roh.  Aye,  I'll  be  sworn :  My  master  knows 
not  of  your  being  here ;  and  hath  threatened  to 
put  me  into  everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of 
it;  for  he  swears  he  'U  turn  me  away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou  'rt  a  good  boy ;  this  secresy 
of  thine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make 
thee  a  new  doublet  and  hose. — ^I 11  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so : — Go  tell  thy  master,  I  am 
alone.    Mistress  Page,  remember  you  your  cue. 

[Exit  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee ;  if  I  do  not  act  it, 
hiss  me.  [Exit  Mrs  Page* 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  then :  we'll  use  this  unwhole- 
some humidity,  this  gross  watery  pumpion; — 
we  'U  teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays. 


iOO 


EtUer  Falstaff. 

P^  "Havel  caught"  Ihee,  "  mj  heavenly 
jewel!"  Why,  now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived 
long  enough ;  this  ii  the  period  of  my  ambition : 
0,  ihia  bleaaed  lioiu  1 

tfn.  eord.  O,  nreet  Sir  John  1 

Fid.  MiitreBB  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot 
pnte,  HiMreas  Ford.  Now  thall  I  iin  in  my 
■iih ;  I  would  Ihy  hiuband  were  dead  j  1  '11 
ipeak  it  before  the  beat  lord,  I  would  make  thee 

Mrt.  Ford.  I  your  lady,  Sir  Johnl  alai,  I 
ihould  be  a  pitiM  lady. 

FaL  Let  the  court  of  France  ihew  me  nich 
Mother.  I  tee  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the 
diamond :  thou  hait  the  right  arched  bent  of  the 
brow,  that  become*  the  ship'tire,  the  tire-valiant, 
or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance. 

iSn.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief.  Sir  John ;  my 
bmwi  become  nothing  else ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

FaL  Thou  art  atraitor  to  say  »a :  thou  wouldat 
m^e  an  abaolnte  courtier ;  and  the  firm  fixture 
of  thy  fiMit  would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy 


gait,  in  a  temidrcled  brthingale.  I  see  what 
thou  wert,  if  fortune  thy  foe  were  not :  nature  i* 
tby  friend :  Come,  thou  canit  not  hide  iL 

Mri.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there  ia  no  such  thing 

FaL  What  made  me  love  thee?  let  that  penuade 
thee,  there  '■  lomething  extraordinary  in  thee. 
Come,  I  cannot  a^,  and  lay  thou  art  thia  and  that, 
like  a  many  of  these  liiping  hawthorn  buds,  that 
come  like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like 
Bucklersbury  in  simple-time ;  I  cannot :  but  I  love 
thee;  none  but  thee;  and  thou  deserves!  iL 

Mrt.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  sir ;  I  fear  you 
love  Miilrasa  Page. 

FaL  Thou  might'st  aa  well  say,  I  love  to  walk 
by  the  Counter-gate ;  which  is  as  hatefiil  to  me 
as  the  reek  of  a  limekiln. 

JUrt.  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows  how  I  love 
you ;  and  you  shall  one  day  find  it 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind ;   I  'II  deserve  it. 

Mrt.  Ford.  Nay,  1  must  tell  you,  so  you  do ; 
or  else  I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Bob.  {within.']  Mistrest  Ford,  Mistress  Fordl 
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here's  Mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating  and 
blowing,  and  looking  wildly,  and  would  needs 
speak  with  you  presently. 

Fed.  She  shall^not  see  me ;  I  will  ensconce  me 
behind  the  arras. 

Mrt,  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  so :  she  is  a  very  tat- 
tling woman.  [Falstaff  htdet  himself. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

What's  the  matter?  how  now? 

Mrs.  Piige.  O,  Mistress  Ford,  what  have  you 
done  ?  You  're  shamed,  you  are  overthrown,  you 
are  undone  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What's  the  matter,  good  Mistress 
Page? 

Mrs.  Page.  O,  well-a-day,  Mistress  Ford !  hav- 
ing an  honest  man  to  your  husband,  to  give  him 
such  cause  of  suspicion  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion? — Out 
upon  you !  how  am  I  mistook  in  you ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas!  what's  the  matter? 

Mrs.  Page.  Your  husband 's  coming  hither, 
woman,  with  all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search 
for  a  gentleman,  that,  he  says,  is  here  now  in  the 
house,  by  your  consent,  to  take  an  ill  advantage 
of  his  absence :  You  are  undone. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Speak  louder. — ^^Aside."] — Tis  not 
so,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you 
have  such  a  man  here ;  but 't  is  most  certain,  your 
husband 's  coming  with  half  Windsor  at  his  heels, 
to  search  for  such  a  one.  I  come  before  to  tell 
you:  If  you  know  yourself  clear,  why  I  am  glad 
of  it ;  but  if  you  have  a  friend  here,  convey, 
convey  him  out  Be  not  amazed ;  call  all  your 
senses  to  you :  defend  your  reputation,  or  bid 
farewell  to  your  good  life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  shall  I  do?— There  is  a  gen* 
tleman,  my  dear  friend ;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own 
shame  so  much  as  his  peril :  I  had  rather  than 
a  thousand  pound,  he  were  out  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Page,  For  shame,  never  stand  *'  you  had 
rather,"  and ''  you  had  rather ; "  your  husband 's 
here  at  hand,  bethink  you  of  some  conveyance: 
in  the  house  you  cannot  hide  him. — O,  how  have 
you  deceived  me! — Look,  here  is  a  basket;  if  he 
be  of  any  reasonable  stature,  he  may  creep  in 
here;  and  throw  foid  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it 
were  going  to  bucking :  Or,  it  is  whiting-time, 
send  him  by  your  two  men  to  Datchet  mead. 

Mrs.  Ford,  He 's  too  big  to  go  in  there :  What 

shallldo? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Let  me  see't,  let  me  see 't!  O,  let  me 
see  't!~.I  'U  in,  I  'U  in;— foUow  your  friend's 
counsel: — I  'H  in. 


Mrs.  Page.  What!  SirJohnFalstaflT!  Are  these 
your  letters,  knight  ? 

Fal.  I  love  thee,  and  none  but  thee ;  help  me 
away :  let  me  creep  in  here ;  I  'U  never — 

[^He  goes  into  the  bcuket :  they  cover  Aim 
with  foulUnen.'] 
Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy : 
Call  your  men.  Mistress  Ford : — ^You  dissembling 
knight ! 
Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John,  Robert,  John? 

lExit  Robin. 

Re-enter  Servants. 

Go,  take  up  these  clothes  here,  quickly;  where 's 
the  cowl-staff?  Look,  how  you  drumble :  carry 
them  to  the  laundress  in  Datchet  mead;  quickly, 
come. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  mu^  Sir  Hugh  Etans. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near :  if  I  suspect  with- 
out cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me,  then  let 
me  be  your  jest;  I  deserve  it — How  now? 
whither  bear  you  this  ? 

Serv.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither 
they  bear  it?  You  were  best  meddle  with  back- 
washing. 

Ford,  Buck  ?  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of 
the  buck!  Buck,  buck,  buck?  Ay,  buck!  I 
warrant  you,  buck ;  and  of  the  season  too,  it  shall 
appear.  [Exeunt  Servants  with  the  basket.'] 
Gentlemen,  I  have  dreamed  to-night;  I  '11  tell 
you  my  dream.  Here,  here,  here  be  my  keys : 
ascend  my  chambers,  search,  seek,  find  out :  I'  11 
warrant  we  '11  unkennel  the  fox : — Let  me  stop 
this  way  first : — so,  now  uncape. 

Page.  Good  Master  Ford,  be  contented :  you 
wrong  yourself  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  Master  Page. — Up,  gentlemen; 
you  shall  see  sport  anon :  follow  me,  gentlemen. 

[EsM. 

Eva.  This  is  fery  fantastical  humours  and 
jealousies. 

Cmus.  By  gar,  't  is  no  de  fashion  of  France : 
it  is  not  jealous  in  France. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen ;  see  the 

issue  of  his  search. 

[Exeunt  Evans,  Page,  ami  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in 
this? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me  bet- 
ter, that  my  husband  is  deceived,  or  Sir  John. 

Mrs,  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when 
your  husband  asked  who  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need 
of  washing ;  so  throwing  him  into  the  wat»  will 
do  him  a  benefit 
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Mn.Page,  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would 
all  of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mn.  Ford.  I  think  my  husband  hath  some 
j  spectsl  suspicion  of  Falstaff 's  being  here,  for  I 
I    never  saw  him  so  gross  in  his  jealousy  tiU  now. 

Mn.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that :  And 
we  will  yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falstaff :  his 
dissolute  disease  will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

AffY.  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion, 
Mistress  Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throw- 
ing into  the  water;  and  give  him  another  hope, 
to  betray  him  to  another  punbhment? 

Mn.  Page.  We  11  do  it ;  let  him  be  sent  for 
to-morrow  eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

Re-^nier  Foim,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh 

Evans. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him :  may  be  the  knave 
bngged  of  that  he  could  not  compass. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heard  you  that  ? 

Mn.  Ford.  Ay,  ay,  peace ; — You  use  me  well, 
Master  Ford,  do  you  ? 

Ford.  Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than 
your  thoughts ! 

Ford.  Amen. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong, 
Master  Ford. 

Ford.  Ay,  ay ;  I  must  bear  it. 

EwL  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in 
the  chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses, 
besven  forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  judgment  1 

Cmui.  By  gar,  nor  I  too ;  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  &e,  Master  Ford!  are  you  not 
ashamed  ?  What  spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this 
imagination  ?  I  would  not  have  your  distemper 
in  this  kind,  for  the  wealth  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Ford.  TismyfaultMasterPageilsufferforit 

Eva.  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience :  your  wife 
is  as  honest  a  'omans  as  I  will  desires  among  five 
thousand,  and  five  hundred  too. 

Caku.  By  gar,  I  see  'tis  an  honest  woman. 

Ford.  Well ;— I  promised  you  a  dinner :— Come, 
come,  walk  in  the  park :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I 
vill hereafter  make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done 
this. — Come,  wife ; — come,  Mistress  Page ;  I  pray 
you,  pardon  me;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let 's  go  in,  gentlemen  ;  but,  trust  me, 
well  mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow 
morning  to  my  house  to  breakfast ;  after,  we'll 
a-hirding  together ;  I  have  a  fine  hawk  for  the 
hmh:  Shall  it  be  so? 

Ford.  Any  thing. 

Fta.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the 
company. 

Cahu.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a 
detird. 


Eva.  For  shame. 

Ford.  Pray  you  go.  Master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-mor- 
row on  the  lousy  knave,  mine  host. 

Catttf .  Dat  is  good ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart 

Eva.  A  lousy  knave ;  to  have  his  gibes  and 
his  mockeries.  [^ExewU. 


Scene  IV. — A  Boom  in  Page's  House. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Mistress  Anne  Page. 

Fent.  1  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love ; 
Therefore  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne.  Alas!  how  then? 

Fent.  Why,  thou  must  be  thyself. 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth ; 
And  that,  my  state  being  galled  with  my  expense, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth : 
Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me : — 
My  riots  past,  my  vrild  societies ; 
And  tells  me,  't  is  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Anne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to 
come! 
Albeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  wooed  thee,  Anne ; 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  foimd  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags ; 
And  't  is  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Gentle  Master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love :  still  seek  it,  sir ; 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then, — Hark  you  hither. 

^Tkeg  converse  apart. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

ShaL  Break  their  talk.  Mistress  Quickly ;  my 
kinsman  shall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen.  I  '11  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on  ^t :  slid, 
't  is  but  venturing. 

ShaL  Be  not  dismayed. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me :  I  care  not 
for  that, — ^but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye ;  Master  Slender  would  speak 
a  word  with  you. 

Anne.  I  come  to  him. — ^This  is  my  father's 
choice. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favoured  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year !  ^Aside. 

Quick.  And  how  does  good  Master  Fenton  ? 
Pray  you,  a  word  with  you. 

Shal.  She 's  coming ;  to  her,  coz.    O  boy,  thou 
hadst  a  father ! 
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SUn,  I  had  a  father.  Mistress  Anne ; — ^my  uncle 
can  tell  you  good  jests  of  him : — Pray  you,  uncle, 
tell  Mistress  Anne  the  jest,  how  my  father  stole 
two  geese  out  of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

Shal.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen,  Ay,  that  I  do;  as  well  as  I  love  any 
woman  in  Gloucestershire. 

Shal,  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

SUn,  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail, 
under  the  degree  of  a  'squire. 

Shdl,  He  will  make  you  a  himdred  and  fifty 
pounds  jointure. 

Anne,  Good  Master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for 
himself. 

Shal,  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  you 
for  that  good  comfort. — She  calls  you,  coz  :  I  'U 
leave  you. 

Anne,  Now,  Master  Slender. 

Slen,  Now,  good  Mistress  Anne. 

Anne,  What  is  your  will  ? 

Slen,  My  will?  od's  heartlings,  that  *s  a  pretty 
jest,  indeed  I  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank 
heaven  ;  I  am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give 
heaven  praise. 

Anne,  I  mean,  Master  Slender,  what  would 
you  with  me  ? 

Slen,  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little 
or  nothing  with  you :  Your  father,  and  my  uncle, 
have  made  motions :  if  it  he  my  luck,  so;  if  not, 
happy  man  be  his  dole  I  They  can  tell  you  how 
things  go,  better  than  I  can :  You  may  ask  your 
father ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Page  and  Mistress  Page. 

Page,  Now,   Master  Slender:  —  Love  him, 
daughter  Anne. — 
Why,  how  now !  What  does  Master  Fenton  here  ? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house : 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  disposed  of. 
Fent,  Nay,  Master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 
Mrs,  Page,  Good  Master  Fenton,  come  not  to 

my  child. 
Page,  She  is  no  match  for  you. 
Fent,  Sir,  will  you  hear  me  ? 
Page,  No,  good  Master  Fenton. 

Come,  Master  Shallow ;  come,  son  Slender ;  in : — 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  MasterFenton. 
[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 
Ctuick,  Speak  to  Mistress  Page. 
Fent,  Good  Mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love 
your  daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do. 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love. 
And  not  retire :  Let  me  have  your  good  will. 
Anne,  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond' 
fooL 


Mrt,  Page,  I  mean  it  not ;  I  seek  you  a  better 
husband. 

Quick,  That 's  my  master,  master  doctor. 

Anne,  Alas,  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'the  earth, 
And  bowled  to  death  with  turnips. 

Mr$,  Page,  Come,  trouble  not  yourself:  Good 
Afaster  Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy  : 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you, 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  affected  ; 
'Till  then,  farewell,  sir: — She  must  needs  go  in; 
Her  father  will  be  angry. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Anne. 

Fent,  Farewell,  gentle  mistress ;  farewell,  Nan. 

Quick,  This  is  my  doing  now ; — ^Nay,  said  I, 
will  you  cast  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a 
physician  ?  Look  on  Master  Fenton  : — this  is 
my  doing. 

Fent,  I  thank  thee ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to- 
night 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring :  There  'b  for  thy 
pains.  [ExiL 

Quick.  Now  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune ! 
A  kind  heart  he  hath:  a  woman  would  run 
through  fire  and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart 
But  yet,  I  would  my  master  had  Mistress  Anne; 
or  I  would  Master  Slender  had  her ;  or,  in  sooth, 
I  would  Master  Fenton  had  her:  I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  them  all  three;  for  so  I  have  promised, 
and  I  'U  be  as  good  as  my  word ;  but  speciously 
for  Master  Fenton.  Well,  I  must  of  another 
errand  to  Sir  John  Falstaff  from  my  two  mis- 
tresses ;  what  a  beast  am  I  to  slack  it?      [Exit, 


Scene  V. — A  Boom  m  the  Garter  /lui. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph, 

FaL  Bardolph,  I  say. 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a  toast 
in't.  [Exit  Bardolfh.]  Have  I  lived  to  be 
carried  in  a  basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's 
offal ;  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames  I  Well, 
if  I  be  served  such  another  trick,  I  'U  have  my 
brains  ta'en  out  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to 
a  dog  for  a  new  year's  gift.  The  rogues  slighted 
me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as  they 
would  have  drowned  a  bitch's  blind  puppies, 
fifteen  i'  the  litter :  and  you  may  know  by  my 
size,  that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking : 
if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should 
down.  I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore 
was  shelvy  and  shallow ;  a  death  that  I  abhor ; 
for  the  water  swells  a  man ;  and  what  a  thing 
should  I  have  been,  when  I  had  been  swelled ! 
I  should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy* 
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Be-^nter  Bardolph,  with  the  wine. 

Bard.  Here's  Mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak 
vrith  you. 

JFW.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the 
Thames  water ;  for  my  belly 's  as  cold  as  if  I 
had  swallowed  snow-balls  for  pills  to  cool  the 
reins.     Call  her  in. 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick.  By  your  leave ;  I  cry  you  merc^:  Give 
your  worship  good  morrow. 

FaL  Take  away  these  chalices :  Go,  brew  me 
a  pottle  of  sack  finely. 

Bard.  With  eggs,  sir? 

FaL  Simple  of  itself;  1 11  no  pullet^sperm  in 
my  brewage.     [^Exit  Bardolph.]     How  now  ? 

Qtdei.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  your  worship 
from  Mistress  Ford, 

FaL  Mistress  Ford !  I  have  had  ford  enough : 
I  was  thrown  into  the  ford :  I  have  my  belly 
full  of  ford. 

Quick.  Alas  the  day!  good  heart,  that  was 
not  her  fault:  she  does  so  take  on  with  her 
men ;  they  mistook  their  erection. 

FaL  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish 
woman's  promise. 

Qmek.  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it 
would  yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Her  husband 
goes  this  morning  a  birding ;  she  desires  you 
once  more  to  come  to  her  between  eight  and 
nine:  I  must  carry  her  word  quickly:  she'U 
make  you  amends,  I  warrant  you. 

FaL  Well,  I  will  vuit  her :  Tell  her  so ;  and 
bid  her  think  what  a  man  is :  let  her  consider 
his  frailty,  and  then  judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick.  I  wUl  tell  her. 

FaL  Do  so.  Between  nine  and  ten,  say'st 
thou? 

Qwck.  Eight  and  nine,  sir ! 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.  Peace  be  with  you,  sir.  [Exit. 

Fal.  I  marvel  I  hear  not  of  Master  Brook ; 
he  sent  me  word  to  stay  within:  I  like  his 
money  welL     O,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir ! 

Fai.  Now,  Master  Brook,  you  come  to  know 
what  hath  passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife  ? 

Ford.  That,  indeed,  Sir  John,  is  my  business. 

FaL  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you :  I 
was  at  her  house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  how  sped  you,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Very  iU-favouredly,  Master  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  sir?  Did  she  change  her  de- 
tenmnataon! 


Fal.  No,  Master  Brook;  but  the  peaking 
cornuto  her  husband,  Master  Brook,  dwelling  in 
a  continual  'lanu^  of  jealousy,  comes  me  in  the 
instant  of  our  encounter,  after  we  had  embraced, 
kissed,  protested,  and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  pro- 
logue of  our  comedy ;  and  at  his  heels  a  rabble 
of  lus  companions,  thither  provoked  and  insti- 
gated by  his  distemper,  and,  forsooth,  to  search 
his  house  for  his  wife's  love. 

Ford.  What,  while  you  were  there  ? 

Fal.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford.  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could 
not  find  you? 

Fal.  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would 
have  it,  comes  in  one  Mistress  Page;  gives 
intelligence  of  Ford's  approach;  and,  by  her 
invention  and  Ford's  wife's  distraction,  they 
conveyed  me  into  a  buck-basket 

Ford.  A  buck-basket  I 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket:  rammed 
me  in  with  foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul 
stockings,  and  greasy  napkins;  that.  Master 
Brook,  there  was  the  rankest  compound  of  vil- 
lanous  smell  that  ever  offended  nostril. 

Ford,  And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 

Fal.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  Master  Brook,  what 
I  have  suffered  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for 
your  good.  Being  thus  crammed  in  the  basket, 
a  couple  of  Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called 
forth  by  their  mistress,  to  carry  me  in  the  name 
of  foul  clothes  to  Datchet-lane :  they  took  me 
on  their  shoulders ;  met  the  jealous  knave  their 
master  in  the  door,  who  asked  them  once  or 
twice  what  they  had  in  their  basket :  I  quaked 
for  fear,  lest  the  lunatic  knave  would  have 
searched  it ;  but  fate,  ordaining  he  should  be  a 
cuckold,  held  his  hand.  Well ;  on  he  went  for 
a  search,  and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes.  But 
mark  the  sequel.  Master  Brook :  I  suffered  the 
pangs  of  three  several  deaths  :  first,  an  intolera- 
ble fright,  to  be  detected  with  a  jealous  rotten 
bell-wether :  next,  to  be  compassed,  like  a  good 
bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to 
point,  heel  to  head :  and  then,  to  be  stopped  in, 
like  a  strong  distillation.  With  stinking  clothes, 
that  fretted  in  their  own  grease :  think  of  that, 
— a  man  of  my  kidney, — think  of  that ;  that  am 
as  subject  to  heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  continual 
dissolution  and  thaw ;  it  was  a  miracle  to  'scape 
suffocation.  And  in  the  height  of  this  bath, 
when  I  was  more  than  half  stewed  in  grease, 
like  a  Dutch  dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames, 
and  cooled,  glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a 
horse-shoe ;  think  of  that, — hbsing  hot, — think 
of  that,  Master  Brook. 

Ford,  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that 
for  my  sake  you  have  suffered  all  this.     My 
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suit  then  is  detperate ;   you  'U  undertake  her  no 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  w^  be  thrown  into 
Etna,  ai  I  have  been  laio  Thames,  ere  I  will 
leave  her  thui.  Her  hiuband  is  this  nioming 
gone  a  birding:  I  have  received  from  her 
another  embassy  of  meeting;  'twixt  eight  and 
nine  is  the  hour.  Master  Brook. 

Ford.  T  ii  past  eight  already,  sir. 

F<d.  Is  itt  I  will  then  address  me  to  my  ap- 
pointment Come  to  me  at  your  convenient 
leisure,  and  you  shall  know  how  I  speed ;  and 
the  conclusion  shall  be  crowned  with  your  en- 
joying her :  Adieu.  You  shall  have  her.  Master 
Brook  J  Master  Brook,  you  »hall  cuckold  Ford. 


Ford.  Hum!  ha!  is  this  a  viuon!  is  this  t 
dream  I  do  I  sleep?  Master  Ford,  awake; 
awake.  Master  Ford;  there's  a  hole  made  id 
your  best  coat,  Master  Ford.  This  'tis  to  be 
married !  this  't  is  to  have  linen  and  buck- 
baskets! — Well,  I  will  proclaim  myaelf  what  1 
am:  I  will  now  take  the  lecher;  he  is  at  my 
house:  he  cannot 'scape  me;  'tis  impossible  he 
should ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenay  parte, 
nor  into  a  pepper-box ;  but,  lest  the  devil  thai 
guides  him  should  aid  him,  1  wiU  search  impos- 
sible places.  Though  what  I  am  1  cannot  avoid, 
yet  to  be  what  I  would  not  shall  not  make  inc 
tame ;  if  I  have  horns  to  make  one  mad,  lei  the 
proverb  go  with  me,  1  'U  be  bom-mad.      \^Exii. 


Scene  I. — Tht  Street. 


Quiei.  Sure  he  is  by  this,  or  will  be  pre- 
sently ;  but  truly  he  is  very  courageous  mad, 
about  his  throwing  into  the  water.  Mistress 
Ford  desires  you  to  come  suddenly. 

Jlfri.  Page.  I  '11  be  with  her  by-and-hy ;  I  'U 
but  bring  my  young  man  here  to  school.  Look 
where  hiimastercomes;  'tisaplaying-day,  I  see. 

Enter  Sir  Huoh  Evans. 
How  now,  Sir  HughT  no  school  to-day! 

Eva.  No;  Master  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave 


Quid.  BlesBing  of  his  heart ! 

Mrs.  Page,  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says  my 
son  profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  hook; 
I  pray  you,  ask  him  some  questions  in  his  acci- 

Eva.  Come  hither,  William ;  hold  up  your 
head;  come. 

Afrs.  Page.  Come  on  urrah :  hold  up  your 
head ;  answer  your  master,  be  not  afhud. 

Eva.  William,howmanynumbeTsisinnonns! 

fPiU.  Two. 

Qtack.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one 
number  more ;  because  they  say,  od's  nouns. 

Eva.  Peace  yoiu:  tattlings. — What  is  fair, 
William! 

Wiit  Pulcher. 

Quick.  Poulcats!  there  are  furer  things  than 
poidcats,  sure. 


Era.  Yoa  are  a  v«iy  simplicitf  'oman ;  I  pray 
jou,  peace. — What  U  lapu,  William  t 

Wm.  A  atone. 

Eva.  And  vbot  is  a  atone,  William? 

Win.  A  pebble. 

Eva.  No,  it  ii  laptf ;  I  pray  you,  remember 
Id  jour  plain. 

mu.  Lupit. 


Kva.  That  ii  a  good  William.  What  ii  he, 
William,  that  does  lend  articleil 

WM.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun ; 
and  be  thus  declined,  Singulariler,  nommalm), 
Aic,  hae,  hoc. 

Eva.  Nominalipo,  Mg,  hag,  hog ; — pray  you 
mark;  gemtttro,  htytu :  Well,  what  is  yourac- 


IFUl.  jleeutalivo,  hine. 

Eva,  I   pray  you,   have  youi  t 
child ;  Acetuativo,  king,  hang,  hog. 

QiaeJi.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  war- 
nniyott. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman.     What  ii 
the  fbcative  caie,  William? 


WiU. 


O. 


£ni.  Remember,  William,  focative  is  earet. 

Qnek.  And  that's  a  good  root. 

Sea.  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrt.  Page.  Peace. 

£M.What  is  your  genitivecaie  plural, William  T 

IFUL  GenitiTe  caset 


Wili.  Genitive, — Aoram,  hartm,  horum. 

Quiet.  'Vengeance  of  Jenny's  case !  fie  on 
her ! — never  name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

Eva.  For  ihame,  'oman. 

Quiei.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such 
words :  he  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack, 
which  they  'II  do  fast  enough  of  themselves,  and 
to  call  horum  :■ — fie  upon  you ! 

Eva.  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics!  hast  thou  no 
understandings  for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  gendera!  Thou  art  as  foolish  christian 
'    creatures  as  I  would  desires. 

Mri.  Page.  Pr'ythe«,  hold  thy  peace. 


ACT   IV. 


MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


SCENE  II. 


Eva,  Shew  me  now,  William,  some  declen- 
sions of  your  pronouns. 

WilL  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva,  It  is  qui,  qutp,  quod ;  if  you  forget  your 
quies,  your  qucBs,  and  your  quods,  you  must  be 
preeches.     Go  your  ways,  and  play,  go. 

Mrs,  Page,  He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I 
thought  he  was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory.  Farewell, 
Mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page,  Adieu,  good  Sir  Hugh.  [^Exit 
Sir  Hugh.]  Get  you  home,  boy. — Come,  we 
stay  too  l^ng.  \^Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Ford's  House, 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mistress  Ford. 

Fed,  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up 
my  sufferance :  I  see  you  are  obsequious  in  your 
love,  and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth ;  not 
only.  Mistress  Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but 
in  all  the  accoutrement,  complement,  and  cere- 
mony of  it.  But  are  you  siure  of  your  husband 
now? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  a  birding,  sweet  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page,  [within,'\  What  hoa,  gossip  Ford ! 
what  hoa ! 

Mrs.  Ford,  Step  into  the  chamber.  Sir  John. 

l^Exit  Falstaff. 

Enter  Mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page,  How  now,  sweetheart  ?  who  's  at 
home  beside  yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford,  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs,  Page,  Indeed  ? 

Mrs,  Ford,  No,  certainly. — Speak  louder. 

[^  A  side. 

Mrs.  Page.  Tndy,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  no- 
body here. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Why? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in 
his  old  limes  again :  he  so  takes  on  yonder  with 
my  husband ;  so  rails  against  all  married  mankind ; 
80  curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion 
soever;  and  so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead, 
crying  "  Peer  out,  peer  out! "  that  any  madness 
I  ever  yet  beheld  seemed  but  tameness,  civility, 
and  patience,  to  this  his  distemper  he  is  in  now : 
I  am  glad  the  fat  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him ;  and  swears  he 
was  carried  out,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him, 
in  a  basket:  protests  to  my  husband,  he  is  now 
here ;  and  hath  drawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their 
company  from  their  sport,  to  make  another  experi- 


ment of  his  suspicion ;  but  I  am  glad  the  knight 
is  not  here ;  now  he  shall  see  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs,  Ford.  How  near  is  he.  Mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page,  Hard  by ;  at  street  end ;  he  will 
be  here  anon. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  imdone !  —  the  knight  is 
here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed, 
and  he's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are 
you  ? — Away  with  him,  away  with  him ;  better 
shame  than  murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go?  how 
should  I  bestow  him  ?  Shall  I  put  him  into  the 
basket  again? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  No,  I  '11  come  no  more  i'  the  basket :  May 
I  not  go  out  ere  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  Master  Ford's  bro- 
thers watch  the  door  with  pistols,  that  none  shaU 
issue  out ;  otherwise  you  might  slip  away  ere  he 
came.     But  what  make  you  here  ? 

Fal.  What  shall  I  do?— I'll  creep  up  into  the 
chimney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  discharge 
their  birding-pieces :  Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fal.  Where  is  it? 

Mrs.  Ford,  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word. 
Neither  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but 
he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance  of  such 
places,  and  goes  to  them  by  his  note :  There  is 
no  hiding  you  in  the  house. 

Fal.  I  'U  go  out,  then. 

Mrs,Page,  If  yougooutin  your  own  semblance, 
you  die,  Sir  J  ohn.  Unless  you  go  out  disguised, — 

Mrs,  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him? 

Mrs,  Page.  Alas  the  day,  I  know  not.  There 
is  no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for  lum ;  other- 
wise, he  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  mufiler,  and  a 
kercliief,  and  so  escape. 

Fed,  Good  hearts,  devise  something  :  any  ex- 
tremity, rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs,  Ford,  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman 
of  Brentford,  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs,  Page.  On  my  word,  it  will  serve  him; 
she 's  as  big  as  he  is ;  and  there 's  her  thrummed 
hat,  and  her  muffler  too :  Run  up,  Sir  John. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Go,  go,  sweet  Sir  John :  Mistress 
Page  and  I  wiU  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs,  Page.  Quick,  quick;  we'll  come  dress 
you  straight :  put  on  the  gown  the  while. 

[E^t  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would  my  husband  would  meet 
him  in  this  shape :  he  cannot  abide  the  old 
woman  of  Brentford;  he  swears  she  's  a  witch; 
forbade  her  my  house,  and  hath  threatened  to 
beat  her. 
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ACT  IT. 


MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


SCENE   II. 


Mrt.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husband's 
cudgel;  and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  after- 
wards! 

Mrt.  Ford,  But  is  my  husband  coming  ? 

Mr».  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he ;  and 
talks  of  the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had 
intelligence. 

Mr».  Ford.  We  '11  try  that;  for  I'  11  appoint 
my  men  to  carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him 
at  the  door  with  it,  as  they  did  last  time. 

Mrt.  Page.  Nay,  but  he  'U  be  here  presently : 
let 's  go  dress  him  like  the  witch  of  Brentford. 

Mrt.  Ford.  I  '11  first  direct  my  men,  what  they 
shall  do  with  the  basket.  Go  up,  I  '11  bring  linen 
for  him  straight.  [^Exit. 

Mrt.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet !  we 
cannot  misuse  him  enough. 

We  '11  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do, 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too  : 

We  do  not  act  that  often  jest  and  laugh ; 

Tis  old  but  true, ''  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff." 

lExit. 

Re-enter  Mistress  Ford,  with  two  Servants. 

Mrt.  Ford.  Go,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on 
your  shoulders ;  your  master  is  hard  at  door ;  if 
he  bid  you  set  it  down,  obey  him :  quickly,  des- 
patcL  [^ExU. 

\tt  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

2Hd  Serv.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  full  of  knight 
again. 

lit  Serv.  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so 
much  lead. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Shallow,  Caius,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford,  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true.  Master  Page, 
have  you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again  ? — Set 
down  the  basket,  villain: — Somebody  call  my 

wife: ^You  youth  in  a  basket,  come  out  here! 

— O,  youpanderly  rascals !  there 's  a  knot,  aging, 
a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me :  Now  shall  the 
devfl  be  shamed.  What!  wife,  I  say!  come, 
come  forth ;  behold  what  honest  clothes  you  send 
forth  to  bleaching. 

Page.  Why,  this  passes !  Master  Ford,  you  are 
not  to  go  loose  any  longer ;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Eva,  Why,  this  is  lunatics !  this  is  mad  as  a 
mad  dog  I 

ShaL  Indeed,  Master  Ford,  this  is  not  well ; 

indeed. 

Enter  Mistress  Ford. 

Ford.  So  say  I  too,  sir.— Come  hither,  Mis- 
tress Ford ;  Mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the 
modest  wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the 
jealous  fool  to  her  husband !  I  suspect  without 
cause,  miatress,  do  I  ? 


Mrt.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  you  do,  if 
you  suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty. 

Ford.  Well  said^  brazen-face ;  hold  it  out. 

Come  forth,  sirrah. 

IPuUt  the  cloihet  out  of  the  hatket. 

Page,  This  passes ! 

Mrt.  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamed?  let  the 
clothes  alone. 

Ford.  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Eva.  'T  is  unreasonable !  WiU  you  take  up 
your  wife's  clothes?    Come  away, 

Ford.  Empty  the  basket,  I  say. 

Mrt.  Ford.  Why,  man,  why — 

Ford,  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was 
one  conveyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this 
basket:  Why  may  not  he  be  there  again?  In  my 
house  I  am  sure  he  is :  my  intelligence  is  true : 
my  jealousy  is  reasonable .  Pluck  me  out  all  the 
linen. 

Mrt.  Ford.  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall 
die  a  flea's  death. 

Page.  Here  's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  Master 
Ford  ;  this  wrongs  you. 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not 
follow  the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart :  this 
is  jealousies. 

Ford.  Well,  he 's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page,  No,  nor  no  where  else,  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  thi»  one  time : 
if  I  find  not  what  I  seek,  shew  no  colour  for  my 
extremity,  let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-sport ;  let 
them  say  of  me,  *'As  jealous  as  Ford,  that 
searched  a  hollow  walnut  for  his  wife's  leman." 
Satisfy  me  once  more ;  once  more  search  with  me. 

Mrt.  Ford.  What  boa,  Mistress  Page!  come 
you,  and  the  old  woman,  down ;  my  husband  will 
come  into  the  chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman!  What  old  woman's  that  ? 

Mrt.  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of 
Brentford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean ! 
Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house  ?  She  comes  of 
errands,  does  she  ?  We  are  simple  men ;  we  do 
not  know  what 's  brought  to  pass  under  the  pro- 
fession of  fortune-telling.  She  works  by  charms, 
by  spells,  by  the  figtu'e,  and  such  daubery  as  this 
ia ;  beyond-  our  element :  we  know  nothing. — 
Come  down,  you  witch,  you  hag  you:  come 
down,  I  say. 

Mrt.  Ford,  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband; — ^good 
gentlemen,  let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman. 

Enter  Falstaff,  in  women' t  clothet,  led  by 
Mistress  Page. 

Mrt.  Page.  Come,  Mother  Prat,  come,  give 
me  your  hand. 
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Ftrrd.  1  '11  ptut  her : Out  of  ray  door,  you 

witch  [ieati  Aim],  you  rag,  you  baggage,  you 
polecat,  youronyonl  out!  out!  I '11  conjure  you, 
r  11  fortune-tell  you.  {Eat  Falstaff. 

Mn.  Page.  Are  you  not  aihamed?  I  think 
you  have  killed  the  poor  woman. 

Mn.Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it  :—Tii  a  goodly 
credit  for  you. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch ! 

£00.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think  the  'oman  ia  a 
witch  indeed :  I  lilte  not  when  a  'oman  hai  a  great 
peard;  I  epy  a  great  peard  under  her  mutHer. 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen?  I  beseech 
you,  follow ;  see  but  the  iieue  of  my  jealougy  :  if 
I  cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  truit  me  when 
I  open  again. 


Page.  Let'i  obey  hii  humour  a  little  further. 
Come,  gentlemen. 

[^Exeunt  Paoe,  Fobd,  Shallow,  mtd  Evaki. 

Mrt.  Page.  Tnut  me,  he  beat  him  moat  pitifully. 

Mrt.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  maas,  that  he  did 
not ;  he  beat  him  most  unpitifiilly,  methoughl. 

Mn.  Page.  I  '11  hare  the  cudgel  hallowed 
and  hung  o'er  the  altar;  it  halh  done  merito- 
rious aervice- 

Mrt.  Ford.  What  think  you  ?  May  we,  with  the 
warrant  of  womanhood,  and  the  witneu  of  a  good 
conscience,  pursue  him  with  any  further  revenge? 

Mn.  Page.  The  spirit  of  nantonness  a,  sure, 
scared  out  of  him ;  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in 
fee-simple,  with  fine  and  recoveiy,  he  will  never, 
I  think,  in  the  way  of  waste,  attempt  us  again. 


ACT  I?. 
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SCENES   III.   AND   IV. 


Mu.  Ford,  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we 
htve  served  him  ? 

Mrt,  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but  to 
9ciq>e  the  figures  out  of  your  husband's  brains. 
If  they  can  find  in  their  hearts  the  poor  unvir- 
tuous  fat  knight  shall  be  any  further  afflicted,  we 
two  will  still  be  the  ministers. 

Mrt,  Ford,  I  '11  warrant  they  'U  have  him  pub- 
licly shamed  ;  and  methinks  there  would  be  no  pe- 
riod to  the  jest,  should  he  not  be  publicly  shamed. 

Mn.  Page.  Come  to  the  forge  with  it,  then ; 
shape  it :  I  would  not  have  things  cool.    ^Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three 
of  your  horses :  the  duke  himself  will  be  to-mor- 
row at  court,  and  they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Hoit.  What  duke  should  that  be,  comes  so  se- 
cretly? I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  court :  Let  me 
speak  with  the  gentlemen :  they  speak  English  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir ;  I  '11  call  them  to  you. 

Host.  They  shall  have  my  horses ;  but  1 11 
make  them  pay,  I  'U  sauce  them :  they  have  had 
my  house  a  week  at  command ;  I  have  turned 
away  my  other  guests :  they  must  come  ofiT;  I'll 
uuce  them :  Come.  {^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Ford's  House, 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mistress  Page,  Mistress 
Ford,  a$id  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Tis  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a 
Oman  as  ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters 
at  an  instant  ? 

Mrt.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Fcfd*  Pardon  me,  wife :  Henceforth  do  what 
thou  wilt ; 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold, 
Than  thee  with  wantonness :  now  doth  thy  ho- 
nour stand. 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretic. 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Page.  'T is  well,  'tis  well;  no  more. 

Be  not  as  Extreme  in  submission. 
As  in  offence ; 

Bttt  let  our  plot  go  forward :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow. 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it 

Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they 
spoke  of. 


Page.  How !  to  send  him  word  they  '11  meet  him 
in  the  park  at  midnight !  fie,  fie ;  he  '11  never  come. 

Eva.  You  say,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the 
rivers ;  and  has  been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old 
'oman ;  methinks  there  should  be  terrors  in  him, 
that  he  should  not  come ;  methinks  his  flesh  is 
punished,  he  shall  have  no  desires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Devise  but  how  you  '11  use  him 
when  he  comes, 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mrs.  Page.  There  is  an   old  tale  goes,  that 
Heme  the  hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle ; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes 

a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner : 
You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  well  you  know, 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Received,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age, 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  troth. 

Page,  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many  that  do 
fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak : 
But  what  of  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  device : 
That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us. 
Disguised  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head. 

Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he  '11  come, 
And  in  this  shape :  When  you  have  brought  him 

thither, 
What  shall  be  done  with  him?  what  \a  your  plot? 

Mrs.  Page.  That  likewise  have  we  thought 
upon;  and  thus: 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son. 
And  three  or  four  of  their  growth,  we  '11  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white. 
With  roimds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
And  rattles  in  their  hands ;  upon  a  sudden, 
As  Falstaff,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met, 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused  song ;  upon  theur  sight, 
We  two  in  great  amaz6dness  wiU  fly : 
Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And,  fauy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight; 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 
In  their  so  secret  paths  he  dares  to  tread. 
In  shape  profane. 

Mrs.  Ford.  And  till  he  tell  the  troth, 

Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound. 
And  bum  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  troth  being  known, 

We  '11  all  present  ourselves;  dis-hom  the  spirit, 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 
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Ford,  The  children  must 

Be  practised  well  to  this,  or  they  '11  ne'er  do 't 

Eva.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours ; 
and  I  will  be  like  a  jack-an-apes  also,  to  burn 
the  knight  with  my  taber. 
Ford.  That  will  be  excellent     I  '11  go  buy 

them  vizards. 
Mn.  Page,  My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all 
the  fairies, 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page,  That  silk  will  I  go  buy ; — and  in  that  time 
Shall  Master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away,  [Aside. 

And  marry  her  at  Eton. Go,  send  to  Falstaff 

straight. 
Ford.  Nay,  I  '11  to  him  again  in  name  of  Brook ; 
He  '11  tell  me  all  his  purpose :  Sure,  he  '11  come. 
Mr9.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that :   Go,  get  us 
properties 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

Eva.  Let  us  about  it :  It  is  admirable  pleasures, 
and  fery  honest  knaveries. 

[^Exeunt  Page,  Ford,  and  Evans. 
Mrs.  Page,  Go,  Mrs.  Ford, 
Send  quickly  to  Sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

\^Exit  Mrs.  Ford. 
I  '11  to  the  doctor ;  he  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot ; 
And  he  my  husband  best  of  all  affects : 
The  doctor  is  well  moneyed,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court;  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her. 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave 
her.  [Exit, 


Scene  V. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn, 

Enter  Host  a$id  Simple. 

Host,  What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor  ?  what, 
thick-skin?  speak, breathe,  discuss;  brief,  short, 
quick,  snap. 

iS'fffi.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  from  Master  Slender. 

Host,  There 's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  cas- 
tle, his  standing-bed  and  truckle-bed ;  't  is  painted 
about  with  the  story  of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and 
new :  Go,  knock  and  call ;  he  '11  speak  like  an 
Anthropophaginian  unto  thee  :  Knock,  I  say. 

Sim,  There  's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman, 
gone  up  into  his  chamber ;  I'  11  be  so  bold  as  to 
stay,  sir,  till  she  come  down :  I  come  to  speak 
with  her,  indeed. 

Host,  Ha!  a  fat  woman  !  the  knight  may  be 
robbed:  I'llcaU.—BuUyknight!  Bully  Sir  John! 
speak  from  thy  lungs  military :  Art  thou  there  ? 
it  is  thine  host,  thine  Ephesian,  calls. 


Fal,  [above,']  How  now,  mine  host  ? 

Host,  Here  's  a  Bohemian-Tartar  tarries  the 
coming  down  of  thy  fat  woman :  Let  her  descend, 
bully,  let  her  descend;  my  chambers  are  honour- 
able :  Fie !  privacy  ?  fie  I 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal,  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  fat  woman 
even  now  with  me ;  but  she  's  gone. 

Sim,  Pray  you,  sir,  was  't  not  the  wise  woman 
of  Brentford? 

Fal,  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell : — What 
would  you  with  her  ? 

Sim,  My  master,  sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent 
to  her,  seeing  her  go  through  the  streets,  to  know, 
sir,  whether  one  Nym,  sir,  that  beguiled  him  of 
a  chain,  had  the  chain,  or  no. 

Fal,  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it 

Sim,  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Marry,  she  says,  that  the  very  same 
man  that  beguiled  Master  Slender  of  his  chain, 
cozened  him  of  it. 

Sim.  I  would  I  could  have  spoken  with  the 
woman  herself;  I  had  other  things  to  have  spoken 
with  her  too,  from  him. 

Fal.  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

Host,  Ay,  come ;  quick. 

Sim,  I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir. 

Fed,  Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest, 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about 
Mistress  Anne  Page  ;  to  know  if  it  were  my  mas- 
ter's fortune  to  have  her,  or  no. 

Fal.  'T  is,  't  is  his  fortune. 

Sim.  What,  sir  ? 

Fal,  To  have  her,— -or  no :  Go;  say,  the  woman 
told  me  so. 

Sim.  May  I  be  so  bold  to  say  so,  sir? 

F(d,  Ay,  Sir  Tyke;  who  more  bold? 

Sim,  I  thank  your  worship  :  I  shall  make  my 
master  glad  with  these  tidings.      [Exit  Simple. 

Host,  Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly,  Sir 
John  :  Was  there  a  wise  woman  with  thee  ? 

Fal,  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host ;  one  that 
hath  taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned 
before  in  my  life :  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  nei- 
ther, but  was  paid  for  my  learning. 

Enter  Bardolpu. 

Bard,  Out,  alas,  sir!  cozenage !  mere  cozenage ! 

Host,  Where  be  my  horses!  speak  well  of 
them,  varletto. 

Bard,  Run  away  with  the  cozeners:  for  so 
soon  as  I  came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off, 
from  behind  one  of  them,  in  a  slough  of  mire ; 
and  set  spurs,  and  away,  like  three  German 
devils,  three  Doctor  Faustuses. 

Host,  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke, 
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rillain :  do  not  say  they  be  fled ;  Germans  are 
honest  men. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

EvcL  Where  is  mine  host? 

Hott,  What  is  the  matter,  sir? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments :  there 
is  a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town,  tells  me,  there  is 
three  cousin  germans,  that  has  cozened  all  the 
hosts  of  Reading,  of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook, 
of  horses  and  money.  I  tell  you  for  good-will, 
look  you :  you  are  wise,  and  full  of  gibes  and 
vlouting-stogs ;  and  'tis  not  convenient  you  should 
be  cozened :  Fare  you  well.  lExU. 

Enter  Dr.  Caius. 

Otius.  Vere  is  mine  Host  de  Jarterre  ? 

Hott  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity  and 
doubtful  dilemma. 

Caius,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat:  But  it  is  tell-a 
me,  dat  you  make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke 
de  Jarmany  :  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke  dat  de 
court  is  know  to  come :  I  tell  you  for  good  vill : 
adieu.  lExit, 

Host.  Hue  and  cry,  villain,  go: — assist  me, 
knight;  I  am  undone : — fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  vil- 
hiin !  I  am  undone !  ^Exeunt  Host  and  Bardolph. 

FaL  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened ; 
for  I  have  been  cozened,  and  beaten  too.  If  it 
should  come  to  the  ear  of  the  court,  how  I  have 
heen  transformed,  and  how  my  transformation 
hath  been  washed  and  cudgelled,  they  would  melt 
me  out  of  my  fat,  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fisher- 
men's boots  with  me ;  I  warrant  they  would  whip 
me  with  their  fine  wits,  till  I  were  as  crest-fallen  as 
a  dried  pear.  I  never  prospered  since  I  forswore 
myself  at  primero.  Well,  if  my  wind  were  but 
long  enough  to  say  my  prayers,  I  would  repent — 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Now!  whence  come  you? 

Quiek.  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Eai.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam 
the  other,  and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed !  I 
have  suflTered  more  for  their  sakes,  more,  than 
the  villanous  inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is 
able  to  bear. 

Quiek.  And  have  they  not  suffered?  Yes,  I 
varrant;  speciously  one  of  them ;  Mistress  Ford, 
good  heart,  is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you 
cannot  see  a  white  spot  about  her. 

FaL  What  tellest  thou  me  of  black  and  blue?  I 
vas  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
how  ;  and  I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the 
witch  of  Brentford :  but  that  my  admirable  dex- 
terity of  wit,  my  coimterfeiting  the  action  of  an 
oU  woman,  delivered  me,  the  knave  constable 


had  set  me  i'  the  stocks,  i'  the  common  stocks, 
for  a  witch. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your 
chamber :  you  shall  hear  how  things  go ;  and  I 
warrant,  to  your  content  Here  is  a  letter  will  say 
somewhat  Good  hearts,  what  ado  here  is  to 
bring  you  together  I  Sure,  one  of  you  does  not 
serve  heaven  well,  that  you  are  so  crossed. 

Fal.  Come  up  into  my  chamber.       ^Exeunt. 


Scene  VI. — Another  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Host. 

Host.  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me ;  my  mmd 
is  heavy,  I  will  give  over  all. 
Fent.  Yet  hear  me  speak :  Assist  me  in  my 
purpose. 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  '11  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold,  more  than  your  loss. 
Host,  1  will  hear  you.  Master  Fenton ;  and  I 
will,  at  the  least,  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page ; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  answered  my  afiection 
(So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser). 
Even  to  my  wish  :  I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter, 
That  neither  singly  can  be  manifested. 
Without  the  show  of  both ; — wherein  fat  Falstaff* 
Hath  a  great  scene :  the  image  of  the  jest 

[^Shewing  the  letter. 
I  'U  shew  you  here  at  large.  Hark,  good  mine  host : 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and 

one. 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen : 
The  purpose  why,  is  here ;  in  which  disguise. 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot. 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry :  she  hath  consented : 
Now,  sir. 

Her  mother,  even  strong  against  that  match. 
And  firm  for  Dpctor  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away. 
While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds. 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends, 
Straight  marry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plot, 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor. — Now,  thus  it  rests : 
Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white ; 
And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go. 
She  shall  go  with  him :— her  mother  hath  intended, 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor, 
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(For  they  iniut  all  be  masked  and  vizarded). 
That,  quaint  in  green,  ahe  shall  be  loose  enrobed. 
With  ribande  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head; 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantagf  ripe, 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and,  on  that  token, 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Iloit,  Which  meana  she  to  deceive?  fathei  or 
mother? 

Fenl.  Both,  mygood  host,  to  go  along  with  me : 


And  here  it  tests, — that  you'll  procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying, 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Host.  Well,  husband  your  device;  I 'II  to  the 

Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priesL 
Fent.  So  shall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  Ihee; 
liesidcB,  I  '11  make  a  present  recompense. 


Scene  I. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Fal staff  and  Mibtbehb  Quickly. 

Ftd.  Pr'ythce,  no  more  prattling ;— go ;  I'll 
hold.  This  is  the  third  time ;  I  hope  good  luck 
lies  in  odd  numbers.  Away,  go ;  they  say  there 
ia  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativi^, 
chance,  or  death. — Away. 

Quick.  I  '11  provide  you  a  chain ;  and  I  Tl  do 
what  1  can  to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fal.  Away,  I  say ;  time  wears :  hold  up  your 
head,  and  mince.  [fjcitJU as.  Quickly. 

Enter  Fokd. 
How  now.  Master  Brook?     Master  Brook,  ihe 
matter  will  be  known  to-night,  or  never.     Be 
you  in  the  park  about  midnight,  at  Heme's  oak, 
and  you  shall  see  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  air,  as 
you  told  me  you  had  appointed  ? 

FaL  1  went  to  her,  Master  Brook,  a«  you  see, 
like  a  poor  old  man ;  hut  I  came  from  her. 
Master  Brook,  like  a,  poor  old  woman.     That 


same  knave,  her  husband,  hath  the  finest  mod 
devil  of  jealousy  in  him.  Master  Brook,  that  ever 
governed  frenzy.  I  will  tell  you. — He  beat  me 
grievously,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman  ;  for  in  the 
shape  of  a  man,  Master  Brook,  I  fear  not  Goliah 
with  a  weaver's  beam ;  because  I  know  also,  life 
is  a  shuttle.  I  am  in  haste;  go  along  with  me; 
I  '11  tell  you  all.  Master  Brook.  Since  I  plucked 
geese,  played  truant,  and  whipped  top,  I  knew 
not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten,  till  lately.  Follow 
me:  1  'II  tell  you  strange  things  of  this  knave 
Ford  :  on  whom,  14^-night,  I  will  be  revenged, 
and  1  will  deliver  his  wife  into  your  hand. — 
Follow:  strange  things  in  hand,  Master  Brook! 
follow.  lExtuid. 


ScBHE  II.— Windsor  Park. 


Enter  Paoe,  Si 
Page.  Come,  com 
ditch,  till  we  se 
member. 


nd  Slendeb. 
ime ;  we  '11  couch  i'  the  casile- 
the  light  of  our  biries. — Re- 
Slender,  my  daughter. 
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SCENES   III.,  IV.,  AND   V. 


SUn,  Ay,  fonooth ;  I  have  spoke  with  her, 
and  we  have  a  nay-word,  how  to  know  one  an- 
other. I  come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry  *'mum;  *' 
she  cries  **  budget ; "  and  by  that  we  know  one 
another. 

Shal.  That  *8  good  too :  hut  what  needs  either 
your  mum,  or  her  budget?  the  white  will  de- 
cipher her  well  enough. — It  hath  struck  ten 
o'clock. 

Page,  The  night  is  dark ;  light  and  spirits 
vill  become  it  well.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport ! 
No  man  means  evil  but  the  devil,  and  we  shall 
know  him  by  his  horns.   Let 's  away ;  follow  me. 

\_Exeunt, 


Scene  III. — The  Street  in  Windsor. 

EHter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Dr.  Caius. 

Aff«.  Page.  Master  Doctor,  my  daughter  is  in 
green :  when  you  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the 
hand,  away  with  her  to  the  deanery,  and  des- 
patch it  quickly :  Go  before  into  the  park ;  we 
two  must  go  together. 

Cahu,  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do ;  adieu. 

Mn.  Page,  Fare  you  well,  sir.  ^Exit  Caius. 
My  husband  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the 
abuse  of  Falstaff,  as  he  will  chafe  at  the  doctor's 
marrying  my  daughter:  but  'tis  no  matter; 
better  a  little  chiding,  than  a  great  deal  of 
heart-break. 

Mn,  Ford,  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop 
of  fairies?  and  the  Welch  devil,  Hugh? 

Mrs,  Page,  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard 
by  Herne's  oak,  with  obscured  lights  ;  which,  at 
the  very  instant  of  FalstafTs  and  our  meeting, 
they  win  at  once  display  to  the  night. 

Mr».  Ford,  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze  him. 

Mrt,  Page,  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  be 
mocked ;  if  he  be  amazed,  he  will  every  way  be 
mocked. 

Mrt,  Ford,  We  *11  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs,  Page.  Against  such  lewdsters,  and  their 
lechery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs,  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on.  To  the  oak, 
to  the  oak !  lExeunt, 


Scene  IV. — Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  Fairies. 

Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies;  come;  and  remember 
your  parts :  be  pold,  I  pray  you ;  follow  me  into 
the  pit ;  and  when  I  give  you  the  watch-'ords, 
doasi pid you:  Come,  come ;  trib,  trib.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — Another  part  of  the  Park. 
Enter  Falstaff  disguisedy  with  a  buck's  head  on. 

Fal.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve ; 
the  minute  draws  on :  Now,  the  hot-blooded 
gods  assist  me : — Remember,  Jove,  thou  wast  a 
bull  for  thy  Europa ;  love  set  on  thy  horns.  O, 
powerful  love !  that,  in  some  respects,  makes  a 
beast  a  man ;  in  some  other,  a  man  a  beast. — 
You  were  also,  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for  the  love  of 
Leda.  O,  omnipotent  love !  how  near  the  god 
drew  to  the  complexion  of  a  goose !  A  fault 
done  first  in  the  form  of  a  beast;  O,  Jove,  a 
beastly  fault!  and  then  another  fault  in  the 
semblance  of  a  fowl ;  think  on 't,  Jove ;  a  foul 
fault  When  gods  have  hot  backs,  what  shall 
poor  men  do  ?  For  me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor 
stag,  and  the  fattest,  I  think,  i'  the  forest :  Send 
me  a  cool  rut-time,  Jove!  Who  comes  here? 
my  doe? 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John,  art  thou  there,  my  deer? 
my  male  deer  ? 

Fal,  My  doe  ? — Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes ;  let 
it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves;  hail 
kissiiig-comfits,  and  snow  eringoes;  let  there 
come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  I  will  shelter 
me  here.  [Embracing  her. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me, 
sweetheart 

Fal.  Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck,  each  a 
haunch :  I  will  keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my 
shoulders  for  the  fellow  of  this  walk,  and  my 
horns  I  bequeath  to  your  husbands.  Am  I  a 
woodman  ?  ha !  Speak  I  like  Heme  the  himter? 
— ^Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  conscience  ;  he 
makes  restitution.  As  I  am  a  true  spirit,  wel- 
come !  [Noise  within. 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas !  what  noise  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  sins  ! 

Fal.  What  should  this  be  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  )      .  ^^,  ^ 

Mrs.  Page.  ]    ^'^^y*  ^^'^y*      t^''^^  "''^  ^Z* 

Fal.  I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned, 
lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire  : 
he  would  never  else  cross  me  thus. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  like  a  satyr;  Mrs. 
Quickly,  and  Pistol  ;  Anne  Page,  as  the 
Fairy  Queen,  attended  by  her  brother  and 
others,  dressed  like  fairies,  with  waxen  tapers 
on  their  heads. 

Quick.  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green  and  white, 
You  moonshine  reveUers,  and  shades  of  night. 
You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  destiny. 
Attend  your  office  and  your  quality. 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  oyes. 
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Put.  Elves,  list   your  names;    silence,    you 

airy  toys. 
Criektt,  to  Windsor  chimnies  shalt  thou  leap : 
Where  tires  thou  find'st  unnked,   and  hearths 

unswept. 
There  pinch  the  maidd  as  blue  as  bilberry : 
Out  radiant  queen  ha(«l  sluts  and  shitlery. 
Fal.  They  are  fairies;  he  that  speaks  to  them 

shall  die  : 
1 11  wink  and  couch ;  no  man  their  iroTks  must 

eye.  [£wi  down  upon  hit  face. 

Esa.  Where 's  Pede  ? — Go  you,   and  where 

you  find  a  maid 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy, 
Sleep  she  as  sound  at  careless  infancy ; 
But  those  as  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins, 


Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides, 
and  shins. 
Quici.  About,  about; 
Search  Windsor-castle,  elves,  within  and  out; 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphea,  on  every  sacred  room ; 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom, 
In  state  aa  wholesome,  as  in  state  'tis  fit; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  halm,  and  every  precious  flower: 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest, 
With  loyal  blazon  evermore  be  blest  I 
And  nightly,  meadow-furies,  look  you  sing. 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
The  expressure  that  it  bears  green  let  it  be, 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  (he  field  to  see  ( 
And  Honi  loU  qui  mal  y  pmst  write. 


ACT  T. 


MERRT  WIVES  OP  WINDSOR. 


SCENE  T. 


In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white : 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee: 
Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery. 
Away ;  disperse :  But,  till  't  is  one  o'clock, 
Our  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget 

Epa.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand ;  yourselves 
in  order  set : 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be. 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay ;  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth. 

FaL  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welch  fairy  I 
Lest  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese ! 

PisL  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  overlooked  even  in 
thy  birth. 

Quick.  With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end : 
If  be  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend. 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start, 
U  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Piit,  A  trial,  come. 

Evtu  Come,  will  this  wood  take  firef 

[^They  bum  him  with  their  tapen. 

FaL  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 

Quiek.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire ! 
About  him,  fairies ;  sing  a  scornful  rhyme  : 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

Eva,  It  is  right ;  indeed  he  is  full  of  lecheries 
and  iniquity. 

SONO. 

Fje  on  sinful  fantasy ! 

Fje  on  lust  and  luxury ! 

Lust  is  but  m  bloody  fire, 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire, 

Fed  in  beart ;  whose  flames  aspire, 

As  thoughts  do  blow  them,  higher  and  higher. 

Pinch  him,  &iries,  mutually; 

Pinch  him  for  his  villany ; 
Pinch  him,  and  bum  him,  and  turn  him  about, 
111]  candles,  and  starlight,  and  moonshine  be  out 

During  this  Mong,  the  fairies  pinch  Falstaff. 
DocToa  Caius  comes  one  wagt  and  steals  away 
a  fmrtf  in  green ;  Slender  another  way^  and 
takes  off  a  fasry  in  white;  and  Fenton  comes, 
and  steals  away  Mas.  Anne  Page.  A  noise 
ofhtmiing  is  made  within.  All  t/ie  fairies  run 
fueay,  Falstaff  puUs  off  his  buck*s  head,  and 
rises. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  and  Mrs.  Ford. 
They  lay  hold  of  him. 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly;   I   think  we  have 
watched  you  now ; 
Win  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  turn? 
iffs.  Page.  I  pray  you,  come ;  hold  up  the 
jest  no  higher : — 


Now,  good  Sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives? 
See  you  these,  husband  ?  do  not  these  fair  yokes 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  ? 

Ford.  Now,  sir,  who's  a  cuckold  now?-^ 
Master  Brook,  FalstafTs  a  knave,  a  cuckoldly 
knave;  here  are  his  horns.  Master  Brook:  And, 
Master  Brook,  he  hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's 
but  his  buck-basket,  his  cudgel,and  twenty  pounds 
of  money ;  which  must  be  paid  to  Master  Brook ; 
his  horses  are  arrested  for  it.  Master  Brook. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck ;  we 
could  never  meet  I  vrill  never  take  you  for  my 
love  again,  but  I  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 

Fal.  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  ass. 

Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too ;  both  the  proofs  are 
extant 

Fal.  And  these  are  not  fairies  ?  I  was  three 
or  four  times  in  the  thought  they  were  not 
fairies :  and  yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the 
sudden  surprise  of  my  powers,  drove  the  grosft- 
ness  of  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief,  in  de- 
spite of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  reason,  that  they 
were  fairies.  See  now,  how  wit  may  be  made  a 
Jack-a-lent,  when  't  is  upon  ill  employment  I 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falstafi*,  serve  Got,  and  leave 
your  desires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 

Ford.  WeU  said,  fairy  Hugh. 

Eva.  And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  I  pray 
you. 

Ford.  1  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,  till 
thou  art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

Fal.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun  and 
dried  it,  that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross 
o'erreaching  as  this?  Am  I  ridden  with  a 
Welch  goat  too?  Shall  I  have  a  coxcomb  of 
friEe  ?  'T  is  time  I  were  choked  with  a  piece  of 
toasted  cheese. 

Eva.  Seese  is  not  goot  to  give  putter ;  your 
pelly  is  all  putter. 

FaL  Seese  and  putter !  have  I  lived  to  stand 
at  the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  Eng- 
lish ?  This  is  enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lust 
and  late-walking  through  the  realm. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  Sir  John,  do  you  think, 
though  we  would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our 
hearts  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  have  given 
ourselves  without  scruple  to  hell,  that  ever  the 
devil  could  have  made  you  our  delight 

Ford.  What,  a  hodge-pudding?  a  bag  of  flax  ? 

Mrs.  Page,  A  puffed  man? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable 
entrails? 

Ford,  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan  ? 

Page,  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

Eva,  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns, 
and  sack,  and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drink- 
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SCENE  V. 


ings,  and  swearings,  and  starings,  pribbles,  and 
prabbles  ? 

Fal,  Well,  I  am  your  tbeme:  you  bave  tbe 
start  of  me ;  I  am  dejected ;  I  am  not  able  to 
answer  tbe  Welch  flannel :  ignorance  itself  is  a 
plummet  o'er  me ;  use  me  as  you  will. 

Ford,  Marry,  sir,  we  11  bring  you  to  Windsor, 
to  one  Master  Brook,  tbat  you  have  cozened  of 
money,  to  whom  you  should  have  been  a  pander : 
over  and  above  that  you  have  suffered,  I  think  to 
repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  aflliction. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Nay,  husband,  let  that  go  to  make 
amends : 
Forgive  that  sum,  and  so  we  '11  all  be  friends. 

jPorrf.  Well,  here's  my  hand ;  all 's  forgiven  at  last. 

Page,  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  shalt  eat 
a  posset  to-night  at  my  house ;  where  I  will 
desire  thee  to  laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs 
at  thee :  Tell  her.  Master  Slender  hath  married 
her  daughter. 

Mrs,  Page,  Doctors  doubt  that:  If  Anne  Page 

be  my  daughter,  she  is,  by  this.  Doctor  Caius' 

wife.  \^Asidt, 

Enter  Slender. 

Slen,  Whoo,  ho  I  ho !  father  Page ! 

Page,  Son!  how  now?  how  now,  son?  have 
you  despatched? 

Slen,  Despatched? — I'll  make  the  best  in 
Gloucestershire  know  on 't;  would  I  were  hanged, 
la,  else. 

Page,  Of  what,  son  ? 

iS*^.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  Mistress 
Anne  Page,  and  she 's  a  great  lubberly  boy :  If  it 
had  not  been  i'  the  church,  I  would  have  swinged 
him,  or  he  should  have  swinged  me.  If  I  did  not 
think  it  had  been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never 
stir,  and  'tis  a  postmaster's  boy. 

Page,  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen,  What  need  you  tell  me  that?  I  think  so, 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl.  If  I  had  been  mar- 
ried to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I 
would  not  have  had  him. 

Page,  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I 
tell  you  how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by 
her  garments  ? 

Slen,  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cried  "  mum," 
and  she  cried  "  budget,"  as  Anne  and  I  had  ap- 
pointed ;  and  yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  post- 
master's boy. 

Eva,  Jeshu !  Master  Slender,  cannot  you  see 
but  marry  boys  ? 

Page,  O,  I  am  vexed  at  heart :  What  shall  I  do? 

Mrs,  Page,  Good  George,  be  not  angry :  I 
knew  of  your  purpose ;  turned  my  daughter  into 
green ;  and,  indeed,  she  is  now  with  the  doctor 
at  the  deanery,  and  there  married. 


Enter  Caius. 

Caius,  Vere  is  Mistress  Page?  By  gar,  I  am 
cozened;  I  ha'  married  un  gar^on,  a  boy;  un 
paisany  by  gar,  a  boy ;  it  is  not  Anne  Page :  by 
gar,  I  am  cozened. 

Mrs,  Page.  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  ? 

Caius,  Ay,  by  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy :  by  gar,  I'll 
raise  all  Windsor.  [^Exit  Caius. 

Ford,  This  is  strange :  Who  hath  got  the  right 
Anne? 

Page,  My  heart  misgives  me :  Here  comes 
Master  Fenton. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

How  now.  Master  Fenton ! 

Anne,  Pardon,  good  father!  good  my  mother, 
pardon  t 

Page,  Now,  mistress?  how  chance  you  went 
not  with  Master  Slender? 

Mrs,  Page,  Why  went  you  not  with  master 
doctor,  maid? 

Fent,  You  do  amaze  her :  Hear  the  truth  of  it 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully, 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  tield  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted, 
Are  now  so  sure  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed : 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title ; 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hoursf 
Which  forced  marriage  would    have  brought 
upon  her. 

Ford,  Stand  not  amazed :  here  is  no  remedy : — 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the 

state; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

Fal,  1  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a 
special  stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow 
hath  glanced. 

Page,  Well,  what  remedy?     Fenton,  heaven 
give  thee  joy ! 
What  cannot  be  eschewed  must  be  embraced. 

Fal.  When  night-dogs  run  all  sorts  of  deer 
are  chased. 

Eva,  I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding. 

Mrs,  Page.  Well,  I  wiU  muse  no  further : — 
Master  Fenton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days ! — 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home, 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  cotmtry  fire ; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford.  Let  it  be  so : — Sir  John, 
To  Master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word ; 
For  he,  to-night,  shall  lie  with  Mistress  Ford. 

{^Exeunt, 
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**  Sir  Bmgk,  penuade  me  not.**— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Tlie  term  Sir  was  finrmerly  applied  to  the  infbrior  clergy, 
n  veil  u  to  knights ;  nor  is  the  custom  at  present  altogether 
extiact  At  Cambridge  and  Dublin  the  designation  is  stUl 
tftiied  to  bacheloTB  of  arts,  but  always  annexed  to  the  sur- 
Bsmc  only;  aa.  Sir  Erans,  frc.  Fuller,  in  his  "Chv&ch 
HiRoaT,"  says,  "  Such  prlcets  as  have  the  addition  of '  Sir' 
before  their  christian  name,  were  men  not  graduated  In  the 
Borrersity ;  being  in  orders,  but  not  in  degrees ;  whilst  others, 
entitled  'masters,'  had  commenced  in  the  arU." 

"A  ttar-Otamher  aM<l«r.'*— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  obnoxious  old  court  of  Star  Chamber  took  cognisance 
of  touts  and  riots. 


**Amd  emtahrum.**^Act  I.,  Scene  1. 
A  contraction  or  corruption  for  custos  rotulorum. 


*'  Writahiwuei/armigero.''— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

"  Annigar  "  is  the  latin  term  for  "  esquire."  Slender  had 
probably  seen  his  xelatiTe's  official  signature,  "  Jurat*  coram 
me,  Roberto  Shallow,  armigero ; "  and  thus  unwittingly  is  led 
to  mbstitttte  the  ablative  case  for  the  nominative. 

"  The  dozen  wkUe  lueee  in  their  coa/."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

In  what  is  here  said  of  the  luce  (the  pike,  or  Jack),  the 
poet  is  supposed  to  make  some  satirical  reference  to  Sir 
Thamsa  Lucy,  his  Stratford  prosecutor ;  but  the  ambiguity 
of  the  passage  is  so  much  more  evident  than  the  satire,  that 
it  bas  probably  plagued  the  commentators  far  worse  than  it 
did  the  kni^t.  Shallow's  phrase,  "  The  luce  is  the  fresh 
fidt:  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  coat"  (which  occurs  a  few  lines 
^er),  is  thou^t  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  imply,  that  the  "  fresh 
fitb"  ii  the  coat  of  an  ancient  family;  while  the  "  salt  fish"  is 
the  cost  of  a  merchant,  grown  rich  by  trading  over  the  sea. 
Thi>  explanation  is  at  least  ingenious,  if  not  quite  satisfactory. 

**  Out-run  on  Co<mM."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  annual  games  celebrated  on  Cots- 
*<dd,  in  Gloucestershire.  They  were  revived  by  a  certain 
*fr-  Robert  Dover,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I. ; 
•Bdeonsisted  of  wrestling,  leaping,  pitching  the  bar,  handling 
^  pike,  dancing  of  women,  various  kinds  of  hunting,  and 
P«^tiCTilsrly  coursing  the  hare  with  greyhounds.  These  fes- 
tiTities  have  been  commemorated  in  verse  by  Ben  Jonson, 
I^Jton.  and  Bandolph,  in  a  work  called  "  Ammalia  Du- 
•iimiA," 

"Known  in  eovfue/."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

1^  is  a  quibble  between  council  and  eouneel.  The 
"^  word  is  still  used  to  imply  sccresy ;  as  in  the  phrase, 
*'  k«ep  your  own  counseL"  FalstafT's  meaning  is,  "  you  had 
•*««  keep  the  matter  to  yourself,  otherwise  you'll  only 
**l«ighedat." 

"  Good  worlt  I  good  eabbt^.*'— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  word  "  worts"  was  formerly  used  to  express  all  vege- 
tsblcs  of  the  cabbage  kind.  "  Colewort"  is  stiU  a  term  hi  use. 


"  Conef<aicMng  raiealt,"'-Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

A  coney-catcher  was  a  cheat  or  sharper.  As  coney  Is  the 
name  of  a  young  rabbit,  the  phrase  probably  implied  that  the 
fools  these  sharpers  preyed  upon  were  as  easily  caught  as 
the  inexperienced  animals. 

"  You  Banburg  cAeese."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

This  is  said  in  ridicule  of  Blender's  meagreness  of  person, 
a  Banbury  cheese  being  remarkably  thin.  In  "  Jack  Drum's 
Entertainment"  (1601),  there  is  this  passage :  "Put  off  your 
clothes,  and  you  are  like  a  Banbury  cheese,  nothing  but 
paring." 

"How  noWf  Mepkoeiopkilusr^Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

This  Is  the  name  of  a  spirit  in  the  old  histories  of  Faustus. 
Marlowe  and  Goethe  have  mainly  contributed  to  keep  it 
in  famJHar  use. 

"  MiU-eiaepeneee^Bdward  ahovel-hoardi.*'^Aci  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  first-named  coins  were  used  as  counters ;  the  second, 
were  the  broad  shillings  of  Edward  VI.,  and  used  at  the 
game  of  shovel-board,  now  called  shuffle-board.  Slender 
states  that  his  lamented  "  shovel-boards  "  had  cost  him  "  two 
shilling  and  twopence  a-piece ; "  and  the  matter  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Douce:— "We  must  suppose  that  the  shillings 
purchased  of  the  miller  had  been  hoarded  by  him,  and  were 
in  high  preservation,  and  heavier  than  those  which  had  been 
worn  in  circulation.  These  would,  consequently,  be  of 
greater  importance  to  a  nice  player  at  the  game  of  shovel- 
board;  and  induce  him,  especially  if  an  opulent  man,  to 
procure  them  at  a  price  far  beyond  their  ori^al  value." 

"Latten  bilbo,**^Aet  I.,  Scene  1. 

Another  allusion  to  Slender's  person.  Latten  is  a  mixed 
metal  of  copper  and  calamine,  and  cast  in  thin  plates ;  it 
would  consequently,  both  in  edge  and  substance,  be  a  vile 
material  for  making  bilboes.  We  are  told  also  that  the  word 
latten  is  still  used  in  the  north,  as  equivalent  to  tin.  Steevens 
suggests,  with  great  probability,  that  the  word  should  be 
lathen  bilbo.  Falstaff  talks  of  driving  the  Prince  and  his 
subjects  before  him  with  a  dagger  of  lath. 

"Marry  frop."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

This  apparently  was  an  exclamation  of  triumph,  when  a 
man  was  caught  in  his  own  snare,  or  otherwise  punished  as 
the  consequence  of  his  own  behaviour. 

"  Conelueione  paeeed  ike  eareiree."— Act  1.,  Scene  1. 

The  ingenious  Bardolph  appears  somewhat  affectedly  ob- 
scure in  tliis  passage;  he  is  trying  to  escape,  like  the  cuttle- 
fish, in  a  darkness  of  his  own  creation.  If  we  allow  him  to 
have  any  distinct  meaning,  he  probably  intends  to  say  that 
the  whole  affair  passed  all  reasonable  bounds,  and  became 
a  scene  of  confusion,  In  which,  unfortunately,  even  his  inno- 
cence could  not  protect  him  from  suspicion.  This  erudite 
defence  serves  his  purpose  of  confounding  Slender,  who 
answos,  "  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too." 
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"  AUhallownuu  latt^  a  fortnight  afore  Miehaelmeu.^ 

Act  I.,  Scene  I. 

This  is  a  chronological  enor  of  the  very  particular  Simple, 
and  one  no  doubt  intended  by  the  poet.  Allhallows  is,  in 
reality,  five  weeks  after  Michaelmas. 

"  Three  ventftfor  a  dish  of  stewed  prunee." — Act  I.,  Scene  I. 

Three  veneys  signifies  three  bouts,  or  eome$-on;  from  the 
French  word  venir. 

**I  have  seen  Saekerton  loou.** — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Sackerson  was  the  name  of  a  bear  exhibited  at  Paris 
Garden,  Southwark,  in  Shakipere's  time.  The  custom  then 
was  to  name  the  animals  after  their  owners.  Sir  John 
Davies,  in  his  "  Epiorams,"  has  a  satirical  allusion  to  the 
prevalent  custom  of  bear-baiting : — 

"  Publius,  a  student  of  the  common  law, 
To  Paris  Garden  doth  himself  withdraw : 
Leaving  old  Ployden,  Dyer,  and  Broke  alone. 
To  see  old  Harry  Hunkes  and  Sacarson." 

"  Bff  cock  andpne.** — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

A  common  adjuration  of  the  period.  Cock  is  a  corruption 
of  the  sacred  Name ;  the  pye  is  a  table  in  the  old  Roman 
offices,  shewing  how  to  find  the  service  of  the  day. 


II 


Lei  tme  tee  thee  froth  and  lime." — ^Act  I.,  Scene  3. 


Frothing  was  produced  by  soaping  the  bottom  of  the 
tankard;  lime  was  put  into  the  sack  (sherry),  to  make  It 
sparkle. 

"  Steai  at  a  minute'e  rest,"— Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

Nym's  meaning  is,  that  a  thief  should  be  always  ready 
to  practice  quickly  and  dexterously. 

"  She  hath  a  legion  of  angel*."— Ad  I.,  Scene  3. 
The  allusion  here  is  to  the  coin  called  an  angel. 

"  Oourd  andfuUam  hold*,"— Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

These  were  terms  for  fslse  dice.  The  gourd  is  supposed 
to  have  had  a  secret  cavity ;  the  fullams  were  loaded. 

"  The  revolt  of  mien  i*  dangerou*.**^Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

That  is,  the  change  of  countenance  produced  by  Jealousy 
implies  danger. 
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A  CainrcoUmred  heard," — ^Act  I.,  Scene  4. 


In  old  tapestries,  Cain  and  Judas  were  represented  with 
yellow  beards. 

"  A*  toll  a  man  of  hi*  hand*  "—Act  I.,  Scene  4. 

That  Is,  as  brave  or  strong  a  man  of  his  height  The  term 
hands,  to  signify  height,  is  still  in  use  with  reference  to 
horses. 


"  Thou^  love  u*e  reaaon  for  hi*  grecuian"  &c 

Act  II.,  Scene  I. 

Precisian  was  a  term  applied  to  the  Puritans.  The  mean- 
ing probably  is,  "though  love  allows  reason  to  talk  in  a 
moral  or  prudent  strain,  he  by  no  means  looks  to  him  for  a 
cure,  or  consults  him  as  to  the  m«ans  of  gaining  his  ends." 

"Flemieh  drunkard."— Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

The  Tioe  of  ezceasivie  drinking  is  said  to  have  been  mainly 
naturalised  in  England  by  those  soldiers  of  fortune  who  had 
served  in  th«  Flemish  wara.  Sir  John  Smythe,  in  bis  **  Cca- 
TAXK  DxscoDftSM,"  pubUshad  in  1590,  after  giving  some  ac- 


count of  the  practices  of  these  men,  adds,  that  in  consequence 
of  their  example,  "  the  aforesaid  detestable  vice  has  uken 
wonderAil  roote  in  our  English  nation,  that  was  wont  to  be, 
of  all  other  nations  in  Christendom,  one  of  the  soberest" 

"  The*e  knight*  will  haek,"— Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

This  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  vast  number  of  knights 
created  by  James  I.,  soon  after  his  accession.  Mrs.  Page 
may  mean  to  say,  knighthood  will  become  so  conunon  or 
hacknied,  tliat  it  is  not  worth  your  while  to  change  the  title 
by  which  thou  art  at  present  called  ("  alter  the  article  of  thy 
gentry"),  merely  to  obtain  so  cheap  an  honour. 

"  We  hum  daglighi."— Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

That  is,  we  are  wasting  time  in  talk ;  for  which  there  is 
no  more  occasion  than  for  a  candle  by  daylight 

"  The  tune  of  Greenr*leeve*."—Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

This  was  the  name  of  a  Tery  popular  ballad.  The  music 
is  said  to  be  preserred  in  the  well-known  song  in  the 
*'BxooAms'OpxaA," 

"  Since  laws  were  made  for  every  degree." 

"  Hope  i*  a  curtail  dog."— Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

A  dog  of  base  kind,  one  who  misses  his  game ;  the  tail 
having  been  considered  necessary  to  swiftness. 

"  Such  a  Cataian."— Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

The  Chinese  were  then  so  called,  firom  Cathay,  or  China. 
The  travels  of  Mandeville  and  others  had  possessed  Euro- 
peans with  a  strong  notion  of  the  subtlety  and  talent  for 
juggling  of  these  people ;  hence  probably  the  term  was  used 
to  denote  a  sharper. 

"  Stand*  *o  firmly  on  hi*  wif^*  f^aUtg."—Act  II.,  Scene  I. 

A  phrase  equivalent  to  saying,  "  has  such  perfect  con- 
fidence in  his  frail  wife." 

"  The  world'*  mine  opeter.*'— Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Pistol's  phrase  signifies,  that  if  he  cannot  get  private 
assistance,  he  will  prey  upon  the  world  by  violence. 

"  Hetort  the  *um  in  equipage,"— Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

The  term  equipage  may  signify  either  plunder  or  grstvi- 
tons  attendance. 

"  Loet  the  handU  «^  her  fan,"— Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

The  fans  of  Elisabeth's  days  were  fisr  more  costly  than 
those  of  modem  date.  The  fan  itself  was  composed  of 
ostrich  or  other  valuable  feathers,  and  the  handles  were 
usually  silver  or  gold,  and  s<nnetimes  inlaid  with  Jewels. 

"  A  *hori  knife  and  a  throng."— Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

That  is.  take  a  short  knife  and  get  into  a  throng,  or  crowd, 
to  cut  purses. 

"  Your  wtanor  qf  Pickt-hateh."— Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

The  term  pickt-hateh  is  probably  derived  fkom  the  pickes, 
or  fastenings,  placed  upon  the  hatches  of  the  doors  ot  disre- 
putable houses,  to  prevent  sudden  or  violent  entrance. 

**  Napf  u^ich  i*  morCt  peneioner*." — ^Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

The  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  in  Elisabeth's  time, 
were  all  of  high  birth  and  large  fortune.  Their  drrss  wu 
splendid,  and  all  their  appointments  on  a  corresponding  scale. 
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Ford^*  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggram^  hi*  sfyfe." 

Act II.,  Scenes. 

That  Is,  Ford  is  a  mean  low  fellow,  and  I  will  gixe  bin  a 
more  conspicuous  title. 
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Hmri  tf  ader/*^Act  II.,  Scene  9. 


Mine  hast  waggiahly  aTslU  hisuelf  on  many  occaaiohs  of 
die  doetor't  compantire  ignorance  of  English,  to  abuse  him 
Boder  the  mask  of  compliment  He  here  calls  him  "heart 
of  elder : "  the  JetC  is,  that  the  elder  is  filled  with  pith. 

**  Cr^d  gamAr-'Aet  II.,  Scene  3. 

More  probably,  "  cry  aim  ;**  a  term  derired  from  archery, 
sgatiying^  "  if  yon  approre,  say  so.'* 


To  Jkathw  riverMf**  ftc. — Act  III.,  Scene  1. 


The  Tcnes  here  sung  by  the  doleftd  duellist  are  taken 
(with  some  Taxiations)  from  the  beautiftil  old  ballad,  supposed 
to  be  viitten  by  Marlowe,  '*  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my 
lore."  The  line  interposed  with  them,  "  lIHien  as  I  sat  in 
Babykm,**  forms  part  of  the  ancient  version  of  the  lS7th 
Ptulm,  and  may  be  supposed  to  force  itself  on  the  recollec- 
tioD  of  Sir  Hugh,  Dram  his  professional  habits. 

"He  tpMki  hoUdagr— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

That  Is,  in  a  holiday  style.  Hie  meaning  substantially 
is,  that  his  manner  of  address  is  as  much  superior  to  the 
cwmmon,  as  is  a  holiday  to  an  ordinary  working  day. 

<•  'Tit  in  kit  tolioju."— Act  III.,  Scene  S. 

The  host  alludes  to  the  plant  commonly  called  "  bache- 
Wt  bnttons.'*  It  is  said  to  hare  been  a  practice  for  country 
vooexs  to  carry  it  in  their  pockets;  and  to  anticipate  good  or 
bad  raeccss  finm  its  growing  or  not  growing. 

'*IJuM  driuk  inpipe-mnejirst  with  kirn."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

That  is,  in  wine  flrom  the  pipe.  From  the  words  that  fol- 
lov  (*«I'I1  make  him  dance'*)>  it  appears  that  Ford  intends 
a  qnibble  on  the  word,  by  referring  it  to  the  musical  instru- 
meat. 

**  Sow  now,  mp  eyas-mawftef." — ^Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

£yaa  was  the  term  for  an  unfledged  hawk;  musket,  sig- 
nified the  sparrow-hawk.  The  compound  term,  therefore, 
implies  something  little  and  young. 

"Ton  liMe  Jaek-o'-Unt."— Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

This  was  a  puppet  set  up  to  be  thrown  at  in  Lent.  The 
bsxbanms  practice  prevailed,  and  is  probably  not  yet  quite 
extinct,  of  using  a  living  cock  for  this  purpose. 

*'  *Have  I  eoMf^  mp  hiovenlp  Jewel  f  '* 

Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

This  line  is  the  first  of  a  song  in  Sidney's  "  Astaophjbl 
AID  Stxila.** 

"Th4A^-*ire,  Iho  Ore  valiant,**  &c.— Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

The  ship-tire  la  thought  to  have  been  a  dress  of  an  open 
and  flaonting  description:  for  "tire  valiant,"  we  should 
probably  read  "  tire  vailant,"  or  veiled,  in  which  the  person 
was  more  concealed.  The  general  meaning,  however,  ob- 
noasly  is,  that  the  beauty  of  the  lady  would  become  uiy 
dicss  dw  should  choose  to  assume. 

**Smea  KkeBuekUrthwryr^Aet  III.,  Scene  3. 

This  place  was  the  residence  of  druggists,  who  sold  all 
kinds  of  herbs. 

**/  ««0  en$conce  me  hdUnd  the  arras.** — Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

The  allusions  to  this  convenient  mode  of  concealment 
an  frequent  in  Shakspere  and  other  writers  of  the  period. 
There  was  a  vacant  space  between  the  walls  and  the  wooden 
frames  on  which  the  arras  was  hung. 


**Sot  now  nftcape.**— >Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

This  alludes  to  the  practice  of  uncaping  or  turning  out 
a  bag-fox,  when  all  the  holes  were  stopped  at  which  he 
might  escape. 

"1*11  make  a  thafl  or  a  bolt  on*t.**— Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

That  Is,  "  By  venturing  I  shaU  be'sure  to  produce  some 
effect,  much  or  little."  A  shaft  was  a  long  sharp  arrow;  a 
bolt,  a  shcnrt  thick  one,  used  for  inferior  purposes. 

"Come  cut  and  lonff-iail."— Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

The  conmientatoxs  are  much  divided  about  the  meaning 
of  this  phrase,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  one  of 
the  time.  The  moat  probable  explanation  is,  that  persons 
not  entitled  to  right  of  chase  were  obliged  to  cut  their  doga' 
tails:  the  animals  so  cut  were  called  curt-tails  (from  the 
French  word  "  court,"  signifying  short),  and  by  contraction, 
curs.  Slender's  meaning  is,  "  I  will  do  what  I  say,  happen 
or  come  what  will;  despite  the  interference  of  clown  or 
gentli 


"I  tee  yoit  are  obteqniout  in  pour  love.**— Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 
That  is,  observant  of  forma  or  ceremonies. 

"  There  *t  her  thrwn-hat,  and  her  mt^fier  too.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

Coarse  hats  were  probably  made  of  the  end  of  a  weaver's 
waxp,  which  Is  called  the  thrum.  The  mufiler  was  used  to 
cover  the  lower  part  of  the  frkoe. 

"Mp  mauTt  aunt  of  Brentford.**— Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

This  old  woman  of  Brentford  was  a  real  person.  She  is 
mentioned  in  various  old  ballads  as  a  notorious  fortune- 
teller. 
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There  would  be  no  period  to  the  Jett.**— Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 
That  is,  no  proper  termination  or  catastrophe. 

"  Thep  mutt  come  o/."— Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

This  phrase  is  used  as  an  equivalent  for  the  more  modem 
one  "come  down" — ^pay  handsomely. 

"Andfairp-like,  to-pineh  the  unclean  knight " 

Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

A  similar  use  of  the  word  to,  as  a  prefix,  in  order  to 
lengthen  out  the  line,  is  found  occasionally  in  Spenser :  as, 

"  With  locks  all  loose,  and  raiment  all  to-tore." 
Milton  also  avails  himself  of  tbv  same  license,  in  his  Comus : 

"  Were  all  to-rufiled,  and  sometimes  impaired." 

"Hit  standing-bed  and  trucklo-bed.**— Act  IV.,  Scene  5. 

The  standing-bed  was  the  place  of  repose  for  the  master; 
the  truckle,  or  running,  bed  was  placed  under  it,  and  occu- 
pied by  the  servanL 

"Ap,  marrp  wat  it,  mutele-thell.**— Act  IV.,  Scene  5. 

Simple  probably  follows  up  his  question  relating  to  the 
awful  old  woman,  with  a  look  of  open-mouthed  eagerness ; 
and  Falstaff,  whom  nothing  of  the  ludicrous  escapes,  calls 
him  moasel'Shell  firom  that  circumstance. 

"Since  Ifortwore  mptelfat  prtmero."— Act  IV.,  Scene  5. 

This  was  a  fashionable  game :  it  was  won  by  the  player 
who  first  shewed  a  certain  order  of  cards. 

"Quaint  in  green.'*— Act  IV.,  Scene  6. 

"Quaintly"  appears  to  have  been  used  to  signify  either 
fantastically  or  gracefully;  it  always,  however,  implied 
something  strange  or  peculiar. 
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**Lel  the  tky  rain  potatoes.** — Act  V.,  Scene  5. 

A  notion  appears  to  have  prevailed,  on  Die  flrst  intro- 
duction of  this  innocent  vegetable,  that  it  was  an  amorous 
provocative. 

"Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck."— Act\.,  Scene  5. 

That  is,  like  a  buck  sent  as  a  bribe.  Tho8e  who  adopted 
the  practice  would  be  likely  to  make  the  bribe  available  as 
far  as  possible,  by  sending  the  haunches  in  different  directions. 

"My  ihoulderi  for  the  fellow  of  this  walk." — Act  V.,  Scene  5. 

Meaning  the  keeper.  He  was  entitled  by  custom  to  the 
shoulders  and  humble,  or  knees,  of  the  deer.  Hence,  no 
doubt,  the  phrase,  "  eat  humble  pic" — to  feed  off  an  inferior 
dish ;  figuratively,  to  be  reduced  to  submission. 

"Enter  Sir  Huoh  Evaks  likea  tatyr,"  &c.— Act  V.,  Scene  V. 

This  long  stage-direction  was  concocted  by  Malone  from 
the  early  quartoa.  The  folio  has  none  whatever  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  performers  who  played  Pistol  and  Mrs.  Quickly 
were,  from  lack  of  numbers  in  tlie  company,  compelled  to 
appear  also  in  the  fairy  group.  This  supposition  explains  the 
apparent  anomaly  (particularly  as  regards  Pistol)  of  their 
appearing  on  this  occasion,  and  having  such  unaccustomed 
language  attributed  to  them. 

"  Orphan-heirs  affixed  destiny."— Act  V.,  Scene  5. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  passage  has  been  ^ven. 
The  text  is  probably  corrupt.  Warburton  very  plausibly 
proposes  to  read  "  ouphen-bein ;  i.  e.  you  elves,  who  minis- 
ter and  succeed  in  some  of  the  works  of  destiny."  Fanner 
supposes  the  term  to  be  applied  to  a  "  part  of  the  troop,  as 
mortals  by  birth,  but  adopted  by  the  fairies  ;  orphans,  in  re- 
spect of  their  real  parents,  and  now  only  dependent  on  des- 
tiny herself."  Shakspere  frequently  uses  the  word  heirs,  in 
the  sense  of  children.  By  "ouphen-heirs  of  fixed  destiny," 
he  might,  therefore,  by  no  very  strained  interpretation,  be 
supposed  to  mean  "  fairy  children,  who  execute  the  decrees 
of  destiny." 

"Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy.** — Act  V.,  Scene  5. 

That  is,  let  her  who  has  performed  her  religious  duties  be 
secure  against  the  grosser  illusions  of  fancy ;  have  her  sleep, 
like  that  of  infancy,  free  from  disordered  dreams.  It  was 
supposed  that  invisible  beings  had  the  power  of  di.sturbiug 
with  dreams,  or  otherwise  annoying,  those  who  had  not 
prayed  ere  they  slept.     Shakspere  makes  Imogen  exclaim — 

"  To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  gods  1 
From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night. 
Guard  me,  beseech  ye !" 

"A  man  of  middle  earth." — Act  V,,  Scene  5. 

As  the  ethereal  regions  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  by 
spirits,  and  those  under  ground  by  fairies,  to  man  was  given 
the  middle  or  intermediate  space. 

"  Vile  worm, 
Thou  wast  o'erlooked  eren  in  thy  birth." 

Act  v.,  Scene  5. 

Meaning,  probably,  "  thou  hast  been  an  object  of  con- 
tempt from  thy  earliest  hour  to  the  present." 


"  Lust  is  but  a  bloody  fire.**— Act  V.,  Scene  5. 
That  is,  "  but  a  fire  in  the  blood." 

"  Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  tumf* 

Act  v.,  Sctne  5. 

There  is  still  a  tree  in  Windsor  Home  or  Little  Park, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  this  unquiet  old  forester. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  tlie  identical  oak  alluded  to  by  Shaks- 
pere, rrninins  a  disputed  point.  Mr.  Jesse,  in  his  second  series 
of  "  Gleanings"  (published  in  1834),  contends  for  the  aifinn- 
ative ;  and  thus  supports  his  opinion,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  •'  The  Times"  newspaper  (Nov.  28,  1838.) 

"  To  set  the  matter  at  rest,  I  will  now  repeat  the  substance 
of  some  information  given  to  me  relative  to  Heme's  Oak,  by 
Mr.  Ingalt  [Engall],  the  present  respectable  bailiff  and 
manager  of  Windsor  Home  Park.  He  states,  that  he  was 
appointed  to  that  situation  by  George  III.,  about  forty  years 
ago.  On  receiving  his  appointment,  he  was  directed  to 
attend  upon  the  Kipg  at  the  Castle ;  and  on  arriving  there, 
he  found  his  Majesty  with  '  the  old  Lord  Winchilsea.'  After 
a  little  delay,  the  King  set  off  to  w^alk  in  the  park,  attended 
by  Lord  Winchilsea ;  and  Mr.  Ingalt  was  desired  to  follow 
them.  Nothing  was  said  to  him,  until  the  King  stopped 
opposite  an  oak  tree ;  he  then  turned  to  Mr.  Ingalt,  and  said, 
'  I  brought  you  here  to  point  out  this  tree  to  you  :  I  commit 
it  to  your  especial  charge ;  and  take  care  that  no  damage  is 
ever  done  to  it.  I  had  rather  that  every  tree  in  the  park 
should  be  cut  down,  than  that  this  tree  should  be  hurt.  This 
is  Heme's  Oak.*  Mr.  Ingalt  added,  that  this  was  the  tree  still 
standing  near  Queen  Elizabeth's  Walk,  and  is  the  same  tree 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  given  a  sketch  of,  in  my 
'  Gleanings  in  Natural  History.'  Sapless  and  leafiess  it 
certainly  is,  and  its  rugged  bark  has  all  disappeared. 
'  Its  boughs  are  mossed  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  grey  antiquity  ; ' 

But  there  it  stands — and  long  may  it  do  so, — an  object  of 
interest  to  every  admirer  of  our  immortal  bard." 

"  See  you  these,  husband  f  do  not  these  fair  fokes 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  f* 

Act  v.,  Scene  5. 

The  speaker  (Mrs.  Page)  probably  refers  to  the  horns  that 
have  decorated  the  head  of  Falstaff ;  and  seenos  to  express 
an  opinion  that  such  things  are  in  place  in  a  forest,  where 
there  are  animals  destined  to  wear  them ;  but  not  so  in  a 
town,  where  they  are  the  supposed  appendage  of  a  oomuta 

"  Ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o*er  me.** — Act  V.,  Scenes. 

This  obscure  passage  has  given  rise  to  many  attempti  at 
explanation.  For  "  plummet,"  Dr.  Farmer  proposes  to  read 
"  planet"  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  Falstaff  alludes 
to  tlie  plumb-line  used  at  sea,  and  means  to  say,  "  I  feel  my 
brain  so  dry,  my  wit  so  shallow,  that  even  ignorance  (or 
folly)  itself  is  able  to  sound  my  depth,  or  gauge  me  to  the 
bottom." 

"  When  night-dogs  run^  all  sorts  of  deer  are  chased.'' 

That  is,  when  secret  or  unlawftil  sport  is  going  on.  there 
is  no  knowing  who  will  be  the  victim.  Falstaff  alludes  to 
the  unexpected  captiire  of  Anne  Page  by  Fenton. 
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EVERAL  of  the  conjectural  chronologists  of  the  plays  of  Shakspere 
assign  a  very  late  date  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  "  Twelfth 
NioHT;"  considering  it,  indeed,  to  have  heen  the  last-written  of 
all  his  wondrous  dramas:  and,  certainly,  of  his  many  marvellous 
works,  there  is  not  one  upon  which  the  seal  of  that  consummate 
perfection  for  which  even  the  most  exalted  genius  must  stand 
indebted  to  all-maturing  Time,  is  more  lovelily  and  vividly  set 
But  the  truth  is,  little  is  positively  known  as  to  the  actual  order 
in  which  the  plays  of  Shakspere  were  either  written  or  acted :  and 
of  his  numerous  commentators,  the  figural  labours  have  been 
equally  futile  and  superfluous  with  the  great  bulk  of  their  verbal 
ingenuities. 

The  story  of  the  serious  portions  of  this  fine  play,  **  the  right 
happy  and  copious  industry"  (as  his  contemporary  Webster  some- 
what sneeringly  phrases  it)  of  its  great  author  may  have  derived 
from  one  of  Belleforest's  "  Histgires  Tragiques,"  or  from  its 
Italian  original,  the  thirty -sixth  novel  of  the  second  part  of  the 
"  Tales  gf  Bandello  ; "  a  novelist  in  whose  rich  mine  all  the 
dramatists  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  wrought  deeply  for  the  mate- 
rials of  their  incessant  gorgeous  poetic  coinage ;  from  one  of  the 
"  EoLGGs"  of  Bamaby  Oooge,  whose  poems  were  published  in  1563 ; 
or  from  the  "  Histgry  of  Apgllonius  and  Silla,"  which  was  printed  in  1583,  in  a  miscellany  entitled, 
'*RiCH,  HIS  Farewell  to  Military  Profession."  It  was,  however,  the  mere  form  of  which  Shakspere 
availed  himself:  the  subtle  spirit  of  the  work  is  his,  and  his  alone :  and  the  exquisitely  comic  characters 
of  the  drama — ^that  prince-royal  of  joyous  topers.  Sir  Toby  Belch,  a  joker  worthy  to  have  been  the  intimate 
of  Sir  John  Falstaff:  the  foolish,  prodigal,  conceited,  quarrelsome,  cowardly,  super-silly  fortune-hunter. 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  (a  distant  cousin,  we  have  always  thought,  of  Master  Abraham  Slender),  who 
"harms  his  wit"  by  his  "great  eating  of  beef;"  who  has  "an  excellent  head  of  hair,"  that  "hangs  like 
flax  on  a  distafiT;"  who,  in  dancing,  has  "the  back-trick  simply  as  strong  as  any  man  in  Illjrria;"  and 
who  "delights  in  masks  and  revels  sometimes  altogether:"  the  exuberantly  witty  Clown,  Festo  the 
Jester,  "  a  fool  that  the  lady  Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in,"  and  whose  veriest  freedoms  are, 
therefore,  rendered  permissive,  and  even  sacred,  to  the  lady  Olivia ;  he,  the  pathetic  vocalist,  who  "  takes 
pleasure  in  singing:"  Malvolio,  the  fantastic,  ill-natured,  self- admiring,  and  sadly  but  deservedly 
bttricked  steward:  and  the  vivacious  little  Maria,  "  the  youngest  wren  of  nine,"  the  "  nettle  of  India : " — 
these  admirable  creations  are  Shakspere's,  soul,  body,  and  all ! 

As  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  poetry  of  this  play,  the  sweetest  spirit  of  love  floats  balmily  over  the 

heart  and  imagination, 

"  Like  the  tweet  louth. 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour." 

The  sense  is  saturated  with  it  We  are  "  canopied  with  bowers,"  under  the  fragrant  beauty  of  which  our 
love-thoughts  "lie  rich"  beyond  richness.  By  the  "rich  golden  shaft"  of  the  heavenliest  of  human 
passions,  are  killed  "the  flock  of  all  afiections  else  that  live  in  us;"  and  in  its  sole  and  omnipotent 
power  we  are  chained,  entranced,  spell -bound : 

"  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  throned  I" 


tnd  one  which,  in  the  mysterious  distance,  we  hear  calling  to  us  alluringly  for  ever. 
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ScEHB  I. — Jn  jipariment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Ettn-DuiE, Curio,  LoTda;  Maaaaat  atlendtng. 
Duke.  If  muaic  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on, 
Gite  me  eiceu  of  it ;  that,  surfeiting, 

The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  bo  die, 

That  itrain  again ; — it  had  a  djing  fall ; 

0,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sveet  south, 

^W  brealhei  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 

Riesling  and  giving  odouc. — Enough ;  no  more  ; 

Ti»  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 

0  ipirit  of  love,  how  quiek  and  freeh  art  thou ! 

That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 

RKeiveth  m  the  lea,  nought  enten  there. 


Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'er. 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price. 
Even  in  a  minut«  !   bo  full  of  ihapes  is  &ncy. 
That  it  alone  ia  high-fantastical. 

Car.  Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lordt 

Duke.  What,  Curio  1 

Cur.  The  hart. 

Duke.  Why,  *o  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  have ; 
O,  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Methoitght  she  pu^ed  the  air  of  pestilence ; 
That  instant  was  1  turned  into  a  hart  j 
And  my  desires,  Uke  fell  and  cruel  hounds. 
E'er  since  punue  me. — How  now?  what  news 
fhim  her  7 
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SCENES  II.  AND  III. 


Enter  Valentine. 

Val.  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  admitted, 
But  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer : 
The  element  itself,  till  seven  years  heat, 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view ; 
But,  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk. 
And  water  once  a^day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine  :  aU  this  to  season 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh 
And  lasting  in  her  sad  remembrance. 

Duke.  O,  she  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother, 
How  will  she  love  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  killed  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her !  when  liver,  brain  and  heart. 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied  and  filled 
(Her  sweet  perfections)  with  one  self  king ! — 
Away  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers ; 
Love-thoughts  lie  rich  when  canopied  with  bowers. 

[_ExeunL 

Scene  II. — Ilie  Sea^coasL 

Enter  Viola,  Captain,  and  Sailors. 

Fio,  What  country,  friends,  is  this  ? 

Cap,  lUyria,  lady. 

Fio.  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria  ? 
My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium. 
Perchance  he  is  not  drowned : — What  think  you, 
sailors? 

Cap.  It  is  perchance  that  you  yourself  were 
saved. 

Fio.  O  my  poor  brother !  and  so,  perchance, 
may  he  be. 

Cap.  True,  madam :  and,  to  comfort  you  with 
chance, 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split, 
When  you,  and  that  poor  number  saved  with  you, 
Hung  on  oiu:  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother, 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a  strong  mast  that  lived  upon  the  sea ; 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves, 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Fio.  For  saying  so,  there  *s  gold ; 

Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  hope, 
Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority, 
The  like  of  him.     Know'st  thou  this  country  ? 

Cap.  Ay,  madam,  well ;  for  I  was  bred  and  bom 
Not  three  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Fio.  Who  governs  here? 

Cap.  A  noble  duke  in  nature. 

As  in  his  name. 

Fio,  What  is  his  name  ? 

Cap.  Orsino. 


Fio.  Orsino!  I  have  heard  my  father  name  him: 
He  was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap.  And  so  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late  : 
For  but  a  month  ago  I  went  from  hence ; 
And  then  't  was  fresh  in  murmur  (as,  you  know, 
What  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of) 
That  he  did  seek  the  love  of  fair  Olivia. 

Fio.  What's  she  ? 

Cap.  A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  count 
That  died  some  twelvemonth  since ;  then  leaving 

her 
In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother. 
Who  shortly  also  died  :  for  whose  dear  love. 
They  say,  she  hath  abjured  the  company 
And  sight  of  men. 

Fio.  O,  that  I  served  that  lady : 

And  might  not  be  delivered  to  the  world 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow, 
What  my  estate  is. 

Cap.  That  were  hard  to  compass. 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit , 
No,  not  the  duke's. 

Fio.  There  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  thee,  captain ; 
And  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 
I  pray  thee,  and  I  '11  pay  thee  bounteously. 
Conceal  me  what  I  am,  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as  haply  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.     I  '11  serve  this  duke; 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him ; 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains ;  for  I  can  sing, 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music, 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  service. 
What  else  may  hap,  to  time  I  will  commit ; 
Only  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit. 

Cap.  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  1 11  be ; 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see ! 

Fio.  I  thank  thee ;  lead  me  on.         lExeunt. 


Scene  III. — A  Roam  in  Olivia's  house. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria. 

i^tV  Toby.  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to 
take  the  death  of  her  brother  thus  ?  I  am  sure 
care 's  an  enemy  to  life. 

Mar.  By  my  troth.  Sir  Toby,  you  must  come 
in  earlier  o'  nights ;  your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes 
great  exceptions  to  your  ill  hours. 

Sir  Toby.  Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself  within 
the  modest  limits  of  order. 

Sir  Toby.  Confine?  I  *11  confine  myself  no  finer 
than  I  am ;  these  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink 
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in,  ud  M>  be  (heie  boots  tool  an'  they  be  Dot,  let 
Ihem  hang  themselves  in  theii  own  gtrapi. 

Mar.  That  quaffing  wid  drinking  will  undo 
yna :  I  heird  my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday ;  and  of 
■  fiialiih  knight,  that  you  brought  In  one  night 
hare  to  be  her  wooer. 

S'»  Tahy.  WhoT  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek? 

Mar.  Ay,  he. 

Sr  Toby.  He 's  as  tall  a  man  as  any 's  in  Illyria. 

Mar.  What 's  that  to  the  purpose ! 

Sir  Teiy.  Why,  he  has  three  tfaouaand  ducats 


Mar,  Ay;  buthe'U  havebuta  year  inaH  these 
ducats  ;  he's  a  very  fool  and  a  prodigal. 

5'ir  Jofry-Fye,  that  you Ulaay  bo!  he  plays  o' the 
viol-de-gambo,  and  apeolu  three  or  four  languages 
word  for  word  without  book,  and  hath  all  the  good 
gifts  of  nature. 

Afar.  He  hath,  indeed,— almost  natural ;  for, 
besidesthathe'safoolihe'sagreatquarrellerjand, 
but  that  he  hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the 
gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling,  't  is  thought  among 
the  prudent,  he  would  quickly  have  the  gift  of  a 
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SCENE  III. 


Sir  Toby.  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels  and 
subtractors  that  say  so  of  him.     Who  are  they? 

Mar.  They  that  add,  moreover,  he's  drunk 
nightly  in  your  company. 

Sir  Toby,  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece ; 
I  *11  drink  to  her  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in 
my  throat,  and  drink  in  Illyria :  He's  a  coward  and 
a  coystril  that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece  till  his 
brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a  parish  top.  What, 
wench  ?  Castiliano  vulgo ;  for  here  comes  Sir 
Andrew  Agueface. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

Sir  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch !  how  now,  Sir  Toby 
Belch? 

Sir  Toby.  Sweet  Sir  Andrew ! 

Sir  And.  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 

Mar.  And  you  too,  sir. 

Sir  Toby.  Accost,  Sir  Andrew,  accost. 

Sir  And.  What 's  that 

Sir  Toby.  My  niece's  chambermaid. 

Sir  And.  Good  Mistress  Accost,  I  desire  better 
acquaintance. 

Mar,  My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Good  Mistress  Mary  Accost, — 

Sir  Toby,  You  mistake,  knight;  accost  is,  front 
her,  board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

Sir  And,  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  undertake 
her  in  this  company.  Is  that  the  meaning  of  accost  ? 

Mar.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  Toby.  An'  thou  let  part  so.  Sir  Andrew, 
'would  thou  mightst  never  draw  sword  again. 

Sir  And,  An'  you  part  so,  mistress,  I  would  I 
might  never  draw  sword  again.  Fair  lady,  do  you 
think  you  have  fools  in  hand  ? 

Mar.  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  but  you  shall  have :  and 
here 's  my  hand. 

Mar,  Now,  sir,  thought  is  free :  I  pray  you, 
bring  your  hand  to  the  buttery-bar,  and  let  itdrink. 

Sir  And,  Wherefore,  sweet  heart  ?  what 's  your 
metaphor  ? 

Mar,  It 's  dry,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Why,  I  think  so ;  I  am  not  such  an  ass 
but  I  can  keep  my  hand  dry.  But  what 's  your  jest  ? 

Mar.  A  dry  jest,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Are  you  full  of  them  t 

Mar.  Ayi  sir ;  I  have  them  at  my  fingers'  ends : 
marry,  now  I  let  go  your  hand,  I  am  barren. 

lExit  Maria. 

Sir  Toby.  O  knight,  thou  lack'st  a  cup  of  canary : 
W*hen  did  I  see  thee  so  put  down  ? 

Sir  And.  Never  in  your  life,  I  think :  unless  you 
see  canary  put  me  down :  Methinks,  sometimes 
I  have  no  more  wit  than  a  Christian,  or  an  ordinary 
man  has:  but  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and  I 
believe  that  does  harm  to  my  wit. 


Sir  Toby,  No  question. 

Sir  And.  An'  I  thought  that,  I  'd  forswear  it. 
I  '11  ride  home  to-morrow.  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  Toby,  Pourquoyy  my  dear  knight! 

Sir  And.  What  is  pourquoy  t  do  or  not  do?  I 
would  I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues,  that 
I  have  in  fencing,  dancing,  and  bear-baiting :  0, 
had  I  but  followed  the  arts  ! 

i^iV  Tohy.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent 
head  of  hair. 

Sir  And,  Why,  would  that  have  mended  my 
hair? 

Sir  Toby.  Past  question;  for  thou  seest  it  will 
not  curl  by  nature. 

Sir  And.  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough,  does 't 
not? 

Sir  Toby.  Excellent!  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  dis- 
taff; and  I  hope  to  see  a  housewife  take  thee 
between  her  legs,  and  spin  it  off. 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  I  '11  home  to-morrow.  Sir  Toby : 
your  niece  will  not  be  seen ;  or,  if  she  be,  it 's  four 
to  one  she  'H  none  of  me :  the  count  himself,  here 
hard  by,  wooes  her. 

Sir  Toby.  She  '11  none  o'  the  count ;  she  '11  not 
match  above  her  degree ;  neither  in  estate,  years, 
nor  wit ;  I  have  heard  her  swear  it.  Tut,  there 's 
life  in 't,  man. 

Sir  And,  I  'U  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am  a 
fellow  o'  the  strangest  mind  i'  the  world;  I 
delight  in  masques  and  revels  sometimes  alto- 
gether. 

Sir  Toby,  Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaws, 
knight  ? 

Sir  And,  As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatsoever 
he  be,  under  the  degree  of  my  betters ;  and  yet 
I  will  not  compare  with  an  old  man. 

Sir  Toby,  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard, 
knight? 

Sir  And,  'Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  Toby,  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to 't 

Sir  And,  And  I  think  I  have  the  back-trick 
simply  as  strong  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

Sir  Toby.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid? 
wherefore  have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  them? 
are  they  like  to  take  dust,  like  Mistress  Mall's 
picture  ?  why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a 
galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  coranto  ?  My  veiy 
walk  should  be  a  jig !  I  would  not  so  much  aa 
make  water  but  in  a  sink-a-pace.  What  dost 
thou  mean?  is  it  a  world  to  hide  virtues  in?  I 
did  think,  by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy 
leg,  it  was  formed  under  the  star  ot  a  galliard. 

Sir  And,  Ay,  'tis  strong,  and  it  does  indiffe- 
rent well  in  a  flame-coloured  stock.  ShaU  we 
set  about  some  revels  ? 

Sir  Toby.  What  shall  we  do  ebe?  were  we  not 
bom  under  Taurus  ? 


ISO 


Sir  And.  Taunu  t  thU  '■  lidei  and  heart. 
j^n-Toiy.Na.nT;  itiilegtandthighg.  Let  me 
wetheeckper:  lu!  higher i  ha,  ha! — exceUent! 

[Exeunt. 


ScEiB  IV.— ^  Boom  M  Ote  DuEe'a  Paiact. 

E^ttr  Valehtike,  taid  Viola  in  ston'*  attire. 

yaL  IfthedukecoDtlDUe  thesefavountowards 

you,  CeMiio,  you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced : 


he  hath  known  you  but  three  dayt,  and  akeadj 
you  are  no  itranger. 

Fio.  You  either  fear  hu  humour  or  my  negli- 
gence, that  you  call  in  question  the  continuance 
of  his  lore  :  !■  he  inconatant,  air,  in  hi*  favounT 

Vol,  No,  believe  me. 

Enter  Duee,  Curto,  and  Attendaala. 
Fio.  I  thank  you.     Here  cornea  the  count. 
Duke.  Who  aair  Ceaario,  ho? 
Fio.  On  your  attendance,  my  lord;  here. 
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Duke,  Stand  you  awliile  aloof. — Cesario, 
Thou  know'st  no  less  but  all ;  I  have  unclasped 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul : 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto  her; 
Be  not  denied  access,  stand  at  her  doors. 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  fix6d  foot  shall  grow 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Vio,  Sure,  my  noble  lord, 

If  she  be  so  abandoned  to  her  sorrow 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

Duke,  Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds, 
Rather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Vio,  Say,  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord ;  What 
then? 

Duke,  O,  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love, 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith  : 
It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes ; 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth, 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect. 

Vio,  I  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Dear  lad,  believe  it ; 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years, 
That  say  thou  art  a  man  :  Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  Bhrill,  and  sound. 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part. 
I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affair : — Some  four  or  five  attend  him ; 
AU,  if  you  will ;  for  I  myself  am  best 
When  least  in  company : — Prosper  well  in  this, 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord. 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vio,  I'll  do  my  best 

To  woo  your  lady :  yet,  a  barful  strife !    [Aside, 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife. 

[Exeunt, 


Scene  V. — A  Room  in  Olivia's  houte. 

Enter  Maria  and  Clown. 

Mar,  Nay,  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast  been, 
or  I  will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may 
enter,  in  way  of  thy  excuse  :  my  lady  will  hang 
thee  for  thy  absence. 

Clo,  Let  her  hang  me  1  he  that  is  well  hanged 
in  this  world,  needs  to  fear  no  colours. 

Mar,  Make  that  good. 

Ch,  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar.  A  good  lenten  answer.  I  can  tell  thee 
where  that  saying  was  bom,  of '  *  I  fear  no  colours. ' ' 

Clo,  Where,  good  Mistress  Mary  ? 

Mar,  In  the  wars ;  and  that  may  you  be  bold 
to  say  in  your  foolery. 

Cfc.  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom  that  have 
it ;  and  those  that  are  fools  let  them  use  their 
talents. 


Mar.  Yet  you  will  be  hanged  for  being  so  long 
absent ;  or,  to  be  turned  away,  is  not  that  as  good 
as  a  hanging  to  you? 

Clo.  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad 
marriage ;  and  for  turning  away,  let  summer  bear 
it  out 

Mar.  You  are  resolute  then  ? 

Ch,  Not  so  neither;  but  I  am  resolved  on 
two  points. 

Mar,  That  if  one  break,  the  other  will  hold ; 
or  if  both  break,  your  gaskins  fall. 

Clo,  Apt,  in  good  faith  ;  very  apt  1  Well,  go 
thy  way ;  if  Sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking,  thou 
wert  as  witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh  as  any  in 
Illyria. 

Mar,  Peace,  you  rogue,  no  more  o'  that ;  here 
comes  my  lady ;  make  your  excuse  wisely,  you 
were  best.  [Exii, 

Enter  Olivia  and  Malvolio. 

Clo,  Wit,  an't  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good 
fooling !  Those  wits  that  think  they  have  thee, 
do  very  often  prove  fools ;  and  I,  that  am  sure  I 
lack  thee,  may  pass  for  a  wise  man  :  For  what 
says  Quinapidus?  Better  a  witty  fool  than  a 
foolish  wit. God  bless  thee,  lady. 

Oli,  Take  the  fool  away. 

Clo,  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows  ?  Take  away 
the  lady. 

OU,  Go  to,  you  're  a  dry  fool ;  I  'U  no  more  of 
you  :  besides,  you  grow  dishonest. 

Clo,  Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good 
counsel  will  amend;  for  give  the  dry  fool  drink, 
then  is  the  fool  not  dry  ;  bid  the  dishonest  man 
mend  himself;  if  he  mend,  he  is  no  longer  dis- 
honest ;  if  he  cannot,  let  the  botcher  mend  him. 
Any  thing  that 's  mended  is  but  patched :  virtue 
that  transgresses  is  but  patched  with  sin ;  and  sin 
that  amends  is  but  patched  with  virtue.  If  that 
this  simple  syllogism  will  serve,  so ;  if  it  will  not, 
what  remedy?  As  there  is  no  true  cuckold  but 
calamity,  so  beauty 's  a  flower  :—the  lady  bade  take 
away  the  fool ;  therefore,  I  say  again,  take  her 
away. 

OU,  Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you. 

Clo,  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree ! — Lady, 
CuctMus  nonfacit  monachum;  that 's  as  much  as 
to  say,  I  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain.  Good 
madonna,  give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a  fool. 

OU.  Can  you  do  it? 

Clo,  Dexterously,  good  madonna. 

OU,  Make  your  proof. 

Clo.  I  must  catechise  you  for  it,  madonna; 
good  my  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

OU.  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  I  '11 
'bide  your  proof. 

Clo.  Good  madonna,  why  moum'st  thou  ? 
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on  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Clo,  I  think  hU  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

OH  I  know  hu  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 

Clo,  The  more  fool  you,  madonna,  to  mourn 
for  your  brother's  soul  being  in  heaven. — ^Take 
sway  the  fool,  gentlemen. 

OH,  What  think  you  of  this  fool,  Malvolio? 
doth  he  not  mend  ? 

Mai,  Yes ;  and  shall  do,  till  the  pangs  of  death 
ibake  him:  Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth 
erer  make  the  better  fool. 

Go.  God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for 
the  better  increasing  your  foUy !  Sir  Toby  will  be 
iwom  that  I  am  no  fox ;  but  he  will  not  pass  his 
word  for  two-pence  that  you  are  no  fool. 

OIL  How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio  T 

MaL  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in 
tuch  a  barren  rascal ;  I  saw  him  put  down  the  other 
day  with  an  ordinary  fool,  that  has  no  more  brain 
than  a  stone.  Look  you  now,  he 's  out  of  his  guard 
already;  unless  you  laugh  and  minister  occasion 
to  him,  he  is  gagged.  I  protest,  I  take  these  wise 
men  that  crow  so  at  these  set  kind  of  fools,  no 
better  than  the  fools'  zanies. 

OIL  O,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and 
taite  with  a  dutempered  appetite.  To  be  generous, 
guiltless,  and  of  free  disposition,  b  to  take  those 
things  for  bh-d-bolts,  that  you  deem  cannon-bul- 
lets. There  b  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though 
he  do  nothing  but  rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known 
discreet  man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 
Clo.  Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,  for 
thoa  speakett  well  of  fools. 

Be-enter  Maria. 

Mar,  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  young 
gentleman,  much  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

on.  From  the  Count  Orsino,  is  it? 

Mar,  I  know  not,  madam ;  'tis  a  fair  young 
man,  and  well  attended. 

on.  Who  of  my  people  hold  him  in  delay? 

Mar,  Sir  Toby,  madam,  your  kinsman. 

OU.  Fetch  him  off,  I  pray  you ;  he  speaks  no- 
thing but  madman:  Fyeonhim!  [jSxit  Maria.] 
Go  you,  Malvolio :  if  it  be  a  suit  from  the  count, 
I  am  sick,  or  not  at  home ;  what  you  will  to  dismiss 
it  [Exit  Malvolio.]  Now  you  see,  sir,  how 
your  fooling  grows  old,  and  people  dislike  it 

Cio.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us,  madonna,  as  if  thy 
eldest  son  should  be  a  fool ;  whose  skull  Jove  cram 
with  brains,  for  here  he  comes,  one  of  thy  kin, 
has  a  moat  weak  pta  mater. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

OU,  By  mine  honour,  half  drunk. — What  is  he 
at  the  gate,  cousin  ? 
Sir  Toby,  A  gentleman. 


OU,  A  gentleman  ?    What  gentleman  ? 

Sir  Toby,  'T  is  a  gentleman  here — A  plague  o' 
these  pickle-herrings  ! — How  now,  sot? 

Clo.  Good  Sir  Toby,— 

OU.  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so 
early  by  this  lethargy  ? 

Sir  Toby,  Lechery !  I  defy  lechery :  There 's 
one  at  the  gate. 

OU.  Ay,  marry ;  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  Toby.  Let  him  be  the  devil,  an'  he  will,  I 
care  not ;  give  me  faith,  say  I.  Well,  it 's  all  one. 

[Exit, 

OU.  What 's  a  drunken  man  Uke,  fool  ? 

Clo,  Like  a  drowned  man,  a  fool,  and  a 
madman :  one  draught  above  heat  makes  him  a 
fool ;  the  second  mads  him ;  and  a  third  drowns 
him. 

OU.  Go  thou  and  seek  the  coroner,  and  let  him 
sit  o'  my  coz ;  for  he 's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink, 
he 's  drowned :  go,  look  after  him. 

Clo.  He  is  but  mad  yet,  madonna ;  and  the  fool 
shall  look  to  the  madman*  {Exit  Clown. 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

MaL  Madam,  yond '  young  fellow  swears  he 
will  speak  with  you.  I  tdd  him  you  were  sick ; 
he  takes  on  him  to  understand  so  much,  and  there- 
fore comes  to  speak  with  you ;  I  told  him  you  were 
asleep ;  he  seems  to  have  a  foreknowledge  of  that 
too,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you. 
What  is  to  be  said  to  him,  lady?  he 's  fortified 
against  any  denial. 

OU.  Tell  him,  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

MaL  He  has  been  told  so ;  and  he  says,  he  '11 
stand  at  your  door  like  a  sheriff's  post,  and  be  the 
supporter  of  a  bench,  but  he  'U  speak  with  you. 

OU.  What  kind  of  man  is  he? 

MaL  Why,  of  man  kind. 

OU.  What  manner  of  man  ? 

Mai.  Of  very  ill  manner ;  he  '11  speak  with  you, 
will  you  or  no. 

OU.  Of  what  personage  and  years  is  he  ? 

Mai,  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young 
enough  for  a  boy;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a 
peascod,  or  a  codling  when  'tb  almost  an  apple : 
't  is  with  him  e'en  standing  water,  between  boy 
and  man.  H e  is  very  well-favoured,  and  he  speaks 
very  shrewishly;  one  would  think  his  mother's 
milk  were  scarce  out  of  him. 

OU,  Let  him  approach:  Call  in  my  gentle- 
woman. 

Mtd,  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.        [Exit* 

Re-enter  Maria. 

OU,  Give  me  my  veil :  come,  throw  it  o'er  my 
face; 
We  'II  once  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 
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Enter  Viola. 

Via,  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house,  which 
is  she? 

Oli,  Speak  to  me,  I  shall  answer  for  her :  Your 
will? 

Fio,  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  andunmatchable 
beauty, — I  pray  you,  tell  me  if  this  be  the  lady  of 
the  house,  for  I  never  saw  her :  I  would  be  loath  to 
cast  away  my  speech ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  excel- 
lently well  penned,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  con 
it  Good  beauties,  let  me  sustain  no  scorn ;  I  am 
very  comptible,  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage. 

OU,  Whence  came  you,  sir. 

Fio,  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied, 
and  that  question  *s  out  of  my  part.  Good  gentle 
one,  give  me  modest  assurance  if  you  be  the  lady 
of  the  house,  that  I  may  proceed  in  my  speech. 

OU.  Are  you  a  comedian  ? 

Fio,  No,  my  profound  heart :  and  yet,  by  the 
very  fangs  of  malice,  I  swear,  I  am  not  that  I 
play.     Are  you  the  lady  of  the  house  ? 

OU,  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Fio,  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do  usurp 
yourself;  for  what  is  yours  to  bestow,  is  not  yours 
to  reserve.  But  this  is  from  my  commission :  I 
will  on  with  my  speech  in  your  praise,  and  then 
shew  you  the  heart  of  my  message. 

OU,  Come  to  what  is  important  in 't :  I  forgive 
you  the  praise. 

Fio,  Alas,  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and 
'tis  poetical. 

OU,  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned;  I  pray  you 
keep  it  in.  I  heard  you  were  saucy  at  my  gates, 
and  allowed  your  approach  rather  to  wonder  at  you 
than  to  hear  you.  If  you  be  not  mad  be  gone;  if 
you  have  reason  be  brief:  't  is  not  that  time  of  moon 
with  me,  to  make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dialogue. 

Mar,  WiU  you  hoist  sail,  sir  ?  here  lies  your  way. 

Fio,  No,  good  swabber ;  I  am  to  hull  here  a 
little  longer. — Some  mollification  for  your  giant, 
sweet  lady. 

OU,  Tell  me  your  mind. 

Fio.  I  am  a  messenger. 

OU,  Sure  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to  de- 
liver, when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful.  Speak 
your  office. 

Fio,  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  no 
overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage ;  I  hold 
the  olive  in  my  hand ;  my  words  are  as  full  of 
peace  as  of  matter. 

OU.  Yet  you  began  rudely.  What  are  you? 
what  would  you? 

Fio,  The  rudeness  that  hath  appeared  in  me 
have  I  learned  from  my  entertainment.  What  I  am, 
and  what  I  would,  are  as  secret  as  maidenhead :  to 
your  ears,  divinity;  to  any  other's,  profanation. 

OU.  Give  us  the  place  alone:  we  will  hear 


this  divinity.   \^Exit  Maria.]   Now,  sir,  what  is 
your  text  ? 

Fio,  Most  sweet  lady, — 

OU.  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may 
be  said  of  it     Where  lies  your  text  ? 

Fio,  In  Orsino's  bosom. 

OU,  In  his  bosom  ?  In  what  chapter  of  bis 
bosom? 

Fio,  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of 
his  heart 

OU,  O,  I  have  read  it;  it  is  heresy.  Have 
you  no  more  to  say? 

Fio,  Good  madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

OU,  Have  you  any  commission  from  your 
lord  to  negociate  with  my  face  ?  you  are  now 
out  of  your  text :  but  we  will  draw  the  curtain, 
and  shew  you  the  picture.  Look  you,  sir,  such 
a  one  as  I  was  this  present :  Is 't  not  well  done? 

[^UnveiUng, 

Fio.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all. 

OU.  Tia  in  grain,  sir;  'twill  endure  wind 
and  weather. 

Fio.  'T  is  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and 
white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on: 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruellest  she  aMve, 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

OU.  O,  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted ;  I 
will  give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty :  it 
shall  be  inventoried;  and  every  particle,  and 
utensil,  labeUed  to  my  will :  as,  item,  two  lips 
indifiTerent  red ;  item,  two  grey  eyes,  with  lidi 
to  them ;  item,  one  neck,  one  chin,  and  so  forth. 
Were  you  sent  hither  to  'praise  me  ? 

Fio,  I  see  you  what  you  are :  you  -are  too 
proud; 
But,  if  you  were  the  devH,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you  ;  O,  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompensed,  though  you  were 

crowned 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty  I 

OU.  How  does  he  love  me  ? 

Fio.  With  adorations,  with  fertile  tears, 
With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire. 

OU.  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind,  I  cannot 
love  him : 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth ; 
In  voices  well  divulged,  free,  learned,  and  valiant, 
And,  in  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person :  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him ; 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Fio.  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame, 
With  such  a  suffering,  such  a  deadly  life. 
In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense, 
I  would  not  understand  it. 
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Oti.  Whj,  what  would  you  t 

Fk.  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gat«, 
And  call  npau  my  1001  williin  the  home; 
Write  li^al  cantona  of  conlemnid  love^ 
And  ling  them  loud  even  ia  the  dead  of  night ; 
Holla  your  name  to  the  reTcrberate  hilla, 
And  make  the  babbling  goiiip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  Olivia  I     O,  you  ihoidd  not  reit 
Between  the  dementi  of  aii  and  earth, 
Bat  you  aliould  |Mly  me. 

OIL  Tou  might  do  much:    What  ii  your 
parentage? 

Fio.  Above  my  forbmea,  yetmyatate  tiwell. 

0&.  Get  you  to  your  lord ; 

I  oDDOt  love  him  :  let  him  lend  no  more ; 
Vnleu,  perchance,  yon  come  to  me  again, 
To  tell  me  how  he  take*  it.     Fare  you  well : 
1  Uuok  you  (or  your  paini :  apend  thia  for  roe. 

fie.  1  am  do  fee'd  poat,  lady ;  keep  your  pune ; 
My  maatei,  not  myielf^  lacka  recompenae. 
Lore  make  hia  heart  of  flint,  that  you  ihall  love ; 
And  let  your  fervour,  Uke  my  mailcT'i,  be 
Placed  in  contempt  I  Farewell,  fair  cruelty.  [£xi(. 

OB.  What  ii  your  pareotage  I 
"Above  my  fortuoea,  yet  my  atate  ia  well: 


I  am  a  gentleman." — 1 11  be  eworn  thou  art ; 
Thy  tongue,  thy  fiue,  thy  limba,  aetiont,  and 

■pint. 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  Uason :— Not  too  Um  : — 

lofll  lofll 
Unleu  the  maiter  were  the  man. — How  now  t 
Even  10  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague? 
Methink*  1  feel  this  youth'i  perfecdona, 
With  an  invinble  and  nibtle  itealth. 
To  CKCp  in  at  mine  eyea.    Well,  let  it  be. — 
What,  ho,  Malvoliol 

Bt-tHter  Malvdlio. 

MaL  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. 

Oli.  Run  after  that  tame  peevish  messenger, 
The  county's  man :  he  leA  this  ring  behind  him. 
Would  I,  or  not ;  tell  him,  I  '11  none  of  it. 
Desire  him  Dot  to  flatter  with  his  lord. 
Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes-,  I  am  not  for  him: 
If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-monow, 
I  '11  give  him  reasons  for 't.    Hie  thee,  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Madam,  1  wiU.  [£>>(. 

Oli.  1  do  1  know  not  what ;  and  fear  to  And 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind. 
Fate,  shew  thy  force :  Ourselves  we  do  not  owe ; 
Whatis  decreed,  must  be;  and  bethissol  {Exit. 


ScBRE  1.-7^  Sea-eoatt. 
EnUr  Ahtonio  and  SEBASTrAN. 
Atl.  Will  you  stay  no  longer?  nor  will  you 
not  that  I  go  with  you  ? 

Sth.  By  your  patience,  no :  my  stars  shine 
darklyoverme;  the  malignancyofmy  fate  might, 
peihsps,  dialemper  yours ;  therefore  J  shall  crave 
■^  you  your  leave,  that  I  may  bear  my  evils  alone : 


It  wen  a  bad  recompenae  for  your  love,  to  lay 
any  of  them  on  you. 

Ant.  Letmeyet  know  of  you,  whither  you  are 

Seb.  No  'sooth,  nr;  my  determinate  voyage  is 
mere  extravagancy.  But  1  perceive  in  you  so 
excellent  a  touch  of  modesty,  that  you  will  not 
extort  from  me  what  I  am  willing  to  keep  in ; 
laiges  ma  in  manners  the  rather  to 
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express  myself.  You  must  know  of  me,  then, 
Antonio,  my  name  is  Sebastian,  which  I  called 
Rodorigo  ;  my  father  was  that  Sebastian  of  Mes- 
saline,  whom  I  know  you  have  heard  of:  he  left 
behind  him,  myself,  and  a  sister,  both  born  in  an 
hour.  If  the  heavens  had  been  pleased,  'would 
we  had  so  ended !  but  you,  sir,  altered  that ;  for, 
some  hour  before  you  took  me  from  the  breach  of 
the  sea,  was  my  sister  drowned. 

Ant.  Alas,  the  day ! 

Seb,  A  lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she  much 
resembled  me,  was  yet  of  many  accounted  beauti- 
ful ;  but  though  I  could  not,  with  such  estimable 
wonder,  overfar  believe  that,  yet  thus  far  I  will 
boldly  publish  her,  she  bore  a  mind  that  envy 
could  not  but  call  fair :  she  is  drowned  already, 
sir,  with  salt  water,  though  I  seem  to  drown  her 
remembrance  again  with  more. 

jint.  Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad  entertainment 

Seb.  O,  good  Antonio,  forgive  me  your  trouble. 

AfU.  If  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love, 
let  me  be  your  servant. 

Seb.  If  you  vrill  not  undo  what  you  have  done, 
that  is,  kill  him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire 
it  not  Fare  ye  well  at  once  :  my  bosom  is  fiill 
of  kindness ;  and  I  am  yet  so  near  the  manners 
of  my  mother,  that  upon  the  least  occasion  more, 
mine  eyes  will  tell  tcdes  of  me.  I  am  bound  to 
the  Count  Orsino's  court :  farewell.  lExit. 

Ant.  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee. 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  court. 
Else  would  I  very  shortly  see  thee  there : 
But,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so. 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go.  lEjcit. 


Scene  II. — A  Street, 

Enter  Viola;  MKLyoLiofoUowing. 

Mai.  Were  not  you  even  now  with  the  Countess 
OUvia? 

Fio.  Even  now,  sir;  on  a  moderate  pace  I 
have  since  arrived  but  hither. 

Mai.  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir;  you 
might  have  saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken  it 
away  yourself.  She  adds  moreover,  that  you 
should  put  your  lord  into  a  desperate  assurance 
she  will  none  of  him  :  and  one  thing  more ;  that 
you  be  never  so  hardy  to  come  again  in  his  affairs, 
unless  it  be  to  report  your  lord's  taking  of  this. 
Receive  it  so. 

Fio.  She  took  the  ring  of  me :  I  '11  none  of  it 

MaL  Come,  sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her ; 
and  her  wiU  is,  it  should  be  so  returned :  if  it  be 
worth  stooping  for,  there  it  lies  in  your  eye ;  if 
not,  be  it  his  that  finds  it.  {^Exit. 


Fio.  I  left  no  ring  with  her :  Wliat  means  this 
lady? 
Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charmed  her! 
She  made  good  view  of  me  ;  indeed  so  mnch, 
That  sure,  methought,  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongiip, 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me,  sure ;  the  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring !  why,  he  sent  her  none. 
I  am  the  man  ; — If  it  be  so,  (as  'tis,) 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 
Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness. 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
How  easy  it  is  for  the  proper-false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms! 
Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we  ; 
For,  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be. 
How  will  this  fadge?  My  master  loves  her  dearly ; 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him ; 
And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me  : 
What  will  become  of  this!  As  I  am  man, 
My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love ; 
As  I  am  woman,  now  alas  the  day ! 
What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe ! 
O  Time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ; 
It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  to  untie.  [Exti. 


Scene  III. — A  Room  in  Olivia's  house. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Aoue- 

cueek. 

Sir  Toby.  Approach,  Sir  Andrew :  not  tobe  a- 
bed  after  midnight,  is  to  be  up  betimes ;  and 
dUuculo  surgerey  thou  know'st — 

Sir  And.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not :  but 
I  know,  to  be  up  late,  is  to  be  up  late. 

Sir  Toby.  A  false  conclusion ;  I  hate  it  as  an 
unfilled  can :  To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go 
to  bed  then,  is  early :  so  that,  to  go  to  bed  after 
midnight,  is  to  go  to  bed  betimes.  Do  not  our 
lives  consist  of  the  four  elements  ? 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  so  they  say ;  but  I  think  it 
rather  consists  of  eating  and  drinking. 

Sir  Toby.  Thou  art  a  scholar ;  let  us  therefore 

eat  and  drink. — Marian,  I  say  ! a  stoop  of 

wine! 

Enter  Clown. 

Sir  And.  Here  comes  the  fool,  i'  faith. 

Clo.  How  now,  my  hearts  ?  Did  you  never 
see  the  picture  of  we  three. 

Sir  Toby,  Welcoipe,  ass.  Now  let's  have  a  catch. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excel- 
lent breast  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I 
had  such  a  leg,  and  so  sweet  a  breath  to  sing, 
as  the  fool  has.     In  sooth,  thou  wast  in  very 
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gnciouB  fooling  last  mglttf  when  thou  spokest  of 
Pigrogromitua,  of  the  Vapians  passing  the  equi- 
noctial of  Queuhus ;  'twas  very  good,  i'  faith.  I 
sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy  leman :  hadst  it? 

Go.  1  did  impeticos  ^y  gratillity ;  for  Mai- 
ToHo's  nose  is  no  whipstock:  My  lady  has  a 
white  hand,  and  the  Myrmidons  are  no  hottle- 
alehooaes. 

Sk And,  Excellent!  Why,  this  is  the  best 
fooling,  when  all  is  done.    Now  a  song. 

Sar  7o6y.  Come  on ;  there  is  sixpence  for  you : 
let's  have  a  song. 

Sir  And,  There 's  a  testril  of  me  too :  if  one 
knight  give  a 

CZo.  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song  of 
good  life? 

Sir  To6y.  A  love-song,  a  love-song. 

Sir  And,  Ay,  ay ;  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

Clown  nngi. 

0  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ? 
0,  stay,  and  hear;  your  true  love's  coming, 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low : 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting ; 
Joumeya  end  in  lovers  meeting, 

Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

Sk  And,  Excellent  good,  i'  faith ! 
jir  T6by,  Good,  good. 

Clown  stii^f . 

What  is  love  ?  't  ia  not  hereafter ; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter ; 

What's  to  come  is  still  unsure : 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty ; 
Then  eome  kiss  me,  sweet-and-twenty. 

Youth 's  a  stu£f  will  not  endure. 

Sir  And,  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true 
knight 

Sir  To&jf.  A  contagious  iireath. 

Sir  And,  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i*  faith. 

•Sir  Tcby,  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in 
contagion.  But  shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance 
mdeed  ?  Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch 
that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver? 
shall  we  do  that  ? 

^  And.  An  you  love  me,  let  *s  do't :  I  am 
dog  at  a  catch. 

Cdo.  By  *r  lady,  nr,  and  some  dogs  will  catch 
well 

Svr  And,  Most  certain :  let  our  catch  be, "  Thou 
knave/' 

Cto.  "  Hold  thy  peace,  Uiou  knave,"  knight? 
I  shaQ  be  constrained  in't  to  call  thee  knave, 
knight 

^  And,  T  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  con- 
strained one  to  call  me  knave.  Begin,  fool ;  it 
l>e8iiis,  '<  Hdd  thy  peace." 


Clo.  I  shall  never  begin  if  I  hold  my  peace. 
Sir  And,  Good,  i'  faith !  Come,  begin. 

[They  sing  a  catch. 

Enter  Maria. 

Afar,  What  a  catterwauling  do  you  keep  here ! 
If  my  lady  have  not  called  up  her  steward,  Mal- 
volio,  and  bid  him  turn  you  out  of  doors,  never 
trust  me. 

Sir  Toby.  My  lady 's  a  Catalan ;  we  are  poli- 
ticians ;  Malvolio  *s  a  Peg-a-Ramsay,  and  "  Three 
merry  men  be  we."  Am  not  I  consanguineous  ? 
am  not  I  of  her  blood?  Tilly-vally,  lady!  <<  There 
dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  lady,  lady !"   [Singing, 

Clo.  Beshrew  me,  tKe  knight's  in  admirable 
fooling. 

Sir  And,  Ay,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be 
disposed,  and  so  do  I  too ;  he  does  it  with  a 
better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural. 

Sir  Toby,  "  O,  the  twelfthday  of  December,"— 

[Singing. 

Mar,  For  the  Iovq  o'  God,  peaces 

Enter  Malvolio. 

MaL  My  masters,  are  you  mad  ?  or  what  are 
you?  Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty, 
but  to  gabble  like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night? 
Do  ye  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that 
ye  squeak  out  your  coziers'  catches  without  any 
mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice?  Is  there  no 
respect  of  place,  persons,  nor  time,  in  you  ? 

Sir  Toby,  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our 
catches.    Sneck  up  I 

Mai.  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you. 
My  lady  bade  me  tell  you,  that,  though  she 
harbours  you  as  her  kinsman,  she 's  nothing  allied 
to  your  disorders.  If  you  can  separate  yourself 
and  your  misdemeanors,  you  are  welcome  to  the 
house;  if  not,  an  it  would  please  you  to  take 
leave  of  her;  she  is  very  willing  to  bid  you  fare- 
well. 

Sir  Tcty.  "  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must 
needs  be  goner* 

Mar.  Nay,  good  Sir  Toby. 

Clo.  "  Hu  eyes  do  shew  his  days  are  almost 
done." 

Mai,  Is 't  even  so  ? 

Sir  Toby,  "  But  I  will  never  die." 

Clo,  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

MaL  This  is  much  credit  to  you. 

Sir  Toby,  "  Shall  I  bid  him  go?"      [Singing. 

Clo.  "  What  an  if  you  do?" 

Sir  Toby.   "  Shall  I  bid  him  go^  and  spare 
not?" 

Clo,  "  O  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not" 

Sir  Tcby,  Out  o'  time  ?  sir,  ye  lie. — Art  any 
more  than  a  steward  ?  Dost  thou  think,  because 
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thnu  art  virtuoui,  there  dudl  be  no  more  cakes 
andalet 

Clo.  Yet,  by  Saint  Annej  and  ginger  ihall  be 
hot  i'  the  mouth  too. 

Sir  Toby.  Thou'rt  i'  the  right. — Go,  sir,  rub 
your  chain  with  crama: — A  stoop  of  wine,  Maria! 

Mai.  MislresB  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady's 
favour  at  anything  more  than  contempt,  you 
would  not  give  means  for  this  uncivil  rule ;  she 
■hall  know  of  it,  by  this  hand.  [£«t(. 

Mar.  Go  shake  your  ears. 

Sir  And.  Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink 
when  a  man's  a-Uungiy,  to  challenge  him  to  the 
field ;  and  then  to  break  promise  with  him,  and 
make  a  fool  of  him. 

.Sir  T<d>if.  Do 't  knight ;  I  'II  write  thee  a  chal- 
lenge ;  or  1  'U  deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  hy 
word  of  mouth. 

Mar.  Sweet  Sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to-night; 
nnee  the  youth  of  the  count's  was  to-dsy  with 


my  lady,  she  is  much  outof  quiet  ForMonueur 
Malvolio,  let  me  alone  with  him :  if  I  do  not  gull 
him  into  a  nayword,  and  make  him  a  common 
recreation,  do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to 
lie  straight  in  my  bed:   I  know  I  can  do't. 

Sir  Toby.  Possets  us,  possess  us ;  tell  us  soiae- 
thing  of  him. 

Mar.  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  ia  a  kind  oC 
Puritan. 

Sir  And.  O,  if  I  thought  that,  I  'd  beat  him 
like  a  dog. 

Sir  Toby.  What,  for  being  a  Puritan  T  thy 
exquisite  reason,  dear  knight! 

Sir  Aad.  1  have  no  exquisite  reason  for't,  but 
I  have  reason  good  enough. 

Mar.  The  devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or  any- 
thing constantly  but  a  Ume-pleaser  ;  an  afiee- 
tioned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book,  snd 
utters  it  by  great  swarthi :  the  best  persuaded  of 
himself,  so  crammed,  ai  he  thinks,  with  excel- 
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lencies,  that  it  is  his  ground  of  faith  that  all  that 
]ook  on  him  love  him ;  and  on  that  vice  in  hun 
will  my  revenge  find  notable  cause  to  work. 
Sir  Toby.  What  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Mar.  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure 
episUes  of  love ;  wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his 
beard,  the  shape  of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his 
gait,  the  ezpressure  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and 
complexion,  he  shall  find  himself  most  feelingly 
personated:  I  can  write  very  like  my  lady, 
yoor  niece ;  on  a  forgotten  matter  we  can  hardly 
make  distinction  of  our  hands. 

^  Toby.  Excellent !  I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.  I  have 't  in  my  nose  too. 

Sir  Toby.  He  shall  think,  by  the  letters  that 
thoa  wilt  drop,  that  they  come  from  my  niece, 
and  that  she  is  in  love  with  him. 

Mar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that 
colour. 

^  Toby.  And  your  horse  now  would  make 
him  an  ass. 

Mar.  Ass,  I  doubt  not 

Sir  And.  O,  'twill  be  admirable. . 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you :  I  know, 
my  physic  will  work  with  him.  I  will  plant  you 
two,  and  let  the  fool  make  a  third,  where  he 
ihsll  find  the  letter ;  observe  his  construction  of 
it  For  this  night,  to  bed,  and  dream  on  the 
event    Farewell.  lExit. 

Sir  Toby.  Good  night,  Penthesilea. 

•Sir  And.  Before  me,  she  *8  a  good  wench. 

Sir  Toby.  She 's  a  beagle,  true-bred,  and  one 
that  adores  me :  what  o'that? 

'Sir  And.  I  was  adored  once  too. 

Sir  Toby.  Let 's  to  bed,  knight— Thou  hadst 
need  send  for  more  money. 

Sir  And.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am 
a  foal  way  out 

^  Toby.  Send  for  money,  knight ;  if  thou  hast 
her  not  in  the  end,  call  me  Cut 

Sir  And.  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me,  take  it 
how  you  wilL 

^  Toby.  Come,  come ;  I'll  go  bum  some  sack, 
'tis  too  late  to  go  to  bed  now:  come,  knight; 
come,  knight  lExeunt, 


Scene  IV. — A  Boom  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  others. 

Duke.  Give  me  some  music: — Now,  good 
moiTow,  friends: 
^ov,  good  Cesario : — ^But  that  piece  of  song, 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night; 
Methooght  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much  ; 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms. 


Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-pac^d  times : — 
Come,  but  one  verse. 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship, 
that  should  sing  it 

Duke.  Who  was  it  ? 

Cur.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord ;  a  fool  that 
the  Lady  Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in ;  he 
is  about  the  house. 

Duke.  Seek  him  out,  and  play  the  tune  the 
while.  [£xt<  Curio. — MuHc. 

Come  hither,  boy.     If  ever  thou  shalt  love. 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me  : 
For  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are ; 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else. 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  beloved. — How  dost  thou  like  this  tune  ? 

Fio.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  love  is  throned. 

Duke.  Thou  dost  speak  masterly : 
My  life  upon 't,  young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  stayed  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves ; 
Hath  it  not,  boy  ? 

Fio.  A  little,  by  your  favour. 

Duke.  What  kind  of  woman  is 't? 

Fio.  Of  your  complexion. 

Duke.  She  is  not  worth  thee,  then.  What  years, 
i' faith? 

Fio.  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Too  old,   by  heaven :    Let   still  the 
woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him. 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves. 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn. 
Than  women's  are. 

Fio.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than 
thyself, 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent : 
For  women  are  as  roses ;  whose  fair  flower, 
Being  once  displayed,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Fio.  And  so  they  are :  alas,  that  they  are  so ; 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow. 

Be^enter  Curio  and  Clown. 

Duke.  O  fellow,  come,  the  song  we  had  last 
night : — 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old  and  plain  : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 

bones. 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it ;  it  is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love 
Like  the  old  age. 

Cfo.  Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 

Duke.  Ay;  pr'ythee  sing.  [il/twtc. 
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Clown  rings. 

Come  away,  come  away,  death, 
And  in  sad  Cyprus  let  me  be  laid  ; 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath ; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

O,  prepare  it ; 
My  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 
Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet. 
On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown ; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown : 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  O,  where 
Sad  true  lover  ne'er  find  my  grave. 
To  weep  there. 

Diike.  There  'a  for  thy  pains. 

Clo.  No  pains,  sir ;  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir. 

Duke.  I  *11  pay  thy  pleasure,  then. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid,  one 
time  or  another. 

Duke.  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee. 

Clo.  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee ; 

and  the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable 

taffata,  for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal ! — I  would 

have  men  of  such  constancy  put  to  sea,  that  their 

business  might  be  every  thing,  and  their  intent 

every  where;  for  that's  it  that  always  makes  a 

good  voyage  of  nothing. — ^Farewell. 

\_Exit  aown. 

Duke.  Let  all  the  rest  give  place. 

^Exeunt  Curio  and  Attendants. 
Once  more,  Cesario, 
Get  thee  to  yon'  same  sovereign  cruelty : 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world, 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands : 
The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestowed  upon  her, 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune ; 
But 't  is  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems 
That  nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  my  soul. 

Vio.  But  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir  ? 

Duke.  I  cannot  be  so  answered. 

Vio.  'Sooth,  but  you  must 

Say  that  some  lady,  as  perhaps  there  is, 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
As  you  have  for  Olivia :  you  cannot  love  her ; 
You  teU  her  so :  Must  she  not  then  be  answered? 

Duke,  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart :  no  woman's  heart 
So  big  to  hold  so  much ;  they  lack  retention. 
Alas,  their  love  may  be  called  appetite, — 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, — 
That  suflfers  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt; 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea, 
And  can  digest  as  much :  make  no  compare 


Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me, 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Fio.  Ay,  but  I  know, — 

Duke,  What  dost  thou  know  ? 

Vio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe : 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  loved  a  man. 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke,  And  what 's  her  history  ? 

Vio,  A  blank,  my  lord:  She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek;  she  pined  in  thought; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument^ 
Smiling  at  grief.     Was  not  this  love  indeed  ? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more :  hut  indeed 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Duke.  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy  ? 

Vio.  I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house, 
And  all  the  brothers  too ; — and  yet  I  know  not— 
Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady? 

Duke.  Ay,  that 's  the  theme. 

To  her  in  haste ;  give  her  this  jewel ;  say, 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay. 

lExeunt. 


Scene  V. — Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,   Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
CHEEE,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  Toby.  Come  thy  ways,  Signior  Fabian. 

Fab.  Nay,  I  'U  come ;  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of 
this  sport,  let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  me- 
lancholy. 

Sir  Toby.  Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have 
the  niggardly  rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some 
notable  shame? 

Fab.  I  would  exult,  man :  you  know  he 
brought  me  out  of  favour  with  my  lady,  about  a 
bear-baiting  here. 

Sir  Toby.  To  anger  him,  we  '11  have  the  bear 
again  ;  and  we  will  fool  him  black  and  blue : — 
Shall  we  not,  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our  lives. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  Toby.  Here  comes  the  little  villain  :— 
How  now,  my  nettle  of  India  ? 

Mar.  Get  ye  ail  three  into  the  box-tree :  Mal- 
volio's  coming  down  this  walk ;  he  has  been 
yonder  i'  the  sun,  practising  behaviour  to  his 
own  shadow,  this  half-hour :  observe  him,  for  the 
love  of  mockery;  for  I  know  this  letter  will 
make  a  contemplative  idiot  of  him.     Close,  in 
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ihf  nimc  of  jeiting  1  [^Tht  nun  tiidt  themteUit*.'] 
Lie  ihou  there  [throvt  down  a  letUr'\ ;  for  here 
comci  the  tiout  that  must  be  caught  with  tick- 
Ling.  [_ExU  Maria. 

Enter  Malt  olio. 

MaL  T  ia  but  fortune ;  all  ii  fortune.    Maria 

once  told  nte  ihe  did  affect  me ;  and  I  have 

heud  henetf  come  thus  near,  that,  should  ahe 


fancy,  it  ahould  be  one  of  my  complexion.  Be- 
■idea,  ihe  usei  me  with  a  more  exalted  respect 
than  any  one  else  that  follows  her.  What 
should  I  think  on 't? 

iiV  Toby.  Here 's  an  overweening  rogue  ! 

Fab.  O,  peace  I  Contemplation  makes  a  rare 
turkey-cock  of  him ;  ho»  he  jeti  under  bis  ad- 
vanced plumes  I 

Sir  And.  'Slight,  I  could  so  beat  tlie  roguel 


Sir  rotji.  Peace,  I  say. 

MaL  To  be  Count  Malvolio; — 

Shr  Toby.  Ah,  rogue  1 

Sir  And,  Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 

Sir  Tobg,  Peace,  peace  ! 

VaL  There  ii  example  for  't ;  the  lady  of  the 
■tncby  married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 

Sir  And,  Fie  on  him,  Jezebel  I 

Fab.  O,  peace  1  now  he  'a  deeply  in  ;  look 
bow  unaginitioD  blows  him. 


Mai.  Having  been  three  months  married  to 

her,  sitting  in  my  state, 

Sir  T<Ag.  O,  for  a  stone-bow,  to  hit  him  in 

M<U.  Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my 
branched  velvet  gown  ;  having  come  from  a 
day-bed,  where  1  left  Olivia  sleeping. 

Sir  Toby.  Fire  and  brimstone  I 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace  t 

Mai.  And  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state : 
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and  after  a  demure  travel  of  regard, — telling 
them  I  know  my  place,  as  I  would  they  should 
do  theirs, — to  ask  for  my  kinsman  Toby : 

Sir  Toby.  Bolts  and  shackles  ! 

Fab,  O,  peace,  peace,  peace !  now,  now. 

MaL  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient 
start,  make  out  for  him :  I  Arown  the  while ; 
and  perchance  wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with 
some  rich  jewel.  Toby  approaches;  courtesies 
there  to  me : 

Sir  Toby,  Shall  this  fellow  live  ? 

Fab,  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us 
with  cars,  yet  peace. 

Mai.  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching 
my  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control : 

Sir  Toby,  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a 
blow  o'  the  lips  then  ? 

Mai,  Saying,  "  Cousin  Toby,  my  fortunes 
having  cast  me  on  yowr  niece,  give  me  this  pre- 
rogative of  speech  ; — " 

Sir  Toby.  What,  what  ? 

Mai.  '*  You  must  amend  your  drunkenness." 

Sir  Toby.  Out,  scab ! 

Fab.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews 
of  our  plot. 

MaL  "  Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of 
your  time  with  a  foolish  knight ;" 

Sir  And.  That  *s  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Mai.  «  One  Sir  Andrew." 

Sir  And.  I  knew  't  was  I,  for  many  do  call 
me  fool. 

Mai,  What  employment  have  we  here  7 

{^Taking  up  the  letter. 

Fab,  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

Sir  Toby.  O,  peace !  and  the  spirit  of  hu- 
mours intimate  reading  aloud  to  him  ! 

Mai.  By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady's  hand : 
these  be  her  very  C  *8,  her  U  's,  and  her  T  's ; 
and  thus  makes  she  her  great  P  's.  It  is,  in  con- 
tempt of  question,  her  hand. 

Sir  And.  Her  C's,  her  U*s,  and  her  T*s: 
Why  that  ? 

Mai.  IReads.']  *'  To  the  unknown  beloved, 
this,  and  my  good  wishes  :"  her  very  phrases ! 
— By  your  leave,  wax. — Soft! — and  the  impres- 
sure  her  Lucrece,  with  which  she  uses  to  seal : 
't  is  my  lady.     To  whom  should  this  be  ? 

Fab.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Malvolio  reads. 

"  Jove  knows  I  love : 
But  who? 
Lips  do  not  move, 
No  man  must  know." 

"No  man  must  know." — What  follows?  the 
numbers  altered ! — "  No  man  must  know : " — If 
this  should  be  thee,  Malvolio  ? 


Sir  Toby.  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock  ! 

Malvolio  reads. 

"  I  may  command  where  I  adore : 
But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece  knife, 
With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore ; 
M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life." 

Fab,  A  fustian  riddle  ! 

Sir  Toby,  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

McU,  "  M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life."— 
Nay,  but  first,  let  me  see — let  me  see — ^let  me 
see. 

Fab,  What  a  dish  of  poison  hath  she  dressed 
him! 

Sir  Toby.  And  with  what  wing  the  stannyel 
checks  at  it  ? 

Mai.  '*  I  may  command  where  I  adore." 
Why,  she  may  command  me  :  I  serve  her,  she 
is  my  lady.  Why,  this  is  evident  to  any  formal 
capacity.  There  is  no  obstruction  in  this: — 
And  the  end — ^What  should  that  alphabetical 
position 'portsnd  ?  if  I  could  make  that  resemble 
something  in  me— Softly !—"  M,  O,  A,  I."— 

Sir*  Ikiby.  O,  ay  !  make  up  that : — ^he  is  now 
at  a  cold  acent. 

Fab.  Sowter  will  cry  upon 't  for  all  this,  though 
it  be  as  rank  as  a  fox. 

Mai.  «M"— MalvoUo;— "M"— why  that 
begins  my  name. 

Fab.  Did  not  I  say  he  would  work  it  out  ? 
the  cur  is  excellent  at  faults. 

Mai.  "  M" — But  then  there  is  no  consonancy 
in  the  sequel ;  that  suffers  under  probation :  "  A" 
should  follow,  but  "  O"  does. 

Fab.  And  "  O  "  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Sir  Toby.  Ay,  or  I  '11  cudgel  him,  and  make 
him  cry  "  O." 

Mai.  And  then  "  I  "  comes  behind. 

Fob.  Ay,  an  you  had  an  eye  behind  you,  you 
might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels  than 
fortunes  before  you. 

MaL  "  M,  O,  A,  I ;"— This  simulation  is  not 
as  the  former : — and  yet,  to  crush  tliis  a  little,  it 
would  bow  to  me,  for  every  one  of  these  letters 
are  in  my  name.     Soft ;  here  follows  prose. — 

"  If  this  fall  into  thy  hand,  revolve.  In  my  stars 
I  am  above  thee  ;  but  be  not  afraid  of  greatness : 
Some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and 
some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Thy  fates 
open  their  hands ;  let  thy  blood  and  spirit  embrace 
them.  And,  to  inure  thyself  to  what  thou  art  like 
to  be,  cast  thy  humble  slough,  and  appear  fresh. 
Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants  : 
let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state ;  put  thyself 
into  the  trick  of  singularity :  She  thus  advises  thee, 
that  sighs  for  thee.  Remember  who  commended 
thy.yellow  stockings,  and  wished  to  see  thee  ever 
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crou-gartcred :  I  Mj,  remember.  Go  to ;  thou 
(Tt  mide,  if  thoa  deiirest  to  be  so  i  if  not,  let  me 
■ce  thee  ■  itewird  itill,  tbe  fellow  of  serruits,  end 
not  Kortlif  to  teach  Fortune'!  Gngen.  Farewell. 
She  that  would  alter  •erricei  with  Cliee. 

"The  FoBTUNATE-UNHaprv." 

Dajlight  and  champian  ^scovere  not  more :  thia 
b  open.  I  will  be  proud,  I  wil]  read  politic 
ulhort,  I  will  baffle  Sir  Toby,  I  will  waah  ofT 
grosa  acquaintance,  I  will  be  point-de-rice,  the 
leiy  man.  I  do  not  now  fool  myaelf,  to  let 
imagination  jade  me  ;  for  every  reason  excites 
to  thii,  that  my  lady  loves  me.     She  did  com- 

'  mend  my  yellow  ttocUn^  of  late,  she  did  praise 
my  leg  being  croas-gartered ;  and  in  this  she 
maltifesta  beraelf  to  my  love,  and  with  a  kind  of 
injunction  drivea  me  to  these  babita  of  her 
liking,  t  thank  my  itara,  I  am  happy.  I  will 
be  itrange,  stout,  in  yellow  atockingi,  and  cross- 

I  gartered,  even  with  the  awifttieas  of  putting  on. 
Jove  and  my  atan  be  praised  I — Here  is  yet  a 
pcatscript. 

"  Thou  canst  not  ehooie  but  know  who  I  am.  If 
Uiou  eDieitaineat  m;  lore,  let  it  appear  in  thy  imil- 
iag;  thy  amile)  become  thee  well:  therefore  in  my 

I      prntDee  atQl  araile,  dear  my  aweet,  I  pr'yihee." 

Jove,  I  thank  tbee. — I  will  smile ;  I  will   do 

erery  thing  that  thou  wilt  have  me.  {^Exil. 

fab.  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  thia  aport 

for  a  pension  of  ihouaanda  to  be  paid  from  the 


Sir  Toby.  I  could  marry  this  wench  for  thia 

Sir  And.  So  could  I  too. 
Sir  Toby.  And  aak  no  other  dowry  with  her, 
but  such  another  jest. 
S'ir  Aad.  Nor  I  neither. 

Enltr  Maria. 

/"aft.  Here  comes  my  noble  guU-catcher. 

Sir  Toiy.  Wilt  thou  let  thy  foot  o'  mj  neck? 

Sir  And.  Or  o'  mine  either? 

Sir  Toby.  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray- 
trip,  and  become  thy  bond-alave? 

Sir  And.  I '  faith,  or  I  either  ? 

Sir  TiAy.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a 
dream,  that  when  the  image  of  it  leavea  him,  he 


;  doe*  it  work  upon 


Mar.  Nay,  but  aay  ti 
him! 

Sir  Toby.  Like  aqua-vitie  with  a  midwife. 

Mar.  If  you  will,  then,  aee  the  fruita  of  the 
sport,  mark  his  first  approach  before  my  lady : 
he  will  come  to  her  in  yellow  atockings,  and  'tis 
a  colour  ihe  abhors;  and  cross-gartered,  afaahion 
ihe  detests ;  and  he  will  smile  upon  her,  which 
will  now  be  so  imtuilable  to  her  disposition, 
being  addicted  to  a  melancholy  as  she  is,  that  it 
cannot  but  turn  him  into  a  notable  contempt ; 
if  you  will  tee  it,  follow  me. 

Sir  Toiy.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most 
excellent  devil  of  wit ! 

Sir  And.  I  'II  make  one  too.  [£xetin(. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT:   OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


Scene  I. — Olivia's  Garden. 
Enter  Viola,  and  Ctawn  with  a  labor. 

fio.  Save  thee,  friend,  end  thy  miuic  :  Dost 
thou  lire  by  thy  tabor  f 

CU>.  No,  lir,  1  live  by  the  church. 

Via.  Art  thou  a  churchman  T 

Clo.  No  Buch  matter,  sir ;  1  do  live  by  the 
church :  for  I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house 
doth  stand  by  the  church. 

Vio.  So  thou  mayat  say,  the  king  lies  by  a 
beggar,  if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him;  or,  the 
church  stand)  by  thy  tabor,  if  thy  tabor  stand 
by  the  church. 

Clo.  You  have  said,  sir.  To  see  this  age ! — 
A  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit ; 
hov  quickly  the  irroDg  side  may  be  turned  out- 
ward! 

Vio.  Nay,  that's  certain  J  they  that  dally  nicely 
with  words,  may  quickly  make  them  wanton. 

Clo.  I  would,  therefore,  roy  sister  had  had  no 


Vio.  Why.n 


nt 


CU>.  Why,  sir,  her  name's  a  word;  and  to 
dally  with  that  word,  might  make  my  siit«r 
wanton ;  But,  indeed  words  are  very  rascals, 
since  bonds  disgraced  them. 

Vio.  Thy  reason,  man  ? 

Cbt.  Troth,  sir,  1  can  yield  you  none  without 
words ;  and  words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loath 
to  prove  reason  with  them. 

Vio.  I  warrant  thou  art  a  merry  fellow,  and 
carest  for  nothing. 

Clo.  Not  BO,  sir,  I  do  care  for  something :  but 
in  my  conscience,  ur,  I  do  not  care  for  you;  if 
that  be  to  care  for  nothing,  sir,  I  would  it  would 
make  you  invisible. 

f 'io.  Art  thou  not  ihe  Lady  Olivia's  fool ! 

Cto.  No,  indeed,  sir^  the  Lady  Olivia  has  no 
folly  :  she  will  keep  no  fool,  ur,  tiU  she  be  mar- 
ried ;  and  fools  are  as  like  husbands  as  pilchards 
are  to  herrings,  the  husband 's  the  bigger.  I  am, 
indeed,  not  her  fool,  but  her  corrupter  of  words. 

Via.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  Count  Orsino's. 

Clo.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb, 
like  the  sim;  it  shines  every  where.     I  would 


be  Sony,  rir,  biit  the  fool  should  be  at  oft  with 
foiir  muter  ai  with  my  miitreM :  I  think  I  saw 
pur  vudom  there. 

lit).  Nay,  an  thou  paas  upon  me,  I  'II  no 
more  with  thee.  Hold,  there 'i  expenses  for  thee. 

Od.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of 
hair,  tend  thee  a  beard ! 

Ho.  By  my  troth,  I  '11  tell  thee,  I  am  almost 
lick  for  one ;  though  I  would  not  have  it  grow 
on  my  chin.     la  thy  lady  within  1 

Qo,  Would  not  a  pairof  these  hnve  bred,  sir! 

Fio.  Ye<,  being  kept  together,  and  put  to  use. 

Clo.  I  would  play  Lord  Pandarus  of  Phrygia, 
■ir,  to  bring  a  CressidA  to  this  Troilus. 

Fio.  I  understand  you,  sir  ;  't  is  well  begged. 

Oo.  The  matter,  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir, 
begging  but  a  beggar ;  Cressida  was  a  beggar. 
Hy  Udy  is  withio,  sir.  I  will  construe  to  them 
whence  you  come:  whoyou  are, and  what  you 
would,  are  out  of  my  welkin :  I  might  say  ele- 
ment, but  the  word  b  overworn.  lExil. 

Ho.  Thisfellow'swiieenoughtoplaythefool; 


And  to  do  that  weU  craves  b  kind  of  wit : 

He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 

The  quality  of  persans,  and  the  time ; 

And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 

That  comes  before  hb  eye.     This  is  a  practice 

As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art : 

For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shews,  is  fit ; 

But  wise  men,  foUy-bllen,  quite  taint  their  wit. 

Enter  Sir  Tosv  Belch  anil  Sia  Andrew  Aoue- 

Sir  Tobi).  Save  you,  gentleman. 

Via.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Dieu  coat  yardt,  moiuitur. 

Fio.  El  vow  atun  ;  voire  lervittur. 

Sir  And,  I   hope,   sir,   you  are ;    and  I   an> 

Sir  Toby.  Will  you  encounter  the  house  T  my 
niece  is  desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your  trade 

Via.  I  am  bound  to  yoiu  niece,  ur :  I  mean, 
she  is  the  hat  of  my  voyage. 
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SCENE  11. 


Sir  Toby.  Taste  your  legs,  sir;  put  them  to 
motion. 

Fio,  My  legs  do  better  understand  me,  sir, 
than  I  understand  what  you  mean  by  bidding 
me  taste  my  legs. 

i^iV  Toby.  I  mean  to  go,  sir ;  to  enter. 

Vio,  I  will  answer  you  with  gait  and  entrance : 
But  we  are  prevented. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens 
rain  odours  on  you ! 

Sir  And.  That  youth's  a  rare  courtier:  "  Rain 
odours ! "  well. 

Fio.  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to 
your  own  most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear. 

Sir  And.  **  Odours,  pregnant,  and  vouch- 
safed : " — I  '11  get  'em  all  three  ready. 

OH.  Let  the  garden  door  be  shut,  and  leave 
me  to  my  hearing. 

^Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Maria. 
Give  me  your  hand,  sir. 

Fio.  My  duty,  madam,  and  most  humble  service. 

OU.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Fio.  Cesario  is   your   servant's    name,    fair 
princess. 

OU.  My  servant,  sir  I  'T  was  never  merry  world 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  called  compliment : 
You  are  servant  to  the  Count  Orsino,  youth. 

Fio.  And  he  is  yours,  and  his  must  needs  be 
yours; 
Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  madam. 

OU.  For  him,   I  think  not  on  him :  for  his 
thoughts, 
'Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  filled 
with  me. 

Fio,  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your   gentle 
thoughts 
On  his  behalf: — 

OU.  O,  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you ; 

I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him  : 
But  would  you  ludertake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that, 
Than  music  from  the  spheres. 

Fio.  Dear  lady, 

OU.  Give  me  leave,  I  beseech  you .  I  did  send, 
After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here, 
A  ring  in  chase  of  you ;  so  did  I  abuse 
Myself,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you : 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit, 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunning, 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours :  What  might 

you  think? 
Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake, 
And  baited  it  with  all  the  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think?    To  one  of 
your  receiving 


Enough  is  shewn ;  a  Cyprus,  not  a  bosom, 
Hides  my  poor  heart :  So  let  me  hear  you  speak. 

Fio.  I  pity  you. 

OU.  Tliat  's  a  degree  to  love. 

Fio.  No,  not  a  grise  ;  for  't  is  a  vulgar  proof, 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies. 

OU.  Why  then,  methinks,  't  is  time  to  smile  again : 

0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud ! 
If  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 
To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf?  [  Clock  strikes. 
The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. — 
Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you : 
And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest, 
Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man : 
There  lies  your  way,  due  west. 

Fio.  Then  westward-hoe : 

Grace  and  good  disposition  'tend  your  ladyship  I 
You  'U  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me  ? 

OU.  Stey: 

1  pr'y  thee  tell  me  what  thou  think'st  of  me. 

Fio.  That  you  do  think  you  are  not  what  you  are. 

OU.  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you. 

Fio.  Then  think  you  right ;  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

OU.  I  would  you  were  as  I  would  have  you  be ! 

Fio.  Would  it  be  better,  madam,  than  I  am  ? 
I  wish  it  might ;  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

OU.  O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip  ! 
A  murderous  guilt  shews  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid :  love's  night  is  noon. 
Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring, 
By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre  all  thy  pride. 
Nor  wit  nor  reason  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause, 
For  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause : 
But  rather  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter : 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better. 

Fio.  By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 
I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth. 
And  that  no  woman  has ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  so  adieu,  good  madam ;  never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 

OU.  Yet  come  again :  for  thou  perhaps  mayst 
hiove 
That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love. 

[^Exetmt, 


Scene  II. — A  Roam  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Aoue- 
CHEEK,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  No,  faith,  I  '11  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 
•Sir  Toby.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom,  give  thy 
reason. 
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Fab.  Yoa  must  needs  yield  your  reason,  Sir 
Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more 
favours  to  the  coimt's  serving-man  than  ever  she 
bestowed  upon  me ;  I  saw 't  i '  the  orchard. 

Sk  Toby.  Did  she  see  thee  the  while,  old  hoy? 
tell  me  that 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 

Fab.  This  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in 
her  towards  you. 

Sir  And.  'Slight !  will  you  make  an  ass  o' 
me? 

Fab.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the 
oaths  of  judgment  and  reason. 

Sir  Toby.  And  they  have  heen  grand  jury- 
men since  hefore  Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fab.  She  did  shew  favour  to  the  youth  in 
your  sight,  only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake 
your  dormouse  valour,  to  put  fire  in  your  heart, 
and  brimstone  in  your  liver.  You  should  then 
have  accosted  her;  and  with  some  excellent 
jests,  fire-new  from  the  mint,  you  should  have 
banged  the  youth  into  dumhness.  This  was 
looked  for  at  your  hand,  and  this  was  haulked : 
the  double  gilt  of  this  opportunity  you  let  time 
vash  ofi^  and  you  are  now  sailed  into  the  north 
of  my  lady's  opinion  ;  where  you  will  hang  like 
an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  heard,  unless  you  do 
redeem  it  by  some  laudable  attempt,  either  of 
valour  or  policy. 

Sir  And.  An 't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with 
valour ;  for  policy  I  hate :  I  had  as  lief  be  a 
Brownist  as  a  politician. 

'Sir  Toby.  Why  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes 
upon  the  basis  of  valour.  Challenge  me  the 
count's  youth  to  fight  with  him ;  hurt  him  in 
eleven  places ;  my  niece  shall  take  note  of  it ; 
and  assure  thyself,  there  is  no  love-broker  in  the 
world  can  more  prevail  in  man's  commendation 
with  woman,  than  report  of  valour. 

Fab.  There  is  no  way  but  this,  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a  chal- 
lenge to  him  ? 

Sir  Toby.  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand ;  be 
curst  and  brief;  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it 
be  eloquent  and  fxdl  of  invention:  taunt  him 
with  the  license  of  ink :  if  thou  thou'st  him  some 
thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss  ;  and  as  many  lies 
ss  will  lie  in  thy  sheet  of  paper,  although  the 
sheet  were  big  enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware  in 
England,  set  'em  down ;  go,  about  it  Let 
there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink ;  though  thou 
write  with  a  goose-pen,  no  matter :  About  it. 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you? 

«Sir  Tchy.  We  11  caU  thee  at  the  cubiculo :  Go. 

{^Exit  Sir  Andrew. 

Fab.  This  if  a  dear  manakin  to  you.  Sir  Toby. 


Sir  Toby.  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad ;  some 
two  thousand  strong,  or  so. 

Fab.  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  firom  him : 
but  you  '11  not  deliver  it 

Sir  Toby.  Never  trust  me,  then ;  and  by  all 
means  stir  on  the  youth  to  an  answer.  I  think 
oxen  and  wainropes  cannot  hale  them  together. 
For  Andrew,  if  he  were  opened,  and  you  find 
so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot 
of  a  flea,  I  '11  eat  the  rest  of  the  anatomy. 

Fab.  And  his  opposite,  the  youth,  bears  in 
his  visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  Toby.  Look  where  the  youngest  wren  of 
nine  comes. 

Mar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh 
yourselves  into  stitches,  follow  me:  yon'  gull 
Malvolio  is  turned  heathen,  a  very  renegado; 
for  there  is  no  Christian  that  means  to  be  saved 
by  believing  rightly,  can  ever  believe  such  im- 
possible passages  of  grossness.  He 's  in  yellow 
stockings. 

Sir  Toby.  And  cross-gartered  ? 

Mar.  Most  villanously;  like  a  pedant  thai 
keeps  a  school  i'the  church. — I  have  dogged 
him  like  his  murderer:  He  does  obey  every 
point  of  the  letter  that  I  dropped  to  betray  him. 
He  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines  than  are 
in  the  new  map,  with  the  augmentation  of  the 
Indies :  you  have  not  seen  such  a  thing  as  'tis; 
I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling  things  at  him.  I 
know  my  lady  will  strike  him ;  if  she  do,  he  11 
smile,  and  take 't  for  a  great  favour. 

Sir  Toby.  Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  he  is. 

{^Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — A  Street. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Seb.  I  would  not  by  my  wiU  have  troubled  you ; 
But  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 
I  will  no  further  chide  you. 

Ant.  I  coidd  not  stay  behind  you;  my  desire, 
More  sharp  than  fil^d  steel,  did  spur  me  forth : 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you  (though  so  much 
As  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage). 
But  jealousy  what  might  befal  your  travel. 
Being  skiUess  in  these  parts ;  which  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  unhospitable  :  My  willing  love. 
The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear, 
Set  forth  in  your  pursuit 

Seb.  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks. 
And  thanks,  and  ever  thanks  :  Often  good  turns 
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Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay ; 
But  were  my  worth,  as  is  my  conscience,  firm, 
You  should  find  better  dealing.     What 's  to  do  ? 
Shall  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town  I 

Ant,  To-morrow,  sir ;  best,  first,  go  see  your 
lodging. 

Seh,  I  am  not  weary,  and  't  is  long  to  night ; 
I  pray  you  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

AnL  Would  you  'd  pardon  me ; 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets  : 
Once,  in  a  sea-fight,  'gainst  the  count  his  gallies, 
I  did  some  service  ;  of  such  note,  indeed, 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  would  scarce  be  an- 
swered. 

Seh,  Belike  you  slew  great  number  of  his  people. 

Ant,  The  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  nature ; 
Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time  and  quarrel 
Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument. 
It  might  have  since  been  answered  in  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them ;  which,  for  traffic's  sake. 
Most  of  our  city  did :  only  myself  stood  out ; 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear. 

Seh,  Do  not,  then,  walk  too  open. 

AnL  It  doth  not  fit  me.     Hold,  sir,  here's 
my  purse : 
In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 
Is  best  to  lodge :  I  will  bespeak  our  diet. 
Whiles  you  beguile  the  time,  and  feed  your 

knowledge, 
With  viewing  of  the  town ;  there  shall  you  have  me. 

Seh,  Why  I  your  purse  ? 

Ant.  Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase ;  and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

Seh.  I  '11  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave  you 
for  an  hour. 

Ant.  To  the  Elephant — 

Seh.  I  do  remember.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — Olivia's  Garden, 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

OU,  I  have  sent  after  him ;  he  says  he  '11  come : 
How  shall  I  feast  him  ?  what  bestow  on  him  ? 
For  youth  is  bought  more  oft,  than  begged  or 
borrowed. 

I  speak  too  loud. 

Where  is  Malvolio  1 — ^he  is  sad  and  civil. 

And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes; — 

Where  is  Malvolio  ? 

Mar.  He  's  coming,  madam ;  but  in  strange 
manner.     He  is  sure  possessed,  madam. 

OU,  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ?  does  he  rave  ? 


Mar.  No,  madam,  he  does  nothing  butsmfle: 
your  ladyship  were  best  to  have  some  guard 
about  you,  if  he  come;  for,  sure,  the  man  is 
tainted  in  his  wits. 

OIL  Go  call  him  hither. — I  *m  as  mad  as  he. 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

How  now,  Malvolio? 

Mai.  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho.  [Sndlet  fantastically. 

OH.  Smil'stthou? 
I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion. 

Mai.  Sad,  lady  ?  I  could  be  sad :  This  does  make 
some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross-gartering ; 
but  what  of  that,  if  it  please  the  eye  of  one,  it  is 
with  me  as  the  very  true  sonnet  is :  "  Please  one, 
and  please  all." 

OIL  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man  ?  what  is  the 
matter  with  thee  ? 

Mai.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in 
my  legs.  It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  commands 
shall  be  executed.  I  think  we  do  know  the  sweet 
Roman  hand. 

OIL  Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  To  bed?  ay,  sweetheart;  and  I  'U  come  to 
thee. 

OIL  God  comfort  thee !  Why  dost  thou  smile 
so,  and  kiss  thy  hand  so  oft? 

Mar.  How  do  you,  Malvolio  ? 

Mal.  At  your  request?  Yes;  nightingales 
answer  daws. 

Afar.  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous 
boldness  before  my  lady? 

Mal.  "Be  not  afiraid  of  greatness:" — 'twas 
well  writ 

OU.  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  Malvoho? 

Mal.  "  Some  are  bom  great," — 

OIL  Ha? 

Mal.  "Some  achieve  greatness," — 

OIL  What  say 'st  thou? 

Mal.  /*  And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them." 

on.  Heaven  restore  thee  ! 

Mal.  "  Remember  who  commended  thy  yellow 
stockings : " — 

OIL  Thy  yellow  stockings  ? 

Mal.  "  And  wished  to  see  thee  cross-gartered." 

OIL  Cross-gartered? 

Mal.  "  Go  to ;  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest 
to  be  so;  " — • 

OIL  Am  I  made? 

Mal.  "  If  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant  still." 

OIL  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness. 

Enter  Servant 
Ser.  Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the  Count 
Orsino's  is  returned;  I  could  hardly  entreat  him 
back:  he  attends  your  ladyship's  pleasure. 
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OIL  in  come  to  him.  ^Exit  Servant]  Good 
Maria,  let  this  fellow  he  looked  to.  Where 's  my 
cousin  Toby  ?  Let  some  of  my  people  have  a 
special  care  of  him ;  I  would  not  have  him  mis- 
carry for  the  half  of  my  dowry. 

^Exeunt  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Mai.  Oh,  ho !  do  you  come  near  me  now  ?  no 
worse  man  than  Sir  Toby  to  look  to  me  ?  This 
concurs  directly  with  the  letter :  she  sends  him  on 
purpose  that  I  may  appear  stubborn  to  him ;  for 
she  incites  me  to  that  in  the  letter.  "  Cast  thy 
humble  slough,"  says  she ; — "  be  opposite  with  a 
kinsman,  surly  with  servants, — ^let  thy  tongue 
tang  with  arguments  of  state, — ^put  thyself  into 

the  trick  of  singularity ; " and,  consequently, 

sets  down  the  manner  how;  as,  a  sad  face,  a 
reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of 
some  sir  of  note,  and  so  forth.  I  have  limed  her ; 
but  it  is  Jove's  doing,  and  Jove  make  me  thank- 
ful! And,  when  she  went  away  now,  ''Let  this 
fellow  be  looked  to : "  Fellow !  not  Malvolio,  nor 
after  my  degree,  but  fellow.  Why  every  thing 
adheres  together ;  that  no  dram  of  a  scruple,  no 
scmple  of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle,  no  incredulous 
or  unsafe  circumstance — What  can  be  said? 
Nothing,  that  can  be,  can  come  between  me  and 
the  fuU  prospect  of  my  hopes.  Well,  Jove,  not 
I,  is  the  doer  of  this,  and  he  is  to  be  thanked. 

Re-enter  Maria,  with  Sir  Tobt  Belch  and 

Fabian. 

Sir  Toby.  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of 
sanctity  ?  If  all  the  devils  in  hell  be  drawn  in 
little,  and  Legion  himself  possessed  him,  yet  I  '11 
speak  to  him. 

Fab.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is . — How  is 't  with 
you,  sir?  how  is't  with  you,  man? 

MaL  Go  off;  I  discard  you;  let  me  enjoy 
my  private ;  go  off. 

Afar.  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  vrithin 
him!  did  not  I  tell  you? — Sir  Toby,  my  lady 
prays  you  to  have  a  care  of  him. 

MaL  Ah,  ah !  does  she  so  ? 

Sir  Toby.  Go  to,  go  to ;  peace,  peace,  we  must 
dealgently  with  him;  let  me  alone. — How  do  you, 
Malvolio?  how  is't  with  you?  What  man!  defy 
the  devil :  consider,  he  's  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

MaL  Do  you  know  what  you  say  ? 

Mar,  La  you,  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil, 
how  he  takes  it  at  heart  1  Pray  God  he  be  not 
bewitched  1 

/a6.  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman. 

Mar.  Marry,  and  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow 
morning,  if  I  live.  My  lady  would  not  lose  him 
for  more  than  I  '11  say. 

MaL  How  now,  mistress  t 

Mar,  Olord! 


Sir  Toby.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace;  this  is 
not  the  way :  Do  you  not  see  you  move  him  ? 
let  me  alone  with  him. 

Fab.  No  way  but  gentleness ;  gently,  gently : 
the  fiend  b  rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  used. 

Sir  Toby.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock  ?  how 
dost  thou,  chuck  ? 

Mai.  Sir? 

Sir  Toby.  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.  What, 
man  !  't  is  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit 
with  Satan  :  Hang  him,  foul  collier ! 

Mar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers;  good  Sir 
Toby,  get  him  to  pray. 

Mai.  My  prayers,  minx  ? 

Mar.  No,  I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  hear  of 
godliness. 

Mai.  Go,  hang  yourselves  all!  you  are  idle 
shallow  things :  I  am  not  of  your  element ;  you 
shall  know  more  hereafter.  [£xt/. 

Sir  Toby.  Is 't  possible  ? 

Fab.  If  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now,  I 
could  condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  Toby,  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  in- 
fection of  the  device,  man. 

Mar.  Nay,  pursue  him  now ;  lest  the  device 
take  air,  and  taint. 

Fab.  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad  indeed. 

Mar.  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  Toby.  Come,  we  'U  have  him  in  a  dark  room, 
and  bound.  My  niece  is  already  in  the  belief  that 
he  is  mad ;  we  may  carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure, 
and  his  penance,  till  our  very  pastime,  tired  out  of 
breath,  prompt  us  to  have  mercy  on  him :  at  which 
time  we  will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown 
thee  for  a  finder  of  madmen.    But  see,  but  see. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

Fab.  More  matter  for  a  May  morning. 
Sir  And.  Here's  the  challenge,  read  it;  I 
warrant  there 's  vinegar  and  pepper  in 't. 
Fab.  Is 't  so  saucy  ? 

Sir  And.  Ay,  is  it,  I  warrant  him :  do  but  read. 
Sir  Toby.  Give  me.  [^Reads. 

**  Youth,  whatsoever  thou  art,  thou  art  but  a 
scurvy  fellow." 

Fab.  Good,  and  valiant. 

*  Sir  Toby  reads. 

"Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  in  thy  mind,  why  I 
do  call  thee  so,  for  I  will  shew  thee  no  reason  for 't." 

Fab.  A  good  note :  that  keeps  you  from  the 
blow  of  the  law. 

Sir  Tobt  reads. 

"  Thou  comest  to  the  Lady  Olivia,  and  in  my 
sight  she  uses  thee  kindly:  but  thou  liest  in  thy 
throat,  that  is  not  the  matter  I  challenge  thee  for. 
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Fab.  Very  brier,  and  exceeding  good  sense-leii. 

SiK  Toby  rtadt. 
"I  will  wifla;  tbee  going  home;  where  if  it  be 

lb;  chance  to  kill  me," 

Fab.  Good. 

Si*  Tobt  read$. 
"Thou  kiUert  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  tiltun." 
Fab.  SdU  you  keep  o'  the  windy  lide  of  the 
law;  Good. 

SlK  ToBV  rtadt. 

"  Fare  thee  well  I  And  God  hare  mercy  upon  one 

oTourioulal    He  may  ha>e  mercy  upon  mine;  but 

taj  hope  it  better,  and  so  look  to  tbyaelf  Thy  friend, 

aa  thou  uieat  him,  and  thy  awom  enemy, 

"Andrew  Aouecheek." 

Sir  Toby.  If  thii  letter  move  him  not,  hii  lega 
cannot:  I '11  give 't  him. 

Mar.  You  may  have  very  fit  occaiion  for 't ; 
he  u  now  in  aome  commerce  with  my  lady,  and 
will  by-and-by  depart. 

Sir  Tobg.  Go,  Sir  Andrew ;  Kout  me  for  him 
at  the  comer  of  the  orchard,  like  a  biun-bailiff: 
to  loon  ai  ever  thou  leeat  him,  draw ;  and  aa  thou 
draweat,  awear  horrible ;  for  it  eomea  to  paw  oft, 


that  B  terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent 
sharply  twanged  off,  gives  manhood  more  appro- 
bation than  erer  proof  itself  would  have  earned 
him.     Away. 

i'ir  Jnd.  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing.  [£Vif. 

Sir  Toby.  Now  will  not  I  deliver  his  letter: 
for  the  behaviour  of  the  young  gentleman  give* 
him  out  to  be  of  good  capacity  and  breeding ; 
his  employment  between  hia  lord  and  my  ni«ce 
conltrms  no  less  ;  therefore  thia  letter,  being  >o 
excellently  ignorant,  will  breed  no  terror  in  the 
youth,  he  will  find  it  cornea  from  a  clodpole.  But, 
BIT,  I  will  deliver  his  challenge  by  word  of  mouth  i 
set  upon  Aguecheek  a  notable  report  of  valour ; 
and  drive  the  gentleman  (as  I  know  his  youth 
will  aptly  receive  it)  into  a  moat  hideous  opinion 
of  his  rage,  skill,  fury,  and  impetuosity.  Thia 
will  BO  fright  them  both,  that  they  will  kill  one 
another  by  the  look,  like  cockatrices. 

JEnter  Olivia  and  Viola. 
/"ai.  Here  he  comes  with  your  niece ;  give  them 
way  till  he  take  leave,  and  presently  after  him. 

i'ir  Toby.  I  will  meditate  the  while  upon  some 
horrid  meeiage  for  a  challenge. 

lExeutU  Sib  Tobt,  FasiAN,  owf  Maui. 
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OIL  I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stonci 
And  laid  my  honour  too  unchaiy  out : 
There 's  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  fault; 
Bat  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is, 
That  it  hut  mocks  reproof. 

Fio,  With  the  same  *haviour  that  your  passion 
hears, 
Go  on  my  master's  grie£i. 

OIL  Here,   wear  this  jewel  for  me,  'tis  my 
picture; 
Refuse  it  not,  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you : 
And,  I  heseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow. 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me  that  I  '11  deny. 
That  honour  saved,  may  upon  asking  give  ? 

Vh,  Nothing  hut  this,  your  true  love  for  my 
master. 

OiL  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him  that 
Which  I  have  given  to  you  ? 

Vio,  I  will  acquit  you. 

Ofi.Well,  come  again  to-morrow:  Fare  thee  well : 
A  fiend  like  thee  might  hear  my  soul  to  hell.  lExiL 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby  Belcb  and  Fabian. 

iScr  Toby.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee. 

Fib.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  Toby,  That  defence  thou  hast,  hetake  thee 
to*t:  of  what  nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast 
done  him,  I  know  not ;  hut  thy  intercepter,  full 
of  despight,  hloody  as  the  hunter,  attends  thee  at 
the  orchard  end  :  dismount  thy  tuck,  he  yare  in 
thy  preparation,  for  thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful, 
and  deadly. 

fio.  You  mistake,  sir ;  I  am  sure  no  man  hath 
any  quarrel  to  me ;  my  remembrance  is  very  free 
and  clear  firom  any  image  of  offence  done  to  any 
man. 

Sir  Toby.  You  11  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure 
you :  therefore,  if  you  hold  your  life  at  any  price, 
betake  you  to  your  guard ;  for  your  opposite  hath 
in  him  what  youth,  strength,  skill,  and  wrath,  can 
furnish  man  withal. 

Vio.  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  Toby.  He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  unbacked 
rapier,  and  on  carpet  consideration ;  but  he  is  a 
devil  in  private  brawl :  souls  and  bodies  hath  he 
divorced  three;  and  his  incensement  at  this  mo- 
ment ia  so  implacable,  that  satisfaction  can  be 
none  but  by  pangs  of  death  and  sepulchre :  hob, 
nob,  is  his  word ;  give  't,  or  take 't. 

Flo.  I  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and  de- 
tire  some  conduct  of  the  lady.  I  am  no  fighter.  I 
have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men  that  put  quarrels 
purposely  on  others,  to  taste  their  valour:  belike 
this  is  a  man  of  that  quirk. 

Sir  Toby.  Sir,  no ;  his  indignation  derives  it- 
self out  of  a  very  competent  injury ;  therefore  get 
you  on,  and  give  him  his  desire.    Back  you  shall 


not  to  the  house,  unless  you  undertake  that  with 
me,  which  with  as  much  safety  you  might  answer 
him:  therefore  on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark 
naked ;  for  meddle  you  must,  that's  certain,  or 
forswear  to  wear  iron  about  you. 

Fio.  This  is  as  uncivil  as  strange.  I  beseech 
you  do  me  this  courteous  office,  as  to  know  of  the 
knight  what  my  offence  to  him  is ;  it  is  something 
of  my  negligence,  nothing  of  my  purpose. 

Sir  Toby.  I  will  do  so. — Signior  Fabian,  stay 
you  by  this  gentleman  till  my  return. 

[Exit  Sir  Toby. 

Fio.  Pray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  matter? 

Fab.  I  know  the  knight  is  incensed  against  you, 
even  to  a  mortal  arbitrement ;  but  nothing  of  the 
circumstance  more. 

Fio.  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Fab.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to 
read  him  by  his  form,  as  you  are  like  to  find  him 
in  the  proof  of  his  valour.  He  is  indeed,  sir,  the 
most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite,  that  you 
could  possibly  have  found  in  any  part  of  lUyria : 
Will  you  walk  towards  him?  I  will  make  your 
peace  with  him,  if  I  can. 

Flo.  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for 't :  I  am 
one  that  would  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  air 
knight :  I  care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my 
mettle.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby,  mth  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  Toby.  Why,  man,  he 's  a  very  devil ;  I  have 
not  seen  such  a  virago.  I  had  a  pass  with  him, 
rapier,  scabbard,  and  all,  and  he  gives  me  the 
stuck-in  with  such  a  mortal  motion,  that  it  is 
inevitable ;  and  on  the  answer,  he  pays  you  as 
surely  as  your  feet  hit  the  ground  they  step  on  : 
They  say,  he  has  been  fencer  to  the  Sophi. 

Sir  And.  Pox  on 't,  I  'U  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sir  Toby.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified : 
Fabian  can  scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

Sir  And.  Plague  on 't ;  an  I  thought  he  had 
been  valiant,  and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I  'd  have 
seen  him  damned  ere  I  'd  have  challenged  him. 
Let  him  let  the  matter  slip,  and  I  'U  give  him  my 
horse,  grey  Capilet 

Sir  Toby.  I  '11  make  the  motion :  Stand  here, 
make  a  good  show  on 't ;  this  shall  end  without 
the  perdition  of  souls :  Marry,  I  '11  ride  your 
horse  as  well  as  I  ride  you.  [Aside. 

Re-enter  Fabian  and  Viola. 

I  have  his  horse  [To  Fabian]  to  take  up  the 
quarrel ;  I  have  persuaded  him  the  youth 's  a  devil. 

Fab.  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  of  him;  and 
pants  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels. 

Sir  Toby.  There 's  no  remedy,  sir ;  he  will  fight 
with  you  for  his  oath's  sake :  marry,  he  hath 
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better  bethought  him  of  his  quarrel,  and  he  finds 
that  now  scarce  to  be  worth  talking  of :  therefore 
draw,  for  the  supportance  of  his  vow ;  he  protests 
he  will  not  hurt  you. 

Fio,  Pray  God  defend  me !  A  little  thing 
would  make  me  tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of  a 
man.  [^Asid€. 

Fab.  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 

Sir  Toby.  Come,  Sir  Andrew,  there 's  no  re- 
medy ;  the  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's  sake, 
have  one  bout  with  you ;  he  cannot  by  the  duello 
avoid  it :  but  he  has  promised  me,  as  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  soldier,  he  will  not  hurt  you.  Come 
on :  to 't. 

Sir  And.  Pray  God  he  keep  his  oath.  [^Draws. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Flo.  I  do  assure  you  'tis  against  my  will. 

[_Draw8. 

Ant.   Put  up   your   sword ; — If  this  young 
gentleman 
Have  done  oiTence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me ; 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you.  {^Drataing. 

Sir  Toby.  You,  sir  ?  why,  what  are  you  ? 

Ant.  One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do  more 
Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will. 

Sir  Toby.  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am 
for  you.  [^Draws. 

Enter  two  Officers. 

Fab.  O  good  Sir  Toby,  hold ;  here  come  the 
officers. 

Sir  Toby.  I  'U  be  with  you  anon.  [7V>  Antonio. 

Fio.  Pray,  sir,  put  up  your  sword,  if  you 
please.  [7b  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And,  Marry,  will  I,  sir ; — and  for  that  I 
promised  you,  I  'U  be  as  good  as  my  word :  He 
will  bear  you  easily,  and  reins  well. 

Ist  Offi.  This  is  the  man ;  do  thy  office. 

2nd  Offi.  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  Count  Orsino. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

\8t  Offi.  No,  sir,  no  jot;  I  know  your  favour  well. 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head. 
Take  him  away ;  he  knows  I  know  him  well. 

Ant,  I  must  obey. — ^This  comes  with  seeking 
you; 
But  there 's  no  remedy ;  I  shall  answer  it 
What  will  you  do  ?  Now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse :  It  grieves  me 
Much  more  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you, 
Than  what  befalls  myself.    You  stand  amazed ; 
But  be  of  comfort 

2nd  Offi,  Come,  sir,  away. 

Ant.  I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money. 

Fio.  What  money,  sir? 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  shewed  me  here, 


And  part  being  prompted  by  your  present  trouble, 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I  '11  lend  you  something :  my  having  is  not  much ; 
I  '11  make  division  of  my  present  with  you : 
Hold,  there  is  half  my  coffer. 

Ant.  Will  you  deny  me  now  ? 

Is 't  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?    Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Fio.  I  know  of  none ; 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice,  or  any  feature  : 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man, 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness, 
Or  any  taint  of  vice  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

Ant.  O  heavens  themselves? 

2nd  Offi.  Come,  sir,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Ant,  Let  me  speak  a  little.     This  youth  that 
you  see  here, 
I  snatched  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death ; 
Relieved  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love, — 
And  to  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion. 

Ut  Offi.  What's  that  to  us?    The  time  goes 
by;  away. 

Ant.  But  O,  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god! — 
Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame. 
In  nature  there 's  no  blemish  but  the  mind ; 
None  can  be  called  deformed  but  the  unkind : 
Virtue  is  beauty  ;  but  the  beauteous-evil 
Are  empty  trunks,  o'erflourished  by  the  devil. 

\9t  Offi.  The  man  grows  mad;  away  with  him. 
Come,  come,  sir. 

Ant.  Lead  me  on. 

[^Exeunt  Officers  mih  Antonio. 

Fio.  Methinks  his  words  do  from  such  pas- 
sion fly, 
That  he  believes  himself;  so  do  not  I. 
Prove  tnie,  imagination,  O,  prove  true, 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you ! 

Sir  Toby.  Come  hither,  knight ;  come  hither, 
Fabian ;  we  '11  whisper  o  'er  a  couplet  or  two  of 
most  sage  saws. 

Fio.  He  named  Sebastian ;  I  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass ;  even  such  and  so 
In  favour  was  my  brother ;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament, 
For  him  I  imitate :  O,  if  it  prove. 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love! 

[JBxi/. 

Sir  Toby,  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and 
more  a  coward  than  a  hare :  his  dishonesty  ap- 
pears in  leaving  his  friend  here  in  necessity, 
and  denying  him ;  and  for  his  cowardship,  ask 
Fabian. 
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TWELFTH  NIGHr:   OB,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


fU.  A  coward,  a  mo«t  devout  coward;  reli- 
gioMiott. 

JSrifadL'Slid,!  11  aAerliiin  again,  and  beat  him. 

Sir  TMy.  Do,  cuff  him  aoundlj,  but  never 
jnw  thy  sword. 


Sir  And.  An  I  do  not,—  [£ii(. 

Ai.  Come,  let's  lee  the  event. 
•Sir  Toby.  I  dare  lay  anj  money  'twill  be 
nothing  yet.  lExtimt. 


J L 


StSNE  I. — Tk«  Street  b^ore  Olivia's  Houtt. 
Enter  Sebaitian  aiid  Clown. 

CJo.  Will  you  make  me  believe  that  I  am  not 
MntfoTjout 

Set.  Go  to,  go  to,  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow ; 
Ul  me  be  clear  of  thee. 

Od.  Well  held  out,  i'fiuthi  No,  I  do  not 
bioT  f  ou ;  nor  1  am  not  sent  to  you  by  my  lady, 
to  bid  yoD  come  speak  with  her ;  nor  your  name 
ii  not  Master  Cetano ;  nor  this  is  not  my  nose 
neither. — Nothing  that  is  so,  is  so. 

SA.  1   pr'y  tbee   vent  thy  folly  somewhere 
else; 
Thmi  know'st  not  me. 

Qd.  Vent  my  folly  I  he  has  beard  that  word 
<f  tome  great  man,  and  now  applies  it  to  a  fool. 
Venl  my  fiJly  !  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber, 
«*  world,  will  prove  a  cockney. — I  pr'y  thee 
*D*luigird  thy  strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I 
■biO  vent  to  my  lady;  ihaU  I  vent  to  her  that 
Iwi  incoming? 

Sth.  I  pr'y  thee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from 

There '■  money  for  thee  ;  if  you  tarry  longer 
1  ihiU  give  worse  payment. 

tfc.  By  my  troth,  thou  haat  an  open  hand : — 
Tbcie  wiie  men  that  give  fools  money  get  them- 
"Ireiigood  report  after  fourteen  years'  purchaie. 


Enter  Sia  And«bw,  Sia  Tobt,  and  Fabiah. 

Sir  And.  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  agun  t 
there  'a  for  you.  {Striking  Sbbastiah. 

Seb.  Why,  there 's  for  thee ;  and  there,  and 
there: 
Are  all  the  people  mad!  [Beating  Sia  Andrew. 

Sir  Toby.  Hold,  sir,  or  I  '11  throw  your  digger 
o'er  the  house. 

do.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  itraight :  I  would 
not  be  in  some  of  your  coats  for  twopence. 

lExit  Clowh. 

Sir  Toby.  Come  on,  iir;  hold. 

{Holding  Sebastian. 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  him  alone,  1 11  go  another 
way  to  work  with  him  ;  1 11  have  an  action  of 
battery  against  him,  if  there  be  any  law  in 
niyria :  though  1  struck  him  first,  yet  it 's  no 
matter  for  that. 

Seb.  Let  go  thy  hand. 

iSir  Toby.  Come  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go. 
Come,  my  young  soldier,  put  up  your  iron :  you 
are  well  fleahcd  ;  come  on. 

Seb.  I  will  be  free  from  thee.     What  wouldst 
thou  now  t 
If  thou  dar'st  tempt  me  farther,  draw  thy  sword. 

Sir  Toby.  What,  what!  Nay,  then  I  must 
have  an  ounce  or  two  of  this  malapert  blood 
from  you.  {Drav*. 


TWELFTH   NIGHT :   OB,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


Enter  Olivia. 

OH.  Hold,  Toby ;  on  Ih;  life,  I  charge  thee, 
hold. 

Sir  Tobg.  Madam  ? 

Oli.  Will  it  be  ever  thus?  Ungmcioui  wretch, 
Fit  For  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves. 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preached !  o«t  of  my 

sight! 
Be  not  oflended,  dear  Cesario ! — 
Rudesby,  be  gone  ! — I  pr'y  thee,  gentle  friend, 

[Ej:tiinf  Sib  Toby,  Sir  Andhbw,  and  Fabian. 
Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 
Against  thy  peace.    Go  with  me  to  my  house ; 
And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
This  ruffian  hath  botched  up,  that  thou  thereby 
Mayst  smile  at  this :  thou  shalt  not  choose  but  go ; 
Do  not  deny  :  Beshrew  his  soul  for  me  j 
He  started  one  poor  lieart  of  mine  in  thee. 

Seb.  Whatrelishisin  this!  how  runs  the  stream? 
Or  I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream ; — 
Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep; 
If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep  t 

OH.  Nay,  come,  I  pr'y  thee:  'Would  thou 'dst 
be  ruled  by  me ! 

Seb.  Madam,  1  will. 

OU.  O,  say  so,  and  so  be !         [Exeiml. 


E  II. — ji  Room  in  Olivia's  Home. 


Enter  Mah 


d  Clown. 


Jifar.  Nay,  I  pr'y  thee  put  on  thii  gown  ud 
this  beard ;  make  him  believe  thou  art  Sir  Topai, 
the  curate ;  do  it  quickly :  I  *11  call  Sir  Toby  the 
whilst.  lExii  Maria. 

Cto.  Well,  I  'II  put  it  on,  and  t  will  dissemble 
myself  in 't ;  and  I  would  I  were  the  first  that 
ever  dissembled  in  such  a  gown.  I  am  not  (all 
enough  to  become  the  function  well ;  nor  lean 
enough  to  be  thought  a  good  student :  hut  to  be 
said,  an  honest  man  and  a  good  housekeeper, 
goes  as  fairly  as  to  say,  a  careful  man  and  a  great 
scholar.     The  competitors  enter. 

Enler  Sib  Tobt  Belch  tmd  Maria. 

^r  Tobg,  Jove  bless  thee,  master  parson. 

Ch.  Bonos  dies.  Sir  Toby :  for  as  the  old  her- 
mit of  Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  veiy 
wittily  said  to  a  niece  of  King  Gorboduc,  "  Thai 
that  is,  is:"  so  I,  being  master  parson,  am 
master  parson :  For  what  ia  that,  butthat?  andis, 
but  is? 

Sir  Toby.  To  him,  Sir  Topas. 

Clo.  What  hoa,  I  say,— Peace  in  this  prison ! 


ACT  IT. 
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8CEN£   II. 


Sir  Toby.  The  knave  counterfeita  well;  a  good 
kiuTe. 

MaL  [m  an  inner  chamber,']  Who  callfl  there? 

Clo,  Sir  Topas,  the  curate,  who  comes  to  visit 
Milvolioy  the  lunatic. 

MaL  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas,  good  Sk  Topas, 
go  to  my  lady. 

Clo.  Out,  hyperholical  fiend!  how  vexest  thou 
this  man  ?  talkest  thou  nothing  hut  of  ladies  ? 

Sir  Toby.  Well  said,  master  parson. 

MaL  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus  wronged : 
good  Sir  Topas,  do  not  think  I  am  mad ;  they  have 
kid  me  here  in  hideous  darkness. 

Clo.  Fye,  thou  dishonest  Sathan !  I  call  thee 
by  the  most  modest  terms ;  for  I  am  one  of  those 
gentle  ones  that  will  use  the  devil  himself  with 
courtesy ;  Say'st  thou  that  house  is  dark  ? 

^0^  As  hell.  Sir  Topas. 

do.  Why,  it  hath  hay-windows,  transparent  as 
barricadoes,  and  the  clear  stories  towards  the 
ioutb-north  are  as  lustrous  as  ehony ;  and  yet 
complainest  thou  of  ohstruction  ? 

MaL  I  am  not  mad.  Sir  Topas ;  I  say  to  you, 
this  house  is  dark. 

do.  Madman,  thou  errest :  I  say,  there  is  no 
dsrkness  hut  ignorance ;  in  which  thou  art  more 
puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog. 

Mai.  I  say,  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance, 
though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell ;  and  I  say, 
there  was  never  man  thus  ahused :  I  am  no  more 
mad  than  you  are ;  make  the  trial  of  it  in  any 
constant  question. 

Clo.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  con- 
cerning wild-fowl  ? 

Mai.  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might 
haply  inhabit  a  hird. 

do.  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion  ? 

Mai.  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way 
approve  his  opinion. 

Clo.  Fare  thee  well :  Remain  thou  still  in  dark- 
ness :  thou  shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras, 
ere  1  will  allow  of  thy  wits ;  and  fear  to  kill  a 
woodcock,  lest  thou  dispossess  the  soul  of  thy 
grandam.     Fare  thee  well. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas, — 

Sir  Toby.  My  most  exquisite  Sir  Topas  ! 

Clo.  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters. 

Mar.  Thou  mightst  have  done  this  without  thy 
beard  and  gown  ;  he  sees  thee  not. 

Sir  Toby.  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring 
me  word  how  thou  findest  him :  I  would  we  were 
veil  rid  of  this  knavery.  If  he  may  be  con- 
veniently delivered,  I  would  he  were ;  for  I  am 
now  80  far  in  offence  with  my  niece,  that  I  can- 
not pursue  with  any  safety  diis  sport  to  the  up- 
shot   Come  by-and-by  to  my  chamber. 

{^Exeunt  Sir  Toby  and  Maria. 


Clown  im^. 

Hey  Robin,  jolly  Robin, 
Tell  me  how  thy  Udy  does. 

Mai.  Fool,— 

Clo.  "  My  lady  is  unkind,  perdy," 

MaL  Fool,— 

Clo.  "  Alas,  why  is  she  so?" 

Mai.  Fool,  I  say; — 

Clo.  "  She  loves  another"— Who  calls,  ha? 

Mai.  Good  fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt  deserve  well 
at  my  hand,  help  me  to  a  candle,  and  pen,  ink, 
and  paper :  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will  live  to 
be  thankful  to  thee  for 't. 

Clo.  Master  Malvollo  ? 

Mai.  Ay,  good  fool. 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  you  beside  your  five  wits  ? 

Afal.  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  notoriously 
abused :  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  fool,  as  thou  art 

Clo.  But  as  well  ?  then  you  are  mad  indeed, 
if  you  he  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

Mai.  They  have  here  propertied  me ;  keep  me 
in  darkness,  send  ministers  to  me,  asses,  and  do 
all  they  can  to  face  me  out  of  my  wita. 

Clo.  Advise  you  what  you  say ;  the  minister 
is  here.— Malvolio,  Malvolio,  thy  wits  the  heavens 
restore !  endeavour  thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave 
thy  vain  bibble  babble. 

MaL  Sir  Topas, — 

Clo.  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good  fellow. 
— ^Who,  I,  sir  ?  not  I,  sir.  God  b'  wi'  you,  good 
Sir  Topas. — Marry,  amen. — I  will,  sir,  I  will. 

MaL  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say, — 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  be  patient  What  say  you,  sir? 
I  am  shent  for  speaking  to  you. 

MaL  Good  fool,  help  me  to  some  light  and 
some  paper ;  I  tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my 
wits  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

Clo.  Well-a-day, — that  you  were,  sir ! 

Mai.  By  this  hand,  I  am :  Good  fool,  some 
ink,  paper,  and  light,  and  convey  what  I  will 
set  down  to  my  lady ;  it  shall  advantage  thee 
more  than  ever  the  bearing  of  letter  did. 

Clo.  I  will  help  you  to 't  But  tell  me  true,  are 
you  not  mad  indeed  ?  or  do  you  but  counterfeit? 

MaL  Believe  me,  I  am  not ;  I  tell  thee  true. 

Clo.  Nay,  I  '11  ne'er  believe  a  madman,  till  I 
see  his  brains.  I  will  fetch  you  light,  and  paper, 
and  ink. 

Mai.  Fool,  I  '11  requite  it  in  the  highest  de- 
gree :  I  pr'y  thee,  be  gone. 

Clown  sings. 

1  am  gone,  sir, 
And  anon,  sir, 
I  '11  be  with  you  again. 
In  a  tricCi 
Like  to  the  old  vice, 
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Your  n*ed  to  iu>uin  ; 
Who  with  dagger  of  lath, 
In  hil  rage  and  hii  wrath, 

Criea,  ah,  lia  I  to  the  devil : 
Like  a  mad  Isd, 
Pare  thj'  nails,  dad  { 

Adieu,  goodmao  drivel. 


ScBHE  III.— Olivia's  Gardtn. 
Enter  Sebastian. 
Stb.  This  u  the  air;  that  is  the  glorioiu  sun; 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feel 't  and  see  't : 
And  though  't  is  wonder  that  enivrapB  me  thus, 
Yet  'tU  not  madness.     Where 'a  Antonio,  then! 
I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant : 
Yet  there  he  was;  and  there  I  found  this  credit. 
That  he  did  range  the  town  to  teek  me  out. 
Hii  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service : 
For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  widi  my  sense, 
That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madnew. 
Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 
So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discouiBe, 
That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes. 
And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  tliat  persuade*  me 
To  any  other  trait  but  that  1  am  mad, 


Or  else  the  lady  '■  mad ;  yet  if 't  were  so, 
She  could  not  iwayher  bouse,  command  herfot- 

Take  and  give  back  a&in,  and  their  despatch, 
With  luch  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing, 
Aa  I  perceive  she  doe* :  there  '»  something  in 't 
That  ia  deceivable.     But  here  comes  the  lai^. 

Enter  Olivia  and  a  Prieit. 
OU,  Blame  not  this  haate  of  mine:    If  you 
mean  well. 
Now  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man, 
Into  the  chantry  by  :  there,  before  him, 
And  imdemeath  that  consecrated  roof, 
Phght  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  Lve  at  peace  :  He  shall  conceal  it 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  not« ; 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth. — What  do  you  say ! 

Seb.  I  '11  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  you ; 
And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 
OU.  Then  lead  the  way,  good  father ;— And 
heavens  so  shine, 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine  I 

lExtUHl. 


MXs  V 


ft  dog,  and  in  recompense 


ScEHi  1. — Tke  Street  before  Olivia'*  Uoute. 

Enter  Clown  laid  Falun. 
A(.Now,uth<iulovMtnie,letineieehiiUtter. 
do.  Good  Muter  Fabun,  grant  me  another 

FrA.  Any  thing. 

da.  Do  not  deiire  to  lee  thii  l&tter. 
Fdt.  Tb«t  i<  to  give 
defire  toy  di^  again. 

filter  DtrsB,  Viola,  and  Attendant*. 

Dake.  Belong  jrou  to  the  Lady  Olivia,  Mendit 

(%.  Ay,  rir,  we  are  wine  of  her  trappiugi. 

DiJu.  I  know  thee  well :  How  doit  thou,  my 
good  fellow  t 

Ciii.  Tmfy,  sir,  the  better  for  my  foei,  and  the 
Tone  for  roj  friend*. 

Dukt.  Juit  the  contrary,  the  better  for  thy 

Cfe.  No,  tir,  the  wone. 

Duke.  How  can  that  be  t 

Go.  Harry,  lir,  they  praiae  me,  and  make  an 
mof  me;  now  my  foe*  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an 
■n:  iothat  bymyfbei,  nr,  1  profit  in  the  know- 
ledge of  myielf;  andbymy  friendilamalnucd: 
w  that,  conclnMon*  to  be  ai  kinet,  if  your  four 
negatiTea  make  your  two  affinuadvei,  why  then 
Ihe  worse  for  my  friends,  and  the  better  for  my 
foe*. 

Ihke.  Why  thii  i*  excellent 

Qo.  By  my  troth,  sir,  no ;  though  it  pleaie 
f  oa  to  be  one  of  my  friend*. 

IhAe.  Thou  ihalt  not  be  the  wone  for  me ; 
Uure'igold. 

CIo.  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing,  lir, 
I  vnold  you  could  make  it  another. 


Duit.  O,  you  gire  me  ill  eoniuel. 

Cbi.  Put  your  grace  in  your  pocket,  rir,  for 
thii  once,  and  let  your  fleib  and  blood  obey  ik 

D^e.  Well,  I  wiU  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be 
a  double  dealer ;  there  'i  another. 

CIo.  Primo,  eeeundo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play ; 
and  the  old  laying  ii,  the  third  pay*  for  all :  the 
tripiei,  sir,  is  a  good  tripping  meaiure ;  or  the 
bells  of  St  Bennet,  sir,  may  put  you  in  mind ; 
One,  two,  three. 

Duke.  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of 
me  at  this  throw  :  if  you  will  let  your  lady  know 
I  am  here  to  apeak  with  her,  and  bring  her 
along  with  you,  it  may  awake  my  bounty  liirther. 

Ch,  Harry,  ur,  lullaby  to  your  bounty  till  I 
come  agun.  I  go,  dr,  but  I  would  not  have 
you  to  think  that  my  desire  of  having  ki  the  ain 
of  covelouaneia :  but  as  you  say,  nr,  let  your 
bounQr  take  a  nap;  J  will  awake  it  anon. 

lEtU  Clown. 

Enter  Antonio  aid  Officer*. 

fib.  Here  comes  the  man,  rir,  that  didreicue  me. 

Dtiki.  That  face  of  hi*  1  do  remember  well ; 
Yet  when  I  law  it  last  it  wai  besmeared 
As  black  as  Vulcan,  in  the  smoke  of  war : 
A  baubling  vessel  waa  he  captain  ot^ 
For  shallow  draught,  and  bulk,  unpriiable  ; 
With  which  auch  scathM  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet. 
That  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss. 
Cried  fkme  and  honour  o 
matter! 

let  Qffl.  Oriino,  this  i*  that  Antonio 
That  took  the  Phtenix  and  her  frwightfrvm  Candy ; 
And  thii  ii  he  that  did  the  Tiger  board. 
When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg : 


1  him.— What'*  the 


TWELFTH  KIGHT :   OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


Here  in  the  itreeU,  desperate  of  shame  and  state. 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Ho.  He  did  me  kindness,  air;  drewonmyBidei 
But,  in  concliuion,  put  strange  ipeech  upon  me, 
I  know  not  what  't  was,  but  distraction. 

Duke.  Notable  pirate  1  thou  salt-water  thief ! 
What   fooliah   boldness   brought   thee  to   their 


Whom  thou,  in  ten 
Halt  made  thine  ei 


i  so  bloody  and  so  dear, 


Ant.  Or«ino,  noble  sir, 

Be  pleased  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you 

give  me ; 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief  or  pirate. 
Though,  1  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 
Orsino's  enemy.     A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither: 
That  most  ungrateful  boy  there,  by  your  side, 
From  the  rude  sea's  enraged  and  foamy  moutb 
Did  I  redeem  :  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was : 
His  life  1  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 


My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint, 
All  his  in  dedication  :  for  his  sake 
Did  I  expose  myself,  pure  for  his  love. 
Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town; 
Drew  to  defend  him,  when  he  was  beset; 
Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning 
(Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger) 
Taught  him  to  &ce  me  out  of  his  acquaintance. 
And  grew  a  twenty-yeara-removid  thing, 
While  one  would  wink ;  denied  me  mine  own  purse, 
Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 
Not  half  on  hour  before. 

Vio.  How  can  this  be  ? 

Duke.  When  came  he  to  this  town? 

Ant.  To-day,  my  lord;  and  for  three  months 

(No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy) 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 


Enter  Olivia  and  Attendants. 

Da**.  Here  comes  the  countess ;  now  heaven 

walks  on  earth. — 

But  for  thee,  fellow,  fellow,  thy  words  are  madness ; 

Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  ni* : 

But  mote  of  that  anon.^Take  him  aside, 

OU.  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  be  may  not 

Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable! — 
Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vio.  Madam! 

DtJte.  Gracious  OUvia, — 

OU.  What  do  you  say,  Cesario  !^Good,  my 
lord,— 

Vio.  My  lord  would  speak,  my  duty  hushes  me. 

Ofi.  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord, 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear 
As  howling  after  music. 


ACT  T. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT :   OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


SCBNB   I. 


Jhie.  Still  so  cruel  ? 

OU.  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke.  What!   to  perverseness ?  you  uncivil 
lady, 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  thefaithfull'st  offerings  hath  hreathed  out 
That  e'er  devotion  tendered!  What  shall  I  do? 

OIL  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall 
become  him. 

Duke.  Why  BhouldInot,hadIthehearttodo  it. 
Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief,  at  point  of  death, 
KOI  what  I  lore  f  a  savage  jealousy, 
That  sometimes  savours  nobly. — But  hear  me  this : 
Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith, 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
Thatscrews  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour, 
Lire  yon  the  marble-breasted  tyrant  still ; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom  I  know  you  love, 
And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly, 
Uira  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye, 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. — 
Come,  boy,  with  me;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in 

mischief : 
I'll  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.   [Gein^. 

Fio.  And  I,  most  jocimd,  apt,  and  willingly, 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die. 

[FoUamng. 

on  Where  goes  Cesario  ? 

Fto.  After  him  I  love 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  mcnre  than  my  life; 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e*er  I  shall  love  wife  : 
If  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above, 
Punish  my  life,  for  tainting  of  my  love ! 

OIL  Ah  me,  detested!  how  am  I  beguiled! 

Vio,  Who  does  beguile  you?  who  does  do  you 
wrong? 

OU,  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?  Is  it  so  long  ? 
Can  forth  the  holy  father.     [^Exit  an  Attendant 

Duke.  Come  away.  [TV)  Viola. 

OIL  Whither,  my  lord?  Cesario,  husband,  stay. 

Duke.  Husband? 

OU.  Ay,  husband ;  can  he  that  deny  ? 

Duke.  Her  husband,  sirrah  ? 

yio.  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

OU.  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety : 
Fear  not,  Cesario,  take  thy  fortunes  up  ; 
Be  that  thou  know*8t  thou  art;  and  then  thou  art 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st. — O,  welcome,  father ! 

Re-enter  Attendant  and  Priest. 

Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence. 
Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before  'tis  ripe)  what  thqu  dost  know 
Hath  newly  past  between  this  youth  and  me. 


Priest.  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love. 
Confirmed  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands. 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthened  by  interchangement  of  your  rings; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Sealed  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony : 
Since  when,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my 

grave 
I  have  travelled  but  two  hours. 

Duke.  O,  thou  dissembling  cub!  what  wilt  thoube 
When  time  hath  sowed  a  grizzle  on  thy  case? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow? 
Farewell,  and  take  her ;  but  direct  thy  feet 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet 

Vio,  My  lord,  I  do  protest, — 

OU,  O,  do  not  swear ; 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Aouecheek,  with  hit  head 

broke. 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon ;  send 
one  presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

OU.  What's  the  matter? 

Sir  And.  He  has  broke  my  head  across,  and 
has  given  Sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too :  for 
the  love  of  God,  your  help :  I  had  rather  than 
forty  pound  I  were  at  home. 

OU.  Who  has  done  this.  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  The  count'j  gentleman,  one  Cesario : 
we  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very 
devil  incardinate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman,  Cesario ! 

Sir  And.  Od's  lifelings,  here  he  is: — ^You 
broke  my  head  for  nothing ;  and  that  that  I  did, 
I  was  set  on  to  do 't  by  Sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ?  I  never  hurt  you : 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me  without  cause ; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you 
have  hurt  me :  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a 
bloody  coxcomb. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  drunk,  led  by  the  Clown. 

Here  comes  Sir  Toby  halting;  you  shall  hear 
more :  but  if  he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would 
have  tickled  you  othei^ates  than  he  did. 

Dvke.  How  now,  gentleman  ?  how  is't  with  you  ? 

Sir  Toby.  That 's  all  one ;  he  has  hurt  me, 
and  there 's  the  end  on 't. — Sot,  didst  see  Dick 
Biurgeon,  sot? 

Clo.  O,  he 's  drunk,  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone ; 
his  eyes  were  set  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  Toby.  Then  he's  a  rogue  and  a  passy- 
measure  pavin ;  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

OU.  Away  with  him:  Who  hath  made  this 
havock  with  them  ? 
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SCENE  1. 


Sir  And,  I'll  help  you,  Sir  Toby,  because 
we  '11  be  dressed  together. 

Sir  Toby.  Will  you  help  an  ass-head,  and  a 
coxcomb,  and  a  knave?  a  thin-faced  knave,  a 
guU? 

OIL  Get  him  to  bed,  aijd  let  his  hurt  be 
looked  to. 

^Exeunt  Clown,  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Ssb.  1  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  hurt  your 
kinsman ; 
But,  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 
I  must  have  done  no  less,  with  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and 
By  that  I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you : 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke,  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and 
two  persons ; 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is  and  is  not! 

Seh.  Antonio,  O  my  dear  Antonio ! 
How  have  the  hours  racked  and  tortured  me, 
Since  I  have  lost  thee. 

Ant,  Sebastian  are  you  ? 

Seb,  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio? 

Ant,  How  have  you  made  division  of  your- 
self?— 
An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.    Which  is  Sebastian  ? 

OH.  Most  wonderful ! 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there  ?  I  never  had.a  brother : 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  every  where.     I  had  a  sister. 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  de- 
voured : — 
Of  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me?  [7b  Viola. 
What  countryman?  what  name?  what  parentage? 

Fio.  Of  Messaline :  Sebastian  was  my  father ; 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too. 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb : 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit. 
You  come  to  fright  us. 

Seb,  A  spirit  I  am,  indeed ; 

But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek, 
And  say,  "  Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola ! " 

Fio.  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 

Seb.  And  so  had  mine. 

Fio.  And  died  that  day  when  Viola  from  her 
birth 
Had  numbered  thirteen  years. 

Seb.  O,  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul ! 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 


Fio.  If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both 
But  this  my  masculine  usurped  attire, 
Do  not  embrace  me  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump. 
That  I  am  Viola :  which  to  confirm, 
I  'U  bring  you  to  a  captain  in  this  town 
Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds ;  by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  preserved  to  serve  this  noble  count : 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord. 

Seb.  So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have  been  mistook : 
But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that  [Tb  Olivia. 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid : 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceived ; 
You  are  betrothed  both  to  a  maid  and  man. 

Duke.  Be  not  amazed ;  right  nobl^  is  his  blood. — 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck : 
Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times, 

[Tb  Viola. 
Thou  never  shouldst  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Fio.  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear; 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul 
As  doth  that  orb^d  continent  the  fire 
That  severs  day  fix)m  night. 

Duke,  Give  me  thy  hand ; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 

Fio.  The  captain  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shore 
Hath  my  maid's  garments :  he,  upon  some  action, 
Is  now  in  durance ;  at  Malvolio's  suit, 
A  gentleman  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

OU.  He  shall  enlarge  him:   Fetch  Malvolio 
hither : — 
And  yet,  alas,  now  I  remember  me. 
They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he 's  much  distract 

Re-enter  Clown,  with  a  letter. 

A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own 

From  my  remembrance  clearly  banished  his. — 

How  does  he,  sirrah  7 

Clo,  Truly,  madam,  he  holds  Beelzebub  at 
the  stave's  end,  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case 
may  do :  he  has  here  writ  a  letter  to  you :  I 
should  have  given  it  you  to-day  morning ;  but 
as  a  madman's  epistles  are  no  gospeb,  so  it 
skills  not  much  when  they  are  delivered. 

OU,  Open  it,  and  read  it. 

Clo,  Look  then  to  be  well  edified,  when  the 
fool  delivers  the  madman  : —  IReadt. 

"By  the  Lord,  madam, — " 

OU.  How  now  I  art  thou  mad  ? 

Clo.  No,  madam,  I  do  but  read  madness :  sn 
your  ladyship  will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you 
must  allow  vox. 

on,  Pr'y  thee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits. 
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[Fo  Fabmk. 


Clo.  So  I  do,  msdooiM ;  but  to  read  hii  right 
witf,  a  to  read  thiu  ;  Iherefore  perpend,  ay 
princett,  and  give  eex. 

Oli.  Read  it  jou,  dnrah. 


Faiian  readi. 
"  Bj  the  Lord,  insdun,  jou  wrong  me,  and  the 
mrld  ihill  know  it;  though  jou  h»e  put  ma  into 
dukoeu,  isd  giran  f  out  drunken  eaoim  rule  otct 
DC,  jet  hiTe  I  the  benefit  of  1117  aentei  aa  veil  la 
ymu  ladyship.  I  hare  yaui  own  letter  Chat  induced 
me  to  (he  lembUnce  I  put  On  1  with  the  which  I 
doubt  not  but  to  do  myielf  much  right,  or  you  much 
ibuDe.  Tliink  of  me  aa  you  pleaie.  I  leaie  my 
July  a  Kttte  onthought  0^  and  apeak  out  of  my 

"  The  Madlt-U«bd  Malvolio." 


OG.  IMd  he  vrite  diitT 
Ch.  Ay,  madun. 


Duie.  This  aavout*  not  much  of  distraction. 

OIL  See  him   delivered,   Fabian;   bring  him 

hither.  [Exit  Fabun. 

My  lord,   ao  pleaie   yoti,  these   things  further 

thought  OR, 
To  think  me  aa  wett  a  aiater  aa  a  wife. 
One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance  on 't,  so  please 

Here  at  my  houae,  and  at  my  proper  coat. 

Dvke.  Madam,   1  am  moat  apt   to  embrace 
your  offer. — 
Your  master  quita   you   {To  Vioi.a)  j   and,  for 

your  aervice  done  him, 
So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  Bex, 
So  for  beneath  your  aoft  and  tender  breeding, 
And  aince  you  called  me  maater  for  ao  long. 
Here  ii  my  hand ;  you  aball  from  thii  time  be 
Your  master's  mistress. 

OU.  A  sist«  ? — you  are  ahe. 


1L35. 


Be-taler  Fabian,  leUh  Malvolio. 

Dtiit.  la  this  the  madman  I 

OU.  Ay,  my  lord,  thia  same : 

How  now,  Malvohot 

HaL  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong, 

Notorious  wrong. 

on.  Have  I,  MalvoHot  no. 

Hal,  Lady,  you  have.    Pray  you,  pcnue  that 
letter: 
You  mint  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand. 
Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand  or  phrase ; 
^  uy,  'tis  not  your  seal,  nor  yotir  invention : 
Yon  can  say  none  of  this :  Well,  grant  it  then. 
A<id  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour, 
"hy  you  have  given  me  auch  clear  lights  of  favour ; 


Bode  me  come  smiling  and  croaa-gartered  to  you, 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 
Upon  Sir  Toby  and  the  lighter  people : 
And,  acting  this  in  aa  obedient  hope, 
Why  have  you  Buffered  me  to  be  impiiaoned. 
Kept  in  a  dork  house,  visited  by  the  priest, 
And  made  the  most  notorioua  geek  and  gull 
That  e'er  invention  played  on  1  tell  me  why. 
Oil.  Alas,  MaI?oUo,  this  ia  not  my  writing. 
Though,  I  confeai,  much  like  the  cbaracter : 
But,  out  of  queation,  'tia  Maria's  hand. 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  ahe 
First  told  me  thou  wast  mad:    thou  cam 'at  in 

■miling. 
And  in  auch  forms  which  here  were  presupposed 


TWELFTH  NIGHT:   OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


Upon  thee  in  the  letter.     Pr'ylhee,  be  content . 
Thispracticehath  most  shrewdly  passed  upon  thee; 
But  when  we  know  tho  grounds  and  aulhon  of  it, 
Thou  sholt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 

Fab.  Good  madam,  hear  inc  speak ; 

And  let  no  quarrel  nor  no  brawl  to  come 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour, 
WUch  I  have  wondered  at.     In  liope  it  shall  not, 
Most  treely  I  confess,  myself  and  Toby 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  herp. 
Upon  some  stubborn  and  uncourtcous  parts 
We  had  conceived  against  him  :  Maria  writ 
The  letter,  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance  ; 
In  recompense  whereof  he  hath  married  her. 
How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  followed, 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge; 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weighed 
That  have  on  both  sides  pasL 

Oli.  Alas,  poorfool!  howhavetheybaiHedlhee! 

Clo,  Why, "  Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrown  upon 
them."  I  was  one,  sir,  in  this  interlude;  one 
Sir  Topas,  sir;  but  that's  all  one:— "By  the 
Lord,  fool,  I  am  not  mad :" — But  do  you  re- 
member, madam,  "  Why  laugh  you  at  such  a 
barren  rascal?  an  you  smile  not,  he  '■  gagged  :" 
And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his 
revenges. 

Mai.  I'll  be  revenged  on  the  whole  pack  of 
you.  lExit. 

Oii.  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abused. 


Duke.  Pursue  him,  end  entreat  him  to  a  peace : 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet; 
When  that  is  known,  and  golden  time  convente, 
A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls. — Meantime,  sweet  sister. 
We  will  not  part  from  hence. — Cesario,  come  ; 
For  BO  you  shall  be,  while  you  are  a  man  ; 
But,  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
Orsino'i  mistress,  and  his  fancy'squeen.  [£«BnI. 

Clovn  angi. 
When  that  I  wu  and  a  Utile  tiny  boy. 

With  bey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy. 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 
But  when  I  came  to  man's  estate. 

With  hey,  ho,  tie  wind  and  the  rain, 
'Gainst  knives  and  thieves  men  shut  (heir  gM, 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  erery  day. 
But  when  I  came,  alas !  to  wire. 

With  bey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
By  Bwagg:eHng;  could  I  never  thrive, 

Far  the  riin  it  ratneth  every  day. 
But  when  I  came  unto  my  beds, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wiod  and  the  rain. 
With  toss-pots  still  had  drunken  heads. 

Tor  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 
A  great  while  ago  the  world  began, 

Wilb  bey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 
But  that 's  all  one,  our  play  is  done. 

And  we'll  atrire  to  please  you  every  day. 

[£n(. 


**  That  instant  wot  I  turned  into  a  hart"  See. 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

**  This  inugef"  tays  Johnson,  "  evidently  alludes  to  the 
ttorj  of  Acteon,  by  which  Shakspere  seems  to  think  men 
caoUoned  against  too  great  familiarity  with  forbidden 
beaoty.  Acteon,  who  saw  Diana  naked,  and  was  torn  in 
pieees  by  his  hounds,  represents  a  man,  who,  indulging  his 
eyes,  01  his  imagination,  with  the  Tiew  of  a  woman  that  he 
ctDDoc  gain,  has  his  heart  torn  with  incessant  longing.  An 
interpretation  Car  more  elegant  and  natural  than  that  of  Sir 
FrABcis  Bacon,  who,  in  his  *  Wxsiwm  of  thx  Amtiehts,' 
rapposes  this  story  to  warn  us  against  enquiring  into  the 
wovts  of  princes,  by  shewing  that  those  who  know  that 
which  for  reasons  of  state  is  to  be  concealed,  will  be  detected 
sad  destroyed  by  their  own  servants." 


u 


Thou  shalt  pretent  me  as  am  eunuch  to  him,** 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

"  When**  says  Malone,  "  the  practice  of  castration  was 
sdopced  fint,  solely  to  improve  the  voice,  is  uncertain.  The 
fint  regular  opera  was  perfonned  at  Florence,  in  1600.  Till 
about  1(53,  musical  dramas  were  only  occasionally  per- 
fonned in  the  palaces  of  princes,  and  consequently  before 
that  period  eunuchs  could  not  abound.  The  fint  eunuch 
that  was  suffered  to  sing  in  the  Pope's  chapel  was  in  1600. 
So  early,  however,  as  1604,  eunuchs  are  mentioned  by  Mar- 
stoQ  in  his  <  Malcontkht,'  as  excelling  in  singing.  '  Yes, 
1  can  sing,  fool,  if  you  'U  bear  the  burden ;  and  I  can  play 
apoQ  iostmments  scurvily,  as  gentlemen  do.  O,  that  I  had 
been  gelded!  I  should  then  have  been  a  fat  fool  for  a  cham* 
ber,  a  squeaking  fool  for  a  tavern,  and  a  private  fool  for  all 
the  ladies.' " 

"  He  plays  o*  the  viol-de-gambo.** — Act  I.,  Scene  S. 

The  viol-de-gambo  is  an  instrument,  sometimes  of  five 
«nd  Mnaetimes  of  six  strings,  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to, 
but  much  smaller  than,  the  violoncello.  Although  now  nearly 
ohiolete,  it  was  formerly  much  in  vogue  in  the  musical  world. 
With  the  player,  its  position,  as  its  name  implies,  was  the 
nme  as  that  of  the  violoncello. 

**He*s  a  coward  and  a  eoystrit^  that  wilt  not  drink  to  my 
«ec«  tilt  his  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a  parish  top.** 

Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

Coyitrib  was  a  term  applied  to  certain  menial  servants 
baaetlj  the  usual  attendants  upon  the  body-guard  of  the 
■onareh.  A  coystril,  or  kestrel,  in  falconry,  is  also  the 
Bane  of  a  worthless,  mongrel  kind  of  hawk.  The  "  parish 
^"  wu  a  large  top,  formerly  kept  in  every  village,  for  the 
PCMsnts  to  whip  by  way  of  exercise  and  amxisement. 

**  CastUiano  vulgo.''—Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

The  oommentaton  interpret  this  to  mean  CasHliano 
eoJIo/that  is  to  say,  "Put  on  your  Castilian  face;"  »he 
<^«>tilia]u  being  distinguished  for  their  gravity  of  aspect 


"  /  pray  you^  bring  your  hand  to  the  buttery-barf  and  let  it 
drink.-^Aci  I.,  Scene  3. 

The  meaning  of  Maria  is,  that  Sir  Andrew's  hand  is  not 
that  of  a  lover,  of  which  "  a  moist  palm"  is  the  understood 
characteristic :  of  this,  they  who  have  in  their  memory  the 
fourth  scene  of  the  third  act  of  "  Othsllo  **  will  not  need 
to  be  reminded. 

"A  gaUiard."^"  Th§  baek-trick."—"  A  coranto.**^"  A 
sink  a-pace  (or,  einqtte-pace).** — Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

Karnes  and  terms  of,  or  relating  to,  favourite  dances  of 
the  day. 

"  Mistress  MaU's picture:'— Act  I.,  Scene  8. 

A  noted  woman  of  the  day ;  the  worse  than  Lady  Bar- 
rymore  of  her  time,  famous  for  a  variety  of  low  and  bois- 
terous vices.  Her  popular  cognomen  was  Moll  Cutpurse ; 
and  her  real  name,  Mary  Frith.  She  is  the  heroine  of  the 
"RoARiMO  Girl,"  of  Middleton  and  Decker,  which  was 
printed  in  1611,  with  a  full-length  portrait  of  her,  In  which 
she  is  represented  in  man's  clothes,  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
her  right  hand,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  which  she  is  smoking, 
in  her  left.  She  is,  also,  one  of  the  characters  in  Nathaniel 
Field's  comedy,  "  Axbxds  FoaLxDiES,"  first  printed  in  1618; 
and  is  a  favourite  theme  of  allusion  with  most  of  the  old  dra- 
matists, whose  audiences  doubtless  ei\}oyed  any  reference  to 
her  notorious  anti-feminine  practices.  One  of  her  daring 
exploits  was  the  robbing,  ot  assisting  in  the  robbery,  of  Ge- 
neral Fairfax,  on  Hounslow  Heath ;  for  which  offence  she 
was  committed  to  Newgate,  but,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
she  was  subsequently  liberated  without  trial.  She  was  com- 
paratively rich,  lived  in  a  house  of  her  own  in  Fleet-street, 
and,  being  a  loyalist,  left  £20,  at  her  death,  for  the  conduit 
to  run  wine  upon  the  (then  expected)  return  of  Charles  II. 
She  died  of  dropsy,  in  16S9,  at  the  age  of  75,  and  was 
buried  in  what  is  now  called  St.  Bride's  church. 

"  Sir  Toby.  Were  we  not  bom  under  Taurus t 
Sir  Ah D.  Taurus !  that *s  sides  and  heart. 
Sir  Tobt.  No,  sir;  it  is  legs  and  thighs.**— Act  I.,  Scene  3. 


This,  of  course,  alludes  to  the  old  system  of  medical 
trology,  which  is  still  preserved  in  some  of  the  almanacs, 
and  which  refers  the  affections  of  particular  parts  of  the 
body  to  the  predominance  of  certain  constellations. 

"  Needs  to  fear  no  colours.**— Act  I.,  Scene  5. 

This  is  a  common  saying  in  the  writings  of  the  old  dra- 
matists, and  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  enough  explained 
by  Maria  herself. 

"  Points.**—"  Gaskins.**—Aci  I.,  Scene  5. 

Points  were  hooks  by  which  the  gaskins,  hose,  or  breeches, 
were  upfkstened. 
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NOTES. 


"  For  tekai  Map*  Quinapulu*  f" — Act  I.,  Scene  5. 

Which  of  the  "  classics"  the  learned  Festo  quotes,  under 
the  name  of  Quinapulus,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  to 
determine ;  but  the  commentators  say,  Sir  Thomas  More. 

"  Cuculltu  nonfodt  monachum.** — Act  I.,  Scene  5. 
"  The  cowl  docs  not  constitute  the  monk." 

"  Bird-boih."—**  Leeuing."—'*  Pia  mater:'—"A*giuuh:' 

Act  I.,  Scene  5. 

Bird-bolts  were  short  arrows  (shafts,  or  bolts)  shot  at 
birds  from  a  cross-bow ;  they  were  also  called  butt-shafts, 
being  likewise  used  to  strike  a  mark,  or  butt — Leasing  is 
the  old  word  for  Ijfing,  of  which  honourable  profession  Mer- 
cury was  the  god. — The  "pia  mater"  is  the  membrane  im- 
mediately covering  the  brain. — A  squash  is  an  incipient 
peascod. 

"  He  *ayt,  he  *ll  stand  at  your  door  like  a  theriff*$  post" 

Act  I.,  Scene  5. 

It  was  formerly  customary  for  the  sheriff  to  have  large 
posts  set  up  at  his  door,  to  which  posts  the  royal  proclama- 
tions, and  other  public  documents,  were  originally  affixed, 
for  popular  perusal. 

"Vio.  'Ti* poetical. 
Oli.  It  it  the  more  likely  to  he  feigned.'* — Act  I.,  Scene  5. 

"  The  truest  poetry  is  the  most  feigning,'*  observes  the 
philosophic  Touchstone.  ("  As  tou  like  it,"  act  iii., 
scene  3.) 

"  Lady  1  you  are  the  cruellest  she  alive^ 
IS  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave. 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy." — Act  I.,  Scene  5. 

The  thought  expressed  in  these  lines,  runs  through  the 
first  seventeen  of  the  great  poet's  exquisite  sonnets. 

"  I  am  no  fee'd  post,  lady.** — Act  I.,  Scene  5. 
"  I  am  no  paid  messenger." 

"  Ourselves  we  do  not  owe." — Act  I.,  Scene  5. 

To  owe,  here,  and  frequently  in  the  text  of  our  poet, 
as  in  that  of  his  great  contemporaries,  signifies  to  own,  to 
possess,  as  well  as  to  be  indebted  to. 


"  The  proper-false."—**  How  will  this  fadge  t " 

Act  II ,  Scene  2. 
The  fair  deceitful.— How  will  this  suit? 

"  Diluculo  surgere,  thou  knowest." — Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

Diluculo  surgere  saluberrimum  est:  "'Tis  healthiest  to 
rise  early."  This  well-known  adage  Shakspere  found  in 
Lily's  grammar ;  and  there  are  few  schoolboys  who  will  not 
now  recognise  it  as  a  familiar  of  that  of  Eton. 

"  Did  you  never  see  the  picture  of  we  three  f" 

Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

An  allusion  to  an  old  print,  formerly  a  favourite  orna- 
ment of  tlie  room-walls  of  country  alehouses :  it  represented 
two  only ;  but,  underneath,  the  rustic  connoisseur  read  this 
complimentary  inscription,  "We  three  are  asses;"  or  tliu 
more  refined  and  metrical  one — 

«•  We  three 
Loggerheads  be." 

"  The  fool  ha*  an  excellent  hreast." — Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

An  excellent  natural,  or  breast-voice;  voce-di-petto. 
Breast  is  a  term  very  commonly  used  by  the  old  .writers 
for  voice,  or  breath.    In  the  oldest  of  our  extant  regular 


English  comedies,  the  "RaLVH  RoTsrn  Dotitkk"  of 
Nicholas  Udall,  which  was  produced  as  early  as  about  the 
year  1550,  is  the  phrase  of  "  A  breast  to  blow  out  a  candle ; " 
(act  i.,  scene  2). 

"  In  sooth,  thou  wast  in  very  gracious  fooling  last  night, 
when,"  8cc. — Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

Of  ••  Pigrogromitus,"  "  the  Vapians,"  and  "  the  equinoc- 
tial of  Queubus,"  which  the  "  Vapians"  passed,  we,  as  well 
as  Dr.  Johnson,  have  been  able,  after  no  little  travelling,  to 
discover  nothing.  The  Clown's  "  fooling,"  so  "  gracious"  in 
the  estimation  of  Sir  Andrew,  might  possibly  allude  to  the 
Jargon  of  the  various  puppet-shows,  so  popular  in  Sbak- 
spere's  time ;  or,  perhaps,  to  the  rhodomontade  of  certain 
apocryphal  published  "  Travels"  of  the  day. 

"For  thy  leman"—*' A  testril."—"  Sneck  up!"— "A 
nayword." — Possess  us,  posseu  ue." — Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

A  leraan  is  a  sweetheart;  a  testril  is  a  sixpence;  sneck 
up  I  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  go,  hang  yourself; "  a  nayword 
is  a  byeword ;  and  possess  us,  means,  inform  us. 

"  /  did  impetieos  thy  gratiUiiy ;  for  Malrolio's  mose,"  te. 

Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

Sir  Andrew  tells  the  Clown  that  he  sent  him  sixpence  for 
his  mistress,  and  the  Clown  says  that  he  gave  H  to  her— that 
he  " impetticoated  the  gratuity;"  adding,  that  MalvoHo'i 
nose,  being  no  whipstock,  although  it  might  smell  out  the 
scandalous  transaction,  could  not  punish  him  for  it  He 
also  eulogises  his  lady's  hand ;  and  remarks,  that  the  houses 
of  mjrrmidons  (officers  of  Justice)  are  no  places  for  merry- 
making. All  this  learned  interpretalson  of  the  passage  is 
derived  from  the  various  profound  commentators  that  have 
preceded  as. 

"  Malvolio '«  a  Peg-a-Ramsay,"  &c.— Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

"  Peg-a-Hamsay "  is  the  name  of  an  obscene  old  song, 
preserved  in  Durfey's  "Pills  to  Purge  Mblakcbolt ;" 
and,  also,  of  an  indecent  dance,  performed  to  the  tune  of 
the  song.  The  ballads,  and  scraps  of  ballads,  in  this  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  play,  axe  quotations  of  and  from  popular 
songs  of  the  day,  many  of  which  will  be  found  entire  in 
Percy's  "  Rbliqubi  or  Ahcixht  Ewglish  Poxtb.t." 

"  Coziers'  catches.**— Act  II.,  Scene  9. 

A  cozier  (from  the  French  eoudre,  to  sew,  or  stitch)  is 
a  cobbler,  or  botcher  of  any  kind ;  but  a  reverend  commen- 
tator, of  the  name  of  Francis  Peck,  thinks  that  the  phrase 
may  possibly  allude  to  certain  old  Irish  Festivities,  called 
Cosherings,  which  arc  thus  amusingly  described  in  a  pamph- 
let, published  in  1624,  entitled  "  A  New  Ikisu  Progitos- 
ticatiok,  or  Popish  Calbksae,  describing  the  disposi- 
tion, Sec,  of  the  Irish :" — "  A  good  company  of  men  and 
women  being  drawn  together,  a>feasting,  between  the  meales 
their  rhymers  and  harpers  entertain  them  with  songs,  chiefly 
in  commemoration  of  theft,  murder,  rebellion,  treason,  in- 
vented of  purpose  to  stir  up  their  hearts  to  imitate  their  an- 
cestors ;  making  repetition  how  many  cows  they  had  stolen, 
how  many  murders  they  have  committed,  and  the  Uke.** 

"  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  stall 
be  no  more  cakes  and  alet" — Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

It  was  the  custom,  on  saints*  and  other  holidays,  to  eat 
ginger  cakes  and  quaff  ale,  in  their  honour ;  and  Malvolio, 
sometimes  affecting  to  be,  as  Maria  says,  "  a  kind  of  Puri- 
tan," may  be  supposed  to  have  censored  this  very  landable 
and  Catholic  practice. 

"  Rub  your  Aain  with  crams."— Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

Stewards  in  great  houses  formerly  wore  a  chain  round 
their  necks,  as  a  badge  of  their  office :  the  mode  of  cdeaaing 
this  was  the  rubbing  it  with  crumbs. 
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"  Good  night,  PmiketUea  /"— "  CaU  m»  Cut  t 

Act  n.»  Scene  S. 

Pentlieiilea  wu  %  celebrated  qneen  of  the  Ameiona, 
politely  lUm,  in  tingle  combat,  by  Achilles.  Cut  (a 
(fa>cke<l,  or  curtail  horse)  is  a  low  slang  term  of  contempt, 
Tery  coounonly  used  by  the  old  dramatic  writers.  Bo,  in  the 
ramus  old  comedy  of  "  Gamhxk  Gcktov's  NxxsIiBi" 
(set  iiL,  scene  S),  "  Thou  slut  I  thou  kut  I " 

"  5ositf /avotir.''^Act  II.,  Scene  4. 
Some  face ;  some  countenance. 

"  Skt  sof,  likt  PaiUnee  oti  a  eiofiinMfil, 
Smiling  at  ffri^."— Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

This  celebrated  passage  is  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  in 

besuty,  by  a  Tery  similar  one  in  "  Pbazci.bs,"  (act  ▼., 

scene  1) : — 

"  Thou  dost  look 

Like  Patience  gasing  on  kings'  grates,  and  smiling 

Extremity  out  of  act." 

"  Eaaenllf  Mkeep-biUr:'^"  Ladp  of  the  ttraekp."—**  Hang 
Oce,  hroetr^**  Tho  ttannga  ekoekt  at  U.*'--"  Sowter."— 
""DagUgkt  and  ekampiam.*'—**  Trag-tripJ'^"  To  tkegate$  of 
Tartar.**— Act  II.,  Scene  5. 

By  **sheep-bitcr,'*  is  meant,  we  presume,  a  fellow  who, 
u  is  still  the  horrible  common  practice,  converts  young  rams 
into  wethers  with  his  teeth.— The  word  "strachy"  much 
puules  the  commentators ;  some  of  whom  (confirmed  in  their 
ooivectue  by  the  £sct,  that  in  the  old  copies  the  word  is 
pxintcd  in  italics,  and  with  a  capital  8)  insist  that  we  should 
reed,  "  the  lady  of  Trachy,**  or  Thrace ;  but  what  '*  lady  of 
Thrace"  it  was  who  married  a  "  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe," 
they  do  not  inform  us.  Others  suggest  that  we  should  read, 
"  lady  of  the  Harekg,**  or  starchery ;  the  superintendence  of 
the  Btardiery  department  of  the  laundry  being  an  important 
■ad  hi^ily  reepeeCable  ehaige  in  Shakspere's  day,  urtien 
frills  and  rulEt  were  starched  of  no  less  than  five  different 
coloors,  and  leiaons  were  given  in  the  art  by  Dutch  profes- 
son  of  it— A  brock  is  a  badger.— A  stannyel  is  a  hawk,  which, 
in  filconiy,  is  said  to  check,  or  fly  at,  a  thing.— Sowter  is 
the  name  of  a  hound. — Champian  is  the  open  country. — Tray- 
trip,  or  three-and-trip,  is  a  school-game.— Tartar  is  Tarta- 
rus, the  rIssBicsl  helL 

"0,  for  0  Mtone-Uw,  to  hit  him  in  the  eye  /  "—Act  II.,  Scene  ft. 

A  stone-bow  was  a  cross-bow,  from  which  stones  were 
•ometimes  shot ;  but  we  have  heard  it  insisted  upon  that  this 
pasuge  should  be  read  thus:  '*  O,  for  a  stone,  now,  to  hit 
him  in  the  eye ! " 

"  Haoiug  eowtefrom  a  dag-bod."— Act  II.,  Scene  5. 

Dsy-beds,  or  couches,  were  a  luxury  among  the  rich  in 
Shakspere's  time ;  and,  according  to  a  line  of  Spenser : 

**  Some  for  untimely  ease,  some  for  delist" 

*'  Wind  np  mg  tralcA.**— Act  II.,  Scene  5. 

Pocket  watches  were  first  brought  from  Germany  about 
the  year  1580,  so  that  in  Shakspere's  time  they  were  very 
uncommon. 

"  YeUow  »ioeking*,**—Aet  II.,  Scene  5. 
Before  the  civil  wars,  yellow  stockings  were  much  worn. 


"A  chovtrit glow.**--**  Tho haggardT—Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

A  cheverU  glove  is  a  kid-glove;  eaprillus  being  the 
Latin,  eiavorello  the  Italian,  and  eheoerout  the  French  word 
for  a  kid.  "  Cheverel  consciences'*  is  an  expressive  phrase 
of  I>ecker,  in  his  '*  Old  FonTUv  atcs."  A  haggard  is  an  ill- 
trained  hawk,  or  one  that  is  utterly  untameable. 


"  Jwonidplag  Lord  Pandanu  ofPhrggia,"  ftc. 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 
This  passage  will  be  Ailly  understood  after  the  perusal 
of  "  TaoiLus  AMD  Cbbbsida." 


tt 


A  Browni$t,**—Aet  III.,  Scene  2. 


*'£mier  Clown,  with  a  tabor."— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

*'  Tarlcton,  the  celebrated  fool  or  clown  of  the  stage  be- 
fore Shakspere's  time,  is  exhibited  in  a  print  affixed  to  his 
Je«U  (1611)  with  a  Ubor.  Perhaps,"  says  Malone,  "  in  imi- 
tation of  him,  the  subsequent  dramatic  clowns  usually  ap- 
P«sred  with  one." 


The  Brownists  were  an  innovating,  religious  sect,  in  the 
reign  of  Elixabeth,  which  sect  subsequently  merged  into  that 
of  the  Independents.  Their  founder  was  Robert  Brown, 
whose  family  was  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 
CeciL  His  career  of  opposition  to  the  estabUshed  church 
c<mimenoed  in  1510;  but  he  returned  to  its  communion 
some  time  previously  to  his  death.  After  a  lifo  of  licentious 
turbulence,  he  died  in  1630,  in  Northampton  gaol,  to  which 
he  had  been  committed  for  two  very  (uthodox  offences- 
assaulting  a  magistrate,  and  insulting  a  constable. 

"  Be  ennt  and  bri^."  —  "At  the  eubicnlo.** 

Act  III.,  Scene  X. 

Be  snappish  and  abrupt. — ^At  the  lodging-house. 

*'  The  gounge$t  wren  of  nine.*'— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 
The  smallest  and  sprightliest  bird  of  the  brood. 

"  He  does  emile  hi*  face  into  more  linee  than  are  in  the  new 
map,  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies*' — Act  111.,  Scene  2. 

An  allusion  to  a  map  published  in  1598,  with  a  transla- 
tion of  "  JoHK  Hugh  vax  Lxmschotkh's  Voyaoss  to  tuk 
East  Ixoixs."  This  map  is  remarkable  for  its  many-lined 
appearance. 

*'  Whg  doit  thou  tmile  to,  and  kite  thg  hand  so  oftt** 

Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

This  fkntastical  custom  is  taken  notice  of  by  Bamaby 
Rice,  in  "Faults,  and  Mothimo  nvr  Faults,"  (1606):— 
*'  And  these  *  Flowers  of  Courtesie,'  as  they  are  ftill  of  af 
fectation,  so  are  they  no  less  formal  in  their  speeches,  lull 
of  ftistian  phrases,  many  times  delivering  such  sentences  as 
do  betray  and  lay  open  their  masters'  ignorance :  and  they 
are  'so  frequent  with  the  kisse  on  the  hand,'  that  word  shall 
not  passe  their  mouthes,  till  they  have  dapt  their  fingers 
over  their  lippes." 

"  Am  I  made  /"—Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

We  would  read  "maid,"  to  the  convicting  of  Olivia  of  a 
pun ;  otherwise,  the  question  appears  pointless. 

"  We  will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown  thee  for  a 
finder  of  madmen."— Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

Juries  sitting  in  inquest  upon  cases  of  lunacy  were  for- 
merly called  "  finders  of  madmen." 

"  He  is  knij^t,  dubbed  with  unbacked  rapier,  and  on  ear- 
pet  consideration." — Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

He  is  a  carpet-knight ;  not  dubbed  in  the  field,  after  a 
bloody  fight,  but  on  a  carpet,  after  a  festivity,  and  with 
sword  unbacked  in  any  battle. 

"  Bg  the  dueUo."— Act  III.,  Scene  4. 
By  the  laws  of  duelling. 
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«0,... 

■■  Empif  lr,.„i..  o'erjlo«mA«i  %  lit  dmi." 

"  PHmo,  tennia,  Itflie.  to  a  jomlpioj,-  Se. 

Art  v.,  Scene  1. 

If  the  Jeiter'i  wit  be  here  loo  latent  for  the  deteelian  of 

upon  r«->.  and  riohl;  oFnincnud  OS  Ihe  up.  i(  Ihe  cDdi. 

mud  wn  are  compelled  humbly  to  tread  In  the  alepi  nf  their 

and  along  Ihe  sidci,  wilh  icroll  work,  iind  emlikniiitieal  de- 

ignorance.     Fc.lo  i.,  neTcrlhcleH,  In  thil  place,  u  every- 

viceiofalllUndi, 

where,  inlelligihie  enough— by  implication. 

"  I  pr'^  Ikir,  fiioliik  Grrek,"  ic— Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

Qrcci,  -M  ai  much  u  lo  ny  band  or  pandet.    He  ub- 

■■  Like  lo  Ihe  Es!a>li"  U,ief.~  kc.-Act  V„  Scene  1. 

dcraiood  Ihe  Clown  u  be  scting  in  thut  office.    A  btolhpl 

An  alluiion  to  an  affecting  itoty  lo  the  Ethioplc*  of  He- 

liodonu,  the  famout  tophiit,  of  which  an  EngUita  venioa. 

"Tmoi'  or  AiHiHi,"  and  "  Hixav  IV." 

"  Gel  llirmielrei  a  jaod  report  aflir  fourlrejt  ynri'  ;ii>r- 

banditti,  stronger  than  hli  miT.  caught  her  bj  her  trestei 

with  hi.  left  hand,  and  wilh  hi.  right  plunged  hi.  .word  into 

inevitable  death. 

mooey  gained  farDurable  raporu  (rom  thence." 

"J  pa«,M«a«r.p».f.."-Ae.  V.,  Scene  1. 

■'  Bom.  Dirt.  Sir  Tctj ;  far  u  Mc  oW  *(rMil »/  iVajBf,"  i-c. 

The  nunei  of  grave  pedantic  dancei  of  the  time.    Tie 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

pavio  (pocen.  orpacaa),  hi  called  from  Ihe  Latin  ym,,  i  pea- 

In Ihia  ipecch  of  Ihe   Clo»n  ll   ptobablf  Inlended  "a 

cock,  waa  of  Spanish  origin,  and  was  performed  by  gentle- 

men  dreiaed  wilh  cap  and  .word,  bj  the  long-robed  gcnlrj 

in  their  gown),  by  princei  in  their  mnntlei,  ana  by  l.dies  in 

lani  lhi«g  to  be.  and  ntl  h  be:"  &c.     The   old  hermit  of 

Trtgue.  uaa.  doubllen,  a  ver;  admirable  1oi<iclui  Id  hit 

lime,  and  famtlj-phj»ician  lo  King  Gorboduc. 

cock'i  tuil.' 

"  Nat,,  I  on  /«  a»  If  B«rt."— Act  1  v.,  Scene  !. 

"  When  Otl  I  ,c„  fl.d  a  lUlU  li-t  e=y,-  Ic. 

gemt,  a»  ■'  a  eeitain  luilre  of  peiill,  diatnondi.  and  other 

pteciout  itonci."    Thi.  will  .ufflcienily  eiplain  the  Clown's 

play  of  wotdl  upon  the  chaplain',  name. 

'■Liil*™(A.oWef«-fcc-AcllV    S 

"  A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun. 

The  vice,  in  the  old  church-playi,  railed  '■  MliiEniia," 

«Bd"Moi.ii,iTin,"wMM  regularly  introduced  a  person- 

At  the  play,  to  it  the  world.    "A  great  whUe  ago-  it  begin, 

u  did  Ihe  pUy :  Ihe  play  is  ended,  and  tha  world  mnii  euU ; 

belabouring    of  thi>   latter  ■ortl.J   b,   the  .iee,   with  hi< 

dleneei  of  the  time,  u  to  out  Chtixmai  holiday-makeia  do 

The  Kilemn  temple!,  the  great  globe  iuelf. 

Ihe  magic  thump,  of  bulequln't  wand  upon  the  ba<^k>  of 

Yea,  all  which  ii  inherit,  .hall  dlMol-e ; 

clnwn  and  paDIaloon. 

Ai  dnami  are  made  of.  and  our  liltle  life 

"  rill  luch  time  at  you  are  willing." 

It  round*d  with  ■  tleep.'' 

^HIS  is  a  play  in  vhich  one  of  the  main  features  of  conTentional  morality  Is 
treated  in  a  ?ery  extraordinary  manner,  being  equally  enforced  and  set  at 
defiance:  sometimes  regarded,  even  to  a  findictive  and  sanguinary  degree, 
as  the  purest  code  of  conduct  {  and  in  the  next  scene,  either  by  sentiments 
or  actions,  ridiculed  and  utterly  dismissed  with  characteristic  impartiality. 
The  philosophy  of  Shakspere  is  always  upon  the  broadest  scale ;  and  in  that 
universality  of  view,  each  man  may  find  his  own  likeness,  and  the  world  its 
lasting  lessons.  The  principle  and  plot  of  the  play,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
very  fine ;  its  parts  are,  however,  unequal,  defective,  and  in  some  scenes  as 
trivial  and  ofiensive  as  they  are  unnecessary.  To  speak  in  general  terms, 
the  only  really  objectionable  things  in  Shakspere  are  those  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  subject  "  Measure  for  Measure  **  is  also  a  good 
illustration,  in  other  respects,  of  his  mode  of  composition.  He  enforces  no 
particular  theories  or  opinions ;  but,  with  intense  dramatic  truth,  makes  all 
his  characters  individually  think  and  act  for  themselves.  They  give  their 
own  justifications— good,  bad,  and  indiflTerent— for  tlieir  conduct;  and 
■ccording  to  the  understanding,  and  the  natural  and  acquired  moral  standard  of  the  reader,  so  do  they 
become  the  objects  of  sympathy,  antipathy,  of  aversion,  admiration,  or  of  mixed  feelings,  in  which  the 
abstract  intellect  and  imagination  exercise  their  speculations,  and  thus,  perhaps,  add  to  knowledge,  and 
extend  the  bounds  of  mental  experience. 

Dr.  Johnson's  estimate  of  **  Measure  for  Measure*'  does  not  tend  to  enhance  our  admiration  of 
tbe  play,  nor  of  his  critical  judgment  "  Of  this  play,"  says  he, "  the  light  or  comic  part  is  very  natural 
and  pleasing ;  but  the  grave  scenes,  if  a  few  passages  be  excepted,  have  more  labour  than  elegance." 
Giving  the  elegance  or  inelegance  (a  mere  matter  of  style  and  externals)  its  due  weight  only  in  the 
question,  most  readers  will  be  apt  to  consider  the  comic  part  as  sometimes  very  heavy,  and  always  rather 
idle  and  supererogatory,  however  natural;  while  most  of  the  serious  scenes  have  long  been  felt  to  be 
admirable  in  spirit  and  masterly  in  execution,  both  as  wholes  and  in  the  many  noble  passages  they 
contain. 

The  story  of  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  and  a  portion  of  the  construction  of  the  plot  for  acting, 
were  probably  taken  directly  from  a  comedy  by  George  Whetstone,  entitled  "  The  Right  Excellent 
AID  Famous  Historie  of  Promos  and  Cassandra,"  of  which  a  black-letter  edition  was  printed  in 
1578.  The  same  story  was  also  published  by  Whetstone,  in  his  **  Heftameron,"  1582.  The  origin  of 
the  main  incidents  will  be  found  in  an  old  Italian  novel,  by  Ciutio  Oiraldi,  of  which  no  translations,  it 
is  ssid,  were  extant  in  Shakspere's  time.  The  crime  of  Augelo,  in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  has 
many  historical  parallels,  which  the  curious  reader  may  find  in  an  anecdote  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who 
punished  a  noble  with  death  for  a  similar  ofience,  as  related  by  Lipsius  (on  which  story  a  French  tragedy 
was  written);  in  the  conduct  of  Olivier  le  Dain,  described  in  '*The  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines;" 
in  the  story  of  Colonel  Kirke,  as  told  by  Hume ;  and  in  the  story  of  Don  Oarcias,  related  in  "  Cooke's 
ViHDiCATiON  of  THE  PROFESSORS  AND  PROFESSION  OF  THE  Law,"  1646.  A  similar  auecdote 
also  occurs  in  Lupton,  and  in  the  writings  of  Belleforest.  But  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  source  from 
which  Shakspere  derived  the  raw  materials  of  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  seems  really  to  have  been 
the  above-mentioned  comedy  of  Whetstone.  In  this  old  play,  he  found  enough  to  save  himself  much 
trouble;  and  to  its  crude  management,  after  altering  various  details  with  the  finest  judgment, 
he  communicated  that  spiritual  force  and  reality  by  which  he  always  so  far  excels  and  outshines 
hu  models,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  their  dull  outlines  amidst  his  dazzling  fulness. 
"Measure  foe  Measure"  is  considered  by  the  most  recondite  authorities  to  have  been  written  in 
1603  or  1604. 

n.  H.  H. 
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MEASURE    rOZ  MEASU^t: 


ScEMB  I. — jfn  Apartment  in  the  Duee'i  Pahet. 
Enttr  Duke,  EsCALtts,  Lords,  and  AttendnnU. 

Dukt.  EkbIus, — 

Eical.  My  lord. 

Duke.  Of  govenuiient  the  propertiea  to  unfold, 
Would  Mem  in  me  to  affect  apeecli  anddiacoune; 
Since  I  Am  put  to  knov  that  your  own  science 
£iceeda,  in  that,  the  liat*  of  all  advice 
Mj  atrength  can  give  you :  Then  no  more  remain*, 
Bui  four  lafficiency  ai  your  worth  ii  able ; 
And  let  them  work.     The  nature  of  our  people, 


Our  city's  inatitutioni,  and  the  term* 

For  common  jua  tic  e,  you  are  aa  pregnant  in, 

As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any 

That  ve  remember :  There  is  our  commission, 

From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp. — Call 

hither, 
I  say,  bid  come  before  us  Angelo. — 

lExil  an  Attendant 
What  figure  of  u*  think  you  he  will  bear  t 
For  you  must  know,  we  have  with  special  soul 
Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply : 
Lent  him  our  terror,  dreat  him  with  our  love ; 


And  given  hli  deputation  all  the  organi 
Of  our  own  power  :  What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Eicat.  If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  vorth 
To  undei^o  such  ample  grace  and  honour. 
It  i»  Lord  Angelo. 

Enter  Ahoelo. 
Duie.  Look  where  he  cornea. 

jing.  Alvaya  obedient  to  your  grace's  will, 


Date.  Angelo, 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 
That,  to  the  observer,  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold :     Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  a»  U>  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  them  on  thee. 
Heaven  doth  with  us  a«  we  with  torches  do; 
Not  light  them  for  themselves  ;  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  o(  us,  'I  were  all  alike 
Asifwe  had  them  not.  Spirilaarenotfinelylouched, 


But  to  fine  issues :  nor  Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Both  thanks  and  use.    But  1  do  bend  my  speech 
To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise ; 
Hold,  therefore,  Angelo ; 
In  our  remove,  be  thou  at  full  ourself  r 
Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 
Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart :  old  Escalu*, 
*  Though  first  in  question,  is  thy  secondary : 
Take  thy  commission. 

jing.  Now,  good  my  lord. 

Let  there  be  some  more  lest  made  of  my  metal, 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  tigura 
Be  stamped  upon  it. 

Duke.  No  mora  evasion : 

We  have  with  a  leavened  and  preparM  choice 
Proceeded  to  you  ;  therefore  lake  your  honours. 
Oiur  haste  trom  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition. 
That  it  prefers  itself,  and  leaves  unquestioned 
Matters  of  naedfiil  value.  We  shall  write  to  you, 
As  time  and  our  concemings  shall  impfirtune. 
How  h  goes  with  u« ;  and  do  look  to  know 
What  doth  befal  you  here.    So,  fare  you  well : 
To  the  kopeful  execution  do  I  leave  you 


j1«g.  Yet  give  leave,  my  lord, 

That  we  may  bring  you  something  on  the  way. 

Date.  My  haste  may  not  admit  it ; 
Nor  need  you,  on  mine  honour,  have  to  do 
With  any  scruple  :  your  scope  is  as  mine  own ; 
So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws 
Ab  to  your  soul  seema  good.   Give  me  your  hand. 
I  'II  privily  away:  I  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes  ; 
Tliough  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause  and  avfs  vehement : 
Nor  do  1  think  the  man  of  aafe  dlBcretion 
Tliat  does  affect  it.    Once  more,  fare  you  well. 
jinij.  The  heavens  give  safety  to  your  purposes: 
Eical.  Lead  forth,  and  briug  you  back  in  hap- 

Dutt.  I  thank  you :  fare  you  welL       [£iif. 

EicoL  I  shall  desire  you,  su-,  to  give  me  leave 
To  have  free  speech  with  you;  and  it  concerns  me 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place: 
A  power  I  have ;  but  of  what  strength  and  nature 
I  am  not  yet  instructed. 

jiry.  '  T  is  BO  with  me ;— let  ui  withdraw  to- 
getiier, 
And  we  may  soon  our  satis&ctioD  have 
Touching  that  point 

EieaL       IllwaituponyourhoDMiT.  [£««■(- 


ACT  I. 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


SCENE   II. 


Scene  II. — A  Street. 

Enter  Lucio  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Lueio.  If  the  Duke,  with  the  other  dukes, 
come  not  to  composition  with  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary, why  then  all  the  dukes  fall  upon  the  king. 

lit  Gent.  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  hut  not 
the  King  of  Hungary's ! 

2nd  Gent.  Amen. 

Lueio.  Thou  concludest  like  the  sanctimo- 
nious pirate,  that  went  to  sea  with  the  ten  com- 
mandments, hut  scraped  one  out  of  the  tahle. 

2nd  Gent.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ? 

Lucio.  Ay,  that  he  razed. 

lit  Gent.  Why,  'twas  a  commandment  to 
command  the  captain  and  all  the  rest  from  their 
functions ;  they  put  forth  to  steal :  There  's  not 
a  soldier  of  us  all,  that,  in  the  thanksgiving 
before  meat,  doth  relish  the  petition  well  that 
pra3r8  for  peace. 

2nd  Gent.  I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it 

Lueio.  I  helieve  thee ;  for  I  think  thou  never 
wast  where  grace  was  said. 

2nd  Gent.  No?  a  dozen  times  at  least. 

lit  Gent.  What,  in  metre  ? 

Lueio.  In  any  proportion,  or  in  any  language. 

Itt  Gent.  I  think,  or  in  any  religion. 

Ludo.  Ayl  why  not?  Grace  is  grace,  despite 
of  all  controversy :  as  for  example ;  thou  thyself 
art  a  vricked  villain,  despite  of  all  grace. 

\st  Gent.  Well,  there  went  hut  a  pair  of  shears 
between  us. 

Lucio.  I  grant;  as  there  may  hetween  the 
lists  and  the  velvet :  thou  art  the  list. 

\tt  Gent.  And  thou  the  velvet :  thou  art  good 
velvet ;  thou  art  a  three-piled  piece,  I  warrant 
thee :  I  had  as  lief  he  a  list  of  an  English  ker- 
sey, as  he  piled,  as  thou  art  piled,  for  a  French 
velvet.     Do  I  speak  feelingly  now  ? 

Ludo.  I  think  thou  dost ;  and,  indeed,  with 
most  painful  feeling  of  thy  speech  :  I  will,  out  of 
thine  own  confession,  learn  to  begin  thy  health ; 
but,  whilst  I  live,  forget  to  drink  after  thee. 

\9t  Gent.  I  think  I  have  done  myself  wrong ; 
have  I  not? 

2nd  Gent.  Yes,  that  thou  hast ;  whether  thou 
art  tainted  or  free. 

Ludo.  Behold,  hehold,  where  Madam  Miti- 
gation comes !  I  have  purchased  as  many  dis- 
eases under  her  roof  as  come  to— 

2nd  Gent.  To  what,  I  pray? 

\»t  Gent.  Judge. 

2nd  Gent.  To  three  thousand  dollars  a-year. 

\9t  Gent.  Ay,  and  more. 

Ludo.  A  French  crown  more. 

let  Gent.  Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases  in 
me :  but  thou  art  full  of  error ;  I  am  sound. 


Lucio.  Nay,  not  as  one  would  say,  healthy ;  but 
so  sound  as  things  that  are  hollow :  thy  bones 
are  hollow  :  impiety  has  made  a  feast  of  thee. 

Enter  Bawd. 

\tt  Gent.  How  now?  which  of  your  hips  has 
the  most  profound  sciatica  ? 

Bawd.  Well,  well ;  there  *s  one  yonder  ar- 
rested and  carried  to  prison,  was  worth  five 
thousand  of  you  all. 

\H  Gent.  Who  's  that,  I  pray  thee? 

Bawd.  Marry,  sir,  that's  Claudio,  Signior 
Claudio. 

lat  Gent.  Claudio  to  prison!  'tis  not  so. 

Bawd.  Nay,  but  I  know  *t  is  so :  I  saw  him 
arrested ;  saw  him  carried  away ;  and,  which  is 
more,  within  these  three  days  his  head's  to  be 
chopped  off. 

Lucio.  But,  after  all  this  fooling,  I  would  not 
have  it  so  :  Art  thou  sure  of  this  ? 

Bawd.  I  am  too  sure  of  it :  and  it  is  for  get- 
ting Madam  Julietta  with  child. 

Lucio.  Believe  me,  this  may  be ;  he  promised 
to  meet  me  two  hours  since ;  and  he  was  ever 
precise  in  promise-keeping. 

2nd  Gent.  Besides,  you  know,  it  draws  some- 
thing near  to  the  speech  we  had  to  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

Ist  Gent.  But  most  of  all,  agreeing  with  the 
proclamation. 

Ludo.  Away  ;  let 's  go  learn  the  truth  of  it. 
[Exeunt  Lucio  and  Gentlemen. 

Bawd.  Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with 
the  sweat,  what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with 
poverty,  I  am  custom-shrunk.  How  now? 
what 's  the  news  with  you? 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Yonder  man  is  carried  to  prison. 

Bawd.  Well ;  what  has  he  done  ? 

Clo.  A  woman. 

Bawd.  But  what's  his  offence  ? 

Clo.  Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river. 

Bawd.  What,  is  there  a  maid  with  child  by 
him? 

Ch.  No ;  but  there  is  a  woman  with  maid  by 
him :  You  have  not  heard  of  the  proclamation, 
have  you  ? 

Bawd.  What  proclamation,  man  ? 

Clo.  AU  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna 
must  be  plucked  down. 

Bawd.  And  what  shall  become  of  those  in 
the  city  ? 

Clo.  They  shall  stand  for  seed :  they  had  gone 
down  too,  but  that  a  wise  burgher  put  in  for  them. 

Bawd.  But  shaU  all  our  houses  of  resort  in 
the  suburbs  be  pulled  down  ? 
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Clo.  To  the  ground,  mietTeBS. 

Bated.  Wliy,  here'a  a  change,  indeed,  in  the 
conimonwealth  !     What  shall  become  of  me  t 

Clo.  Come ;  fear  not  you :  good  counHel- 
lors  lack  no  cliente :  though  you  change  your 
place,  you  need  not  change  your  trade ;  I  'tl 
be  your  tapster  still.  Courage ;  there  will  be 
pity  taken  on  you;  you,  that  have  worn  your 
eyes  almost  out  in  the  service,— you  will  be  cou- 
Bidered. 

Bated.  What's  to  do  here,  Thomas  Tapster? 
Let's  withdraw. 

Clo.  Here  comes  Signior  Claudio,  led  by  the 
Provost  In  prison ;  and  there  'i  Madam  JulieL 
l_Exe«ttl. 


Scene  III. — The  lame. 
£n(er  Provost,  Claudio,  Jotl 


Luc. 


and  laa  Gentlfit 


Claud.  Fellow,  why  dost  thou  shev  me  thus 
to  the  world? 
Bear  me  to  prison,  where  I  am  committed. 

Prov.  1  do  it  not  in  evil  disposition. 
But  from  Lord  Angelo  by  special  charge. 

Claud.  Thus  can  the  demigod,  Authority, 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  oiTence  by  weight. 
The  words  of  heaven  ; — on  whom  it  wQl,  it  will ; 
On  whom  it  will  not,  so;  yet  ttiH  'tis  jusL 

Lueio.  Why,  how  now,  Claudio  I  whence  comes 
til  is  reslrunt? 


'M^ 


Claad.    From   too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio, 

As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast. 
So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint:  Our  natures  do  pursue 
(Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane) 
A  thirsty  evil ;  and  when  we  drink,  we  die, 

Laeio.  If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an 
arrest,  I  would  send  for  certain  of  my  creditors : 
and  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I  had  as  lief  have  the 
foppery  of  freedom,  as  the  morality  of  imprison- 
ment.    What 's  thy  offence,  Claudio? 

Claud.  What  but  to  speak  of  would  offend  again. 

Lucio.  What  is  il?  miu^er? 

Claud.  No. 

Lucio.  Lechery? 

Claud.  Call  it  so. 

PrQv.  Away,  sir ;  you  must  go. 

Claud.  One  word,  good  friend: — Lucio,aword 
with  you.  {Taiet  Aim  atidr. 

Lucio.  A  hundred,  if  they'll  do  you  any  good. 
Is  lechery  so  looked  after? 

Claud.  Thus   stands  it   with  me  : — Upon   a 
true  contr&ct 
I  got  possession  of  Julietta't  bed  i 
You  know  the  lady ;  she  is  fast  my  wife, 
Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  lack 
Of  outward  order :  this  we  came  not  to. 


Only  for  propagation  of  a  dower 
Remaining  in  the  cofler  of  her  friends ; 
From  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our  love 
Till  time  had  made  them  for  us.     But  it  chance*, 
The  stealth  of  our  most  mutual  entertainment, 
With  character  too  grou,  it  writ  on  Juliet. 

Lucio.  With  child,  perhaps? 

Claud.  Unhappily,  even  so. 
And  the  new  deputy  now  for  the  Duke, — 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  newness; 
Or  whether  that  the  body  public  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride. 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur ; 
Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place. 
Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up, 
I  stagger  in : — But  this  new  governor 
Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties, 
Which  have,  like  unsecured  armour,  hung  by 

the  wall 
So  long,  that  nineteen  zodiacs  have  gone  round, 
And  none  of  them  been  worn ;  and,  for  a  name, 
Now  pula  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act 
Freshly  on  me ; — 'tis  surely,  for  a  name. 

Lueio.  I  warrant  it  is :  and  thy  head  stands  so 
tickle  on  thy  shoulden,  that  a  milkmaid,  if  she 
be  in  love,  may  sigh  it  off  Send  after  the  Duke, 
and  appeal  to  him. 
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Claud.  I  have  done  bo,  but  he 's  not  to  be  found. 
I  pr'ythee,  Lucio,  do  me  this  kind  service  : 
This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter, 
And  there  receive  her  approbation  : 
Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state ; 
Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy ;  bid  herself  assay  him ; 
I  have  great  hope  in  that :  for  in  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect. 
Such  as  moves  men:  beside,  she  hath  prosperous 

art, 
When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse. 
And  well  she  can  persuade. 

Lucio.  I  pray  she  may :  as  well  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  like,  which  else  would  stand 
under  grievous  imposition,  as  for  the  enjoying  of 
thy  life,  who  I  would  be  sorry  should  be  thus 
foolishly  lost  at  a  game  of  tick-tack.     I  '11  to  her. 

Claud.  I  thank  you,  good  friend  Lucio. 

Lueio.  Within  two  hours, — 

Claude  Come,  officer,  away.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — A  Monastery. 

Enter  Duke  and  Friar  Thomas. 

Duke.  No,  holy  father ;  throw  away  that  thought : 
Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  c6mplete  bosom :  why  I  desire  thee 
To  give  me  secret  harbour,  hath  a  purpose 
More  grave  and  wrinkled  than  the  aims  and  ends 
Of  burning  youth. 

Friar.  May  your  grace  speak  of  it? 

Duke.  My  holy  sir,  none  better  knows  than  you 
How  I  have  ever  loved  the  life  removed ; 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies, 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravery  keeps. 
1  have  delivered  to  Lord  Angelo 
(A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence) 
My  absolute  power  and  place  here  in  Vienna, 
And  he  supposes  me  travelled  to  Poland; 
For  so  I  have  strewed  it  in  the  common  ear, 
And  so  it  is  received :  Now,  pious  sir. 
You  will  demand  of  me,  why  I  do  this  ? 

Friar.  Gladly,  my  lord. 

Duke.  We  have  strict  statutes  and  most  biting 
laws 
(The  needful   bits  and   curbs   for    headstrong 

steeds). 
Which  for  these  fourteen  years  we  have  let  sleep ; 
Even  like  an  overgrown  Hon  in  a  cave, 
'Hiat  goes  not  out  to  prey :  Now,  as  fond  fathers 
Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of  birch, 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight 
Pot  terror,  not  to  use  ;  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  mocked  than  feared :  so  our  decrees, 


Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead ; 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose ; 
The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum. 

Friar.  It  rested  in  your  grace 

To  unloose  this  tied-up  justice  when  you  pleased : 
And  it  in 'you  more  dreadful  would  have  seemed 
Than  in  Lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  I  do  fear,  too  dreadful : 

Sith  't  was  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
T  would  be  my  tyranny  to  strike,  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do :  For  we  bid  this  be  done, 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass. 
And  not  the  punishment.  Therefore,  indeed,  my 

father, 
I  have  on  Angelo  imposed  the  office  ; 
Who  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home, 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  sight 
To  do  it  slander :  And  to  behold  his  sway, 
I  will,  as  'twere  a  brother  of  your  order. 
Visit  both  prince  and  people ;  therefore,  I  pr 'y  thee 
Supply  me  with  the  habit,  and  instruct  me 
How  I  may  formally  in  person  bear  me 
Like  a  true  friar.     More  reasons  for  this  action 
At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you ; 
Only  this  one : — Lord  Angelo  is  precise ; 
Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy ;  scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 
Is  more  to  bread  than  stone :  Hence  shall  we  see, 
If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be. 

{^Exeunt, 


Scene  V. — A  Nunnery. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Francisca. 

Isab.  And  have  you  nuns  no  farther  privileges? 

Fran.  Are  not  these  large  enough  ? 

liab.  Yes,  truly ;  I  speak  not  as  desu-ing  more ; 
But  rather  wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  Saint  Clare. 

Lucio.  [tvithin.']  Ho!  peace  be  in  this  place  ! 

Isab.  Who 's  that  which  calls  ? 

Fran.  It  is  a  man's  voice.     Gentle  Isabella, 
Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business  of  him ; 
You  may,  I  may  not ;  you  are  yet  unsworn : 
When  you  have  vowed,  you  must  not  speak  with 

men 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress  : 
Then  if  you  speak,  you  must  not  shew  your  face ; 
Or  if  you  shew  your  face,  you  must  not  speak. 
He  calls  again ;  I  pray  you  answer  him.  ^Exit. 

Isab.  Peace  and  prosperity !  Who  is 't  that  calls  ? 

Enter  Lucio. 

. 

Lucio.  Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be ;  as  those  cheek- 
roses 
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Proclaim  you  are  no  leu :  Can  ynu  ao  atead  me, 
As  bring  me  to  tlie  sight  of  Isabella, 
A  novice  of  this  place,  and  the  fair  sister 
To  her  unhappy  brother  Clouiliof 

Iiab.  Why  her  unhappy  brother?  lot  me  ask; 
The  ratber,  for  I  now  must  make  you  know 
I  am  that  Isabella,  and  his  sister. 

Lucio,  Gentle  and  fair,  your  brother  kindly 
greets  you : 
Not  to  be  weary  with  you,  he 's  in  prison. 

Iiab.  Woemel     For  what? 

£ucio.  For  that  which,  if  myself  might  be  his 
judge, 
He  should  receive  his  puninliment  in  thanks : 
He  hath  got  his  friend  with  child. 

Iiab.  Sir,  make  me  not  your  story. 

Lttcio.  'Tia  true.     I  would  not  (though  'tis 
my  familiar  lin 
With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest 
Tongue  far  from  heart)  play  with  all  virgins  so ; 
I  hold  you  OS  a  thing  eciskyed  and  sainted; 
By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit; 
And  to  be  talked  with  in  sincerity, 
As  with  a  saint. 

Iiab,  You  do  blaspheme  the  good,  in  mock- 
ing me. 

t  believe  it.    Fewness  and  truth, 


Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embraced : 
As  those  that  feed  grow  full;  as  blossoming  lime. 
That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  (allow  brings 
To  teeming  foison  ;  even  so  her  plenteous  womb 
Expreaseth  his  full  tilth  and  husbandry, 

Iiab.  Some  one  with  child  by  him  J — My  cousin 
Juliet  I 

Lucio.  Is  she  your  cousin  t 

Iiab.  Adoptedly;  as  scboolmaids  change  their 


Iiab.  O,  let  him  marry  her. 

Luch.  This  is  tlie  point 

The  Duke  is  very  strangely  gone  from  hence ; 
Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one. 


Lucio.  Do 


In  hand,  and  hope  of  action :  but  we  do  leam 
By  those  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  state, 
Ilia  giving)  out  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
From  his  true-meant  design.     Upon  his  place, 
And  with  full  line  of  his  authority, 
Govema  Lord  Angelo  :  a  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth ;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  atinga  and  motiona  of  the  sense; 
But  dotli  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  bat. 
He  (tu  give  fear  to  use  and  liberty, 
Wliich  have  for  long  run  by  the  hideous  law 
As  mice  by  lions)  hath  picked  out  an  act 
Under  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother's  life 
Falls  into  forfeit :  he  arrests  him  on  it : 
And  follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute. 
To  make  him  an  example :  all  hope  is  gone, 
Unless  you  have  the  grace  by  your  fair  prayer 
To  sotlen  Angelo:  And  that's  my  pith 
Of  business  'twixt  you  and  your  pour  brother. 

Iiab.  Doth  he  so  seek  his  life  ! 

Lucio.  Has  censured  him 

Already ;  and,  as  I  hear,  the  Provost  liath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution. 

Iiab.  Alas  !  what  poor  ability's  in  me 
To  do  him  good  t 

Lucia.  Assay  the  power  you  have. 

/ia6.  My  power !  Alas  I  I  doubt — 

Lucio.  Our  doubts  are  traitors. 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win. 
By  fearing  to  attempt :  Go  to  Lord  Angelo, 
And  let  him  leam  to  know,  when  maidens  sue, 
Men  give  like  gods;  but  when  tbeyweepand kneel. 
All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owe  them. 

Iiab.  1 11  see  what  1  can  do. 

Lueio.  But  speedily. 

/lofr.  I  will  about  it  straight ; 
No  longer  staying  but  to  give  the  mother 
Notice  of  my  a^ir.     I  humbly  thank  you  : 
Commend  me  to  my  brother ;  soon  at  night 
1  'II  send  him  certain  word  of  my  success. 

Lucio.  1  take  my  leave  of  you. 

liab.  Good  sir,  adieu.  {_Exttint. 
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Scene  I. — A  Hall  in  Anoeld's  Home. 

Enter  Anoelo,  Eicalus,  a  Jiudce,  Provost, 
Officera,  and  other  Attendanta. 

Aug.  WemuitDotmake  a  <carecroH  of  the  law 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birda  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape  till  custom  make  it 
Thdr  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 

EaaL  Ay,  but  yet 

Lei  lu  be  keen,  and  ratlier  cut  a  little. 
Than  fall,  and  bruite  to  death :  Alas]  this  gen- 
tleman, 
Whom  I  would  aave,  had  a  most  noble  father. 
Let  but  your  honour  know 
(Whom  I  beUeve  to  be  moat  straight  in  virtue) 
That,  in  the  working  of  your  own  affections. 
Had  dme  cohered  with  place,  or   place   with 

wishing. 
Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  your  blood 
Could  have  attained  the  effect  of  your  own  purpose. 
Whether  you  had  not,  sometime  in  your  life, 
Erred  in  this  point  which  now  you  censure  him, 
Aad  pulled  the  law  upon  you. 

Aug.  'Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Eacalus, 
Another  thing  to  fall.     I  not  deny, 
The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life. 
May,  in  tike  iwom  twelve,  have  a  thief  or  two 


Guiltier  than  him  they  try:   What's  open  made 

to  justice. 
That  justice  seizes.     Whafknow  the  laws 
Tliat  thieves  do   pass   on  thieves?     'Tis  very 

pregnant. 
The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  lake  it. 
Because  we  see  it ;  but  what  we  do  not  see. 
We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  iL 
You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence. 
For  I  have  had  auch  faults ;  but  rather  tell  me. 
When  1,  that  censure  him,  do  so  offend, 
Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death. 
And  nothing  come  in  partial.    Sir,  he  must  die. 

Escai,  Be  it  as  your  wisdom  nill. 

Ang.  Where  is  the  Provost? 

Frov.  Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 

Atig.  See  that  Claudio 

Be  executed  by  nbe  to-moRow  morning : 
Bring  him  his  confessor,  let  him  be  prepared ; 
For  that  'a  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage. 

lExit  Provost. 

Eieal.  Well,  heaven  forgive  him ;  and  forgive 


And  some  condemn^  for  a  fault  alone. 
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•GENE  I. 


Enter  Elbow,  Froth,  Clown,  Officers,  &c. 

Elb»  Come,  bring  them  away :  if  these  be  good 
people  in  a  commonweal,  that  do  nothing  but 
use  their  abuses  in  common  houses,  I  know  no 
law ;  bring  them  away. 

Aiig.  How  now,  sir !  What  *8  your  name  ?  and 
what 's  the  matter  ? 

Elh.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  am  the  poor 
Duke*s  constable,  and  my  name  is  Elbow ;  I  do 
lean  upon  justice,  sir,  and  do  bring  in  here  before 
your  good  honour  two  notorious  benefactors. 

Aug.  Benefactors  ?  Well ;  what  benefactors 
are  they  ?  are  they  not  malefactors  ? 

Elb,  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  know  not  well 
what  they  are :  but  precise  villains  they  are,  that 
I  am  sure  of;  and  void  of  all  profanation  in  the 
world,  that  good  christians  ought  to  have. 

Escal.  This  comes  off  well ;  here's  a  wise  officer. 

Ang,  Go  to :  What  quality  are  they  of  ? 
Elbow  is  your  name  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  speak, 
Elbow? 

Clo,  He  cannot,  sir ;  he 's  out  at  elbow. 

Ang.  What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Elb,  He,  sir?  a  tapster,  sir;  a  parcel-bawd; 
one  that  serves  a  bad  woman  ;  whose  house,  sir, 
was,  as  they  say,  plucked  down  in  the  suburbs ; 
and  now  she  professes  a  hothouse,  wliich  I  think 
is  a  very  ill  house  too. 

Escal.  How  know  you  that? 

Elb.  My  wife,  sir,  whom  I  detest  before  hea- 
ven and  your  honoiu" — 

Escal.  How !  thy  wife  ? 

Elb.  Ay,  sir;  whom,  I  thank  heaven,  is  an 
honest  woman — 

Escal.  Dost  thou  detest  her  therefore  ? 

Elb.  I  say,  sir,  I  will  detest  myself  also,  as 
well  as  she,  that  this  house,  if  it  be  not  a  bawd's 
house,  it  is  pity  of  her  life,  for  it  is  a  naughty 
house. 

Escal.  How  dost  thou  know  that,  constable  ? 

Elb.  Marry,  sir,  by  my  wife ;  who,  if  she  had 
been  a  woman  cardinally  given,  might  have 
been  accused  in  fornication,  adultery,  and  all 
uncleanlinesB  there. 

Escal.  By  the  woman's  means  ? 

Elb.  Ay,  sir,  by  Mistress  Overdone's  means  : 
but  as  she  spit  in  his  face,  so  she  defied  him. 

Clo.  Sir,  if  it  please  your  honour,  this  is  not  so. 

Ettf.  Prove  it  before  these  varlets  here,  thou 
honourable  man,  prove  it. 

Escal.  Do  you  hear  how  he  misplaces  ? 

iTo  Angelo. 

Clo.  Sir,  she  came  in  great  with  child;  and 
longing  (saving  your  honour's  reverence)  for 
stewed  prunes;  sir,  we  had  but  two  in  the 
house,  which  at  that  very  distant  time  stood,  as 
it  were,  in  a  fruit^dish,  a  dish  of  some  three- 


pence ;   your  honours  have  seen  such  dishes ; 
they  are  not  china  dishes,  but  very  good  dishes. 

Escal.  Go  to,  go  to ;  no  matter  for  the  dish,  sir. 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir,  not  of  a  pin ;  you  are 
therein  in  the  right:  but  to  the  point:  As  1 
say,  this  Mistress  Elbow,  being,  as  I  say,  with 
child,  and  being  great-bellied,  and  longing,  as  I 
said,  for  prunes;  and  having  but  two  in  the 
dish,  as  I  said ;  Master  Froth  here,  this  very 
man,  having  eaten  the  rest,  as  I  said,  and,  as  1 
say,  paying  for  them  very  honestly — for,  as  you 
know.  Master  Froth,  I  could  not  give  you  three- 
pence again. 

Froth.  No,  indeed. 

Clo.  Very  well :  you  being  then,  if  you  be 
remembered,  cracking  the  stones  of  the  'foresaid 
prunes. 

Froth.  Ay,  so  I  did,  indeed. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well :  I  telling  you  then,  if 
you  be  remembered,  that  such  a  one,  and  such 
a  one,  were  past  cure  of  the  thing  you  wot  of, 
unless  they  kept  very  good  diet,  as  I  told  you. 

Froth.  All  this  is  true. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well,  then. 

Escal.  Come,  you  are  a  tedious  fool :  to  the 
purpose.  What  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife,  that 
he  hath  cause  to  complain  of?  Come  me  to 
what  was  done  to  her. 

Clo.  Sir,  your  honour  cannot  come  to  that  yet 

Escal.  No,  sir,  nor  I  mean  it  not 

Clo.  Sir,  but  you  shall  come  to  it,  by  your 
honour's  leave :  And,  I  beseech  you,  look  into 
Master  Froth  here,  sir;  a  man  of  fourscore 
pound  a-year ;  whose  father  died  at  HaUowmas 
— Was  't  not  at  Hallowmas,  Master  Froth  ? 

Froth.  All-hollond  eve. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well ;  I  hope  here  be  truths : 
He,  sir,  sitting,  as  I  say,  in  a  lower  chair,  sir ; 
'twas  in  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  where  indeed 
you  have  a  delight  to  sit :  Have  you  not? 

Froth.  I  have  so ;  because  it  is  an  open  room, 
and  good  for  winter. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well,  then ;  I  hope  here  be 
truths. 

Ang.  This  will  last  out  a  night  in  Russia, 
When  nights  are  longest  there :  I  '11  take  my  leave, 
And  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause ; 
Hoping  you  '11  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all. 

Escal.  I  think  no  less :  Good  morrow  to  your 
lordship.  [^ExU  Angelo. 

Now,  sir,  come  on :  what  was  done  to  Elbow's 
wife,  once  more  ? 

Clo.  Once,  sir?  there  was  nothing  done  to 
her  once. 

Elb.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  ask  him  what  this 
man  did  to  my  wife. 

Clo.  I  beseech  your  honour,  ask  me. 
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EimL  W«11,  «r:  Wliat  did  Om  gentlemin 
lohcrT 

Qo.  I  bewech  jrou,  tir,  look  in  thi<  gentle- 
min'g  face :  Good  Muter  Froth,  look  upoo 
Ivit  honour ;  't  ii  for  a  good  purposs :  Doth  your 
honour  mark  hij  face  I 

E*ad.  A]r,  lir,  very  well. 

CIo.  Nay,  I  beseech  jou,  muk  it  well. 

EteaL  Well,  I  do  to. 

CIo.  Dothyourhonour»eeuiyharminhi«fBceI 

Steal  Why,  no. 

Ch.  I  'U  be  tuppoeed  upon  a  book,  hii  face  ii 
the  worM  thing  about  him  :  good  then ;  if  hii 
bee  be  the  wont  thing  about  him,  how  could 
Muter  Froth  do  the  comtable't  wife  any  harm  f 
1  wotdd  know  that  of  your  honour. 

fico;.  He'i  in  the  right:  Comtable,  what 
My  you  to  it  f 

&b.  Fint,  an  it  like  you,  the  houie  is  a  re- 
■petted  houu  ;  next,  thii  ii  a  respected  fellow ; 
ind  hii  miatieu  ii  a  respected  woman. 

CIo.  By  this  hand,  sir,  bit  wife  i*  a  more  re- 
■peeted  penon  than  any  of  us  all. 


£16.  Varlet,  thou  lieit ;  thou  liett,  wicked  rar* 
let :  the  time  is  yet  to  come  that  she  wu  ever 
reipecEed  with  man,  woman,  or  child. 

CIo.  Sir,  she  WM  respected  with  him  before 
he  married  with  her. 

Eieal.  Which  is  the  wiser  here?  Justice  or 
Iniquity  I — Is  this  true? 

Elb.  O  thou  caitiff  I  O  thou  varlet  I  O  thou 
wicked  Hannibal  I  1  respected  with  her,  before 
I  was  married  to  her !  If  ever  I  was  respected 
with  her,  or  she  with  me,  let  not  your  worship 
think  me  the  poor  Duke'i  officer.  Prove  this, 
thou  wicked  Hannibal,  or  I  '11  have  mine  action 
of  battery  on  thee. 

Etcal.  If  he  took  you  a  box  o'  th'  ear,  you 
might  have  your  action  of  slander  too. 

Elb.  Marry,  I  thank  your  good  worship  for  it : 
What  is't  your  worship's  pleasure  I  should  do 
with  this  wicked  caitiff! 

Etcal.  Truly,  officer,  because  he  bath  aome 
offences  in  him  that  thou  wouldst  discover  if  thou 
couldst,  let  him  conLnue  in  his  courses  till  thou 
know'st  what  they  are. 
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Elb,  Marry,  I  thank  your  worship  for  it : — ^Thou 
seest,  thou  wicked  varlet  now,  what 's  come  upon 
thee ;  thou  art  to  continue  now,  thou  varlet ;  thou 
art  to  continue. 

Escal.  Where  were  you  bom,  friend  ? 

[To  Froth. 

Froth.  Here,  in  Vienna,  sir. 

Escal.  Are  you  of  fourscore  pounds  a-year? 

Froth.  Yes,  an 't  please  you,  sir, 

Escal.  So. — What  trade  are  you  of,  sir  ? 

[To  the  Clown. 

Clo.  A  tapster ;  a  poor  widow's  tapster. 

Escal.  Your  mistress's  name  ? 

Clo.  Mistress  Overdone. 

Escal.  Hath  she  had  any  more  than  one  husband? 

Clo.  Nine,  sir ;  Overdone  by  the  last. 

Escal.  Nine! — Come  hither  to  me.  Master 
Froth.  Master  Froth,  I  would  not  have  you 
acquainted  with  tapsters;  they  will  draw  you. 
Master  Froth,  and  you  will  hang  them :  Get  you 
gone,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  you. 

Froth.  I  thank  your  worship :  For  mine  own 
part,  I  never  come  into  any  room  in  a  taphouse, 
but  I  am  drawn  in. 

Escal.  Well ;  no  more  of  it,  Master  Froth :  fare- 
well. lExit  Froth. 
Come  you  hither  to  me,  master  tapster;  what's 
your  name,  master  tapster? 

Clo.  Pompey. 

Escal.  What  elso? 

Clo.  Bum,  sir. 

Escal.  'Troth,  and  your  bum  is  the  greatest 
thing  about  you ;  so  that,  in  the  beastliest  sense, 
you  are  Pompey  the  great.  Pompey,  you  are 
partly  a  bawd,  Pompey,  howsoever  you  colour  it 
in  being  a  tapster.  Are  you  not?  come,  tell  me 
true ;  it  shall  be  the  better  for  you. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  I  am  a  poor  fellow  that  would 
live. 

Escal.  How  would  you  live,  Pompey?  by  being 
a  bawd  ?  What  do  you  think  of  the  trade,  Pompey  ? 
is  it  a  lawful  trade  ? 

Clo.  If  the  law  would  allow  it,  sir. 

Escal.  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it,  Pompey ; 
nor  it  shall  not  be  allowed  in  Vienna. 

Clo.  Does  your  worship  mean  to  geld  and  spay 
all  the  youth  in  the  city? 

Escal.  No,  Pompey. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they  will 
to 't,  then :  If  your  worship  will  take  order  for 
the  drabs  and  the  knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear 
the  bawds. 

Escal.  There  are  pretty  orders  beginning,  I 
can  tell  you :  it  is  but  heading  and  hanging. 

Clo.  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that 
way  but  for  ten  year  together,  you  '11  be  glad  to 
give  out  a  commission  for  more  heads.  If  this  law 


hold  in  Vienna  ten  years,  I  'U  rent  the  fairest  house 
in  it  after  three-pence  a  bay  :  If  you  live  to  see 
this  come  to  pass,  say  Pompey  told  you  so. 

Escal.  Thank  you,  good  Pompey :  and,  in  re- 
quital of  your  prophecy,  hark  you : — I  advise  you, 
let  me  not  find  you  before  me  again  upon  any  com- 
plaint whatsoever,  no,  not  for  dwelling  where  you 
do :  If  I  do,  Pompey,  I  shall  beat  you  to  your  tent, 
and  prove  a  shrewd  Csesar  to  you ;  in  plain  dealing, 
Pompey,  I  shall  have  you  whipt :  so  for  this  time, 
Pompey,  fare  you  well. 

Clo.   I  thank  your  worship   for  your  good 
counsel;  but  I  shall  follow  it  as  the  flesh  and 
fortune  shall  better  determine. 
Whip  me  ?    No,  no ;  let  carman  whip  his  jade ; 
The  valiant  heart 's  not  whipt  out  of  his  trade. 

lExit. 

Escal.  Come  hither  to  me,  Master  Elbow; 
come  hither,  master  constable.  How  long  have 
you  been  in  this  place  of  constable  ? 

Elh.  Seven  year  and  a  half,  sir. 

Escal.  I  thought,  by  your  readiness  in  the  ofiice, 
you  had  continued  in  it  some  time:  You  say, 
seven  years  together  ? 

Elh.  And  a  half,  sir. 

Escal.  Alas!  it  hath  been  great  pains  to  you. 
They  do  you  wrong  to  put  you  so  oft  upon 't.  Are 
there  not  men  in  your  ward  sufficient  to  serve  it? 

EU),  Faith,  sir,  few  of  any  wit  in  such  matters : 
as  they  are  chosen,  they  are  glad  to  choose  me  for 
them ;  I  do  it  for  some  piece  of  money,  and  go 
through  with  all. 

Escal.  Look  you,  bring  me  in  the  names  of  some 
six  or  seven,  the  most  sufficient  of  your  parish. 

Elh.  To  your  worship's  house,  sir? 

Escal.  To  my  house :  Fare  you  well.  [^Exit  Elbow. 
What's  o'clock,  think  you? 

Just.  Eleven,  sir. 

Escal.  I  pray  you  home  to  dinner  with  me. 

Just.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

Escal.  It  grieves  me  for  the  death  of  Claudio; 
But  there 's  no  remedy. 

Just.  Lord  Angelo  is  severe. 

Escal.  It  is  but  needful : 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so ; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe : 
But  yet, — ^poor  Claudio ! — ^There  's  no  remedy. 
Come,  sir.  [^Exeuni. 


Scene  II. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Provost  and  a  Servant 

Serv.  He 's  hearing  of  a  cause ;  he  will  come 
straight. 
I  '11  tell  him  of  you. 

Prov.  Pray  you,  do.        [^Exit  Servant. 
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I  'U  know 
HU  pleasure ;  may  be  he  will  relent :  Alas, 
He  bath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream : 
All  sects,  all  ages,  smack  of  this  vice ;  and  he 
To  die  for  it  !— 

Enter  Anoelo. 

/fng.  Now,  what  *s  the  matter.  Provost  ? 

Prov*  Is  it  your  will  Claudio  shall  die  to-morrow  ? 

Anjf,  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  yea?  hadst  thou  not 
order  ? 
Why  dost  thou  ask  again  ? 

Pr<M,  Lest  I  might  be  too  rash : 

Under  your  good  correction,  I  have  seen 
When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Repented  o*er  his  doom. 

Ang,  Go  to ;  let  that  be  mine : 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place, 
And  you  shall  well  be  spared. 

Prov.  I  crave  your  honour's  pardon. 

What  shall  be  done,  sir,  with  the  groaning  Juliet? 
She 's  very  near  her  hour. 

Ang,  Dispose  of  her 

To  some  more  fitter  place ;  and  that  with  speed. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Here  is  the  sister  of  the  man  condemned, 
Desires  access  to  you. 

An^,  Hath  he  a  sister  ? 

Proo,  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  very  virtuous  maid, 
And  to  be  shortly  of  a  sisterhood, 
If  not  already. 

Anff.  Well,  let  her  be  admitted. 

[Exit  Servant 
See  you  the  fornicatress  be  removed ; 
Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means ; 
There  shall  be  order  for  it 

Enter  Lucio  and  Isabella. 

Prav.  Save  your  honour!    {^Offering  to  retire, 

Ang.  Stay  a  little  while. — [7b  Isabella.]  You 
are  welcome :  What's  your  will? 

Itah,  I  am  a  woeful  suitor  to  your  honour, 
Please  but  your  honour  hear  me. 

Ang.  Well;  what's  your  suit? 

Itab.  There  is  a  vice  that  most  I  do  abhor. 
And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  justice; 
For  which  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  must ; 
For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war  'twixt  will  and  will  not. 

Ang.  Well;  the  matter? 

Itah.  I  have  a  brother  is  condemned  to  die : 
I  do  beseech  you,  let  it  be  his  fault. 
And  not  my  brother. 

Prov.  Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces ! 

Ang.  Condemn  the  fault  and  not  the  actor  of  it! 
Why,  every  fault 's  condemned  ere  it  be  done : 


Mine  were  the  very  cypher  of  a  function, 
To  find  the  faults  whose  fine  stands  in  record. 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

I»ab.  O  just,  but  severe  law ! 

I  had  abrother,  then. — Heaven  keep  your  honour ! 

\_Retiring, 

Lucio.  [7b  Isabella.]  Giv 't  not  o'er  so :  to 
him  again,  entreat  him ; 
Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  his  gown : 
You  are  too  cold :  if  you  should  need  a  pin. 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it : 
To  him,  I  say. 

hah.  Must  he  needs  die  ? 

Ang.  Maiden,  no  remedy. 

Isab.  Yes;  I  do  think  that  you  might  pardon 
him. 
And  neither  heaven  nor  man  grieve  at  the  mercy. 

Ang.  I  will  not  do 't 

hab.  But  can  you,  if  you  would  ? 

Ang.  Look,  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  do. 

hab.  But  might  you  do 't,  and  do  the  world  no 

wrong. 

If  so  your  heart  were  touched  with  that  remorse 

As  mine  is  to  him  ? 

Ang.  He  is  sentenced ;  't  is  too  late. 

Lucio.  You  are  too  cold.  [  7b  Isabella. 

hab.  Too  late  ?   why,  no ;   I  that  do  speak  a 
word, 
May  call  it  back  again  :  Well  believe  this. 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs. 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe. 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does.     If  he  had  been  as  you. 
And  you  as  he,  you  would  have  slipt  like  him ; 
But  he,  like  you,  would  not  have  been  so  stem. 

Ang.  Pray  you,  begone. 

hah.  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  your  potency. 
And  you  were  Isabel !  should  it  then  be  thus? 
No;  I  would  tell  what  'twere  to  be  a  judge, 
And  what  a  prisoner. 

Lucio.  Ay,  touch  him :  there 's  the  vein.  [Ande. 

Ang.  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law. 
And  you  but  waste  your  words. 

hab.  Alas,  alas! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once ; 
And  He,  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took. 
Found  out  the  remedy :  How  would  you  be. 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?  O,  think  on  that ; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips. 
Like  man  new  made. 

Ang.  Be  you  content,  fair  maid ; 

It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condemns  your  brother : 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  my  son. 
It  should  be  thus  with  him ; — he  must  die  to- 
morrow. 
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Itab.  To-morrow  ?  O,  that  '■  tudden  I    Spare 
him,  ipare  him : 
He  '■  not  prepared  for  death  I  Even  for  our  kitcheni 
We  kill  the  fowl  of  seaian ;  shall  we  serve  heaven 
With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister 
ToourgnwsaelvesI  Good,  good  my  lord,  bethink 

you: 
Who  is  it  that  hath  died  for  this  offence  t 
There 's  man;  have  committed  iu 
£ucia.  Ay,  well  said. 

Aug.  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it 
hath  slept : 
Those  many  had  not  dared  to  do  that  evil, 
If  the  first  man  that  did  the  edict  infringe 


Had  answered  for  his  deed:  now  'tis  awake i 
Takes  note  of  what  ia  done ;  and,  like  a  propbcl, 
Looka  in  a  glass,  that  shews  what  future  evils 
(Either  now,  or  by  remissness  new-conceived, 
And  ao  in  progress  to  he  hatched  and  bom) 
Are  now  to  have  no  alicceMive  degrees, 
But,  ere  they  live,  to  end. 

liab.  Yet  shew  some  pity. 

Ang.  I  shew  itmoltofall,  when  1  shew  justice; 
For  then  1  pity  those  I  do  not  know. 
Which  a  dismissed  offence  would  after  gall ; 
And  do  him  right,  that,aniweriDgonefoulwr(Hig, 
Lives  not  to  act  another.     Be  aatisfied ; 
Yom'  brother  dies  to-morrow :  he  content. 


ACT  11. 


MEASURE   FOR  MEASURE. 


SCENE   III. 


Itab.  So  you  must  be  the  first  that  gives  this 
sentence ; 
And  he  that  suffers :  O,  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant 

Lueio,  That's  well  said. 

/fod.  Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet, 
For  every  pelting,  petty  officer, 
Would  uae  his  heaven  for  thunder :  nothing  but 

thunder. — 
Mercifiil  heaven  I 

Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt, 
Splitt'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarUd  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtle ; — O,  but  man,  proud  man, 
(Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority; 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured, 
His  glaasy  essence),  like  an  angry  ape. 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep ;  who,  with  our  spleens, 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal. 

Lvao.  O,  to  him,  to  him,  wench :  he  will  relent; 
He's  coming,  I  perceive 't. 

Prov,  Vtbj  heaven  she  win  him ! 

Iwb.  We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  ourself : 
Great  men  may  jest  with  saints :  'tis  wit  in  them ; 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  profanation. 

Lueio.  Thou'rt  in  the  right,  girl;  more  o'  that 

Itab,  That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word. 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Ludo.  Art  advised  o'  that?  more  on 't 

Ang.  Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon  me  ? 

Itab.  Because  auUiority,  though  it  err  like 
others, 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself. 
That  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top :  Go  to  your  bosom ; 
Knock  there ;  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  doth  know 
That's  like  my  brother's  fault :  if  it  confess 
A  natural  guiltiness,  such  as  is  his. 
Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  life. 

Anff,  She  speaks,  and  't  is 

Such  sense  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it — ^Fare 
you  well. 

liob.  Gentle  my  lord,  turn  back. 

Anff,  I  will  bethink  me:— -come  again  to- 
morrow. 

Isab.  Hark  how  1 11  bribe  you :  Good  my  lord, 
turn  back. 

Any,  How !  bribe  me  ? 

Isab,  Ay,  with  such  gifts  that  heaven  shall 
share  with  you. 

Ludo.  You  had  marred  all  else. 

Isab.  Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold, 
Or  stones,  whose  rates  are  either  rich,  or  poor, 
As  fancy  values  them :  but  with  true  prayers, 
That  shall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there, 


Ere  sunrise :  prayers  fh>m  preserved  souls, 
From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 

Ang,  Well :  come  to  me  to-morrow. 

Ludo.  Go  to ;  'tis  well :  away. 

lAdde  to  Isabella. 

Isab.  Heaven  keep  your  honoiu:  safe  I 

Ang,  Amen : 

For  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation   {^Aside. 
Where  prayers  cross. 

Isab.  At  what  hour  to-morrow 

Shall  I  attend  yoiur  lordship  ? 

Ang.  At  any  time  'fore  noon. 

Isab.  Save  your  honour ! 

{^Exeunt  Lucio,  Isabella,  and  Provost 

Ang.  From  thee ;  even  from  thy  virtue ! 

What 's  this  f  what 's  this?  Is  this  her  fault,  or  mine  ? 
The  tempter,  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most?  Hal 
Not  she ;  nor  doth  she  tempt :  but  it  is  I, 
That  lying  by  the  violet,  in  the  sun. 
Do  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower, 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.     Can  it  be. 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman's  lightness?  Having  waste  ground 

enough. 
Shall  we  desire  to  raise  the  sanctuary, 
And  pitch  our  evils  there  ?  O,  fy,  fy,  fy  ] 
What  dost  thou,  or  what  art  thou,  Angelo? 
Dost  thou  desire  her  foully,  for  those  things 
That  make  her  good?    O,  let  her  brother  live : 
Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority. 
When  judges  steal  themselves.  What?  do  I  love 

her. 
That  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again. 
And  feast  upon  her  eyes  ?  What  is 't  I  dream  on  ? 
O  cimning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint. 
With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook !  Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue :  never  could  the  strumpet, 
With  all  her  double  vigour,  art  and  nature. 
Once  stir  my  temper ;  but  this  virtuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite : — Ever  till  now. 
When  men  were  fond,  I  smiled,  and  wondered 
how.  lExit. 


Scene  III. — A  Room  in  a  Prison. 

Enter  Duke,  habited  like  a  Friar,  and  Provost 

Duke.  Hail  to  you,  Provost !  so  I  think  you  are. 
Proo.  1  am  the  Provost:  What's  your  will, 

good  friar? 
Duke.  Bound  by  my  charity  and  my  blessed 
order, 
I  come  to  visit  the  afflicted  spirits 
Here  in  the  prison :  do  me  the  common  right 
To  let  me  see  them ;  and  to  make  me  know 
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MEASURE   FOR  MEASURE. 


SCENE   IT. 


The  nature  of  their  crimes,  that  I  may  minister 
To  them  accordingly. 
Prov,  I  would  do  more  than  that,  if  more  were 
needful. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Look,  here  comes  one ;  a  gentlewoman  of  mine, 
Who,  falling  in  the  flames  of  her  own  youth. 
Hath  blistered  her  report :  She  is  with  child ; 
And  he  that  got  it,  sentenced ;  a  yoimg  man 
More  fit  to  do  another  such  ofience, 
Than  die  for  this. 

Duke.  When  must  he  die  ? 

Prov.  As  I  do  think,  to-morrow. — 
I  have  provided  for  you;  stay  awhile,  [Tb  Juliet. 
And  you  shall  be  conducted. 

Duke.  Repent  you,  fair  one,  of  the  sin  you  carry  ? 

Juliet.  I  do;  and  hear  the  shame  most  patiently. 

Duke.  I  '11  teach  you  how  you  shall  arraign  your 
conscience, 
And  try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound. 
Or  hollowly  put  on. 

Juliet.  I  '11  gladly  learn. 

Duke.  Love  you  the  man  that  wronged  you  ? 

Juliet.  Yes,  as  I  love  the  woman  that  wronged 
him. 

Duke.  So  then,  it  seems,  your  most  offenceful  act 
Was  mutually  committed? 

Juliet.  Mutually. 

Duke.  Then  was  your  sin  ofheavier  kind  than  liis. 

Juliet.  I  do  confess  it,  and  repent  it,  father. 

Duke.  'Tis  meet  so,  daughter :  But  lest  you  do 
repent 
As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame, — 
Which  sorrow  is  always  toward  ourselves,  not 

heaven ; 
Shewing,  we  'd  not  spare  heaven  as  we  love  it, 
But  as  we  stand  in  fear, — 

Juliet,  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil ; 
And  take  the  shame  with  joy. 

Duke.  There  rest. 

Your  partner,  as  I  hear,  must  die  to-morrow, 
And  I  am  going  with  instruction  to  him. 
Grace  go  with  you  :  Benedicite  !  [Exit. 

Juliet.  Must  die  to-morrow !  O,  injurious  love, 
That  respites  me  a  life,  whose  very  comfort 
Is  still  a  dying  horror ! 

Prov.  'T  is  pity  of  him.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Angelo's  House. 

Enter  Angelo. 

Ang.  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think 
and  pray 
To  several  subjects :  heaven  hath  my  empty  words ; 
Whilst  my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongue, 
Anchors  on  Isabel :  Heaven  is  in  my  mouth, 


As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name ; 
And  in  my  heart  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 
Of  my  conception :  The  state,  whereon  I  studied, 
Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read, 
Grown  feared  and  tedious ;  yea,  my  gravity, 
Wherein  (let  no  man  hear  me)  I  take  pride. 
Could  I,  with  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume, 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.    O  place,  O  form ! 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit, 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seeming!  Blood,  thou  still  art  blood: 
Let's  write  "  good  angel"  on  the  devil's  horn, 
Tis  not  the  devil's  crest. 

Enter  Servant. 

How  now,  who 's  there  ? 

Serv.  One  Isabel,  a  sister, 

Desires  access  to  you. 

Ang.  Teach  her  the  way.  [Ejat  Servant 

O  heavens ! 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart ; 
Making  both  it  unable  for  itself. 
And  dispossessing  all  the  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ? 

So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons ; 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revive :  and  even  so 
The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wished  king, 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondness 
Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  untaught  love 
Must  needs  appear  ofience. — 

Enter  Isabella. 

How  now,  fair  maid  ? 

Isab.  I  am  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Ang.  That  you  might  know  it,  would  much 
better  please  me, 
Than  to  demand  what  'tis.  Your  brother  cannot 
live. 

Isab.  Even  so  ? — Heaven  keep  your  honour ! 

[Retiring. 

Ang.  Yet  may  he  live  a  while ;  and  it  may  be. 
As  long  as  you,  or  I :  yet  he  must  die. 

Isab.  Under  your  sentence  ? 

Ang.  Yea. 

Isab.  When,  I  beseech  you  ?  that  in  his  reprieve, 
Longer  or  shorter,  he  may  be  so  fitted 
That  his  soul  sicken  not 

Ang.  Ha!  Fy,  these  filthy  vices !  It  were  as  good 
To  pardon  him  that  hath  from  nature  stolen 
A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
Their  saucy  sweetness   that  do  coin  heaven  *s 

image 
In  stamps  that  are  forbid:  'tis  all  as  easy 
Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made, 
As  to  put  mettle  in  restrained  means, 
To  make  a  false  one. 
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liob.  Tia  set  down  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in 
earth. 

Aitg.  Say  you  so?  then  I  shall  poze  you  quickly. 
Which  had  you  rather,  That  the  most  just  law 
Now  took  your  brother's  life ;  or,  to  redeem  him, 
Give  up  your  body  to  such  sweet  uncleanness 
As  she  that  he  hath  stained  ? 

Itab,  Sir,  believe  this, 

I  had  rather  give  my  body  than  my  soul. 

Jng.  I  talk  not  of  your  soul :  our  c6mpelled  sins 
Stand  more  for  number  than  accompt. 

I»ab.  How  say  you  ? 

Ang.  Nay,  I  *11  not  warrant  that ;  for  I  can  speak 
Against  the  thing  I  say.     Answer  to  this : — 
1,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law, 
Pronounce  a  sentence  on  your  brother's  life : 
Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  sin, 
To  save  this  brother's  life  ? 

Isab.  Please  you  to  do 't, 

111  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul, 
It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity. 

Ang.  Pleased  you  to  do 't,  at  peril  of  your  soul. 
Were  equal  poize  of  sin  and  charity. 

Itab.  That  I  do  beg  his  life,  if  it  be  sin. 
Heaven,  let  me  bear  it !  you  granting  of  my  suit, 
If  that  be  sin,  1 11  make  it  my  mom  prayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine. 
And  nothing  of  your  answer. 

Ang.  Nay,  but  hear  me : 

Your  sense  pursues  not  mine :   either  you  are 

ignorant. 
Or  seem  so  craftily ;  and  that 's  not  good. 

lub.  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good. 
But  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better. 

Ang.  Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most  bright, 
When  it  doth  tax  itself:  as  these  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  could  displayed. — But  mark  me ; 
To  he  received  plain,  I  '11  speak  more  gross : 
Tour  brother  is  to  die. 

liah.  So. 

Ang.  And  his  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain. 

Itab.  True. 

Ang.  Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his  life 
(Aj  I  subscribe!  not  that,  nor  any  other. 
But  in  the  loss  of  question),  that  you,  his  sister. 
Finding  yourself  desired  of  such  a  person. 
Whose  credit  with  the  judge,  or  ovm  great  place. 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-binding  law ;  and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  save  him,  but  that  either 
You  must  lay  down  the  treasures  of  your  body 
To  this  supposed,  or  else  let  him  suffer ; 
What  would  you  do? 

hab.  As  much  for  my  poor  brother  as  myself: 
That  is.  Were  I  under  Uie  terms  of  death. 


The  impression  of  keen  whips  I  'd  wear  as  rubies. 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That  longing  I  have  been  sick  for,  ere  I  'd  yield 
My  body  up  to  shame. 
Ang.  Then  must  yoiu:  brother  die. 

Isab.  And  'twere  the  cheaper  way: 
Better  it  were  a  brother  died  at  once. 
Than  that  a  suter,  by  redeeming  him, 
Should  die  for  ever. 

Ang.  Were  not  you  then  as  cruel  as  the  sentence 
That  you  have  slandered  so  ? 

Itab.  Ignomy  in  ransom,  and  free  pardon. 
Are  of  two  houses :  lawful  mercy  is 
Nothing  akin  to  foul  redemption. 

Ang.  You  seemed  of  late  to  make  the  law  a 
tyrant ; 
And  rather  proved  the  sliding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment  than  a  vice. 

Isab.  O,  pardon  me,  my  lord ;  it  oft  falls  out, 
To  have  what  we'd  have,  we  speak  not  what  we  mean 
I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate, 
For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love. 
Ang.  We  are  all  frail. 
Isab.  Else  let  my  brother  die, 

If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he. 
Owe  and  succeed  by  weakness. 
Ang.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 

Isab.  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  them- 
selves ; 
Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
Women !    Help,  heaven !  men  their  creation  mar 
In  profiting  by  them.  Nay,  call  us  ten  times  frail ; 
For  we  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are, 
And  credulous  to  false  prints. 
Ang.  I  think  it  well : 

And  from  thb  testimony  of  your  own  sex 
(Since,  I  suppose,  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger 
Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames),  let  me  be 

bold  ;— 
I  do  arrest  your  words :  Be  that  you  are. 
That  is,  a  woman;  if  you  be  more,  you're  none ; 
If  you  be  one  (as  you  are  well  expressed 
By  all  external  warrants),  shew  it  now, 
By  putting  on  the  destined  livery. 

Isab.  I  have  no  tongue  but  one :  gentle  my  lord. 
Let  me  intreat  you  speak  the  former  language. 
Ang.  Plainly  conceive,  I  love  you. 
Isttb.  My  brother  did  love  Juliet ;  and  you  tell  me 
That  he  shall  die  for  it. 

Ang.  He  shall  not,  Isabel,  if  you  give  me  love. 
IsiU>.  I  know  your  virtue  hath  a  licence  in 't, 
Which  seems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is, 
To  pluck  on  others. 

Ang.  Believe  me,  on  mine  honour. 

My  words  express  my  purpose. 

Isab.  Ha !  little  honour  to  be  much  believed, 
And  most  pernicious  purpose  I — Seeming,  seeming ! 
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1  will  procUim  thee,  Aogelo;  look  for't: 
Sign  me  a  pieient  pardon  for  my  brother, 
Or,  with  U)  outitietched  throat,  I  '11  tell  the  world 
Aloud,  what  man  thou  art 

^ng.  Who  will  believe  thee,  laabel? 

My  luuoiled  name,  the  aiuterenesi  of  my  life, 
My  vouch  againit  you,  and  my  place  i'  the  state. 
Will  10  yotir  accuiation  overweigh. 
That  you  ihall  itifle  in  your  own  report. 
And  imell  of  calumny.     I  have  begun. 
And  now  1  give  my  lennia]  race  the  rein : 
Fit  thy  content  to  my  iharp  appetite ; 
Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prolixioui  bluahea. 
That  baniih  what  they  aue  for;  redeem  thy  bro- 
ther 
By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will ; 
Or  elM  he  muat  not  only  die  the  death. 
But  thy  unkindneu  sh^  hit  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  lufibrance :  answer  me  to-morrow, 
Or,  by  the  affection  that  now  guides  me  most, 


1.11  prove  a  tyrant  to  him.    As  for  you, 
Say  what  you  can,  my  false  o'erweighs  your  true. 
[£*«. 
InA.  Towhom  shall  I  complain?  Did  I  teUthis, 
Who  would  believe  me  ?  0  periloiu  mouths, 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self-same  tongue, 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof! 
Bidding  the  law  moke  courtesy  to  their  will ; 
Hooking  hoth  right  and  wrong  to  the  appetite. 
To  foUow  as  it  draws  1   I  '11  to  my  brother : 
Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the  blood, 
Yet  hath  be  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honoui-. 
That  hod  he  twenty  beads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  be  'd  yield  them  up, 
Before  hi*  sister  should  her  body  stoop 
To  such  abhorred  pollution. 
Then  Isabel  live  chaste,  and  brother  die : 
More  than  oui  brother  is  our  chastity. 
1 11  tell  bira  yet  of  Angelo  '*  request, 
And  fit  his  mind  to  death,  for  his  soul's  rest.  [Erit. 


MEASURE   FOR  MEASURE. 


ScBHE  I, — A  Boaia  in  the  PriMOH. 

Enter  DuEB,  CLAtiDio,  <md  Provoet 

Duke.  So,  then  you  hi^  of  pardon  from  Lord 

Angelot 
Qiutd.  The  miieTBble  have  no  other  medicine, 
But  only  hope : 
I  have  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepared  to  die. 

Dukt,  Beabsolutefordeathi  eitherdeathorlife 
Shall  thereby  be  the  tweeter.    Reason  thiu  with 

life: 
If  I  da  loae  thee,  I  do  Irae  a  thing 
That  none  but  fooli  irouldkeep:  abreath  thou  art. 
Servile  to  all  the  Aiej  influence! 
That  do  this  habitation  vhere  thou  keep 'at 
Hourly  afBict :  merely,  thou  art  death's  fool ; 
For  him  thou  laboui'at  by  thy  flight  to  ahun, 
And  yet  runn'tt  toward  him  atitl:  thou  art  not 

noble; 
for  all  the  accomtnodationa  that  thou  hear'at 
Are  nuned  by  baaenesa :  thou  art  by  no  meant 

Fur  thou  doat  fear  the  aoft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm  :  thy  beat  of  reat  is  aleep, 
And  that  thou  oil  provok'it;  yet  grossly  fear'at 
ThydeathiWhichisnomore:  thou  art  not  thyself; 
For  thou  exiat'st  on  many  a  thouaand  graina 
That  ianie  out  of  dust :  happy  thou  art  not : 
For  what  thou  host  not,  still  thou  striv'st  Co  get ; 
And  what  thou   haat,   forget'st :    thou  art  not 

For  thy  complexion  ahifta  to  strange  afiecta. 
After  the  moon :  if  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor ; 
For,  like  an  aaa  whoie  back  with  ingots  bows, 
Thau  bear'tt  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 


And  death  unloads  thee :  friend  hait  thou  none ; 
For  thine  own  bowela  which  do  call  thee  sire, 
The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins, 
Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum. 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner :  thou  bast  nor  youth 

nor  age ; 
But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep, 
Dreaming  on  both  :  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  aa  ag^d,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld ;  and  when  thou  art  old  and  rich, 
Thou  haat  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty, 
To  make  thy  riches  pleaaant  What 'i  yet  in  this. 
That  bears  the  name  of  Ufef  Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thouaand  deaths :  yet  death  we  fear, 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Claud.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

To  sue  to  live,  I  find  I  seek  to  die ; 
A  nd  seeking  death,  6nd  life :  Let  it  come  on. 

Enter  Isabella. 
Itab.  What,  ho!  Peace  here;  grace  and  good 

company  I 
Prov.  Who'ithere7comein:thewiahdeserves 

a  welcome. 
Daie.  Dear  sir,  ere  long  I  'II  visit  you  again. 
Claud.  Most  holy  sir,  I  thank  you. 
Itab.  My  business  isa  word  or  two  with  Clandio. 
Prop.  And  very  welcome.  Look,aignior,here's 

your  sister. 
Duie.  Provost,  a  word  with  yon. 
Prop.  As  many  aa  you  please. 

Dukr.  Bring  them  to  apeak  where  I  may  be 

concealed, 
Yet  hear  them.         [Exetatt  Duke  and  Provost. 
Claud.  Now,  sister,  what 's  the  comfort! 
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IscUf,  Why,  as  all  comforts  are ;  most  good  in 
deed: 
Lord  Angelo  having  affairs  to  heaven, 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador, 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  lieger ; 
Therefore  your  best  appointment  make  with  speed'; 
To-morrow  you  set  on. 

Claud.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Isab.  None,  but  such  remedy  as,  to  save  a  head, 
To  cleave  a  heart  in  twain. 

Claud,  But  is  there  any? 

Isab,  Yes,  brother,  you  may  live ; 
There  is  a  devilish  mercy  in  the  judge. 
If  you  '11  implore  it,  that  will  free  your  life. 
But  fetter  you  till  death. 

Claud.  Perpetual  durance  ? 

Isab.  Ay,  just,  perpetual  durance ;  a  restraint. 
Though  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  had, 
To  a  determined  scope. 

Claud.  But  in  what  nature  ? 

Isab.  In  such  a  one  as  (you  consenting  to 't) 
Would  bark  your  honour  from  that  trunk  you  bear. 
And  leave  you  naked. 

Claud.  Let  me  know  the  point. 

Isab.  O,  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio ;  and  I  quake. 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  should'st  entertain. 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.     Dar'st  thou  die  ? 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension  ; 
And  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

Claud.  Why  give  you  me  this  shame  ? 

Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch 
From  flowery  tenderness  ?  If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride, 
And  hug  it  in  mine  arms. 

Isab.   There  spake  my  brother;    there   my 
father's  grave 
Did  utter  forth  a  voice !  Yes,  thou  must  die : 
Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life 
In  base  appliances.  This  outward-sainted  deputy. 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  the  head,  and  follies  doth  enmew 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl,  is  yet  a  devil ; 
His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  woidd  appear 
A  pond  as  deep  as  hell. 

Claud.  The  princely  Angelo  ? 

Isab.  O,  tis  the  cunning  livery  of  heU, 
The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover 
In  princely  guards !  Dost  thou  think,  Claudio, 
If  I  would  yield  him  my  virginity. 
Thou  might'st  be  freed? 

Claud.  O,  heavens !  it  cannot  be. 

Isab.  Yes,  he  would  give  it  thee,  for  this  rank 
offence, 
So  to  offend  him  still :  This  night 's  the  time 


That  I  should  do  what  I  abhor  to  name. 
Or  else  thou  diest  to-morrow. 

Claud.  Thou  shalt  not  do't 

Isab.  O,  were  it  but  my  life, 
I  'd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin. 

Claud.  Thanks,  dear  Isabel. 

Isab.  Be  ready,  Claudio,  for  your  death  to- 
morrow. 

Claud.  Yes. — Has  he  afiections  in  him. 
That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  nose. 
When  he  would  force  it? — Sure  it  is  no  sin; 
Or  of  the  deadly  seven  it  is  the  least. 

Isab.  Which  is  the  least? 

Claud.  If  it  were  damnable,  he,  being  so  wise, 
Why,  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  perdiu-ably  fined? — ^O  Isabel! 

Isab.  What  says  my  brother? 

Claud.  Death  is  a  fearful  thing. 

Isab.  And  shamed  life  a  hateful. 

Claud.  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not 
where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ; 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds. 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  liowling ! — 'tis  too  horrible ! 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Isab.  Alas,  alas ! 

Claud.  Sweet  sister,  let  me  live : 

What  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother's  life. 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue. 

Isab.  O,  you  beast  1 

O,  faithless  coward !  O,  dishonest  wretch ! 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice  ? 
Is 't  not  a  kind  of  incest,  to  take  life 
From  thine  own  sister's  shame  ?   What  should  I 

think  ? 
Heaven  shield  my  mother  played  my  father  fair ! 
For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness 
Ne'er  issued  from  his  blood.  Take  my  defiance! 
Die ;  perish !  Might  but  my  bending  down 
Reprieve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  should  proceed : 
I  '11  pray  a  thousand  prayers  for  thy  death. 
No  word  to  save  thee. 

Claud.  Nay,  hear  me,  Isabel. 
Isah.  O,  fy,  fy,  fy ! 

Thy  sin 's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade : 
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Mercy  to  thee  would  prove  itself  a  bawd  : 
T is  best  that  thou  diest  quickly.  IGoing. 

Ckutd,  O  hear  me,  Isabella. 

Re-enter  Duke. 

Dvke.  Vouchsafe  a  word,  young  sister;  but  one 
word. 

Itab.  What  is  yoiur  will  ? 

Duke.  Might  you  dispense  with  your  leisure, 
I  would  by  and  by  have  some  speech  with  you : 
the  satisfaction  I  would  require  is  likewise  your 
own  benefit 

Isab.  I  have  no  superfluous  leisure ;  my  stay 
must  be  stolen  out  of  other  affairs :  but  I  will 
attend  you  awhile.- 

Duke.  [7b  Cl audio,  aside.^  Son,  I  have  over- 
heard what  hath  past  between  you  and  your  sister. 
Angelo  had  never  the  purpose  to  corrupt  her; 
only  he  hath  made  an  assay  of  her  virtue,  to 
practise  his  judgment  with  the  disposition  of 
natures :  she,  having  the  truth  of  honour  in  her, 
hath  made  him  that  gracious  denial  which  he  is 
most  glad  to  receive :  I  am  confessor  to  Angelo, 
and  I  know  this  to  be  true ;  therefore  prepare 
yourself  to  death  :  do  not  satisfy  your  resolution 
with  hopes  that  are  fallible :  to-morrow  you  must 
die ;  go  to  your  knees,  and  make  ready. 

Claud.  Liet  me  ask  my  sister  pardon.  I  am  so  out 
of  love  with  life,  that  I  will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it 

Duke.  Hold  you  there :  Farewell. 

lExit  Cl  AUDIO. 
Re-enter  Provost 

Provost,  a  word  with  you. 

Prov.  What's  your  will,  father? 

Duke.  That  now  you  are  come,  you  will  be 
gone:  Leave  me  awhile  with  the  maid ;  my  mind 
promises  with  my  habit,  no  loss  shall  touch  her 
by  my  company. 

Prov.  In  good  time.  [Exit  Provost 

Duke.  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath 
made  you  good :  the  goodness  that  is  cheap  in 
beauty,  makes  beauty  brief  in  goodness;  but 
grace,  being  the  soul  of  your  complexion,  should 
keep  the  body  of  it  ever  fair.  The  assault  that 
Angelo  hath  made  to  you,  fortune  hath  conveyed 
to  my  understanding ;  and,  but  that  frailty  hath 
examples  for  his  falling,  I  should  wonder  at 
Angelo.  How  would  you  do  to  content  this 
substitute,  and  to  save  your  brother  ? 

/«a6.  I  am  now  going  to  resolve  him :  I  had 
rather  my  brother  die  by  the  law,  than  my  son 
should  be  unlawfully  bom.  But  O,  how  much 
is  the  good  Duke  deceived  in  Angelo !  If  ever 
be  return,  and  I  can  speak  to  him,  I  will  open 
my  lips  in  vain,  or  discover  his  government 

Duke.  That  shall  not  be  much  amiss.  Yet, 
as  the  matter  now  stands,  he  will  avoid  your 


accusation ;  he  made  trial  of  you  only. — There- 
fore fasten  your  ear  on. my  advisings;  to  the 
love  I  have  in  doing  good,  a  remedy  presents 
itself.  I  do  make  myself  believe,  that  you  may 
most  uprighteoualy  do  a  poor  wronged  lady  a 
merited  benefit ;  redeem  your  brother  from  the 
angry  law;  do  no  stain  to  your  own  gracious 
person;  and  much  please  the  absent  Duke,  if 
peradventure  he  shall  ever  return  to  have  hear- 
ing of  thb  business. 

Isab.  Let  me  hear  you  speak  further ;  I  have 
spirit  to  do  anything  that  appears  not  foul  in 
the  truth  of  my  spirit 

Duke.  Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never 
fearful.  Have  you  not  heard  speak  of  Mariana, 
the  sister  of  Frederick,  the  great  soldier,  who 
miscarried  at  sea? 

Isab.  1  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good 
words  went  with  her  name. 

Duke.  Her  should  this  Angelo  have  married ; 
was  affianced  to  her  by  oath,  and  the  nuptial 
appointed  :  between  which  time  of  the  contract 
and  limit  of  the  solemnity,  her  brother  Frederick 
was  wrecked  at  sea,  having  in  that  perished 
vessel  the  dowry  of  his  sister.  But  mark  how 
heavily  this  befel  to  the  poor  gentlewoman: 
there  she  lost  a  noble  and  renowned  brother,  in 
his  love  toward  her  ever  most  kind  and  natural ; 
with  him  the  portion  and  sinew  of  her  fortune, 
her  marriage  dowry ;  with  both,  her  combinate 
husband,  this  well-seeming  Angelo. 

Isab.  Can  this  be  so  ?  Did  Angelo  so  leave  her  ? 

Duke.  Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dried  not 
one  of  them  with  his  comfort;  swallowed  his 
vows  whole,  pretending  in  her  discoveries  of 
dishonour:  in  few,  bestowed  her  on  her  own 
lamentation,  which  she  yet  wears  for  his  sake ; 
and  he,  a  marble  to  her  tears,  is  washed  with 
them,  but  relents  not. 

Isab.  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death,  to  take 
this  poor  maid  from  the  world!  What  cor- 
ruption in  this  life,  that  it  will  let  this  man  live ! 
— But  how  out  of  this  can  she  avail  ? 

Duke.  It  is  a  rupture  that  you  may  easily  heal : 
and  the  cure  of  it  not  only  saves  your  brother, 
but  keeps  you  from  dishonour  in  doing  it. 

Isab.  Shew  me  how,  good  father. 

Duke.  This  forenamed  maid  hath  yet  in  her 
the  conthiuance  of  her  first  affection ;  his  unjust 
unkindness,  that  in  all  reason  should  have 
quenched  her  love,  hath,  like  an  impediment  in 
the  current,  made  it  more  violent  and  unruly. 
Go  you  to  Angelo ;  answer  his  requiring  with  a 
plausible  obedience ;  agree  with  his  demands  to 
the  point :  only  refer  yourself  to  this  advantage, 
— first,  that  your  stay  with  him  may  not  be 
long;  that  the  time  may  have  all  shadow  and 
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silence  in  it;  and  the  place  answer  to  conve- 
nience :  this  being  granted  in  course,  now 
follows  all.  We  shall  advise  this  wronged  maid 
to  stead  up  your  appointment,  go  in  your  place ; 
if  the  encounter  acknowledge  itself  hereafter,  it 
may  compel  him  to  her  recompense :  and  here, 
by  this,  is  your  brother  saved,  your  honour  un- 
tainted, the  poor  Mariana  advantaged,  and  the 
corrupt  deputy  scaled.  The  maid  will  I  frame 
and  make  fit  for  his  attempt  If  you  think  well 
to  carry  this  as  you  may,  the  doubleness  of  the 
benefit  defends  the  deceit  from  reproof.  What 
think  you  of  it  ? 

Isab,  The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already ; 
and  I  trust  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  peiv 
fection. 

Duke,  It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up.  Haste 
you  speedily  to  Angelo;  if  for  this  night  he  entreat 
you  to  his  bed,  give  him  promise  of  satisfaction. 
I  will  presently  to  St  Luke's ;  there,  at  the  moated 
grange,  resides  this  dejected  Mariana.  At  that 
place  call  upon  me ;  and  despatch  with  Angelo, 
that  it  may  be  quickly. 

Isah,  I  thank  you  for  this  comfort :  Fare  you 
well,  good  father.  [^Exeunt  severally. 


Scene  II. — The  Street  before  the  Prison. 

Enter  Duke,  as  a  Friar;  to  him  Elbow,  Clown, 

and  Officers. 

Elb.  Nay,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  it,  but  that 
you  will  needs  buy  and  sell  men  and  women  like 
beasts,  we  shall  have  all  the  world  drink  brown 
and  white  bastard. 

Duke.  O,  heavens !  what  stuff  is  here  ? 

Clo.  'Twas  never  merry  world  since,  of  two 
usuries,  the  merriest  was  put  down,  and  the 
worser  allowed,  by  order  of  law,  a  furred  gown  to 
keep  him  warm  ;  and  furred  with  fox  and  lamb- 
skins too,  to  signify  that  craft,  being  richer  than 
innocency,  stands  for  the  facing. 

EUf.  Come  your  way,  sir : — ^Bless  you,  good 
father  friar. 

Duke.  And  you,  good  brother  father:  What 
offence  hath  this  man  made  you,  sir? 

Elb,  Marry,  sir,  he  hath  offended  the  law ;  and, 
sir,  we  take  lum  to  be  a  thief  too,  sir ;  for  we  have 
found  upon  him,  sir,  a  strange  picklock,  which  we 
have  sent  to  the  deputy. 

Duke.  Fy,  sirrah ;  a  bawd,  a  wicked  bawd  1 
The  evil  that  thou  causest  to  be  done, 
That  is  thy  means  to  live.    Do  thou  but  think 
What  'tis  to  cram  a  maw,  or  clothe  a  back, 
From  such  a  filthy  vice :  say  to  thyself— 
From  Iheir  abominable  and  beastly  touches, 


I  drink,  I  eat,  array  myself,  and  live. 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life, 
So  stinkingly  depending  ?  Go  mend,  go  mend. 

Clo.  Indeed  it  does  stink  in  some  sort,  sir ;  but 
yet,  sir,  I  would  prove — 

Duke.  Nay,  if  the  devil  have  given  thee  proofs 
for  sin. 
Thou  wilt  prove  his.  Take  him  to  prison,  officer : 
Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work. 
Ere  this  rude  beast  will  profit 

Elb.  He  must  before  the  deputy,  sir ;  he  has 
given  him  warning :  the  deputy  cannot  abide  a 
whoremaster ;  if  he  be  a  whoremonger,  and  comes 
before  him,  he  were  as  good  go  a  mile  on  his 
errand. 

Duke.  That  we  were  all,  as  some  would  seem 
to  be. 
Free  from  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming  free! 

Elb.  His  neck  will  come  to  your  waist;  a 
cord,  sir. 

Enter  Lucio. 

Clo.  I  spy  comfort ;  I  cry,  bail :  Here 's  a 
gentleman  and  a  friend  of  mine. 

Lucio.  How  now,  noble  Pompey  ?  what,  at  the 
heels  of  Csesar?  art  thou  led  in  triumph?  What, 
is  there  none  of  Pygmalion's  images,  newly  made 
woman,  to  be  had  now,  for  putting  the  hand  in 
the  pocket,  and  extracting  it  clutched?  What 
reply  ?  ha  ?  What  sayst  thou  to  this  tune,  matter, 
and  method  ?  Is 't  not  drowned  i'  the  last  rain  ? 
ha ?  What  sayst  thou,  trot?  is  the  world  as  it  was, 
man?  Which  is  the  way?  is  it  sad,  and  few  words? 
or  how  ?  the  trick  of  it  ? 

Duke.  Still  thus,  and  thus ;  still  worse  ! 

Lucio.  How  doth  my  dear  morsel,  thy  mistress? 
procures  she  still?  ha? 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  she  hath  eaten  up  all  her  beef, 
and  she  is  herself  in  the  tub. 

Lucio.  Why,  'tis  good;  it  is  the  right  of  it:  it 
must  be  so :  ever  your  fresh  whore,  and  your 
powdered  bawd:  anunshunned  consequence;  it 
must  be  so.    Art  going  to  prison,  Pompey  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  faith,  sir. 

Lucio.  Why, 'tis  not  amiss,  Pompey.  Farewell: 
go ;  say  I  sent  thee  thither.  For  debt,  Pompey  ? 
or  how  ? 

Elb.  For  being  a  bawd,  for  being  a  bawd. 

Lucio.  Well,  then  imprison  him ;  if  imprison- 
ment be  the  due  of  a  bawd,  why  'tis  his  right 
Bawd  is  he,  doubtless,  and  of  antiquity  too ;  bawd- 
bom. — Farewell,  good  Pompey :  commend  me  to 
the  prison,  Pompey :  you  will  turn  good  husband 
now,  Pompey ;  you  will  keep  the  house. 

Clo.  I  hope,  sir,  your  good  worship  will  be  my 
bail. 

Ztfcto.  No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey ;  it  it 
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not  the  wear.  I  will  pny,  Pomp^,  Ut  inereue 
foor  bondage  :  if  you  take  it  not  patiently,  why 
jonr  mettle  is  the  more.  Adieu,  tnuty  Pempey. 
— UeM  yoD  fKsr. 

Diiir.  And  you. 

Zseio.  Doea  Bridget  paint  itill,  Pompey!  hat 

E&.  Come  your  way*,  air ;  come. 


C%>.  Yon  will  not  bail  me  then,  ur  7 

Lueio.  Then,  Pompey?  nor  now.— What  newi 
abroad,  friar?  What  newtt 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  rir ;  come. 

Lucio.  Go — to  kennel,  Pompey,  go. 

lExeumt  Elbow,  Gown,  osW  Officeta. 
What  newi,  friar,  of  the  Dukef 


Duke.   I  know  none:  can  you  tell  me  of  any? 

Lucio.  Some  lay  he  u  with  the  Emperor  of 
Riuua ;  other  tome,  he  ii  in  Rome :  but  where 
'■•be,  think  youT 

Dake.  I  know  not  where :  but  whereaoerer,  I 
*i«h  him  well, 

Lucia.  It  was  a  mad  fimtaatical  trick  of  him  to 
■leal  bttta  the  Blate,  and  uiujp  the  beggary  he 
*u  Derer  bom  to.  Irfird  Angelo  dukes  it  well 
■»  fail  abaenee :  he  puts  trauigreuiou  to't. 

IhJu.  He  doe*  weU  in 't 

J^Dcto.  A  little  more  leni^  to  lechery  would 
io  00  harm  in  him  :  umething  loo  crabbed  that 
Wy,  ftiar. 

Dtit.  It  i«  too  general  a  vice,  and  teverity 

Imm>.  Yei,  in  good  *ootb,  the  vice  i«  of  a 


great  kindred ;  it  i«  well  allied  ;  but  it  i*  impo*' 
Bible  to  eztirp  it  quite,  friar,  till  eating  and 
drinkbg  be  put  down.  They  say  this  Angelo 
was  not  made  by  man  and  woman,  after  the 
downright  way  of  creation.   Is  it  true,  think  you? 

Diikt.  How  Bbould  he  be  made,  then! 

Lueio.  Some  reportasea-maidipawnedhim: 
■ome,  that  he  was  begot  between  two  slock- 
fishes  :  but  it  is  certain  that,  when  he  make* 
water,  hi*  urine  i*  congealed  ice ;  that  I  know 
to  be  true ;  and  he  is  a  motion  ungenerative : 
Uiat  '■  infallible. 

Duke.  You  are  pleasant,  air;  and  Bpeak  apace. 

Lucio.  Why,  what  a  ruthlesi  thing  ia  this  in 
him,  for  the  rebellion  of  a  codpiece,  to  take 
away  the  life  of  a  man  ?  Would  the  Duke,  that 
is  absent,  have  done  thie  I     Ere  he  would  have 
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hanged  a  man  for  the  getting  a  hundred  hastards, 
he  would  have  paid  for  the  nursing  a  thousand : 
He  had  some  feeling  of  the  sport ;  he  knew  the 
servicei  and  that  instructed  him  to  mercy. 

Duke,  I  never  heard  the  ahsent  Duke  much 
detected  for  women ;  he  was  not  inclined  that 
way. 

Lucio,  O,  sir,  you  are  deceived. 

Duke,  *T  is  not  possihle. 

Lucio,  Who  ?  not  the  Duke  ?  Yes,  your  beg- 
gar of  fifty  ;  and  his  use  was,  to  put  a  ducat  in 
her  clack-dish  :  the  Duke  had  crotchets  in  him. 
He  would  be  drunk,  too ;  that  let  me  inform  you. 

Duke,  You  do  him  wrong,  surely. 

Lucio,  Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his:  a  shy 
fellow  was  the  Duke :  and  I  believe  I  know  the 
cause  of  his  withdrawing. 

Duke,  What,  I  pr*y  thee,  might  be  the  cause  ? 

Lucio,  No — pardon;  'tis  a  secret  must  be 
locked  within  the  teeth  and  the  lips :  but  this  I 

can  let  you  understand ^The  greater  file  of  the 

subject  held  the  Duke  to  be  wise. 

Duke.  Wise  ?  why,  no  question  but  he  was. 

Lucio,  A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweigh- 
ing  fellow. 

Duke.  Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or 
mistaking :  the  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the 
business  he  hath  helmed,  must,  upon  a  warranted 
need,  give  him  a  better  proclamation.  Let  him 
be  but  testimonied  in  his  own  bringings  forth, 
and  he  shall  appear  to  the  envious  a  scholar,  a 
statesman,  and  a  soldier:  therefore  you  speak 
unskilfully ;  or,  if  your  knowledge  be  more,  it  is 
much  darkened  in  your  malice. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  know  him,  and  I  love  him. 

Duke.  Love  talks  with  better  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  with  dearer  love. 

Lucio.  Come,  sir,  I  know  what  I  know. 

Duke.  I  can  hardly  believe  that,  since  you 
know  not  what  you  speak.  But  if  ever  the  Duke 
return  (as  our  prayers  are  he  may),  let  me  desire 
you  to  make  your  answer  before  him :  if  it  be 
honest  you  have  spoke,  you  have  courage  to 
maintain  it :  I  am  bound  to  call  upon  you ;  and 
I  pray  you,  your  name  ? 

Lucio.  Sir,  my  name  is  Lucio ;  well  known  to 
the  Duke. 

Duke.  He  shall  know  you  better,  sir,  if  I  may 
live  to  report  you. 

Lucio.  J  fear  you  not. 

Duke.  O,  you  hope  the  Duke  will  return  no 
more;  or  you  imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an 
opposite.  But  indeed  I  can  do  you  little  harm : 
you  '11  forswear  this  again. 

Lucio,  I  '11  be  hanged  first :  thou  art  deceived 
in  me,  fiiar.  But  no  more  of  this.  Canst  thou 
tell  if  Claudio  die  to-morrow,  or  no? 


Duke.  Why  should  he  die,  sir? 

Lucio  Why  ?  for  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish. 
I  would  the  Duke  we  talk  of  were  returned  agam : 
this  ungenitured  agent  will  unpeople  the  province 
with  continency ;  sparrows  must  not  build  in  his 
house-eaves,  because  they  are  lecherous.  The 
Duke  yet  would  have  dark  deeds  darkly  an- 
swered; he  would  never  bring  them  to  light: 
would  he  were  returned !  Marry,  this  Claudio  is 
condemned  for  untrussing.  FareweU,  good  fnar; 
I  pr'y  thee,  pray  for  me.  The  Duke,  I  say  to  thee 
again,  would  eat  mutton  on  Fridays.  He 's  now 
past  it ;  yet,  and  I  say  to  thee,  he  would  mouth 
with  a  beggar,  though  she  smelt  brown  bread  and 
garlic  :  say  that  I  said  so.    Farewell.         {^ExU. 

Duke.  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 
Can  censure  'scape ;  back-wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes.   What  king  so  strong, 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  ? — 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Escalus,  Provost,  Bawd,  and  Officers. 

Escal,  Go,  away  with  her  to  prison. 

Bawd,  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me ;  your 
honour  is  accounted  a  merciful  man :  good  my 
lord. 

Escal,  Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still 
forfeit  in  the  same  kind?  This  would  make  mercy 
swear,  and  play  the  tyrant 

Prov,  A  bawd  of  eleven  years'  continuance, 
may  it  please  your  honour. 

Bawd,  My  lord,  this  is  one  Lucio's  information 
against  me  :  Mistress  Kate  Keepdown  was  with 
child  by  him  in  the  Duke's  time ;  he  promised 
her  marriage ;  his  child  is  a  year  and  a  quarter 
old,  come  Philip  and  Jacob :  I  have  kept  it  my- 
self; and  see  how  he  goes  about  to  abuse  me. 

Escal,  That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  licence : 
let  him  be  called  before  us. — Away  with  her  to 
prison.     Go  to;  no  more  words. 

[Exeunt  Bawd  and  Officers. 
Provost,  my  brother  Angelo  will  not  be  altered ; 
Claudio  must  die  to-morrow:  let  him  be  fur- 
nished with  divines,  and  have  all  charitable 
preparation.  If  my  brother  wrought  by  my 
pity,  it  should  not  be  so  with  him. 

Prov.  So  please  you,  this  firiar  hath  been  with 
him,  and  advised  him  for  the  entertainment  of 
death. 

Etcal.  Good  even,  good  father. 

Duke,  Bliss  and  goodness  on  you ! 

Escal.  Of  whence  are  you? 

Duke,  Not  of  this  country,  though  my  chance 
is  now 
To  use  it  for  my  time :  I  am  a  brother 
Of  gracious  order,  late  come  from  the  see, 
In  special  busmess  from  his  holiness. 
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EtcaL  What  news  abroad  i'  the  irorldt 

Duie,  None,  but  that  there  ii  us  great  a  fever 
OD  gvodnen,  that  the  dissolution  ofit  muit  cure  it : 
norelty  is  only  in  request;  and  it  is  a*  dangerous 
U  he  aged  in  any  kind  of  course,  u  it  is  virtuoua 
lobe  conitsntin  any  undertaking.  Thereisscarce 
truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies  secure ;  but 
security  enough  to  make  fellowship*  accursed: 
EDUch  upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the 
world,  l^ua  news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every 
day's  news.  I  pray  you,  sir,  of  what  disposidon 
¥u  the  Duke  I 

Etcal.  One  that,  above  all  other  strifes,  con- 
tended especially  to  know  himselfl 

Dute.  What  pleasure  was  he  given  to  t 

EtcaL  Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry, 
diaQ  men;  at  anything  which  professed  to  make 
him  rejoice:  a  gentleman  of  all  temperance.  But 
leave  we  him  to  his  events,  with  a  prayer  they  may 
prove  prosperous ;  and  let  me  desire  to  know  how 
you  find  Claudio  prepared.  I  am  made  to  under- 
stand that  you  have  lent  him  visitation. 

Ihkt.  He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinis- 
ter measure  from  his  judge,  but  most  willingly 
htunbles  himself  to  the  determination  of  justice : 
jtt  had  he  framed  to  himself,  by  the  instruction 
of  his  frailtj,  many  deceiving  promises  of  life ; 
which  I,  by  mj  good  leisure,  have  discredited  to 
hnn,  and  now  is  he  resolved  to  die. 

EtcaL  You  have  paid  the  heavens  your  fimc- 
tiog,  and  the  prisoner  the  very  debt  of  your  call- 
ing.   I  have  laboured  for  the  poor  gentleman, 


shore  of  my  modesty ;  but  my 
brother  justice  have  1  found  so  severe,  that  he 
hath  forced  me  to  tell  him,  he  is  indeed— justice. 

Duie.  If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of 
his  proceeding,  itshoU  become  him  well;  wherein 
if  he  chance  to  fail,  he  hath  sentenced  himself. 

BteaL  I  am  going  to  risit  the  prisoner.  Fare 
you  welL 

Duie.  Peace  be  with  you  I 

[^Exeunt  Esc  ALUS  and  Provost. 
He  who  the  aword  of  heaven  will  bear. 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe ; 
Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go ; 
More  nor  less  to  others  paying, 
Than  by  self-offences  weighing. 
Shame  to  him,  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking  1 
Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 
To  weed  my  vice,  and  let  his  grow  t 
O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide. 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  nde ! 
How  many  likeness,  made  in  crimes, 
Making  practice  on  the  times. 
Draw  with  idle  spiders'  strings 
Most  ponderous  and  substantial  things ! — 
Craft  against  vice  I  must  apply : 
With  Angela  to-night  shall  He 
His  old  betrothed,  but  despised ; 
So  disguise  shall,  by  the  disguised. 
Pay  with  falsehood  false  exacting. 
And  perform  an  old  contracting.  [£nf. 
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Scene  1. — A  Noom  m  Mariana's  Hmae. 

Mariana  ditcoeered  tilting  ;  a  Boy  linging. 

Take,  oh  Uke  Ihoae  lips  iway, 

Thai  BD  BWeetly  were  forawomj 
And  thoie  eyt*,  ihe  break  of  day, 

Lighli  that  da  mialead  the  morn  : 
But  my  kisiea  bring  again, 

Bring  aguiir 
Seala  of  lore,  but  aeiled  in  vala, 

Sealed  in  vain. 

Mart.  Break  offUiy  song,  and  liute  thee  quick 

Here  cornea  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  ofUn  stilled  my  brawling  discontent 

lExit  Boy. 
EaltT  Dure. 
I  cty  you  mercy,  air;  and  well  could  wish 
Yoii  had  not  found  me  here  ao  muaical ; 
Let  me  excuse  me,  and  believe  me  bo — 
My  mirth  it  much  diapleaaed,  but  pleased  my  woe. 
Duke.  Tiagood:  though  muaic  oft  halh  such 

To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm. 
I  pray  you  tell  me,  halh  anybody  enquired  for 
me  here  to  day  t  much  upon  this  time  have  1 
promiaed  here  to  meet 

Man.  You  have  not  been  enquired  after:  I 
have  sat  here  all  day. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Diiie,  1  do  constantly  believe  you : — the  time 
is  come  even  now.  I  shall  crave  your  forbearance 
a  little ;  may  be  1  will  call  upon  you  anon,  for 
some  advantage  to  yourself. 

Mart.  I  am  always  bound  to  you.  [JEii*. 

Duie.  Very  well  met,  and  welcome. 
What  ia  the  news  from  this  gctod  deputy  ! 

IkA.   He  halh  a  garden  circummured  vith 

Whose  weit«ni  side  i>  with  a  vineyard  backed ; 


And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planch^d  gate, 
That  make!  hia  opening  with  thia  bigger  key : 
This  other  doth  command  a  little  door. 
Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads; 
There  have  I  made  my  promiae  to  coll  on  him, 
Upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the  nigbL 

Duke.  But  shall  you  on  your  knowledge  find 
this  way  ? 

Iiab.  Ihave ta'enadueand warynoteupon't: 
With  whispering  and  moit  guilty  diligence, 
In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  ihew  me 
The  way  twice  o'er. 

Duke.  Are  there  no  other  tokens 

Between  you  'greed,  concerning  her  observance ! 

Iiab.  No,  nane;  but  only  a  repair  i'  the  dark, 
And  that  I  have  posseated  him  my  most  stay 
Can  be  but  brief:  for  I  have  mode  him  know 
I  have  a  servant  comea  with  me  along. 
That  atays  upon  me;  whose  penuasioD  it, 
I  come  about  my  brother. 

Duie.  'TIS  well  home  up. 

I  have  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana 
Awoidofthis: — Whatbol  within!  come  forth! 

Re-enter  MABtANA. 
I  pray  you,  be  acquainted  with  this  mmd ; 
She  comea  to  do  you  good. 

liab.  I  do  desire  the  like. 

Duke.  Do  you  perauadeyouraelflhat  I  respect 

Mart.  Good  tViar,  I  know  you  do;  and  have 

Duke.  Take  thm  this  your  companion  by  tlie 

Who  hath  a  atory  ready  for  your  ear : 

I  shall  attend  your  leisure ;  but  make  haste ; 

The  vaporous  night  approaches. 

Mart.  Will 't  please  you  walk  awde  I 

[£xeunf  Mariana  awf  Isabella. 

Duke.  O  place  and  greatness,  millioni  of  false 
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Are  stuck  upon  thee !  volumes  of  report  . 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarioua  quests 
Upon  thy  doings  I  thousand  'scapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream, 
And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies ! — Welcome  I  how 
agreed? 

Re-enter  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Itab,  She  '11  take  the  enterprise  upon  her,  father, 
If  you  advise  it. 

Duke.  It  is  not  my  consent. 

Bat  my  entreaty,  too. 

Itab,  Little  have  you  to  say, 

When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and  low, 
"Remember  now  my  brother." 

Mart.  Fear  me  not. 

Duke,  Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at  all : 
He  is  your  husband  on  a  pre->contr&ct ; 
To  bring  you  thus  together  'tis  no  sin : 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  tide  to  him 
Doth  flourish  the  deceit.    Come,  let  us  go ; 
Our  com 's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tithe 's  to  sow. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  m  the  Prison. 

Enter  Provost  and  ClowUf 

Prov.  Come  hither,  sirrah :  Can  you  cut  off  a 
iQiin  s  head  ? 

Ch.  If  the  man  be  a  bachelor,  sir,  I  can :  but 
if  he  be  a  married  man,  he  is  his  wife's  head,  and 
I  can  never  cut  off  a  woman's  head. 

Prov.  Come,  sir,  leave  me  your  snatches,  and 
yield  me  a  direct  answer.  To-morrow  morning 
are  to  die  Claudio  and  Bamardine.  Here  is  in  our 
prison  a  common  executioner,  who  in  his  office 
lacks  a  helper :  if  you  will  take  it  on  you  to  assist 
him,  it  shall  redeem  you  from  your  gyves ;  if  not, 
you  shall  have  your  full  time  of  imprisonment, 
and  your  deliverance  with  an  unpitied  whipping ; 
for  you  have  been  a  notorious  bawd. 

Clo.  Sir,  I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time 
out  of  mind ;  but  yet  I  will  be  content  to  be  a 
lawful  hangman.  I  would  be  glad  to  receive 
some  instruction  from  my  fellow  partner. 

Prov.  What  ho,  Abhorson !  Where 's  Abhor- 
son,  there  I 

Enter  Abhorson.     . 

Abhor.  Do  you  call,  sir? 

Prov.  Sirrah,  here 's  a  fellow  will  help  you  to- 
morrow in  your  execution.  If  you  think  it  meet, 
compound  with  him  by  the  year,  and  let  him  abide 
here  with  you ;  if  not,  use  him  for  the  present, 
and  dismiss  him :  he  cannot  plead  his  estimation 
with  you ;  he  hath  been  a  bawd. 


Abhor.  A  bawd,  sir?  Fy  upon  him,  he  will 
discredit  our  mystery. 

Prov.  Go  to,  sir;  you  weigh  equally;  a  feather 
will  turn  the  scale.  [Exit, 

Clo.  Pray,  sir,  by  your  good  favour  (for  surely, 
sir,  a  good  favour  you  have,  but  that  you  have  a 
hanging  look),  do  you  call,  sir,  your  occupation 
a  mystery  ? 

Abhor,  Ay,  sir,  a  mystery. 

Clo.  Painting,  sir,  I  have  heard  say,  is  a 
mystery ;  and  your  whores,  sir,  being  members 
of  my  occupation,  using  painting,  do  prove  my 
occupation  a  mystery :  but  what  mystery  there 
should  be  in  hanging,  if  I  should  be  hanged,  I 
cannot  imagine. 

Abhor.  Sir,  it  is  a  mystery. 

Clo,  Proof. 

Abhor,  Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  yoiu* 
thief:  if  it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true 
man  thinks  it  big  enough ;  if  it  be  too  big  for  your 
thief,  your  thief  thinks  it  little  enough :  so  every 
true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief. 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Prov.  Are  you  agreed  ? 

Clo.  Sir,  I  will  serve  him ;  for  I  do  find  your 
hangman  is  a  more  penitent  trade  than  your 
bawd ;  he  doth  oflener  ask  forgiveness. 

Prov.  You,  sirrah,  provide  your  block  and  your 
axe  to-morrow,  four  o'clock. 

Abhor.  Come  on,  bawd;  I  will  instruct  thee 
in  my  trade ;  follow. 

Clo.  I  do  desire  to  learn,  sir ;  and  I  hope,  if 
you  have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn, 
you  shall  find  me  yare :  for  truly,  sir,  for  your 
kindness,  I  owe  you  a  good  turn. 

Prov.  Call  hither  Bamardine  and  Claudio : 

[Exeunt  Clown  and  Abhorson. 
One  has  my  pity ;  not  a  jot  the  other. 
Being  a  murderer,  though  he  were  my  brother. 

Enter  Claudio. 

Look,  here 's  the  warrant,  Claudio,  for  thy  death : 
'T  is  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to-morrow 
Thou  must  be  made  immortal.  Where 's  Bamar- 
dine? 
Claud.  As  fast  locked  up  in  sleep  as  guiltless 
labour 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones : 
He  will  not  wake. 

Prov.  Who  can  do  good  on  him  ? 

Well,  go,  prepare  yourself.  But  hark,  what  noise  ? 

[Knocking  within. 
Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort !  [Exit  Claudio. 

By  and  by  : — 
I  hope  it  is  some  pardon  or  reprieve 
For  the  most  gentle  Claudio. — Welcome,  father. 
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Enter  Duke. 

Duke,  The  best  and  wholesomest  spirits  of  the 
night 
Envelop  you,  good  Provost  I  Who  called  here  of 
late? 

Prov,  None  since  the  curfew  rung. 

Duke,  Not  Isabel? 

Prov.  No. 

Duke,  They  will,  then,  ere  *t  be  long. 

Prov,  What  comfort  is  for  Claudio  ? 

Duke.  There 's  some  in  hope. 

Prov,  It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 

Duke,  Not  so,  not  so ;  his  life  is  paralleled 

Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice ; 

He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 

That  in  himself  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 

To  qualify  in  others :  were  he  mealed 

With  that  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyran- 
nous; 

fiut  this  being  so,  he 's  just. — ^Now  are  they  come. 

^Knocking  witkin. — Provost  goes  out. 

This  is  a  gentle  Provost :  seldom  when 

The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men. — 

How  now  ?  what  noise  ?    That  spirit's  possessed 

with  haste 
That  wounds  the  unsisting  postern  with  these 

strokes. 

Provost  returns,  speaking  to  one  at  the  door, 

Prov.  There  must  he  stay,  until  the  officer 
Arise  to  let  him  in  ;  he  is  called  up. 

Duke.  Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio 
yet, 
But  he  must  die  to-morrow  ? 

Prov.  None,  sir,  none. 

Duke.  As  near  the  dawning,  Provost,  as  it  is, 
You  shall  hear  more  ere  morning. 

Prov.  Happfly 

You  something  know ;  yet  I  believe  there  comes 
No  countermand ;  no  such  example  have  we  : 
Besides,  upon  the  very  siege  of  justice, 
Lord  Angelo  hath  to  the  public  ear 
Professed  the  contrary. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Duke.  This  is  his  lordship's  man. 

Prov.  And  here  comes  Claudio's  pardon. 

Mess.  My  lord  hath  sent  you  this  note ;  and 
by  me  this  further  charge,  that  you  swerve  not 
from  the  smallest  article  of  it,  neither  in  time, 
matter,  or  other  circumstance.  Good-morrow; 
for,  as  I  take  it,  it  is  almost  day. 

Prov.  I  shall  obey  him.        lExU  Messenger. 

Duke.  This  is  his  pardon;  purchased  by  such 
sin  [Aside. 

For  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  in  : 
Hence  hath  offence  his  quick  celerity. 
When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority : 


When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy 's  so  extended 
That  for  the  fault's  love  is  the  offender  friended.— 
Now,  sir,  what  news  ? 

Prov.  1  told  you:  Lord  Angelo,  belike,  think- 
ing me  remiss  in  mine  office,  awakens  me  with 
this  unwonted  putting  on :  methinks,  strangely; 
for  he  hath  not  used  it  before. 

Duke.  Pray  you,  let's  hear. 

Provost  reads. 

"  Whatsoever  you  may  hear  to  the  contrary,  let 
Claudio  be  executed  by  four  of  the  clock;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  Barnardine :  for  my  better  aatisfaction,  let 
me  have  Claudio's  head  sent  me  by  five.  Let  this  be 
duly  performed ;  with  a  thought  that  more  depends 
on  it  than  we  must  yet  deliver.  Thus  fail  not  to  do 
your  office,  as  you  will  answer  it  at  your  peril" 

— ^What  say  you  to  this,  sir? 

Duke.  What  is  that  Barnardine,  who  is  to  be 
executed  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Prov.  A  Bohemian  bom ;  but  here  nursed  up 
and  bred :  one  that  is  a  prisoner  nine  years  old. 

Duke.  How  came  it  that  the  absent  Duke  had 
not  either  delivered  him  to  his  liberty,  or  executed 
him  ?  I  have  heard  it  was  ever  his  manner  to  do  so. 

Prov.  His  friends  still  wrought  reprieves  for 
him :  and  indeed  his  fact,  till  now,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  Angelo,  came  not  to  an  undoubtful 
proof. 

Duke.  Is  it  now  apparent? 

Prov.  M ost  manifest,  and  not  deniedby  himself. 

Duke.  Hath  he  borne  himself  penitently  in 
prison  ?  how  seems  he  to  be  touched  ? 

Prov,  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more 
dreadfully  but  as  a  drunken  sleep ;  careless,  reck- 
less, and  fearless  of  what 's  past,  present,  or  to 
come ;  insensible  of  mortality,  and  desperately 
mortal. 

Duke.  He  wants  advice. 

Prov.  He  will  hear  none :  he  bath  evermore 
had  the  liberty  of  the  prison ;  give  bim  leave  to 
escape  hence,  he  would  not :  drunk  many  times 
a-day,  if  not  many  days  entirely  drunk.  We 
have  very  often  awaked  him  as  if  to  carry  him 
to  execution,  and  shewed  him  a  seeming  warrant 
for  it :  it  hath  not  moved  him  at  all. 

Duke.  More  of  him  anon.  There  is  written  in 
your  brow.  Provost,  honesty  and  constancy:  if  I 
read  it  not  truly,  my  ancient  skill  beguiles  me ; 
but,  in  the  boldness  of  my  cunning,  I  will  lay 
myself  in  hazard.  Claudio,  whom  here  you  have 
a  warrant  to  execute,  is  no  greater  forfeit  to  the 
law  than  Angelo,  who  hath  sentenced  him.  To 
make  you  understand  this  in  a  manifested  effect,  I 
crave  but  four  days'  respite ;  for  the  which  you  are 
to  do  me  both  a  present  and  a  dangerous  courtesy. 

Prov.  Pray,  sir,  in  what? 
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Date.  Id  the  debipng  dealb. 

Prop.  Alack  I  how  oiKy  I  do  it;  having  the 
faonr  limited,  aod  an  expreu  command,  under 
penalty,  to  deliver  his  head  in  the  view  of  Angela  T 
I  may  make  my  ewe  ai  Claudio's,  to  croM  this  in 


e  order,  1  warrant 


you,  if  my  inslnictioni  may  be  your  guide.  Let 
thi>  Bamardine  be  thia  morning  executed,  and 
hii  head  borne  to  Angelo. 

Prov.  Angelo  hath  seen  them  both,  and  will 
discover  the  favour. 

Dtikt.  O,  death'*  a  great  disguiser :  and  you 
may  add  to  it.  Shave  the  head,  and  tie  the  beard ; 


and  wy,  it  vat  the  dedre  of  the  penitent  to  be 
■0  bared  before  his  death :  you  know  the  coune 
ii  common.  If  anything  fall  to  you  upon  this, 
more  than  tluuika  and  good  fortune,  by  the  saint 
'bomlprofeM,  IwiU  plead  against  it  with  m;  life. 

Pnv.  Pardon  me,  good  father;  it  ii  against 
my  oath. 

Ihd^e.  Were  you  iwom  to  the  Duke,  or  to  the 

Prot.  To  him  and  to  his  substitutei. 


Dvie.  Yonwillchinkyouhavemadenooflence, 
if  the  Duke  avouch  the  justice  of  your  deaUngl 
Prop.  But  what  likelihood  ii  in  that  I 
Z)iul«.  Natareftemblance,butBcertBinty.  Yet, 
since  I  see  you  fearful  that  neither  my  coat,  in- 
tegrity, nor  my  persuasion,  can  with  ease  attempt 
you,  I  will  go  further  than  I  meant,  to  pluck  all 
fears  out  of  you.  Look  you,  sir,  here  ia  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  Duke.  You  know  the  character, 
I  doubt  not;  and  the  signet  is  not  strange  to  you. 


Prov,  I  know  them  both. 

Duke.  The  contenta  of  this  ia  the  return  of  the 
Duke  ;  you  shall  anon  over-read  it  at  your  plea- 
sure; where  you  shall  find,  within  these  two 
days  he  will  be  here.  This  is  a  thing  that  Angelo 
knows  not:  for  he  tliit  very  day  receives  letters 
of  strange  tenor;  perchance  of  the  Duke's  death; 
perchance  entering  into  some  monastery;  but,  by 
chance,  nothing  of  what  is  writ.  Look,  the  un- 
folding star  calls  up  the  shi^pherd :  Put  not  your- 
self into  smuzennent  how  these  things  should  be  : 
all  difficulties  are  but  eany  when  they  are  known. 
Call  your  executioner,  and  off  with  Bamardine's 
head:  I  will  give  him  a  present  shrift,  and  ad- 
vise hun  for  a  better  place.  Yet  you  are  amassed ; 
but  this  shall  absolutely  resolve  you.  Come  away ; 
it  ia  almost  clear  dawn.  \_Exeutil. 


Scene  III. — Another  Roam  in  the  tame. 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  I  am  as  well  acquainted  here  aa  1  was 

lur  house  of  profession :  one  would  think  it  wt 


Mistress  Overdone's  own  house,  for  here  be  many 
of  her  old  customers.  First,  here  'a  young  Matter 
Rash ;  he  'a  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper 
and  old  ginger,  nineacore  and  seventeen  pounds; 
of  wliich  he  made  five  marks,  ready  money: 
marry,  then,  ginger  was  not  much  in  requeM,  for 
the  old  women  were  all  dead.  Then  ia  there  here 
one  Master  Caper,  at  the  suit  of  Master  Threepile 
the  mercer,  for  some  four  suits  of  peach-coloured 
satin,  which  now  peaches  him  a  beggar.  Then 
have  we  here  young  Dizy,  and  young  Master 
Deepvow,  and  Master  Copperspur,  and  Master 
Starvelackey  the  rapier-and-dagger  man,  and 
young  Dropheir  that  killed  lusty  Pudding,  and 
Master  Forthright  the  tilter,  and  brave  Master 
Shoetie  the  great  traveller,  and  wild  Halfcan  that 
stabbed  Pots,  and  I  think  forty  more;  all  great 
doers  in  our  trade,  and  are  now  in  for  the  Lord's 

Enter  Abhorson. 
Abhor.  Sirrah,  bring  Bamardine  hither. 
Cla.  Master  Bamardine!  you  muatriseand be 
hanged.  Master  Barnardine. 
Abhor.  What,  ho,  Bamardine ! 


ACT  IV. 


MEASURE   FOR  MEASURE. 


SCENE   111. 


Bamar,  [wUhmJ]  A  pox  o' your  throats!  Wko 
makes  that  noise  there?  what  are  you  ? 

CZo,  Your  friends,  sir;  the  hangman:  You  must 
be  so  good,  sir,  to  rise,  and  he  put  to  death. 

Baifn&r»  {wUhm,'\  Away,  you  rogue,  away;  I 
am  sleepy. 

Ahkor.  Tell  him  he  must  awake,  and  that 
quickly,  too. 

do.  Pray,  Master  Bamardine,  awake  till  you 
are  executed,  and  sleep  afterwards. 

Abhor.  Go  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out. 

Clo.  He  is  coming,  sir,  he  is  coming ;  I  hear 
his  straw  rustle* 

Abhor,  Is  the  axe  upon  the  block,  sirrah? 

Cfo.  Very  ready,  sir. 

Enter  Barnardine. 

Bamar*  How  now,  Abhorson?  what 's  the  news 
with  you? 

Abhor,  Truly,  sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  clap  into 
jour  prayers ;  for,  look  you,  the  warrant 's  come. 

Bamar.  You  rogue,  I  have  been  drinking  all 
night;   I  am  not  fitted  for't. 

do,  O,  the  better,  sir ;  for  he  that  drinks  all 
night,  and  is  hanged  betimes  in  the  morning,  may 
sleep  the  sounder  all  the  next  day. 

Enter  Duke. 

Abhor.  Look  you,  sir,  here  comes  your  ghostly 
father.   Do  we  jest  now,  think  you  ? 

Duke.  Sir,  induced  by  my  charity,  and  hearing 
how  hastily  you  are  to  depart,  I  am  come  to  advise 
you,  comfort  you,  and  pray  with  you. 

Bamar.  Friar,  not  I ;  I  have  been  drinking 
hard  all  night,  and  I  will  have  more  time  to  pre- 
pare me,  or  they  shall  beat  out  my  brains  with 
billets.  I  will  not  consent  to  die  this  day,  that 's 
certain. 

Duke.  O,  sir,  you  must :  and  therefore,  I  be- 
seech you, 
liook  forward  on  the  journey  ycu  shall  go. 

Bamar.  I  swear  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any 
man's  persuasion. 

Duke.  But  hear  you — 

Bamar.  Not  a  word :  if  you  have  anything  to 
aay  to  me,  come  to  my  ward;  for  thence  will  not 
I  to-day.  lExit. 

Enter  Provost. 

Duke.  Unfit  to  live  or  die:  O,  gravel  heart! — 
After  him,  fellows;  bring  him  to  the  block. 

[^Exeunt  Abhorson  and  Clown. 
Prop.  Now,  sir,  how  do  you  find  the  prisoner? 
Duke.  A  creature  unprepared,  unmeet  for 
death; 
And  to  transport  him  in  the  mind  he  is 
Were  danmable. 
Prop.  Here  in  the  prison,  father. 


There  died  this  morning,  of  a  cruel  fever, 

One  Ragozine,  a  most  notorious  pirate, 

A  man  of  Claudio's  years ;  his  beard  and  head 

Just  of  his  colour.    What  if  we  do  omit 

This  reprobate  till  he  were  well  inclined ; 

And  satisfy  the  deputy  with  the  visage 

Of  Ragozine,  more  like  to  Claudio  ? 

Duke.  O,  'tis  an  accident  that  heaven  provides ! 
Despatch  it  presently ;  the  hour  draws  on 
Prefixed  by  Angelo.    See  this  be  done. 
And  sent  according  to  conmiand ;  whiles  I 
Persuade  this  rude  wretch  willingly  to  die. 

Prop.  This  shall  be  done,  good  father,  presently. 
But' Bamardine  must  die  this  afternoon: 
And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio, 
To  save  me  from  the  danger  that  might  come 
If  he  were  known  alive? 

Duke.  Let  this  be  done : — Put  them 

In  secret  holds,  both  Bamardine  and  Claudio : 
Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting 
To  the  under  generation,  you  shall  find 
Your  safety  manifested. 

Prop.  I  am  your  free  dependent. 

Duke.  Quick,  despatch,  and  send  the  head  to 
Angelo.  [Exit  ProvosL 

Now  will  I  write  letters  to  Angelo— 
The  Provost  he  shall  bear  them — whose  contents 
Shall  witness  to  him  I  am  near  at  home ; 
And  that,  by  great  injunctions,  I  am  bound 
To  enter  publicly  :  him  I  '11  desire 
To  meet  me  at  the  consecrated  fount, 
A  league  below  the  city ;  and  from  thence, 
By  cold  gradation  and  weal-balanced  form. 
We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo. 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Prop.  Here  is  the  head ;  1 11  carry  it  myself. 

Duke.  Convenient  is  it :  make  a  swift  return ; 
For  I  would  commune  with  you  of  such  things 
That  want  no  ear  but  yours. 

Prov.  I  '11  make  all  speed.  [Exit. 

Isab.  [within.']  Peace,  ho,  be  heret 

Duke.  The  tongue  of  Isabel ;  she 's  come  to  know 
If  yet  her  brother's  pardon  be  come  hither : 
But  I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good. 
To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair 
When  it  is  least  expected. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Jeab.  Ho,  by  your  leave. 

Duke.  Good  morning  to  you,  fair  and  gracious 

daughter. 
leab.  The  better,  given  me  by  so  holy  a  man. 
Hath  yet  the  deputy  sent  my  brother's  pardon  ? 
Duke,  He  hath  released  him,  Isabel,  from  the 
world : 
His  head  is  of^  and  sent  to  Angelo. 
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MEASURE   FOR  MEASURE. 


SCENE  IV. 


hah.  Nay,  but  it  is  not  so. 

Duke.  It  is  no  other : 

Shew  your  wisdom,   daughter,   in   your   close 
patience. 

Isah.  Oy  I  will  to  him,  and  pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Duke.  You  shall  not  be  admitted  to  his  sight. 

hab.  Unhappy  Claudio!  Wretched  Isabel! 
Injurious  world !  Most  damned  Angelo  I 

Duke.  This  nor  hurts  him,  nor  profits  you  a 
jot: 
Forbear  it,  therefore ;  give  your  cause  to  heaven. 
Mark  what  I  say ;  which  you  shall  find 
By  every  syllable  a  faithful  verity : 
The  Duke  comes  home  to-morrow ;  nay,  dry  your 

eyes; 
One  of  our  convent,  and  his  confessor, 
Gives  me  this  instance :  already  he  hath  carried 
Notice  to  Escalus  and  Angelo ; 
Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates. 
There  to  give  up  their  power.     If  you  can,  pace 

your  wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go ; 
And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch, 
Grace  of  the  Duke,  revenges  to  your  heart, 
And  general  honour. 

hah.  I  am  directed  by  you. 

Duke.  This  letter,  then,  to  Friar  Peter  give ; 
Tis  that  he  sent  me  of  the  Duke's  return : 
Say,  by  this  token,  I  desire  his  company 
At  Mariana's  house  to-night     Her  cause  and 

yours 
1 11  perfect  him  withal ;  and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  Duke ;  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 
Accuse  him  home  and  home.    For  my  poor  self, 
I  am  combined  by  a  sacred  vow, 
And  shall  be  absent  Wend  you  with  this  letter : 
Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes 
With  a  light  heart ;  trust  not  my  holy  order 
If  I  pervert  your  course. — Who 's  here  ? 

Enter  Lucio. 

Ludo.  Good  even ! 
Friar,  where  is  the  Provost? 

Duke,  Not  within,  sir. 

Ludo,  O,  pretty  Isabella,  I  am  pale  at  mine 
heart  to  see  thine  eyes  so  red:  thou  must  be 
patient  I  am  fain  to  dine  and  sup  with  water 
and  bran ;  I  dare  not  for  my  head  fill  my  belly ; 
one  fruitfU  meal  would  set  me  to 't :  but  diey  say 
the  Duke  will  be  here  to>morrow.  By  my  troth, 
Isabel,  I  loved  thy  brother :  if  the  old  fantastical 
Duke  of  dark  comers  had  been  at  home,  he  had 
lived.  [ExU  Isabella. 

Duke.  Sir,  the  Duke  is  marveUous  little  be- 
holden to  your  reports ;  but  the  best  is,  he  lives 
not  in  them. 

Ludo.  Friar,  thou  knowest  not  the  Duke  so 


well  as  I  do :  he's  a  better  woodman  than  thou 
takest  him  for. 

Duke.  Well,  you  '11  answer  this  one  day.  Fare 
ye  well, 

Lucio.  Nay,  tarry;  1 11  go  along  with  thee ;  I 
can  tell  thee  pretty  tales  of  the  Duke. 

Duke.  You  have  told  me  too  many  of  him 
already,  sir,  if  they  be  true :  if  not  true,  none 
were  enough, 

Ludo.  I  was  once  before  him  for  getting  a 
wench  with  child. 

Duke.  Did  you  such  a  thing  ? 

Lucio.  Yes,  marry,  did  I :  but  was  fain  to  for- 
swear it ;  they  would  else  have  married  me  to  the 
rotten  medlar. 

Duke.  Sir,  your  company  is  fairer  than  honest : 
Rest  you  well. 

Lucio.  By  my  troth,  I  '11  go  with  thee  to  the 
lane's  end :  if  bawdy  talk  offend  you,  we  '11  have 
very  little  of  it  Nay,  friar,  I  am  a  kind  of  bur, 
I  shall  stick.  [Exeutd. 


Scene  IV. — A  Room  tn  Anqelo's  Houte. 

Enter  Angelo  and  Escalus. 

Escal.  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  disvouched 
other. 

Ang.  In  most  uneven  and  distracted  manner. 
His  actions  shew  much  like  to  madness:  pray 
heaven  his  wisdom  be  not  tainted !  And  why  meet 
him  at  the  gates,  and  re-deliver  our  authorities 
there? 

Escal.  1  guess  not 

Anff.  And  why  should  we  proclium  it  in  an 
hour  before  his  entering,  that  if  any  crave  redress 
of  injustice,  they  should  exhibit  their  petitions  in 
the  street? 

Escal.  He  shews  his  reason  for  that :  to  have 
a  despatch  of  complaints ;  and  to  deliver  us  from 
devices  hereafter,  which  shall  then  have  no  power 
to  stand  against  us. 

Ang.  Well,  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  proclaimed : 
Betimes  i'  the  mom,  1 11  call  you  at  your  house. 
Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit 
As  are  to  meet  him. 

EscaL  I  shall,  sir:  fare  you  well.  {Edt. 

Ang.  Good  night — 
This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  unpreg-      ' 

nant 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings.  A  deflowered  maid! 
And  by  an  eminent  body  that  enforced 
The  law  against  it! — But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss,  ' 

How  might  she  tongue  me?    Yet  reason  dares     j 
her:  no: 
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For  my  authority  bears  a  credent  bulk, 

That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch, 

But  it  confounds  the  breather.     He  should  have 

lived, 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  sense, 
Might  in  the  times  to  come  have  ta'en  revenge, 
By  so  receiving  a  dishonoured  life. 
With  ransom  of  such  shame.  'Would  yet  he  had 

lived! 
Alack,  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot, 
Nothing  goes  right;  we  would  and  we  would  not. 

lExiL 


Scene  V. — lields  without  the  Town. 

Enter  Duke  tn  his  own  habit,  and  Friar  Peter. 

Duke,  These  letters  at  fit  time  deliver  me. 

{^Giving  letters. 
The  Provost  knows  our  purpose  and  our  plot. 
The  matter  being  afoot,  keep  your  instruction. 
And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drift ; 
Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to 

that, 
As  cause  doth  minister.     Go,  call  at  Flavins' 

house, 
And  tell  him  where  I  stay :  give  the  like  notice 
To  Valentinus,  Rowland,  and  to  Crassus, 
And  bid  them  bring  the  trumpets  to  the  gate ; 
But  send  me  Flavius  first. 
F,  Peter.  It  shall  be  speeded  well. 

[^Exit  Friar  Peter. 


Enter  Varrius. 

Duke,  I  thank  thee,  Varrius ;  thou  hast  made 
good  haste : 
Come,  we  will  walk :  there 's  other  of  our  friends 
Will  greet  us  here  anon,  my  gentle  Varrius. 

{^Exeunt. 


Scene  VI. — Street  near  the  City  Gate, 

Enter  Isabella  and  Mariana. 

Isab,  To  speak  so  indirectly  I  am  loath. 
I  would  say  the  truth ;  but  to  accuse  him  so, 
That  is  your  part :  yet  I  'm  advised  to  do  it ; 
He  says,  to  veil  full  purpose. 

Afari.  Be  ruled  by  him. 

I»ab.  Besides,  he  tells  me  that,  if  peradventure 
He  speak  against  me  on  the  adverse  side, 
I  should  not  think  it  strange ;  for  'tis  a  physic 
That 's  bitter  to  sweet  end. 

Mari,  I  would  Friar  Peter — 

Isab,  O,  peace ;  the  friar  is  come. 

Enter  Friar  Peter. 

F,  Peter.  Come,  I  have  found  you  out  a  stand 
most  fit, 
Where  you  may  have  such  vantage  on  the  Duke 
He  shall  not  pass  you.   Twice  have  the  trumpets 

sounded ; 
Tlie  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  bent  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
The  Duke  is  entering ;  therefore  hence,  away. 

[^Exeunt, 
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Scene  I.— J  public  Plaet  Hear  the  City  Gale. 

Mariana  (veiled),  Isabella,  and  Peter,  at  a 
diilanre.      Enter   at   opposite   doors,    Duke, 
Vabiiius,  Lords;    Anqelo,  Escalus,  Lucio, 
Provoat,  Officers,  and  Cilizens. 
Dute.   My  very  worthy  cousin,  fairly  met: — 

Our  old  and  faithful  friend,  we  are  glad  to  see  you, 

Diiie.  Many  and  hearty  ihankinga  to  you  both. 
We  have  made  enquiry  of  yon  ;  and  we  hear 
Such  goodiiesi  of  your  justice,  tliat  our  soul 
Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks. 
Forerunning  more  requital. 

j4ng.  You  make  my  bonds  still  greater. 

Dtilte.  0,yourde8ertapeakaloud;  andlshould 
wrong  it 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom. 
When  it  desen'ea  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence,  'gainst  the  looth  of  time 
And  razuie  of  oblivion.     Give  me  your  hand. 
And  let  the  subject  see,  to  make  them  know 
That  outward  courieaiea  would  fain  proclaim 
Favours  that  keep  within. — Come,  Escalua ; 
You  must  walk  by  us  on  our  other  hand ; 
And  good  supporters  are  you. 


n.  and  Isabella  ci 


ie  foncard. 

;  speak  loud,  and 


F.  Peter.  Now  is  your  ti 
kneel  before  him. 
Iiab.  Justice,  O  royal  Duke!  Vail  your  regard 
Upon  a  wronged — I  'd  foin  have  said,  a  maid  I 


O  worthy  prince,  dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object. 
Till  you  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint. 
And  given  me  justice;  justice,  justice,  justice! 

DuJte.  Relate  your  wrongs:  InwhalTbywhom.' 
Be  brief: 
Here  is  Lord  Angelo  shall  give  you  justice; 
Reveal  yourself  to  him. 

Itab.  0,  worthy  Duke, 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  tlic  devil. 
Hear  me  yourself;  for  that  which  I  must  speak 
Must  either  punish  me,  not  being  believed. 
Or  wring  redress  from  you.     Hear  me,  O,  hear 

Jng.  My  lord,  her  wits,  I  fear  me,  are  not  firm: 
Site  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother. 
Cut  olTby  course  of  justice. 

Isab.  By  course  of  justice  '■ 

^Mjf.  And  she  will  speak  most  bitterly  and  strange. 

Itab.  Most  strange,  but  yet  most  truly,  will  I 

That  Angelo 's  forsworn  ;  is  it  not  atrange? 
That  Angelo 's  a  murderer;  is't  not  strange? 
That  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief. 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgin-violator ; 
Is  it  not  strange,  and  strange  7 

Duie.  Nay,  ten  times  strange. 

Ttab.  It  ia  not  truer  he  is  Angelo, 
Than  this  ia  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange : 
Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true;  for  trutli  is  truth 
To  the  end  of  reckoning. 

Duke,  Away  with  her. — Poor  sotil. 

She  speaks  this  in  the  infirmity  of  sente. 
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fiob.  O  prince,  I  c6iijure  thee,  as  thou  helie vest 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world, 
That  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion  * 
That  I  am  touched  with  madness :  make  not  im- 
possible 
That  which  but  seems  unlike.  'Tis  not  impossible 
But  one,  the  wickedest  caitiff  on  the  ground, 
May  seem  as  shy,  as  grave,  as  just,  as  absolute, 
As  Angelo :  even  so  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms. 
Be  an  arch-villain.     Believe  it,  royal  prince. 
If  he  be  less,  he 's  nothing;  but  he 's  more. 
Had  I  more  name  for  badness. 

Duke.  By  mine  honesty. 

If  she  be  mad  (as  I  believe  no  other), 
Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense. 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing. 
As  ne'er  I  heard  in  madness. 

Itab,  O,  gracious  Duke, 

Harp  not  on  that ;  nor  do  not  banish  reason 
For  inequality :  but  let  your  reason  serve 
To  make  the  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid ; 
And  hide  the  false  seems  true. 

Duke.  Many  that  are  not  mad 

Have,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason.     What  would 
you  say? 

hah.  I  am  the  sister  of  one  Claudio, 
Condemned  upon  the  act  of  fornication 
To  lose  his  head ;  condemned  by  Angelo : 
I,  in  probation  of  a  sisterhood. 
Was  sent  to  by  my  brother :  One  Lucio 
Was  then  the  messenger ; — 

Lucio.  That 's  I,  an  *t  like  your  grace : 

I  came  to  her  from  Claudio,  and  desired  her 
To  try  her  gracious  fortune  with  Lord  Angelo,      ' 
For  her  poor  brother's  pardon. 

Itab.  That 's  he,  indeed. 

Duke.  You  were  not  bid  to  speak. 

Lucio.  No,  my  good  lord ; 

Nor  wished  to  hold  my  peace. 

Duke.  I  wish  you  now,  then  : 

Pray  you  take  note  of  it :  and  when  you  have 
A  business  for  yourself,  pray  heaven  you  then 
Be  perfect. 

Lucio.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Duke.  The  warrant  *s  for  yourself ;  take  heed 
to  it. 

Itab.  This  gentleman  told  somewhat  of  my  tale. 

Lucio.  Right 

Duke.  It  may  be  right ;  but  you  are  in  the  wrong 
To  speak  before  your  time. — Proceed. 

Itab.  I  went 

To  this  pernicious  caitiff  deputy. 

Duke.  That 's  somewhat  madly  spoken. 

Itab.  Pardon  it; 

The  phrase  is  to  the  matter. 

Duke.  Mended  again :  the  matter. — Proceed. 


I»(df.  In  brief — to  set  the  needless  process  by, 
How  I  persuaded,  how  I  prayed  and  kneeled, 
How  he  refelled  me,  and  how  I  replied 
(For  this  was  of  much  length) — the  vile  conclusion 
I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter : 
He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chaste  body 
To  his  concupiscible  mtemperate  lust, 
Release  my  brother ;  and,  after  much  debatement, 
My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour. 
And  I  did  yield  to  him :  but  the  next  mom  betimes, 
His  purpose  surfeiting,  he  sends  a  warrant 
For  my  poor  brother's  head. 

Duke.  This  is  most  likely ! 

Itab.  O  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true ! 

Duke.  By  heaven,  fond  wretch,  thou  know'st 
not  what  thou  speak'st; 
Or  else  thou  art  suborned  against  his  honour, 
In  hateful  practice.     First,  his  integrity 
Stands  without  blemish: — ^next,  it  imports  no 

reason 
That  with  such  vehemency  he  should  pursue 
Faults  proper  to  himself:  if  he  had  so  offended, 
He  would  have  weighed  thy  brother  by  himself, 
And  not  have  cut  him  off.     Some  one  hath  set 

you  on ; 
Confess  the  truth,  and  say  by  whose  advice 
Thou  cam'st  here  to  complain. 

Itab.  And  is  this  all  ? 

Then,  oh,  you  blessed  ministers  above. 
Keep  me  in  patience  ;  and,  with  ripened  time. 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up 
In  countenance ! — Heaven  shield  your  grace  from 

woe. 
As  I,  thus  wronged,  hence  unbeliev^d  go ! 

Duke.  1  know  you  'd  fain  be  gone.  An  officer ! 
To  prison  with  her. — Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  us  ?  This  needs  must  be  a  practice. 
Who  knew  of  your  intent  and  coming  hither  ? 

Itab.  One  that  I  would  were  here,  Friar  Lodo- 
wick. 

Duke.  A  ghostly  father,  belike.     Who  knows 
that  Lodowick? 

Lucio.  My  lord,  I  know  him;  'tis  a  meddling 
friar ; 
I  do  not  like  the  man :  had  he  been  lay,  my  lord, 
For  certain  words  he  spake  against  your  grace 
In  your  retirement,  I  had  swinged  him  soundly. 

Duke,  Words  against  me?  This'  a  good  friar, 
belike ! 
And  to  set  on  this  wretched  woman  here 
Against  our  substitute ! — Let  this  friar  be  found. 

Lucio.  Butyesternight,  my  lord,  she  and  that  friar 
I  saw  them  at  the  prison  :  a  saucy  friar, 
A  very  scurvy  fellow. 

F.  Peter.  Bless6d  be  your  royal  grace ! 
I  have  stood  by,  my  lord,  and  I  have  heard 
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Your  royal  ear  abused.     First,  hath  this  woman 
Most  wrongfully  accused  your  substitute ; 
Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her, 
As  she  from  one  ungot. 

Duke,  We  did  believe  no  less. 
Know  you  that  Friar'Lodowick  that  she  speaks  of  ? 

F.  Peter.  I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy. 
Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler, 
As  he  's  reported  by  this  gentleman ; 
And,  on  my  trust,  a  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace. 

Lucio,  My  lord,  most  villanously ;  believe  it. 

F.  Peter.  Well,  he  in  time  may  come  to  clear 
himself; 
But  at  this  instant  he  is  sick,  my  lord, 
Of  a  strange  fever.    Upon  his  mere  request 
(Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  com- 
plaint 
Intended  'gainst  Lord  Angelo)  came  I  hither, 
To  speak  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  true,  and  false ;  and  what  he  with  his  oath 
And  all  probation  will  make  up  full  clear 
Whenever  he 's  convented.    First,  for  this  woman 
(To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman. 
So  vulgarly  and  personally  accused). 
Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  her  eyes. 
Till  she  herself  confess  it. 

Duke.  Good  friar,  let  *s  hear  it. 

[Isabella  is  carried  off,  guarded;  and 
Mariana  comes  forward. 
Do  you  not  smile  at  this,  Lord  Angelo  ? 

0  heaven !  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools ! 
Give  us  some  seats. — Come,  cousin  Angelo ; 
In  this  I  '11  be  impartial ;  be  you  judge 

Of  your  own  cause. — Is  this  the  witness,  friar? 
First,  let  her  shew  her  face ;  and  after,  speak. 

Mart.  Pardon,  my  lord ;  I  will  not  shew  my  face 
Until  my  husband  bid  me. 

Duke.  What,  are  you  married  ? 

Mari.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Are  you  a  maid  ? 

Mart.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  A  widow,  then  ? 

Mari.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Why  you  are  nothing  then  : 
Neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife  ? 

Lucio.  My  lord,  she  may  be  a  punk ;  for  many 
of  them  are  neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife. 

Duke.  Silence  that  fellow :  I  would  he  had 
some  cause 
To  prattle  for  himself. 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Mari.  My  lord,  I  do  confess  I  ne'er  was  married ; 
And  I  confess  besides,  I  am  no  maid : 

1  have  known  my  husband;  yet  my  husband 

knows  not 
That  ever  he  knew  me. 


Lucio.  He  was  drunk  then,  my  lord;  it  can 
be  no  better. 

Duke.  For  the  benefit  of  silence,  'would  thou 
wert  so  too. 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  This  is  no  witness  for  Lord  Angelo. 

Mari.  Now  come  I  to 't,  my  lord : 
She  that  accuses  him  of  fornication, 
In  self-same  manner  doth  accuse  my  husband; 
And  charges  him,  my  lord,  with  such  a  time, 
When  I  '11  depose  I  had  him  in  mine  arms 
With  all  the  effect  of  love. 

Ang.  Charges  she  more  than  me?  j 

Mari.  Not  that  I  know. 

Duke.  No?  you  say,  your  husband. 

Mari.  Why  just,  my  lord,  and  that  is  Angelo, 
Who  thinks  he  knows  that  he  ne'er  knew  my  body, 
But  knows,  he  thinks,  that  he  knows  Isabel's. 

Ang.  This  is  a  strange  abuse : — Let 's  see  thy 
face. 

Mari.  My  husband  bids  me ;  now  I  will  un- 
mask. [  Unveiling. 
This  is  that  face,  thou  cruel  Angelo, 
Which  once  thou  swor 'st  was  worth  the  looking  on : 
This  is  the  hand  which,  with  a  vowed  contract, 
Was  fast  belocked  in  thine :  this  is  the  body 
That  took  away  the  match  from  Isabel, 
And  did  supply  thee  at  thy  garden-house, 
In  her  imagined  person. 

Duke.  Know  you  this  woman? 

Lucio.  Carnally,  she  says. 

Duke.  Sirrah,  no  more. 

Lucio.  Enough,  my  lord. 

Ang.  My  lord,  I  must  confess  I  know  this 
woman ; 
And  five  years  since  there  was  some  speech  of 

marriage 
Betwixt  myself  and  her;  which  was  broke  off, 
Partly  for  that  her  promised  proportions 
Came  short  of  composition ;  but  in  chief, 
For  that  her  reputation  was  disvalued 
In  levity :  since  which  time  of  five  years 
I  never  spake  with  her,  saw  her,  nor  heard  from 

her. 
Upon  my  faith  and  honour. 

Mari.  Noble  prince, 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven,  and  words 

from  breath. 
As  there  is  sense  in  truth,  and  truth  in  virtue, 
I  am  affianced  this  man's  wife,  as  strongly 
As  words  could  make  up  vows:  and,  my  good 

lord. 
But  Tuesday  night  last  gone,  in  his  garden-house, 
He  knew  me  as  a  wife.     As  this  is  true, 
Let  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees; 
Or  else  for  ever  be  confix6d  here, 
A  marble  monument! 
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Af)g.  I  did  but  smile  till  now: 

Now,  good  my  lord,  give  me  the  scope  of  justice; 
My  patience  here  is  touched;  I  do  perceive 
These  poor  informal  women  are  no  more 
But  instruments  of  some  more  mightier  member, 
That  sets  them  on.     Let  me  have  way,  my  lord, 
To  find  this  practice  out. 

Duke.  Ay,  with  my  heart; 

And  punish  them  unto  your  height  of  pleasure. — 
Thou  foolish  friar,  and  thou  pernicious  woman, 
Comp&ct  with  her  that 's  gone !  think  *st  thou  thy 

oaths, 
Though  they  would  swear  down  each  particular 

saint. 
Were  testimonies  against  1^  worth  and  credit, 
That's    sealed    in    approbation? — You,    Lord 

Escalus, 
Sit  with  my  cousin ;  lend  him  yotn*  kind  pains 
To  find  out  this  abuse,  whence  'tis  derived. — 
There  is  another  friar  that  set  them  on ; 
Let  him  be  sent  for. 

F,  Peter,  Would  he  were  here,  my  lord:  for 
he  indeed 
Hath  set  the  women  on  to  this  complaint: 
Your  Provost  knows  the  place  where  he  abides. 
And  he  may  fetch  him. 

Duke.   Go,  do  it  instantly. —     ^Exit  Provost. 
And  you,  my  noble  and  well- warranted  cousin, 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth. 
Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best. 
In  any  chastisement :  I  for  a  while 
Will  leave  you :  but  stir  not  you,  till  you  have  well 
Determined  upon  these  slanderers. 

Etcal.  My  lord,  we  '11  do  it  thoroughly. — 

{^Exit  Duke. 
Signior  Lucio,  did  not  you  say  you  knew  that 
Friar  Lodowick  to  be  a  dishonest  person  ? 

Lucio.  CueuUus  non  facM  monachum :  honest 
in  nothing  but  in  his  clothes ;  and  one  that  hath 
spoke  most  vfllanous  speeches  of  the  Duke. 

Eseal.  We  shall  entreat  you  to  abide  here  till 
be  come,  and  enforce  them  against  him:  we 
shall  find  this  friar  a  notable  fellow. 

Lucio.  As  any  in  Vienna,  on  my  word. 

Escal.  Call  that  same  Isabel  here  once  again ; 
[7b  an  Attendant.]  I  would  speak  with  her. 
Pray  you,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  to  question ; 
you  shall  see  how  I  '11  handle  her. 

Lucio.  Not  better  than  he,  by  her  own  report. 

EmcoI.  Say  you? 

Lucio.  Marry,  sir,  I  think  if  yon  handled  her 
privately,  she  would  sooner  confess ;  perchance, 
publicly  she  'U  be  ashamed. 

Re-enter  Officers  with  Isabella;  the  Duke,  in 
the  Friar's  habitf  and  Provost 

EtcaL  I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her. 


Lucio.  That's  the  way;  for  women  are  light 
at  midnight 

Escal.  Come  on,  mistress:  [7b  Isabella.] 
here 's  a  gentlewoman  denies  all  that  you  have 
said. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  here  comes  the  rascal  I  spoke 
of;  here  with  the  Provost 

Eical.  In  very  good  time  :-~speak  not  you  to 
him,  till  we  call  upon  you. 

Lucio.  Mum. 

Escal.  Come  sir :  did  you  set  these  women  on 
to  slander  Lord  Angelo?  They  have  confessed 
you  did. 

Duke.  *T  is  false. 

Escal.  How!  know  you  where  you  are? 

Duke.  Respect  to  your  great  place !  and  let  the 
devil 
Be  sometime  honoured  for  his  burning  throne. — 
Where  is  the  Duke?  'tis  he  should  hear  me  speak. 

EscaL  The  Duke's  in  ns;  and  we  will  hear 
you  speak : 
Look  you  speak  justly. 

Duke.  Boldly,  at  least — But,  O,  poor  souls. 
Come  you  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox? 
Good  night  to  your  redress.    Is  the  Duke  gone? 
Then  is  your  cause  gone  too.  The  Duke 's  unjust, 
Thus  to  retort  your  manifest  appeal. 
And  put  your  trial  in  the  villain's  mouth 
Which  here  you  come  to  accuse. 

Lucio.  This  is  the  rascal;  this  is  he  I  spoke  of. 

Escal.  Why,  thou  unreverend  and  unhallowed 
friar! 
Is 't  not  enough  thou  hast  suborned  these  women 
To  accuse  this  worthy  man ;  but  in  foul  mouth. 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear. 
To  call  him  villain? 

And  then  to  glance  fi-om  him  to  the  Duke  himself; 
To  tax  him  with  injustice!     Take  him  hence; 
To  the  rack  with  him : — We  'U  touze  you  joint 

by  joint, 
But  we  will  know  this  purpose.    What!  unjust? 

Duke.  Be  not  so  hot;  the  Duke 
Dare  no  more  stretch  this  finger  of  mine,  than  he 
Dare  rack  his  own ;  his  subject  am  I  not, 
Nor  here  provincial :  My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna, 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble 
Till  it  o'errun  the  stew:  laws  for  all  faults; 
But  faults  so  coimtenanced,  that  the  strong  sta- 
tutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop. 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark. 

Escal.  Slander  to  the  state!     Away  with  him 
to  prison. 

Anff.  What  can  you  vouch  against  him,  Signior 
Lucio  ? 
Is  this  the  man  that  you  did  tell  us  of? 


ios 


Lucio.  'T  is  he,  my  lord.— Come  hither,  good-  i 

man  baldpate:  do  you  know  me?  | 

Duke.  I  remember  you,  sir,  by  tlie  sound  of  ' 

your  voice :  I  met  you  at  (he  prison,  in  the  sAt-  ■ 

sence  of  the  Duke.  I 

Ludo.  O,  did  you  so?     And  do  you  remem-  | 

her  what  you  said  of  the  Duke?  ' 

Duke.  Most  notedly,  air. 


Lucio.  Do  you  so,  sirT  And  was  ihe  Duke  a 
fleshmonger,  a  fool,  and  a  coward,  as  you  then 
reported  him  to  b^:? 

Duke.  You  must,  sir,  change  personi,  wiih 
me,  ere  you  make  that  my  report:  you  indeed 
spoke  so  of  him;  and  much  more,  much  none. 

Lucio.  O  thou  damnable  fellow!  Did  not  1 
pluck  thee  by  the  nose  far  thy  speeches? 


%i' 


Duke.  I  protest  I   love  the  Duke  as  I  love 

Jag.  Hark!  how  the  villain  would  close  now, 
after  his  treasonable  abuses. 

£ii-al.  Sucli  a  fellow  Is  not  to  be  talked  withal : 
away  with  him  to  prison.  Where  is  the  Provost? 
Away  with  him  to  prison :  lay  bolts  enough  upon 
him  ;  let  him  speak  no  more.  Away  witli  those 
giglots  too,  and  with  the  other  confederate  com- 
panion.     \_The  Provost  lay  hand*  on  Ihe  Duke. 

Duie.  Stay,  air;  stay  awhile. 

Ang.  What!  resists  he?   Help  him,  Lucio. 

Lacio.  Come,  sir;  come,  sir;  come,  sir;  foh. 


sir.     Why,   you   baldpaled,   lying   rascal!   yon 
must  be  hooded,  miist  yon?   Shew  your  knave't 
visage,  with  a  pox  to  you !  shew  your  sheep-biting 
face,  and  be  hanged  an  hour!   Will 't  not  off? 
IPuUt  of  the  Friar's  hood,  and  ditcorrri 
the  DunE. 
Duke.  Thou  art  the  lint  knave  that  e'er  made 
a  duke. 
First,  Provost,  let  me  bail  these  gentle  three: — 
Sneaknotaway,  sir;  [To  Lucio.]  for  the  friar  and 

Must  have  a  word  anon.     Lay  hold  on  him. 
Lucio.  lliis  may  prove  worse  than  hanging. 


ACT   V. 


MEASURE   FOR  MEASURE. 


SCENE   I. 


Duke.  What  you  have  spoke  I  pardon.    Sit 

you  down.  [2b  Escalus. 

We  'U  borrow  place  of  him. — Sir,  by  your  leave : 

[To  Anoelo. 
Hast  thou  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence, 
That  yet  can  do  thee  office?     If  thou  hast. 
Rely  upon  it  till  my  tale  be  heard, 
And  hold  no  longer  out. 

Jng.  O,  my  dread  lord, 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness. 
To  think  I  can  be  undiscemible, 
When  I  perceive  your  grace,  like  power  divine, 
Hath  looked  upon  my  passes :  then,  good  prince. 
No  longer  session  hold  upon  my  shame, 
But  let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession  ; 
Immediate  sentence,  then,  and  sequent  death, 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

Duke,  Come  hither,  Mariana : — 

Say,  wast  thou  e*er  contracted  to  this  woman? 

Aug.  I  was,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Go  take  her  hence,  and  marry  her  in- 
stantly. 
Do  you  the  office.  Friar;  which  consummate, 
Return  him  here  again.     Go  with  him.  Provost. 
[_£xeufU  Anoelo,  Mariana,  Peter, 
and  Provost 

Etcal.  My  lord,  I  am  more  amazed  at  his  dis- 
honour 
Than  at  the  strangeness  of  it. 

Duke,  Come  hither,  Isabel: 

Your  friar  is  now  your  prince :  As  I  was  then 
Advertising  and  holy  to  your  business, 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still 
Attomied  at  your  service. 

Isab,  O,  give  me  pardon, 

That  I,  your  vassal,  have  employed  and  pained 
Your  unknown  sovereignty. 

Duke,  You  are  pardoned,  Isabel: 

And  now,  dear  maid,  be  you  as  free  to  us. 
Your  brother's  death,  I  know,  sits  at  your  heart; 
And  you  may  marvel  why  I  obscured  myself, 
Labouring  to  save  his  life ;  and  would  not  rather 
Make  rash  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power 
Than  let  him  so  be  lost:  O,  most  kind  maid. 
It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death, 
^^liich  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on, 
That  brained  my  purpose.  But  peace  be  with  him ! 
That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death. 
Than  that  which- lives  to  fear:  make  it  your 

comfort. 
So  happy  is  your  brother. 

Itab,  I  do,  my  lord. 

Rf'fnterAvGEi.o,  Mariana,  Peter,  a;i(f  Provost. 

Duke.  For  this  new-married  man,  approach- 
ing here, 
^Tiose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wronged 


Your  well-defended  honour,  you  must  pardon 
For  Mariana's  sake:  but  as  he  adjudged  your 

brother 
(Being  criminal  in  double  violation 
Of  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promise-breach, 
Thereon  dependent,  for  your  brother's  life). 
The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out 
Most  audible,  even  from  his  proper  tongue, 
**  An  Angelo  for  Claudio,  death  for  death." 
Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure ; 
Like  doth  quit  like,  and  "  Measure"  still  *'for 

Measure." 
Then,  Angelo,  thy  fault 's  thus  manifested : 
Which  though  thou  wouldst  deny,  denies  thee 

vantage : 
We  do  condemn  thee  to  the  very  block 
Where  Claudio  stooped  to  death,  and  with  like 

haste: 
Away  with  him. 

Man,  O,  my  most  gracious  lord, 

I  hope  you  will  not  mock  me  with  a  husband ! 

Duke,  It  is  your  husband  mocked  you  with  a 
husband : 
Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  honour, 
I  thought  your  marriage  fit;  else  imputation, 
For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  your  life, 
And  choke  your  good  to  come :  for  his  possessions, 
Although  by  confiscation  they  are  ours, 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal, 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband. 

Mari.  O,  my  dear  lord, 

I  crave  no  other  nor  no  better  man. 

Duke,  Never  crave  him;  we  are  definitive. 

Mari,  Gentle  my  liege, —  [^Kneelinff, 

Duke,  You  do  but  lose  your  labour: 

Away  with  him  to  death. — ^Now,  sir,  [To  Lucio.] 
to  you. 

Mori,  O,  my  good  lord! — Sweet  Isabel,  take 
my  part; 
Lend  me  your  knees,  and  all  my  life  to  come 
I  'U  lend  you  all  my  life  to  do  you  service. 

Duke.  Against  all  sense  you  do  imp6rtune  her: 
Should  she  kneel  down,  in  mercy  of  this  fact. 
Her  brother's  ghost  his  pav6d  bed  would  break, 
And  take  her  hence  in  horror. 

Mari,  Isabel, 

Sweet  Isabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me ; 
Hold  up  your  hands,  say  nothing,  I  'II  speak  all. 
They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults  ; 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad :  so  may  my  husband. 
O,  Isabel,  will  you  not  lend  a  knee? 

Duke.  He  dies  for  Claudio's  death. 

Isab.  Most  bounteous  sir,       IKneeling, 

Look,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  condemned 
As  if  my  brother  lived.    I  partly  think 
A  due  sincerity  governed  his  deeds. 
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Till  he  did  look  on  me ;  since  it  is  so, 
Let  him  not  die.     My  brother  had  but  justice, 
In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died : 
For  Angelo, 

His  act  did  not  o'ertake  his  bad  intent ; 
And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 
That  perished  by  the  way :  thoughts  are  no  sub- 
jects ; 
Intents  but  merely  thoughts. 

Mart.  Merely,  my  lord. 

Duki,  Your  suit's  unprofitable;  standup,  Isay. 
I  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault : 
Provost,  how  came  it  Claudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  unusual  hour  ? 

Prov,  It  was  commanded  so. 

Duke,  Had  you  a  special  warrant  for  the  deed  ? 

Prov.  No,  my  good  lord;  it  was  by  private 
message. 

Duke,  For  which  I  do  discharge  you  of  your 
office: 
Give  up  your  keys. 

Prov,  Pardon  me,  noble  lord : 

I  thought  it  was  a  fault,  but  knew  it  not ; 
Yet  did  repent  me  after  more  advice : 
For  testimony  whereof,  one  in  the  prison, 
That  should  by  private  order  else  have  died, 
I  have  reserved  alive. 

Duke,  What 's  he  ? 

Prov.  His  name  is  Bamardine. 

Duke,  I  would  thou  hadst  done  so  by  Claudio : 
Go,  fetch  him  hither ;  let  me  look  upon  him. 

[^Exit  Provost 

Etcal,  I  am  sorry  one  so  learned  and  so  wise 
As  you.  Lord  Angelo,  have  still  appeared, 
Should  slip  so  grossly,  both  in  the  heat  of  blood 
And  lack  of  tempered  judgment  afterward. 

Ang;  I  am  sorry  that  such  sorrow  I  procure : 
And  so  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart. 
That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy ; 
Tis  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it 

Re-enter  Provost,  Barnardine,  Claudio,  and 

Juliet. 

Duke,  Which  is  that  Bamardine  ? 

Prov,  This,  my  lord. 

Duke,  There  was  a  friar  told  me  of  this  man. 
Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul, 
That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world. 
And  squarest  thy  life  according.     Thou  'rt  con- 
demned ; 
But  for  those  earthly  faults,  I  quit  them  all ; 
And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 
For  better  times  to  come.     Friar  advise  him  ; 
I  leave  him  to  your  hand. — What  muffled  fellow  *s 
that? 

Prov,  This  is  another  prisoner  that  I  saved. 
That  should  have  died  when  Claudio  lost  his  head ; 


As  like  almost  to  Claudio  as  himself. 

[  Unmuffles  Claudio. 

Duke,  If  he  be  like  your  brother,  [To  Isabella.] 
for  his  sake 
Is  he  pardoned :  and,  for  your  lovely  sake. 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  say  you  will  be  mine, 
He  is  my  brother  too :  but  fitter  time  for  that 
By  this.  Lord  Angelo  perceives  he 's  safe ; 
Methinks  I  see  a  quickening  in  his  eye. 
Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits  you  well : 
Look  that  you  love  your  wife ;  her  worth,  worth 

yours. — 
I  find  an  apt  remission  in  myself; 
And  yet  here 's  one  in  place  I  cannot  pardon : 
You,  sirrah,  [7b  Lucio.]  that  knew  me  for  a  fool, 

a  coward. 
One  all  of  luxury,  an  ass,  a  madman ; 
Wherein  have  I  so  deserved  of  you. 
That  you  extol  me  thus  ? 

Lucio,  'Faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  it  but  according 
to  the  trick.  If  you  will  hang  me  for  it,  you  may ; 
but  I  had  rather  it  would  please  you  I  might  be 
whipped. 

Duke.  Whipped  first,  sir,  and  hanged  after. 
Proclaim  it.  Provost,  round  about  the  city, 
If  any  woman 's  wronged  by  this  lewd  fellow 
(As  I  have  heard  him  swear  himself,  there 's  one 
Whom  he  begot  with  child),  let  her  appear, 
And  he  shall  marry  her :  the  nuptial  finished, 
Let  him  be  whipped  and  hanged. 

Lucio,  I  beseech  your  highness,  do  not  many 
me  to  a  whore !  Your  highness  said  even  now,  I 
made  you  a  duke :  good  my  lord,  do  not  recom- 
pense me  in  making  me  a  cuckold. 

Duke,  Upon  mine  honour  thou  shalt  marry  her. 
Thy  slanders  I  forgive ;  and  therewithal 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits.     Take  him  to  prison; 
And  see  our  pleasure  herein  executed. 

Lucio,  Marrying  a  punk,  my  lord,  is  pressing 
to  death,  whipping,  and  hanging. 

Duke.  Slandering  a  prince  deserves  it 
She,  Claudio,  that  you  wronged,  look  you  restore. 
Joy  to  you,  Mariana ! — love  her,  Angelo ; 
I  have  confessed  her,  and  I  know  her  virtue. 
Thanks,  good  friend  Escalus,  for  thy  much  goodness : 
There 's  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate. 
Thanks,  Provost,  for  thy  care  and  secrecy ; 
We  shall  employ  thee  in  a  worthier  place. 
Forgive  him,  Angelo,  that  brought  you  home 
The  head  of  Ragozine  for  Claudio's ; 
The  offence  pardons  itself. — ^Dear  Isabel, 
I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good  ; 
Whereto  if  you  '11  a  willing  ear  incline, 
What 's  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is  yours  is  mine. 
So  bring  us  to  our  palace ;  where  we'll  shew 
What's  yet  behind,  that's  meet  you  all  should 
know.  \^Exeunt, 
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"  Wt  hmot  with  a  leavened  and  prepared  cAoiM,**  fre. 

Act  I.,  8ceii«  I. 

This  i«  one  of  Shakfpere's  fine,  close  metaphors.  The 
ehoice,  or  determination,  haa  been  leavened;  and  having 
thus  passed  through  the  stages  of  fermentation,  has  settled 
to  a  well-digeatcd  and  dispassionate  opinion.  Dr.  Johnson 
calls  this  *'  one  of  Shakspere's  harsh  meUphors.** 

**  Well,  there  went  but  a  pair  of  iheare  between  ne.** 

Act  I.,  Scene  S. 

We  were  made  of  the  same  staff;  and  between  thy 
"wicked  Tillaxiy**  and  mine,  the  difference  is  no  wider  than 
the  edge  of  the  shears  that  separated  ns. 

"At  thou  art  piled,  for  a  French  veh^." — Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

A  pun  upon  "  pQed**  and  "  pilled."  This  play,  especially 
in  its  low-comedy  scenes,  contains  a  great  many  dirty  allu- 
lions,  elaborate  explanations  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Theobald,  Warbnrton,  Johnson,  Collins,  Tyrwhitt,  Farmer, 
SteeTens,  Malone,  and  other  erudite  commentators. 

"  Save  that  we  do  tte  denunciation  lack 
Of  outward  order" — Act  I.,  Scene  8. 

Denunciation  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  annunciation 
and  legal  sanction.  It  is  eridently  a  wrong  application  of 
the  word. 


"  With  maide  to  eeem  the  lapwing."— Act  I.,  Scene  5. 

It  is  ray  sin  to  speak  to  maids  with  a  tongue  that  is  far 
from  my  heart ;  like  the  lapwing,  which  utters  cries  as  it 
recedes  ftirther  from  its  nest,  and  thus  leads  astray  those 
who  would  discoTer  its  home. 


'*  What  know  the  lawa 

That  thievee  do  paee  on  thievee  f" —\ct  II.,  Scene  I. 

What  know  we  of  the  laws  which  thieves  have  among 
themselves ;  or  how  should  we  know  whether  there  be  not 
thieves  among  the  administrators  of  the  laws,  and  the  Jury- 
men t   The  exact  meaning  is  not  dear. 

"  You  maf  not  to  extenuate  hit  ofenee^ 
For  I  have  had  eueh  faultt.^—Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

You  arc  not  to  excuse  his  faults  because  I  may  have  com- 
mitted the  same. 

"  And  eome  by  virtue  fall."— Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

Virtue  being  frequently  overwhelmed  by  the  vices  of  the 
world,  fislla  into  error  or  ruin.  Some  fkU  by  the  very  strength 
of  their  best  feelings  and  virtue. 

**  Some  run  from  braket  of  vice." — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

The  "brake"  or  "  break"  was  an  engine  of  torture,  invented 
by  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  sometimes  called  "  the  Duke  of 
Exeter's  daaghter."  The  remains  of  one  of  these  engines  are 
ia  the  Tower.  Whether  the  word  in  the  above  passage  al- 
ludes to  this,  or  to  "  a  break"  for  young,  wild,  or  vicious 
horses,  is  not  dear. 


"  EscAL.  Whaft  o'clock,  think  you  f 
Jf7ST.  Eleven,  eir, 
EscAL.  I  pray  you  home  to  dinner  with  me." 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

This  passage  amusingly  marks  the  "early  habits"  of  our 
ancestors  at  the  period ;  for  although  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Vienna,  we  find  in  this  play,  as  in  most  others,  that  Shakspere 
habitually  attributes  the  local  manners  and  customs  of  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  ^ose  of  his  own  country. 

"  How  would  you  be. 

If  He,  which  ie  the  top  of  Judgment,  thould 
But  Judge  you  at  you  are  t    0,  think  on  that ; 
And  mercy  then  wHl  breathe  within  your  lipe. 
Like  man  new  made." — Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

This  reduction  of  man  to  the  very  first  associations  of  his 
primitive  creation,  when  his  soul  was  all  innocence,  and 
expanding  with  the  ardent  fulness  of  anxious  sympathy,  is 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  images  in  Shakspere.  It  tells  us 
that  man  is  all  mercifril  when  all  innocent:  how  much 
more,  then,  should  he  be  merciful  towards  his  fellow  crea- 
tures when,  as  now,  most  guilty? 

"  Most  ignorant  of  what  he't  moit  aeeured. 
Hie  gkuty  eetence." — Act  II.,  Scene  2. 
The  soul,  or  essence,  of  a  substance  easily  shattered  to 
atoms ;  yet.  which  man  ignorantly  thinks  he  sees  through, 
and  is  thus  made  conversant  with  all  the  depths  of  heaven 
beyond.  The  full  meaning,  in  its  peculiar  subtlety,  does 
not  admit  of  literal  explanation,  and  vanishes  before  the 
rude  materiality  of  analysis. 

"  Would  all  ihemeelvet  laugh  mortal."— Act  II.,  Scene  2. 
If  angels  had  our  spleens,  they  would  laugh  themselves 
ihto  mortality  at  the  fitntastic  tricks  of  mankind. 

"  That  tkine  the  vice  o*  the  top.-— Act  II.,  Scene  2. 
Brings  a  new  skin  or  covering  over  the  sore  place. 

"  Prayertfrom  preeerved  eoult." — Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Souls  which  have  obtained  salvation.  Warburton,  with 
equal  gravity  and  sweetness,  says,  that  "  the  metaphor  is 
taken  from  fruits  preserved  in  sugar !  ** 

"  An  idle  plume. 

Which  the  air  beatefor  vain."— Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

For  "  vain,"  we  should  probably  read  "  vane." — My  very 
gravity,  in  which  I  take  such  pride,  1  could  change  with 
advantage  for  an  idle  feather  which  the  air  beats  like  a  vane, 
or  weathercock. 

"  The  general,  tubject  to  a  well-withed  king. 
Quit  their  own  part" — ^Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

The  multitude,  who  happen  to  be  the  sul^ects  of  a  be- 
loved monarch,  foxget  their  own  place  and  distance. 

"  Our  compelled  tine 

Stand  more  for  number  than  aecompt." — Act  II.,  Scene  i. 

A  fine  moral  axiom,  to  the  effect,  that  the  sins  which  are 
committed  involuntarily,  are  rather  set  down  as  a  numerical 
catalogue  of  the  sins  of  the  world,  than  as  things  for  which 
we  are  individually  accountable. 
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'*  Am  I  iubicribe  not  that,  nor  any  other, 
But  in  the  loss  of  question." — Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

Loss  of  the  argument,  point,  or  object  at  issue.  The  con- 
nexion of  the  preceding  line  is  indefinite  and  confused. 

"That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report, 
And  smell  of  calumny." — Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

Your  accusation  will  appear  so  gross,  that  it  will  stifle 
yourself,  and  be  considered  a  mere  calumny.  Shakspere 
has  most  egregiously  sutfered  from  the  love  of  the  literal, 
in  his  commentators.  Steevens  informs  us  that  the  above 
is  "  a  metaphor  from  a  lamp  or  candle  extinguished  in  its 
own  grease ! "  He  would  have  done  better,  in  this  way,  to 
have  said  that  it  was  taken  from  a  cannon  stifled  in  its  own 
report,  by  the  smell  of  gunpowder.  The  word  smell  is, 
however,  used  here  in  a  sense  common  with  Shakspere,  as 
though  he  had  said  smacks  of  calumny :  but  according  to 
this  literal  mode  of  perversion,  we  should  have  to  under- 
stand calumny  in  the  sense  of  so  many  boxes  on  the  ears  ! 


"  Merely,  thou  art  death's  foot, 

For  him  thou  labourist  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 
And  yet  runn'st  toward  him  still." 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

This  allegorical  imagery  is  not  used  in  an  abstract  sense 
only,  for  such  things  were  actually  represented  on  the  stage 
in  Shakspere's  time.  In  some  of  the  pieces  called  "  Mo- 
ra LiTiEB,"  or  "  MrsTERiES,"  a  figure  of  Death,  with  a  large 
mouth,  would  appear,  and  the  clown,  or  Fool  of  the  piece, 
ran  about  in  every  direction  to  avoid  him,  and  yet  nearly  fell 
into  his  Jaws"  at  almost  every  turn.  In  Stowe's  "  Survkt," 
the  initial  letter  contains  a  drawing  (probably  copied  f^om 
the  life)  of  one  of  these  struggles  between  Death  and  the 
Fool. 


"  Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep, 


And  that  thou  oft  provoWst;  yet  grossly  fear'st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more." — Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

Thou  oft  provokest,  i.  e.,  by  courting  it,  or  inducing  it  by 
narcotics.  Dr.  Warburton  quotes  a  passage  from  Cicero,  to 
prove  that  Shakspere  borrowed  the  comparison  of  death  with 
sleep.  A  dozen  such  passages  might  be  found  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  which  might  stand  as  equaUy  likely  ori- 
ginators of  this  comparison.  But  something  worse  than 
alleged  plagiarism  has  been  discovered  in  the  whole  of  this 
fine  speech.  "  Here,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Dr.  Warburton 
might  have  found  a  sentiment  worthy  of  his  animadversion. 
I  cannot,  without  indignation  find  Shakspere  saying  that 
'  death  is  only  sleep ;'  lengthening  out  his  exhortation  by  a 
sentence,  which,  in  the  friar,  is  impious;  in  the  reasoner,  is 
foolish;  and  in  the  poet,  trite  and  vulgar."  The  reader  will 
here  perceive  Dr.  Johnson's  extreme  ignorance  of  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  dramatic  faculty,  in  thus  making  the 
dramatist  personally  responsible  for  arguments  used  by  one 
of  his  characters  for  an  especial  purpose.  How  would 
Shakspere  look  if  certain  sayings  of  Jago  were  produced  as 
the  poet's  code  of  moral  action?  We  should  then  have  to 
balance  them  with  those  of  an  opposite  tendency  in  his 
works,  and  the  task  would  be  equally  ridiculous  and  in- 
conclusive. 

•*  A  restraint. 

Though  all  the  worlds  vastidity  you  had. 
To  a  determined  scope." — Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

Though  you  were  the  possessor  of  the  vast  world,  the 
terms  proposed  will  fetter  you  to  a  fixed  limit. 

"  Would  bark  your  honour  from  that  trunk  you  bear." 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

Would  strip  you  of  your  honour,  as  the  bark  is  stripped 
from  the  tree. 


"  Yes,  he  would  give  it  thee  for  this  rank  offence. 
So  to  offend  him  still."— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

He  would  give  thee  thy  freedom,  as  the  consequence  of 
this  oflence,  and  thus  continue  to  ofiend  his  own  consistency. 
This  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  explanation,  but  the  best  we 
can  give  of  the  probable  meaning. 

"  Has  he  affections  in  him. 

That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  nose. 
When  he  would  force  it  F"— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

Claudio  is  speaking  of  his  approaching  death,  being  con- 
demned by  Angelo  enforcing  an  anomalous  or  obsolete  law. 
The  figure  by  which  he  expresses  this,  is  a  striking  instance 
of  Shakspere's  love  of  the  ridiculous,  which  often  breaks  out 
on  the  most  serious  and  inappropriate  occasions. 
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To  lie  in  cold  obstruction." — Act  III.,  Scene  1. 


Literally,  to  lie  in  the  cold  obstruction  of  the  surrounding 
earth — the  weight  of  the  grave,  pressing  on  all  sides.  The 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  expression  hardly  admits  of  verbal 
explanation. 

"  What  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother's  life. 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue." — Act  III.,  Scene  I. 

• 

"  One  of  the  most  dramatic  passages  in  the  present  play,** 
says  Hazlitt,  in  his  "CuAaACTSRs  of  Shaxspkr,s'i  Plats," 
"  is  the  interview  between  Claudio  and  his  sister,  when  she 
comes  to  inform  him  of  the  conditions  on  which  Angelo  will 
spare  his  life.  What  adds  to  the  dramatic  beauty  of  the 
scene,  and  the  effect  of  Claudio's  passionate  attachment  to 
life,  is  that  it  immediately  follows  the  Duke's  lecture  to  him, 
in  the  character  of  the  Friar,  recommending  an  absolute  in- 
difference to  it."  The  attempt  of  Claudio  to  prove  to  his 
pister  that  the  loss  of  her  chastity,  upon  such  an  occasion, 
u  :}l  be  a  virtue,  is  finely  characteristic  of  the  profound  know- 
ledge Shakspere  possessed  of  the  intricate  complexities  of 
the  human  heart.  "  Shakspere  was,  in  one  sense,  the  least 
moral  of  all  writers,"  says  Hazlitt ;  "  for  morality  (commonly 
so  called)  is  made  up  of  antipathies ;  and  his  talent  consisted 
in  sympathy  with  human  nature,  in  all  its  shapes,  degrees, 
depressions,  and  elevations.  The  object  of  the  pedantic 
moralist  is  to  find  out  the  bad  in  everything :  hia  was  to  shew 
that '  there  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.' "  With 
reference  to  the  representation  of  such  scenes  on  the  stage, 
Schlegel  makes  the  following  manly  and  philosophical  obser- 
vations (LecTDRESOK  Dramatic  Art  and  Lxtkratcre, 
Vol.  II.,  8ect.l2):— "  It  is  certainly  to  be  wished  that  decency 
should  be  observed  on  all  public  occasions,  and  consequently 
also  on  the  stage ;  but  even  in  this,  it  is  possible  to  go  too  far. 
That  censorious  spirit,  which  scents  out  impurity  in  every 
sally  of  a  bold  and  vivacious  description,  is  at  best  but  aa 
ambiguous  criterion  of  purity  of  morals ;  and  there  is  fre- 
quently concealed  under  this  hypocrisy  the  consciousness  of 
an  impure  imagination.  The  determination  to  tolerate  no- 
thing which  has  the  least  reference  to  the  sensual  relation 
between  the  two  sexes,  may  be  carried  to  a  pitch  extremely 
oppressive  to  a  dramatic  poet,  and  injurious  to  the  boldness 
and  freedom  of  his  composition.  If  considerations  of  such 
a  nature  were  to  be  attended  to,  many  of  the  happiest  parts 
of  the  plays  of  Shakspere,  for  example,  in  '  Mrasurx  for 
Mbaburb,'  and  'All's  Well  that  Ehds  Well,'  which 
are  handled  with  a  due  regard  to  decency,  must  be  set  aside 
for  their  impropriety." 

"  For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness 
Nt^er  issued  from  his  blood." — Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

Such  a  crooked  slip  or  twig  from  a  wild  and  pathleai  waste 
ne'er  issued  from  my  father's  blood. 

"  And  the  corrupt  deputy  scaled." — Act  III.,  Scene  I. 

Weighed  in  the  scales  of  Justice ;  or  perhaps  it  may  mean 
that  the  scales  covering  his  hypocrisy  will  be  torn  oflT. 
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Tk»  moaied  jfratig*.'*— Act  IK.,  Scene  1. 


A  looely  house  or  fkrm,  with  a  moat  round  it.  A  grange 
formerly  meant  the  farm-hoiue  belonging  to  a  monastery, 
ind  litoated  at  some  distance.  On  this  suggestion  of  the 
ntter  desolatioji  of  the  life  of  Mariana,  whose  loving  and 
deserted  heart  was  left  to  prey  upon  itself,  and  to  torment 
her  Imaginatioa  with  one  constant,  unchangeable,  and  una- 
vailing idea,  a  beautiful  poem  has  been  founded  by  Tennyson, 
from  which  we  give  the  following  stansas : — 

"Upon  the  middle  of  the  night, 

Waking,  she  heard  the  night-fowi  crow ; 
The  cock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light: 
From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen's  low 
Came  to  her :  without  hope  of  change. 
In  sleep  she  seemed  to  walk  forlorn, 
Till  cold  winds  woke  the  grey-eyed  morn 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  '  The  day  is  dreary, 

He  Cometh  not,'  she  said ; 
She  aaid,  *  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  1 ' 


«t 


All  day  within  the  dreamy  house. 

The  door  upon  the  hinges  creaked. 
The  blue  fly  sung  i*  the  pane ;  the  mouse 

Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shrieked. 
Or  from  the  crevice  peered  about 
Old  faces  glimmered  through  the  doors. 
Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors. 
Old  voices  called  her  flrom  without. 
She  only  said,  *  My  life  is  dreary. 

He  Cometh  not,'  she  said ; 
She  said,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead!'" 


"  Wf  »kM  hoM  aU  the  world  drink  brown  and  wMU  baatard," 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

**  Bastard**  was  a  sweet  wine.  It  generally  meant  raisin 
vine.  Of  course  there  is  a  double  meaning  in  the  use  of  the 
wont  here. 

"  'Twtu  never  nurrf  world  tinett  of  two  tuwriet,  the  merrieii 
«««  put  down;  and  the  wor§er  allowed^  by  order  of  law,  a 
fmrrtd  gown  to  keep  kirn  warm  ;  and  furred  with  fox  and  lamb- 
Mms  too,"  kc — Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Dr.  Johnson  explains  the  "two  usuries"  by  observing  that 
**  usury  may  be  used  by  an  easy  licence  for  the  professors  of 
usury."  The  expression  appears  to  mean  more  than  this ; 
ud  to  suggest  the  extortion  of  a  large  interest  upon  capital 
in  other  matters  not  exactly  connected  with  the  monetary 
professors.  These  latter  are  "  the  worser,"  who  wear  fox 
sad  lamb-skin  fsdngs,  which  were  much  worn  in  Shakspere's 
time.  The  two  usuries,  however,  seem  to  interpenetrate 
cadi  oUter,  or  to  have  some  peculiar  jest  in  common. 

"  Hie  neek  will  come  to  four  waist ;  a  eord.  Sir,** 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

AUnding  to  the  cord  round  a  firiar's  waist. 

**Heput*  tramgreetion  lo'i."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

He  puts  tranagression  to  its  wit* s  end,  or  to  the  last  shift, 
by  the  exerdae  of  his  new  authority. 

"  A  dueat  in  ker  elack-^UAJ'—Aet  III.,  Scene  2. 

A  wooden  dish,  with  a  eover  which  beggars  were  accus- 
tomed to  elaek  up  and  down,  by  way  of  reminding  the  pas- 
Kngers  of  their  charity. 

"  The  greater  JUe  of  tke  eubject;'  l^c— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 
The  larger  number,— the  minority  of  the  people. 
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Tke  bneineee  ke  katk  kelmed:'—Act  III.,  Scene  2. 


The  business,  or  vessel  of  the  state,  of  which  he  hath 
taken  the  helm. 

"  Tkie  would  wtake  merep ewear.** — Act  IH.,  Scene  2. 

"  MXASVB.S  ron  MsAsvaa'*  has  had  the  equivocal  good 
fortune  of  exhibiting,  to  a  more  than  usual  extent,  tlie 
learned  energies  of  equally  astonished  and  astonishing  com- 
mentators. Fanner  says,  **  I  do  not  much  like  *  mercy  swear,' 
the  old  reading;  or  '  mercy  swerve,'  Dr.Warburton's  correc- 
tion. I  believe  it  should  be,  '  this  would  make  mercy  severe.' " 
It  hence  appears,  that  when  these  gentlemen  came  to  a  word 
or  expression  in  Shakspere,  which  they  did  not  understand, 
or  did  not  much  like,  they  deliberately  altered  it  with  great 
self-congratulation,  to  adapt  it  to  their  own  sense.  Steevens 
objects  to  these  corrections  of  "  the  old  reading,"  and  he  does 
so, — not  because  the  system  is  presumptuous,  destructive 
to  originality,  and  therefore  vicious  at  all  times, — but  be- 
cause, with  reference  to  the  passage  in  question,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  "  mercy"  being  so  outraged  as  to  "  swear,"  he 


suddenly  recollects  that  we  sometimes  say  of  a  thing, 
enough  to  make  a  parson  swear." 
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"  Come  PkUip  and  Jaeobr— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

A  quaint  allusion  to  the  saints'  days,  Philip  and  James, 
or  Jacobus. 

"  Tkere  is  so  great  a  fever  on  goodness,  tkeU  tke  dissotuOon 
of  it  must  cure  it."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Virtue  has  become  so  extreme  and  outrageous,  that  it 
must  have  a  speedy  end. 

"  Tkere  is  scarce  trutk  enom^  aUve  to  wuJte  societies  ss' 
cure  ;  but  seeuritg  raoii^  to  wuUte  feUowskips  aeeursed :  muck 
upon  tkis  riddle  runs  ike  wisdom  of  tke  world."     • 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

There  is  scarcely  enough  truth  in  mankind  to  enable 
society  to  hold  together,  and  yet  there  is  enough  reliance 
and  unsuspicious  confidence  to  render  fHendships  ruinous. 

"  Bg  tke  instrucHon  of  Ms  frailty."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 
At  the  instigations  of  his  inH  humanity. 

"  Making  practice  on  tke  times."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

For  "  making  practice,"  we  should  probably  read, 
"  mocking,  practice." — How  may  false  appearances,  or  crime 
mimicking  the  likeness  of  virtue,  deceive  the  world. 


"  Take,  ok  take  ikose  tips  awag."—Aet  IT.,  Scene  1. 

This  is  only  the  first  verse  of  a  song  attributed  to  Shak- 
spere, and  no  doubt  written  by  him,  which  was  among  his 
poems,  printed  in  1640.  Some  of  these  poems  are  considered 
of  doubtful  authority,  and  the  whole  of  this  beautiiU  song 
appears  also  in  Beaumont's  tragedy  of  "  Thx  Bloody  Bao- 
THXA."    The  second  verse  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Hide,  oh,  hide  those  hills  of  snow, 

Which  thy  fh>sen  bosom  bears. 
On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 

Are  of  those  that  April  wears. 
But  first  set  my  poor  heart  f^e. 
Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee." 

**  Witk  wki^ering  and  most  guiltg  diligence, 
In  action  tUl  of  precept,  ke  did  skew  me,"  &c. 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

So  that,  had  they  been  seen,  it  would  have  appeared  to 
the  spectators,  by  the  action  and  gesticulation  of  Angelo,  that 
he  was  giving  her  sage  precepts  and  moral  instruction. 
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"  Our  corn's  to  reapt  for  get  our  tilht't  to  tow.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

"  For  yet  our  tithe's  to  sow,"  renders  the  meaning  of  the 
line  obscure,  from  its  want  of  connexion.  Even  the  change 
of  the  word  tithe  into  tilths  or  tillage,  as  proposed  by  various 
commentators,  does  not  help  us  in  the  least  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Is  it  a  Joke,  to  the  effect  that  we  must  hasten  to  reap 
our  com,  that  we  may  sow  the  tithes  f 

"  Wer*  ht  mealed 

With  that  which  he  eorreete.**— Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

Were  he  fed,  or  filled,  with  that  which  he  now  denounces ; 
or  had  he  made  his  meal  on  this  vice,  which  he  now 
corrects. 

"  Jiuf  ffou  ehall  have  pour  hoeom  on  this  wretch." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

You  shall  have  your  revenge ;  yon  shall  unload  your  bosom. 

"  The  old  fantaetical  Duke  of  dark  comere.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

Schlegel,  the  finest  of  Shakspere's  critics  (as  Hailitt 
was  the  finest  conunentator),  has  some  admirable  remarlu, 
in  his  "LxcTuaxs  on  Dkam atic  Aax  ahd  Litzaaturx," 
concerning  the  character  of  the  Duke,  and  the  masterly  way 
in  which  Shakspere  contrives  incidentally  to  give  a  satirical 
cut  at  his  peculiarities  from  the  mouth  of  Lucio.  The  Duke 
loves  justice  and  truth,  but  it  is  his  "crotchet**  to  attain 
them  by  crooked  ways,  and  by  lurking  in  disguises.  "  The 
interest,**  says  Schlegel,  "  reposes  altogether  on  the  action ; 
curiosity  constitutes  no  part  of  our  delight,  for  the  Duke,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  monk,  is  always  present  to  watch  over  his 
dangerous  representatives,  and  to  avert  every  evil  which 
could  possibly  be  apprehended.  The  Duke  acts  the  part  of 
the  monk  naturally,  even  to  deception ;  he  unites  in  his  per- 
son the  wisdom  of  the  priest  and  the  prince.  His  wisdom  is 
merely  fond  of  too  roundabout  ways ;  his  vanity  is  flattered 
by  acting  invisibly,  like  an  earthly  providence ;  he  is  more 
entertained  with  overheazing  his  subjects  than  governing 
them  in  the  ordinary  manner.  As  he  at  last  extends  pardon 
to  all  the  guilty,  we  do  not  see  how  his  original  piupose  of 
restoring  the  strictness  of  the  laws,  by  committing  the  exe- 
cution of  them  to  other  hands,  has  in  anywise  been  accom- 
plished." Haxlitt  thinks  he  was  "  more  absorbed  in  his  own 
plots  and  gravity  than  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  state ; 
more  tenacious  of  his  own  character  than  attentive  to  the 
feelings  and  apprehensions  of  others.**  All  this  seems  true, 
and  yet  we  feel  that  the  Duke,  however  "  fantastical,**  is  an 
amiable  man :  he  loves  Justice,  but  mercy  still  more. 

"  Thie  deed  unehapee  m«  quite."— Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

This  crime  changes  my  natural  shape,  and  deforms  my 
authority. 


"  Do  not  haniA  reason 

For  imequaiHt.**— Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

Do  not  consider  me  insane,  nor  reftase  to  hear  my 
bacanae  of  my  inferior  rank  to  my  oppressor. 


"  Bui  lei  jfonr  reason  serve 

To  make  the  truth  appear  where  it  seewu  hid; 
And  hide  the  false  seems  true.**— Act  Y.,  Scene  1. 

Make  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid;  and  hide,  or  dis- 
miss from  your  mind,  the  false  which  seems  true.  The  exact 
meaning  is  not  certain,  the  discrepancy  being  probably  in- 


duced by  the  equivocal  use  of  the  words,  "  hid"  and  "hide." 
Mr.  Malone  goes  a  little  out  of  the  way  to  explain  the  pas- 
sage. He  says,  *'  And  for  ever  hide— that  i^  plunge  into 
eternal  darkness,  the  false  one ;  that  is,  Angelo,  who  now 
seems  honest"  By  what  species  of  logic  this  prodigioos 
reading  of  the  simple  word  "  hide"  can  be  Justified,  is  no 
more  apparent  than  the  preternatural  power  by  whidi  the 
Duke  should  have  the  means  of  plunging  a  man  into  "  eter- 
nal darkness.** 

"  Like  doth  quit  like,  and  *  Measure*  still  'for  Jfeamrc.'" 

Act  v.,  Scene  1. 

"  The  play,"  says  Schlegel,  "  takes  improperly  its  name 
from  the  punishment :  the  sense  of  the  whole  is  properly  the 
triumph  of  mercy  over  strict  Justice ;  no  man  being  himself 
so  secure  from  error  as  to  be  entitied  to  deal  it  out  among 
his  equals.  The  most  beautiAil  ornament  of  this  composi- 
tion is  the  character  of  Isabella,  who,  in  the  intention  of 
taking  the  veil,  allows  herself  to  be  prevailed  on  by  pious 
love  again  to  tread  the  perplexing  ways  of  the  world ;  while 
the  heavenly  purity  of  her  mind  is  not  even  stained  with  one 
unholy  thought  by  the  general  corruption :  in  the  humble 
robes  of  the  novice  of  a  nunnery,  she  is  a  true  angel  of 
light."  The  following  subtie  remarks  are  made  by  Hashtt : 
— «« This  is  a  play  as  f^  of  genius  as  it  is  of  wis^Unn.  But 
there  is  a  general  want  of  passion ;  the  affections  are  at  a 
stand ;  our  sympathies  are  repulsed  and  defeated  in  all  di- 
rections. The  only  passion  which  influence  the  story,  ii 
that  of  Angelo;  and  yet  he  seems  to  have  a  much  greater 
passion  for  hypocrisy  than  for  his  mistress.  Neither  arc  we 
greatiy  enamoured  of  Isabella*s  rigid  chastity,  though  she 
could  not  act  otherwise  than  she  did.  We  do  not  feel  the 
same  confidence  in  the  virtue  that  Is  'sublimely  good'  at 
another's  expense,  as  if  it  had  been  put  to  some  less  disin- 
terested triaL"  The  same  writer,  affcer  remarking  on  the 
eqtdvocal  character  and  situation  in  the  drama  of  the  Duke, 
Claudio,  and  the  love  of  Mariana  for  Angelo,  at  whose  con- 
duct we  revolt,  adds,  that  " in  this  respect  there  maybe  said 
to  be  a  general  system  of  cross-purposes  between  the  feelings 
of  the  different  diaracters,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  reader 
or  the  audience."  Coleridge  says  that  this  play  is,  to  him, 
"the  most  painfull — say  rather,  the  only  painfhl  part  of 
Shakspere's  genuine  works."  The  reasons  he  assigns,  how- 
ever, are  rather  poor  and  conventionaL 

"IparUpthink 

A  due  einceritjf  governed  his  deeds. 

Till  he  did  look  on  me.**— Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

This  was  not  only  true,  but  it  Is  a  beautiftil  trait  in  the 
character  of  Isabel  that  she  should  be  so  tarffiiviag  as  to 
admit  the  fkct ;  and,  at  the  passionate  intercession  of  Ma- 
riana, make  it  a  plea  for  the  sparing  of  Angelo's  life.  Dr. 
Johnson  is  shocked  at  this  forgiving  disposition  in  Isabel, 
and  propounds  the  moral,  "  that  women  think  ill  of  nothing 
that  raises  the  credit  of  their  beauty,  and  are  ready,  however 
virtuous,  to  pardon  any  act  which  they  think  incited  by  their 
own  charms."  He  ventures  this  opinion,  however,  by  saying, 
"  I  am  afhdd,  our  varlet  poet  intended  to  inculcate,  that 
women,"  &c.  What  must  the  Doctor  have  thought  of  Shak- 
spere, and  what  of  himself?  However  Shakspere  mi|^t  sink 
and  dwindle  in  his  comparison,  it  was  hardly  fair,  notwith- 
standing, to  saddle  the  "  varlet"  with  the  intention  of  incul- 
cating so  illiberal  a  calumny.  It  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  Shakspere,  that  he  never  "  ineulcates"  any- 
thing ;  he  leaves  people  to  find  what  they  can. 

R.  H.  H. 
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HE  sparkling  comedy  of"  Much  Ado  about  Nothinq"  is  like  one  of  those 
feminine  fascinators,  who,  in  real  life — despite  of  some  irregularity  of 
feature  and  some  trifling  incongruities  of  conduct— charm  all  beholders, 
and  convert  the  sternest  would-be  critics  into  delighted  admirers.  The 
comic  and  serious  portions  of  the  dialogue  relieve  each  other  admirably. 
There  is  rather  too  much  salt,  perhaps,  and  that  not  invariably  attic,  in 
the  verbal  encounters  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice ;  but  the  combatants  are, 
at  any  rate,  always  alive,  and  never  fail,  either  in  reading  or  on  the  stage, 
to  infuse  a  portion  of  their  superabundant  vitality  into  the  most  lethargic  spec- 
tator or  reader.  The  better  natures,  too,  of  this  cantankerous  pair,  "  too  wise  to 
woo  peaceably,"  are  finely  drawn  forth  by  the  wrongs  of  the  amiable  Hero.  The 
tender  friendship,  and  instinctive  glowing  scorn  of  meanness,  falsehood,  and 
cruelty,  evinced  by  Beatrice  on  this  trying  occasion,  however  vehemently  ex- 
pressed, are  to  us  proof  potential  that  she  is  no  less  capable  of  ardent,  genuine 
love :  of  "taming  her  wild  heart  to  the  loving  hand"  of  any  gallant  possessing 
sufficient  sense  and  sympathy  to  feel  and  appreciate  its  inner  and  less  obvious 
qualities.  The  meridian  sunbeams  do  not  the  less  warm  and  invigorate  the 
earth,  because  they  flicker  in  our  eyes,  and  will  not  indulge  them  in  a  long  and 
placid  gaze.  Marriage,  to  such  natures  as  those  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice, 
comes  like  evening,  with  its  illumined  clouds,  its  softened  lights,  and  balmier 
odours.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  doubt  for  a  moment,  even  with  Mr. 
Campbell,  that  these  brilliant  lovers,  when  they  thoroughly  understood  each 
jr/,  other,  led  very  harmonious  and  contented  lives.  Of  the  depth  of  Benedick's  sentiment, "  the 
'  -^  '  wise  may  make  some  scruple  of  a  doubt,"  although  the  tendency  of  evidence  is,  upon  the 
whole,  decidedly  in  his  favour ;  but  Beatrice,  our  life  upon  it,  subsided  into  a  charming,  reasonable  wife, 
and  a  most  affectionate,  devoted  mother. 

Of  the  serious  characters,  the  Friar  is  the  only  one  to  whom  we  can  thoroughly  accord  our  personal 
liking.  Goodness  and  wisdom  seem  to  stand  on  either  side  of  him,  as  visible  supporters.  His  speeches, 
in  what  may  be  termed  the  accusation  scene,  are  perhaps  the  finest  things  in  the  play.  Don  Pedro,  how- 
ever, and  his  bastard  Brother,  Leonato,  Antonio,  and  Claudio,  are  all  exhibited  with  Shakspere's  usual 
nicety  of  discrimination,  and  enlivened  with  numerous  masterly  touches  of  poetic  truth. 

Merely  to  name  that  marvellous  "  pretty  piece  of  flesh,"  Dogberry,  is  to  give  signal  for  "  the  lungs 
to  crow  like  chanticleer."  Blessings  on  his  good-nature  and  his  bad  grammar  I  We  respect  the  one, 
while  laughing  at  the  other.  "  Truly,  he  would  not  hang  a  dog  with  his  good  will ;  much  more  a  man 
who  hath  any  honesty  in  him."  When  the  heart  speaks,  there  is  no  fear  of  a  blunder.  In  this  feeling, 
honest  Dogberry,  thou  wert  the  "  right  master  constable,"  after  all. — Afiectionately  we  commit  thee  t5 
thy  pleasant  destiny.  Happy,  and  making  happy,  long  mayst  thou  bestride  thine  innocent  hobby,  charg- 
ing watchmen  and  detecting  plots,  till  thou  and  the  world  grow  tired  of  each  other.  Methinks  we  see 
thee  at  this  moment,  cantering  off,  Goodman  Verges  seated  humbly  behind  thee  ("  if  two  men  ride  of  a 
horse,  one  must  ride  behind"),  yet  turning  round  benignantly  to  vent  the  pregnant  admonition  to  thine 
admiring  satellites,  "  An  there  be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up  ME ! "  And  so  they  will,  of 
coarse.  Depend  upon  it,  your  worship  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  once  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  thine  erudite  exposition  of  "  the  statues,"  and  sitting  with  the  docility  of  little 
children  at  the  foot  of  the  learned  tribunal  over  which  (in  the  richest  of  thy  two  justly -vaunted  gowns) 
thou  presidest  with  a  dignity  so  amusing  and  so  self-complacent 

"  Much  Ado  about  Nothino  "  was  originally  published  in  quarto,  and  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall, 
August  23,  1600.  The  serious  incidents  of  the  plot,  in  their  main  features,  appear  to  have  been  derived 
from  one  of  the  "  Cent  Histoireb  Tragiques"  of  Belleforest,  who  in  his  turn  copied  from  the  Italian 

novelist,  Bandella 

J.  O. 
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Scene  I. — Before  Leonato'b  Hotue. 

Enitr  Leonato,  Hbko,  BeAtRice,  atid  olheri, 
wilh  a  MetMnger. 

Lron.  1  leam  in  thii  letter,  that  Don  Pedro  of 
Arregon  comei  thii  night  to  Menina. 

Mtu.  He  is  very  neai  by  thii;  he  wai  not 
three  l«agnet  off  when  1  left  bim. 

Lron.  How  many  gentlemen  have  you  lost  in 
Ibi]  action  ? 

Meu.  Bui  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name. 

Leon.  Avictoryutwice  itself  when  theachiever 


brings  home  full  numben.  I  find  here,  that  Don 
Pedro  bath  bestowed  much  honour  on  ft  young 
Florentine,  called  Claudio. 

Men.  Much  deserved  on  his  part,  and  equally 
remembered  by  Don  Pedro:  be  bath  borne  bim* 
self  beyond  the  promise  of  his  age;  doing,  in  the 
figure  of  B  lamb,  the  feats  of  a  lion :  he  bath,  in- 
deed, better  bettered  expectation,  than  you  must 
aspect  of  me  to  tell  you  bow. 

Leon.  He  hath  an  uncle  here  in  Messma  will 
be  very  much  glad  of  it. 

ifeu.  1  have  already  delivered  him  letters,  and 


there  appears  much  joy  in  him ;  even  to  much, 
that  joy  could  not  shew  iUelf  modest  enough 
without  a  badge  of  biltemeas. 

Leon.  Did  he  break  out  into  t«ar6? 

Afeu.   In  great  measure. 

Leon.  A  kiud  overflow  of  ku>dneaa.  There  are 
no  faces  truer  llinn  those  that  are  so  washed.  How 
much  better  is  it  to  weep  at  joy,  than  to  joy  at 
weeping  1 

Bent.  I  pray  you,  is  Signior  Montanlo  returned 
from  tlie  wars,  or  no  ? 


Mess.  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady;  there 
ras  none  such  in  the  army  of  any  sort. 
Leon,  What  is  he  that  you  ask  far,  niece? 
Jlero.  My  cousin  means  Signior  Benedick,  of 


s  returned ;  and  as  pleasant  as 


Meat.  O,  h( 

Beat.  He  set  up  hi«  bills  here  in  Messina,  and 
challenged  Cupid  at  the  flight:  and  my  uncle's 
foul,  reading  the  challenge,  Buhscribed  for  Cupid, 
and  challenged  him  at  the  bird-bolt. — I  pray  you, 


how  many  hath  hekilledandeatenin  these  wars? 
But  how  many  hath  he  killed?  for  indeed,  I 
promised  to  eat  all  of  his  killing. 

Leon.  Faith,  niece,  you  tax  Signior  Benedick 
too  much;  but  he'll  be  meet  with  you,  1  doubt 

Men.  He  hath  donegood  service,  lady,  in  these 

Beat.  You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hath  holp 
to  eat  it:  he  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man,  he 
hath  an  excellent  stomach. 

Meu.  And  a  good  soldier  too,  lady. 

Beat.  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady ;  but  what 
is  he  to  a  lord  7 

Men.  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a  man ; 
stuffed  with  all  honourable  virtues. 

Beat.  It  is  so,  indeed;  he  is  no  less  than  a 
stuffed  man:  hut  for  the  stufiing — well,  we  are 
all  mortal. 


Leon.  You  must  not,  sir,  mistake  my  niece: 
there  is  a  kind  of  meny  war  betwixt  Signior 
Benedick  and  her :  they  never  meet  but  there  is 
a  skirmish  of  wit  between  them. 

Heat.  Alas,  he  gets  nothing  by  that.  In  our 
last  conflict,  four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting  ofT, 
and  now  is  the  whole  man  governed  with  one: 
so  that  if  he  have  wit  enough  to  keep  himself 
warm,  let  him  bear  it  for  a  difference  between 
himself  and  his  hone ;  for  it  ia  all  the  wealth 
that  he  hath  lefl,  to  be  known  a  reasonable 
creature. — Who  is  his  companion  now?  He 
hath  every  month  a  new  sworn  brother. 

Men.  Is  it  possible? 

Beat.  Very  easily  possible:  he  wears  hia  faith 
but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat,  it  ever  change!  with 
the  next  block. 

Men.  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in 
yoiu:  books. 
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Beat.  No:  an  he  were,  I  would  burn  my 
study.  But,  I  pray  you,  who  is  his  companion  ? 
Is  there  no  young  aquarer  now,  that  will  make 
a  voyage  with  him  to  the  devil? 

Mes$.  He  is  most  in  the  company  of  the  right 
noble  Claudio. 

Beat.  O  Lord !  he  will  hang  upon  him  like  a 
disease  :  he  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence, 
and  the  taker  runs  presently  mad.  God  help  the 
noble  Claudio !  if  he  have  caught  the  Benedick, 
it  will  cost  him  a  thousand  pound  ere  he  be  cured. 

Mess,  I  will  hold  friends  with  you,  lady. 

Beat.  Do,  good  friend. 

Leon.  You  will  never  run  mad,  niece. 

Beat.  No,  not  till  a  hot  January. 

Mess.  Don  Pedro  is  approached. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  attended  by  Balthazar  and 
others;  Don  John,  Claudio,  and  Benedick.. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  Signior  Leonato,  you  are 
come  to  meet  your  trouble :  the  fashion  of  the 
world  is  to  avoid  cost,  and  you  encounter  it. 

Leon.  Never  came  trouble  to  my  ho^se  in  the 
likeness  of  your  grace :  for  trouble  being  gone, 
comfort  should  remain ;  but  when  you  depart  from 
me,  sorrow  abides,  and  happiness  takes  his  leave. 

D.  Pedro,  You  embrace  your  charge  too  wil- 
lingly.— I  think  this  is  your  daughter. 

Leon.  Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me  so. 

Bene.  Were  you  in  doubt,  sir,  that  you  asked  her  ? 

Leon.  Signior  Benedick,  no ;  for  then  were  you 
a  child. 

2).  Pedro.  You  have  it  full.  Benedick:  we 
may  guess  by  this  what  you  are,  being  a  man. 
Truly  the  lady  fathers  herself. — Be  happy,  lady! 
for  you  are  like  an  honourable  father. 

Bene.  If  Signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she 
would  not  have  his  head  on  her  shoulders  for  all 
Messina,  as  like  him  as  she  is. 

Beat.  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking, 
Signior  Benedick ;  nobody  marks  you. 

Bene.  What,  my  dear  lady  Disdain !  are  you 
yet  living? 

Beat.  Is  it  possible  disdain  should  die,  while 
she  hath  such  meet  food  to  feed  it,  as  Signior 
Benedick?  Courtesy  itself  must  convert  to  dis- 
dain, if  you  come  in  her  presence. 

Bene.  Then  is  courtesy  a  turncoat  But  it 
is  certain,  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  ex- 
cepted: and  I  would  I  could  find  in  my  heart  that 
I  had  not  a  hard  heart ;  for  truly  I  love  none. 

Beat.  A  dear  happiness  to  women ;  they  would 
else  have  been  troubled  with  a  pernicious  suitor. 
I  thank  God,  and  my  cold  blood,  I  am  of  your 
humour  for  that ;  I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark 
at  a  crow,  than  a  man  swear  he  loves  me. 

Bene.  God  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that 


mind !  so  some  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scapa 
a  predestinate  scratched  face. 

Beat.  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an 
't  were  such  a  face  *as  yours  were.^ 

Bene.  Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher. 

Beat,  A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a 
beast  of  yours. 

Bene.  1  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your 
tongue ;  and  so  good  a  continuer.  But  keep  your 
way  o'  God*8  name ;  I  have  done. 

Beat.  You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick ;  I 
know  you  of  old. 

D.  Pedro.  This  is  the  sum  of  all :  Leonato— 
Signior  Claudio  and  Signior  Benedick — ^my  dear 
friend  Leonato  hath  invited  you  all.  I  tell  him 
we  shall  stay  here  at  the  least  a  month ;  and  he 
heartily  prays  some  occasion  may  detain  us 
longer.  I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but 
prays  from  his  heart 

Leon.  If  you  swear,  my  lord,  you  shall  not  be 
forsworn. — Let  me  bid  you  welcome,  my  lord : 
being  reconciled  to  the  prince  your  brother,  I 
owe  you  all  duty. 

D.  John.  I  thank  you:  I  am  not  of  many 
words,  but  I  thank  you. 

Leon.  Please  it  your  grace  lead  on  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Your  hand,  Leonato;  we  will  go 
together.    {^Exeunt  all  but  Benedick  Sf  Claudio. 

Claud.  Benedick,  didst  thou  note  the  daughter 
of  Signior  Leonato  ? 

Bene.  I  noted  her  not ;  but  I  looked  on  her. 

Claud.  Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady  ? 

Bene.  Do  you  question  me  as  an  honest  man 
should  do,  for  my  simple  true  judgment;  or  would 
you  have  me  speak  after  my  custom,  as  being  a 
professed  tyrant  to  their  sex  ? 

Claud.  No,  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  sober  judg- 
ment 

Bene.  Why,  i' faith,  methinks  she  is  too  low 
for  a  high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise,  and 
too  little  for  a  great  praise:  only  this  com- 
mendation I  can  afford  her ;  that  were  she  other 
than  she  is,  she  were  unhandsome ;  and  being  no 
other  but  as  she  is,  I  do  not  like  her. 

Claud.  Thou  thinkest  I  am  in  sport;  I  pray 
thee  tell  me  truly  how  thou  likest  her. 

Bene.  Would  you  buy  her,  that  you  enquire 
after  her? 

Claud.  Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel? 

Bene.  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into.  But 
speak  you  this  with  a  sad  brow  ?  or  do  you  play 
the  flouting  Jack ;  to  tell  us  Cupid  is  a  good  hare- 
finder,  and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter?  Come,  in 
what  key  shall  a  man  take  you,  to  go  in  the  song? 

Claud.  In  mine  eye,  she  is  the  sweetest  lady 
that  ever  I  looked  on. 

Bene.  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles,  and  I 
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see  no  such  matter :  there 's  her  cousin,  an  she 
were  not  possessed  with  a  fury,  exceeds  her  as 
much  in  beauty  as  the  first  of  May  doth  the  last 
of  December.  But  I  hope  ydu  have  no  intent  to 
turn  husband ;  have  you  ? 

Claud,  I  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though  I  had 
sworn  the  contrary,  if  Hero  would  be  my  wife. 

Bene,  Is  it  come  to  this,  i'  faith  ?  Hath  not 
the  world  one  man  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with 
suspicion?  shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  three- 
score again  ?  Go  to,  i'  faith :  an  thou  wilt  needs 
thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke,  wear  the  print  of  it, 
and  sigh  away  Sundays.  Look,  Don  Pedro  is 
returned  to  seek  you. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 

D,  Pedro.  What  secret  hath  held  you  here, 
that  you  followed  not  to  Leonato's  ? 

Bene,  I  would  your  grace  would  constrain  me 
to  tell. 

D.  Pedro.  I  charge  thee  on  thy  allegiance. 

Bene.  You  hear.  Count  Claudio :  I  can  be  secret 
as  a  dumb  man,  I  would  have  you  think  so ;  but  on 
my  allegiance — ^mark  you  this,  on  my  allegiance : 
— He  is  in  love.  With  who? — now  that  is  your 
grace's  part.  Mark  how  short  his  answer  is : — 
With  Hero,  Leonato's  short  daughter. 

Claud.  If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  uttered. 

Bene.  Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord :  "  It  is  not 
so,  nor  'twas  not  so;  but,  indeed,  God  forbid  it 
should  be  so.'* 

Claud.  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly,  God 
forbid  it  should  be  otherwise. 

D.  Pedro.  Amen,  if  you  love  her;  for  the  lady 
is  very  well  worthy. 

Claud,  You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro,  By  my  troth,  I  speak  my  thought. 

Claud,  And  in  faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

Bene.  And  by  my  two  faiths  and  troths,  my 
lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

Claud.  That  I  love  her,  I  feel. 

D.  Pedro.  That  she  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene.  That  I  neither  feel  how  she  should  be 
loved,  nor  know  how  she  should  be  worthy,  is  the 
opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me ;  I  will  die 
in  it  at  the  stake. 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic 
in  the  despite  of  beauty. 

Claud.  And  never  could  maintain  his  part,  but 
in  the  force  of  his  will. 

Bene.  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank 
her ;  that  she  brought  me  up,  I  likewise  give  her 
most  humble  thanks :  but  that  I  will  have  a  re- 
cheat  winded  in  my  forehead,  or  hang  my  bugle 
in  an  invisible  baldrick,  all  women  shall  pardon 
me.  Because  I  will  not  do  them  the  wrong  to 
mistrust  any,  I  will  do  myself  the  right  to  trust 


none ;  and  the  fine  is  (for  the  which  I  may  go 
the  finer)  I  will  live  a  bachelor. 

D.  Pedro.  1  shall  see  thee,  ere  I  die,  look  pale 
with  love. 

Bene.  With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with  hun- 
ger, my  lord ;  not  with  love :  prove  that  ever  I 
lose  more  blood  with  love  than  I  will  get  again 
with  drinking,  pick  out  mine  eyes  with  a  ballad- 
maker's  pen,  and  hang  me  up  at  the  door  of  a 
brothel-house,  for  the  sign  of  blind  Cupid. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  if  ever  thou  dost  fall  from  this 
faith,  thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  argument 

Bene.  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat, 
and  shoot  at  me :  and  he  that  hits  me,  let  him  be 
clapped  on  the  shoulder,  and  caUed  Adam. 

D.  Pedro,  Well,  as  time  shall  try : 
''  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke." 

Bene.  The  savage  bull  may ;  but  if  ever  the 
sensible  Benedick  bear  it,  pluck  off  the  bull's 
horns  and  set  them  in  my  forehead :  and  let  me 
be  vilely  painted;  and  in  such  great  letters  as 
they  write,  "Here  is  good  horse  to  hire,"  let 
them  signify  under  my  sign,  *'  Here  you  may 
see  Benedick  Uie  married  man." 

Claud.  If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou  wouldst 
be  horn-mad. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  all  his 
quiver  in  Venice,  thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly. 

Bene.  I  look  for  an  earthquake  too,  then. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  you  will  temporise  with  the 
hours.  In  the  mean  time,  good  Signior  Benedick, 
repair  to  Leonato's ;  commend  me  to  him,  and  tell 
him  I  will  not  fail  him  at  supper;  for  indeed  he 
hath  made  great  preparation. 

Bene.  I  have  almost  matter  enough'  in  me  for 
such  an  embassage ;  and  so  I  commit  you — 

Claud.  "To  the  tuition  of  God.  From  my 
house,"  (if  I  had  it)— • 

D,  Pedro.  "  The  sixth  of  July :  your  loving 
friend,  Benedick." 

Bene.  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not  The  body  ci 
your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with  finag- 
ments,  and  the  guards  are  but  slightly  basted  on 
neither:  ere  you  float  old  ends  any  further,  exa- 
mine your  conscience;  and  so  I  leave  you.  [^EjoU 

Claud.  My  liege,  your  highness  now  may  do 
me  good. 

D.  Pedro.  My  love  is  ihine  to  teach ;  teach  it 
but  how, 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn 
Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good. 

Claud.  Hath  Leonato  any  son,  my  lord? 

D.  Pedro.  No  child  but  Hero,  she 's  his  only  heir : 
Dost  thou  affect  her,  Claudio? 

Claud.  O,  my  lord, 

When  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 
I  looked  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye. 
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That  Uked,  but  had  a  rougher  taak  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love: 
But  now  I  am  returned,  and  that  war-thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires, 
All  prompting  me  how  fair  young  Hero  is ; 
Sajring,  I  liked  her  ere  I  went  to  wars. 

D,  Pedro,  Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently, 
And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words. 
If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it ; 
And  I  will  break  with  her  and  with  her  father. 
And  thou  ahalt  have  her.     Was 't  not  to  this  end 
Ihat  thou  began*st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story? 

ClmmL  How  sweetly  do  you  minister  to  love, 
That  know  love's  grief  by  his  complexion ! 
But  lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem, 
I  would  have  salved  it  with  a  longer  treatise. 

i>.  Pedro,  What  need  the  bridge  much  broader 
than  the  flood? 
The  fairest  grant  is  the  necessity : 
Look,  what  will  serve  is  fit :  't  is  once,  thou  lov'st ; 
And  I  will  fit  thee  with  the  remedy. 
I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to-night ; 
I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise, 
And  tell  fair  Hero  I  am  Claudio ; 
And  in  her  bosom  1 11  unclasp  my  heart, 
And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force 
And  strong  encounter  of  my  amorous  tale : 
Then,  after,  to  her  father  will  I  break ; 
And  the  conclusion  is,  she  shall  be  thine : 
In  practice  let  us  put  it  presentiy.  \_Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — A  Boom  in  Lbonato*s  House. 

Enter  Lbonato  and  Antonio. 

Leon.  How  now,  brother?  Where  is  my  cousin, 
your  son  ?   Hath  he  provided  this  music  ? 

AnL  He  is  very  busy  about  it.  But,  brother,  I 
can  tell  you  strange  news  that  you  yet  dreamed 
not  of. 

Leon.  Are  they  good? 

Ant.  As  the  event  stamps  them ;  but  they  have  a 
good  cover,  they  shew  well  outward.  The  prince 
and  Count  Claudio,  walking  in  a  thick-pleached 
alley  in  my  orohard,  were  thus  much  overheard  by 
a  man  of  mine :  the  prince  discovered  to  Claudio 
that  he  loved  my  niece  your  daughter,  and  meant 
to  acknowledge  it  this  night  in  a  dance;  and,  if 
he  found  her  accordant,  he  meant  to  take  the 
present  time  by  the  top,  and  instantly  break  with 
you  of  it. 

Leon.  Hath  the  fellow  any  wit  that  told  you  this  ? 

Ant.  A  good  sharp  fellow.  I  will  send  for  him, 
and  question  him  yourself. 

Leon.  No,  no;  we  will  hold  it  as  a  droam  till  it 
appear  itaelf :  but  I  will  acquaint  my  daughter 


withal,  that  she  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  an 
answer,  if  peradventure  thb  be  true.  Go  you,  and 
tell  her  of  it  [Several  pereons  cross  the  stage. 
Cousins,  you  know  what  you  have  to  do. — O,  I 
cry  you  mercy,  friend ;  go  you  with  me,  and  I 
will  use  your  skill. — Good  cousins,  have  a  care 
this  busy  time.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Another  Boom  m  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Don  John  and  Conrade. 

Con.  What  the  goujere,  my  lord !  why  are  you 
thus  out  of  measuro  sad  ? 

2>.  John.  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion 
that  breeds  it,  therefore  the  sadness  is  without 
limit. 

Con.  You  should  hear  reason. 

D.  John.  And  when  I  have  heard  it,  what  bless- 
ing bringeth  it 

Con.  If  not  a  present  remedy,  yet  a  patient 
sufferance. 

D.  John.  I  wonder  that  thou,  being  (as  thou 
sayst  thou  art)  bom  under  Saturn,  goest  about  to 
apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mischief. 
I  cannot  hide  what  I  am:  I  must  be  sad  when  I 
have  cause,  and  smile  at  no  man's  jests ;  eat  when 
I  have  stomach,  and  wait  for  no  man's  leisure ; 
sleep  when  I  am  drowsy,  and  tend  to  no  man's 
business ;  laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and  claw  no 
man  in  his  humour. 

Con.  Yea,  but  you  must  not  make  the  full  show 
of  this,  till  you  may  do  it  without  controlment  You 
have  of  late  stood  out  against  yoiur  brother,  and 
he  has  ta'en  you  newly  into  his  grace ;  where  it  is 
impossible  you  should  take  true  root,  but  by  the 
fair  weather  that  you  make  yourself:  it  is  needftd 
that  you  frame  the  season  for  your  own  harvest. 

D.  John.  1  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge, 
than  a  rose  in  his  grace;  and  it  better  fits  my 
blood  to  be  disdained  of  all,  than  to  fashion 
a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any:  in  this,  though 
I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering  honest  man, 
it  must  not  be  denied  that  I  am  a  plain-deal- 
ing villain.  I  am  trusted  with  a  muzzle,  and 
enfranchised  with  a  clog;  therefore  I  have  de- 
creed not  to  sing  in  my  cage.  If  I  had  my 
mouth,  I  would  bite;  if  I  had  my  liberty,  I 
would  do  my  liking:  in  the  mean  time,  let  me 
be  that  I  am,  and  seek  not  to  alter  me. 

Con.  Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discontent? 

D.  John.  I  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it  only. 
— ^Who  comes  here?  What  news,  Borachio? 

Enter  Borachio. 

Bora.  I  came  yonder  from  a  great  supper; 
the  prince,  your  brother,  is  royally  entertained 
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by  Leonato ;  and  I  can  give  you  intelligence  of 
an  intended  marriage. 

Z).  John,  Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build 
mischief  on  ?  What  is  he  for  a  fool,  that  betroths 
himself  to  unquietness? 

Borcu  Marry,  it  is  your  brother's  right  hand. 

Z).  John,  Who?  the  most  exquisite  Claudio? 

Bora,  Even  he. 

D,  John,  A  proper  squire!  and  who,  and 
who?  which  way  looks  he? 

Bora,  Marry,  on  Hero,  the  daughter  and  heir 
of  Leonato. 

D,  John,  A  very  forward  March-chick!  How 
came  you  to  this  ? 

Bora,  Being  entertained  for  a  perfumer,  as  I 
was  smoking  a  musty  room,  comes  me  the  prince 


and  Claudio,  hand  in  hand,  in  sad  conference: 
I  whipt  me  behind  the  arras;  and  there  heard 
it  agreed  upon,  that  the  prince  should  woo  Hero 
for  himself,  and,  having  obtained  her,  give  her 
to  Count  Claudio. 

D,  John,  Come,  come,  let  ns  thither;  this 
may  prove  food  to  my  displeasure :  that  young 
start-up  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  overthrow ;  if 
I  can  cross  him  any  way,  I  bless  myself  every 
way:  you  are  both  sure,  and  will  assist  me? 

Con,  To  the  death,  my  lord. 

D,  John,  Let  us  to  the  great  supper;  their 
cheer  is  the  greater  that  I  am  subdued.  '  Would 
the  cook  were  of  my  mind  I — Shall  we  go  prove 
what 's  to  be  done? 

Bora,  We  *ll  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

[^Exeunt, 


\    J        t    •      V 


^ 


Scene  I. — A  HaU  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Leonato,  Antonio,  Hero,  Beatrice, 

and  others, 

Leon,  Was  not  Count  John  here  at  supper? 

Ant.  I  saw  him  not. 

Beat,  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks!  I 
never  can  see  him,  but  I  am  heartburned  an  hour 
after.  « 

Hero,  He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition. 

Beat,  He  were  an  excellent  man  that  were 
made  just  in  the  midway  between  him  and 
Benedick :  the  one  is  too  like  an  image,  and  says 
nothing ;  and  the  other  too  like  my  lady's  eldest 
son,  evermore  tattling. 

Leon,  Then  half  Signior  Benedick's  tongue 
in  Count  John's  mouth,  and  half  Count  John's 
melancholy  in  Signior  Benedick's  face — 

Beat,  With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot,  uncle, 
and  money  enough  in  his  purse,  such  a  man 
would  win  any  woman  in  the  world — ^if  he  could 
get  her  good  will. 


Leon,  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never  get 
thee  a  husband,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue. 

Ant,  In  faith,  she  is  too  curst 

Beat,  Too  curst  is  more  than  curst.  I  shall 
lessen  God's  sending  that  way:  for  it  is  said, 
<'  God  sends  a  curst  cow  short  horns ; "  but  to  a 
cow  too  curst,  He  sends  none. 

Leon,  So,  by  being  too  curst,  God  will  send 
you  no  horns. 

Beat.  Just,  if  he  send  me  no  husband;  for  the 
which  blessing  I  am  at  Him  upon  my  knees  every 
morning  and  evening.  Lord!  I  could  not  endure 
a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his  face ;  I  bad  rather 
lie  in  the  woollen. 

Leon.  You  may  Ught  upon  a  husband  that  hath 
no  beard. 

Beat,  What'should  I  do  with  him?  dress  him 
in  my  apparel,  and  make  him  my  waiting  gentle- 
woman ?  He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a 
youth ;  and  he  that  hath  no  beard  is  less  than  a 
man :  and  he  that  is  more  than  a  youth,  is  not 
for  me;  and  he  that  is  less  than  a  man,  I  am  not 
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far  him.   Therefore,  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in 
earnest  of  the  bearherd,  and  lead  his  apes  into 

hen. 

Leon.  Well  then,  go  you  into  hell? 

Beat.  No;  hut  to  the  gate ;  and  there  will  the 
devil  meet  me,  like  an  old  cuckold,  with  horns  on 
his  head,  and  say,  **  Get  you  to  heaven,  Beatrice, 
get  you  to  heaven ;  here 's  no  place  for  you 
maids :  '*  so  deliver  I  up  my  apes,  and  away  to 
Saint  Peter  for  the  heavens :  he  shews  me  where 
the  bachelors  siti  and  there  live  we  as  merry  as 
the  day  is  long. 

AtU.  Well,  niece,  [7\)  Hero.]  I  trust  you  will 
he  ruled  by  your  father. 

Beat.  Yes,  faith ;  it  is  my  cousin's  duty  to  make 
courtesy,  and  say,  "  Father,  as  it  please  you : " 
hut  yet  for  aU  that,  cousin,  let  him  be  a  handsome 
fellow ;  or  else  make  another  courtesy,  and  say, 
"Father,  as  it  please  me." 

Leon.  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  you  one  day 
fitted  with  a  husband. 

Beat.  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other 
metal  than  earth.  Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman 
to  he  over-mastered  with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust? 
to  make  an  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  way- 
ward marl?  No,  uncle,  I'll  none:  Adam's  sons 
are  my  brethren ;  and  tndy,  I  hold  it  a  sin  to 
match  in  my  kindred. 

Leom,  Daughter,  remember  what  I  told  you : 
if  the  prince  do  solicit  you  in  that  kind,  you  know 
your  answer. 

Beat,  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin, 
if  you  be  not  wooed  in  good  time :  if  the  prince 
he  too  important,  tell  him  there  is  measure  in 
everything,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer.  For 
hear  me,  Hero ;  wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting, 
is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque-pace : 
the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig, 
and  full  as  fantastical ;  the  wedding,  mannerly 
modest,  as  a  measure  full  of  state  and  ancientry ; 
snd  then  comes  repentance,  and,  with  his  bad 
legs,  falls  into  the  cinque-pace  faster  and  faster, 
till  he  sink  into  his  grave. 

Leon.  Cousin,  you  apprehend  passing  shrewdly. 

Beat.  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle ;  I  can  see  a 
church  by  daylight 

Leon.  The  revellers  are  entering ;  brother,  make 
good  room. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  Bal- 
THAZAE,  Don  John,  Borachio,  Margaret, 
Ursula,  and  otherSf  masked. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with  your 
friend? 

Hero.  So  you  walk  softly,  and  look  sweetly,  and 
•»y  nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk;  and  espe- 
cially when  I  walk  away. 


D.  Pedro.  With  me  in  your  company? 

Hero.  I  may  say  so,  when  I  please. 

D.  Pedro.  And  when  please  you  to  say  so  ? 

Hero.  When  I  like  your  favour ;  for  God  de- 
fend the  lute  should  be  like  the  case ! 

D.  Pedro.  My  visor  is  Philemon's  roof;  within 
the  house  is  Jove. 

Hero.  Why  then  your  visor  should  be  thatched. 

D.  Pedro.  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love. 

ITakes  her  aside. 

Bene.  Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me. 

Marg.  So  would  not  I,  for  your  own  sake ;  for 
I  have  many  ill  qualities. 

Bene.  Which  is  one  ? 

Marg.  I  say  my  prayers  aloud. 

Bene.  I  love  you  the  better;  the  hearers  may 
cry.  Amen. 

Marg.  God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer ! 

BaUh.  Amen. 

Marg.  And  God  keep  him  out  of  my  sight,  when 
the  dance  is  done ! — Answer,  clerk. 

Balth.  No  more  words ;  the  clerk  is  answered. 

Urs.  I  know  you  well  enough ;  you  are  Signior 
Antonio. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not 

Urs.  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your  head. 

Ant.  To  tell  you  true,  I  counterfeit  him. 

Urs.  You  could  never  do  him  so  ill-weU,  unless 
you  were  the  very  man.  Here 's  his  dry  hand  up 
and  down ;  you  are  he,  you  are  he. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Urs.  Come,  come ;  do  you  think  I  do  not  know 
you  by  your  excellent  wit?  Can  virtue  hide  itself  ? 
Go  to,  mum,  you  are  he :  graces  will  appear,  and 
there 's  an  end. 

Beat.  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  told  you  so? 

Bene,  No,  you  shall  pardon  me. 

Beat.  Nor  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are  ? 

Bene.  Not  now. 

Beat.  That  I  was  disdainful — and  that  I  had 
my  good  wit  out  of  the  "  Hundred  merry  Tales ;" 
— Well,  this  was  Signior  Benedick  that  said  so. 

Bene.  What 's  he  ? 

Beat.  I  am  sure  you  know  him  well  enough. 

Bene.  Not  I,  believe  me. 

Beat.  Did  he  never  make  you  laugh  ? 

Bene,  I  pray  you,  what  is  he  ? 

Beat.  Why,  he  is  the  prince's  jester :  a  very 
dull  fool ;  only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impossible 
slanders:  none  but  libertines  delight  in  him; 
and  the  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in 
his  villany;  for  he  both  pleaseth  men  and  an- 
gers them,  and  then  they  laugh  at  him,  and 
beat  him.  I  am  sure  he  is  in  the  fleet :  I  would 
he  had  boarded  me. 

Bene.  When  I  know  the  gentleman,  I  '11  tell 
him  what  you  say. 
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Beat.  Do,  do :  tie  11  but  break  a  comparison 
or  two  on  me ;  which,  peradventure,  not  marked, 
or  not  laughed  at,  atrikea  him  inUi  melancholy: 
and  Ihen  there '■  a  partridge' wing  saved,  for  the 
fool  will  eat  no  supper  that  night  {^Muik  withm. 
We  muBt  follow  the  leaders. 

Bene.  In  every  good  thing. 

Beat.  Niy,  if  they  lead  to  any  ill,  I  will  leave 
them  at  the  next  tuniing.  IDanee. 

f^Exeunl  alt  but  DoK  John,  Bonacuio, 
a/id  CtAUDio. 

D.  John.  Sure  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero, 
and  hath  withdrawn  her  father  to  break  with  him 
about  it.     The  ladiei  follow  her,  and  but  one 

Bora.  And  that  it  Claudio:  I  know  bim  by 
his  bearing. 

D.  John.  Are  not  you  Signior  Benedick  ? 

Claud.  You  know  me  well;  I  am  he. 

D.  John.  Signior,  you  are  very  near  my  bro- 
ther in  his  love:  he  is  enamoured  on  Hero;  I 
pray  you,  diuuade  him  from  her,  the  is  no  equal 
for  hit  birth:  you  may  do  the  part  of  an  honest 

Claud.  How  know  you  he  loves  her! 

D.  John.   I  heard  him  swear  his  affection. 

Bora.  So  did  I,  too;  and  he  twore  he  would 
marry  her  to-night. 

D.  John.  Come,  let  lu  to  the  banquet 

[Exttmt  Don  Johh  and  Bohachio. 

Claud.  Thus  answer  I  In  name  of  Benedick, 
But  hear  these  ill  news  with  the  ean  of  Claudio. — 


'  T  is  certain  to ;  the  prince  wooi  for  himself. 

Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things. 

Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love: 

Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tonguel ; 

Let  every  eye  negociate  for  itself. 

And  trust  no  agent:  for  beauty  it  a  witch. 

Against  whose  charms  &ith  melteth  into  blood. 

This  is  on  accident  of  hourly  proof, 

Which  Imia  Crusted  not:  Farewell,  therefore.  Hero. 

Rt-enttr  Bsnbdici. 

Bute.  Count  Claudia! 

Claud.  Yea,  the  same. 

Bene.  Come,  will  you  go  with  me  I 

Claud.  Whither  r 

Bate.  Even  to  the  next  willow,  about  yom 
own  business,  Count  What  fashion  will  you 
wear  the  garland  off  About  your  neck,  like  an 
usurer's  chain  T  or  under  your  arm,  like  a  lieu- 
tenant's scarf  I  You  must  wear  it  one  way,  for 
the  prince  hath  got  your  Hero. 

Claud,  1  wish  him  joy  of  her. 

Bene.  Why,  that  s  spoken  like  an  honest  dro- 
ver;  so  they  sell  bullocks.  But  did  you  think  the 
prince  would  have  served  you  thusf 

Claud.  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Bene.  Ho!  now  youstrike  like  the  blind  man; 
'twas  the  boy  that  stole  yoiu:  meat,  and  you'll 
beat  the  post 

Claud.  If  it  wm  not  be,  I II  leave  you.  [£»(. 

Bene.  Alas!  poor  hurt  fowl  I  Now  will  he 
creep  into  sedges. — But  that  my  Lady  Beatrice 
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should  know  me,  and  not  know  me !  The  Prince's 
fool !  Ha,  it  may  be  I  go  under  that  title,  because 
I  am  merry. — Yea ;  but  so ;  I  am  apt  to  do  myself 
wrong :  I  am  not  so  reputed :  it  is  the  base,  the 
bitter  disposition  of  Beatrice,  that  puts  the  world 
into  her  person,  and  so  gives  me  out  Well,  I  '11 
be  revenged  as  I  may. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro,  Hero,  and  Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  Now,  signior,  where 's  the  Count? 
Did  you  see  him  ? 

Bene.  Troth,  my  lord,  I  have  played  the  part 
of  lady  Faine.  I  found  him  here  as  melancholy 
B8  a  lodge  in  a  warren :  I  told  him,  and  I  think 
I  told  him  true,  that  your  grace  had  got  the  good 
will  of  this  young  lady;  and  I  offered  him  my 
company  to  a  willow  tree,  either  to  make  him  a 
garland,  as  beuig  forsaken,  or  to  bind  him  up  a 
rod,  as  being  worthy  to  be  whipped. 

D.  Pedro.  To  be  whipped!  What's  his  fault? 

Bene.  The  flat  transgression  of  a  schoolboy ; 
who,  being  overjoyed  with  finding  a  bird Vnest, 
shews  it  his  companion,  and  he  steals  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgres- 
sion ?    The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer. 

Bene.  Yet  it  had  not  been  amiss  the  rod  had 
been  made,  and  the  garland  too;  for  the  garland 
he  might  have  worn  himself;  and  the  rod  he 
might  have  bestowed  on  you,  who,  as  I  take  it, 
have  stolen  his  bird's-nest 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  but  teach  them  to  sing,  and 
restore  them  to  the  owner. 

Bene.  If  their  singing  answer  your  saying,  by 
my  faith,  you  say  honestly. 

D.  Pedro.  The  lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel  to 
you ;  the  gentleman  that  danced  with  her,  told 
her  she  is  much  wronged  by  you. 

Bene.  O,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance 
of  a  block  ;  an  oak  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it 
would  have  answered  her ;  my  very  visor  began 
to  assume  life,  and  scold  with  her.  She  told  me, 
not  thinking  I  had  been  myself,  that  I  was  the 
Prince's  jester ;  that  I  was  duller  than  a  great 
thaw;  huddling  jest  upon  jest,  with  such  im- 
possible conveyance,  upon  me,  that  I  stood  like  a 
man  at  a  mark,  with  a  whole  army  shooting  at 
me.  She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs : 
if  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  tenninations, 
there  were  no  living  near  her, — she  would  infect 
to  the  north  star.  I  would  not  marry  her,  though 
she  were  endowed  with  all  that  Adam  had  lefl 
him  before  he  transgressed :  she  would  have  made 
Hercules  have  turned  spit ;  yea,  and  have  cleft 
his  club  to  make  the  fire,  too.  Come,  talk  not  of 
her ;  you  shall  find  her  the  infernal  hxk  in  good 
appareL  I  wotdd  to  God  some  scholar  would 
conjure  her ;  for  certainly,  while  she  is  here,  a 


man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as  in  a  sanctuary ; 
and  people  sin  upon  purpose,  because  they  would 
go  thither;  so,  indeed,  all  disquiet,  horror,  and 
perturbation  follow  her. 

Re-enter  Claudio  and  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.  Look,  here  she  comes. 

Bene.  Will  your  grace  command  me  any  ser- 
vice to  the  world's  end?  I  will  go  on  the  slightest 
errand  now  to  the  antipodes,  that  you  can  devise 
to  send  me  on ;  I  will  fetch  you  a  tooth-picker 
now  from  the  farthest  inch  of  Asia;  bring  you 
the  length  of  Prester  John's  foot ;  fetch  you  a  hair 
off  the  great  Cham's  beard ;  do  you  any  embas- 
sage to  the  Pigmies,  rather  than  hold  three  words' 
conference  with  this  harpy.  You  have  no  em- 
ployment for  me? 

D.  Pedro.  None,  but  to  desire  your  good  com- 
pany. 

Bene.  O  God,  sir,  here 's  a  dish  I  love  not;  I 
cannot  endure  my  lady  Tongue.  {^ExU. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  lady,  come;  you  have  lost 
the  heart  of  Signior  Benedick. 

Beat.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  a  while ; 
and  I  gave  him  use  for  it,  a  double  heart  for  his 
single  one :  marry,  once  before  he  won  it  of  me 
with  false  dice,  therefore  your  grace  may  well 
suy  I  have  lost  it 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  put  him  down,  lady,  you 
have  put  him  down. 

Beat.  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  my 
lord,  lest  I  should  prove  the  mother  of  fools.  I 
have  brought  Count  Claudio,  whom  you  sent  me 
to  seek. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  how  now.  Count?  wherefore 
are  you  sad? 

Claud.  Not  sad,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  How  then?  sick?  ". 

Claud.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Beat.  The  Count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor 
merry,  nor  well:  but  civil.  Count;  civil  as  an 
orange,  andsomething  of  that  jealous  complexion. 

/).  Pedro,  r  faith,  lady,  I  think  your  blazon  to 
be  true;  though  I'U  be  sworn,  if  he  be  so,  his 
conceit  is  false.  Here,  Claudio,  I  have  wooed  in 
thy  name,  and  fair  Hero  is  won ;  I  have  broke  with 
her  father,  and  his  good  will  obtained:  name  the 
day  of  marriage,  and  (Jod  give  thee  joy  ! 

Leon.  Co!uit,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and  with 
her  my  fortunes;  his  grace  hath  made  the  match, 
and  all  grace  say  Amen  to  it ! 

Beat.  Speak,  Count,  'tis  yoiu*  cue. 

Claud.  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy :  I 
were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. — 
Lady,  as  you  are  mine,  I  am  yours :  I  give  away 
myself  for  you,  and  dote  upon  the  exchange. 

Beat.  Speak,  cousin ;  or,  if  you  cannot,  stop 
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his  mouth  with  a  kiss,   and  let  him  not  speak 
neither. 

D,  Pedro,  In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart 

Beat,  Yea,  my  lord ;  I  thank  it,  poor  fool,  it 
keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care.  My  cousin  tells 
him  in  his  ear,  that  he  is  in  her  heart 

Claud,  And  so  she  doth,  cousin. 

Beat,  Good  lord,  for  alliance ! — ^Thu?  goes 
every  one  to  the  world  hut  I,  and  I  am  sun- 
burned; I  may  sit  in  a  comer,  and  cry,  "  Heigh- 
ho  !  for  a  husband." 

Z).  Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beat,  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father's 
getting.  Hath  your  grace  ne*er  a  brother  like 
you  ?  Your  father  got  excellent  husbands,  if  a 
maid  could  come  by  them. 

D,  Pedro,  Will  you  have  me,  lady  ? 

Beat,  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another 
for  working-days:  your  grace  is  too  costly  to 
wear  every  day.  But  I  beseech  your  grace, 
pardon  me ;  I  was  born  to  speak  all  mirth,  and 
no  matter. 

D,  Pedro,  Your  silence  most  offends  me,  and 
to  be  merry  best  becomes  you;  for,  out  of  ques- 
tion, you  were  bom  in  a  merry  hour. 

Beat,  No,  sure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cried; 
but  then  there  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that 
was  I  bom. — Cousins,  God  give  you  joy ! 

Leon,  Niece,  will  you  look  to  those  things  I 
told  you  of? 

Beat,  I  cry  you  mercy,  uncle.  By  your  grace's 
pardon.  [^Exit  Beatrice. 

D,  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  pleasant-spirited 
lady. 

Leon.  There 's  little  of  the  melancholy  element 
in  her,  my  lord ;  she  is  never  sad,  but  when  she 
sleeps ;  and  not  ever  sad  then ;  for  I  have  heard 
my  daughter  say,  she  hath  often  dreamed  of  un- 
happiness,  and  waked  herself  with  laughing. 

D.  Pedro,  She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of 
a  husband. 

Leon,  O,  by  no  means;  she  mocks  all  her 
wooers  out  of  suit. 

D,  Pedro,  She  were  an  excellent  wife  for 
Benedick. 

Leon,  O  Lord,  my  lord,  if  they  were  but  a 
week  married,  they  would  talk  themselves  mad. 

D.  Pedro,  Count  Claudio,  when  mean  you  to 
go  to  church  ? 

Claud,  To-morrow,  my  lord:  Time  goes  on 
crutches,  till  Love  have  all  his  rites. 

Leon.  Not  till  Monday,  my  dear  son,  which  is 
hence  a  just  sevennight ;  and  a  time  too  brief,  too, 
to  have  all  things  answer  my  mind. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  you  shake  the  head  at  so 
long  a  breathing ;  but  I  warrant  thee,  Claudio, 
the  time  shall  not  go  dully  by  us.    I  will,  in  tlie 


interim,  undertake  one  of  Hercules'  labours; 
which  is,  to  bring  Signior  Benedick  and  the 
Lady  Beatrice  into  a  mountain  of  affection,  the 
one  with  the  other.  I  would  fain  have  it  a 
match ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  fashion  it,  if  you 
three  will  but  minister  such  assistance  as  I  shall 
give  you  direction. 

Leon,  My  lord,  I  am  for  you,  though  it  cost 
me  ten  nights'  watchings. 

Claud,  And  I,  my  lord. 

D,  Pedro,  And  you,  too,  gentle  Hero? 

Hero,  I  will  do  any  modest  office,  my  lord,  to 
help  my  cousin  to  a  good  husband. 

D,  Pedro,  And  Benedick  is  not  the  onhope- 
fuUest  husband  that  I  know :  thus  far  can  I  praise 
him ;  he  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approved  valour, 
and  confirmed  honesty.  I  will  teach  you  how  to 
humour  your  cousin,  that  she  shall  fall  in  love 
with  Benedick: — and  I,  with  your  two  helps, 
will  so  practise  on  Benedick,  that,  in  despite  of 
his  quick  wit  and  his  queasy  stomach,  he  shall 
fall  in  love  with  Beatrice.  If  we  can  do  thu, 
Cupid  is  no  longer  an  archer ;  his  glory  shall  be 
ours,  for  we  are  the  only  love-gods.  Go  in  with 
me,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  drift.  [Exewd. 


Scene  II. — Another  Room  in  Leonato's  Route, 

Enter  Don  John  and  Boracbio. 

D.  John,  It  is  so ;  the  Count  Claudio  shall 
marry  the  daughter  of  Leonato. 

Bora,  Yea,  my  lord,  but  I  can  cross  it 

D,  John,  Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impediment 
will  be  medicinal  to  me :  I  am  sick  in  displeasure 
to  him ;  and  whatsoever  comes  athwart  his  affec- 
tion, ranges  evenly  with  mine.  How  canst  thou 
cross  this  marriage  ? 

Bora.  Not  honestly,  my  lord ;  but  so  covertly, 
that  no  dishonesty  shall  appear  in  me. 

D,  John.  Shew  me  briefly  how. 

Bora,  I  think  I  told  your  lordship,  a  year  since, 
how  much  I  am  in  the  favour  of  Margaret,  the 
waiting-gentlewoman  to  Hero. 

D.  John.  I  remember. 

Bora.  I  can,  at  any  unseasonable  instant  of 
the  night,  appoint  her  to  look  out  at  her  lady's 
chamber-window. 

D.  John.  What  life  is  in  that  to  be  the  death 
of  this  marriage? 

Bora.  The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to  temper. 
Go  you  to  the  Prince  your  brother;  spare  not  to 
tell  him  that  he  hath  wronged  his  honour  in  mar- 
rying the  renowned  Claudio  (whose  estimation  do 
you  mightily  hold  up)  to  u  contaminated  stale, 
— such  a  one  as  Hero. 
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D.  John.  What  proof  shall  I  make  of  that  ? 

Bwa.  Proof  enough  to  misuse  the  Prince,  to 
▼ex  Claudio,  to  undo  Hero,  and  kill  Leonato. 
Look  you  for  any  other  issue  ? 

D,  John*  Only  to  despite  them,  I  will  endea- 
vour anything. 

Bora.  Go  then,  find  me  a  meet  hour  to  draw 
Don  Pedro  and  the  Count  Claudio  alone :  tell 
them,  that  you  know  that  Hero  loves  me ;  intend 
8  kind  of  zeal  hoth  to  the  Prince  and  Claudio,  as — 
ia  love  of  your  brother's  honour,  who  hath  made 
this  match ;  and  his  friend's  reputation,  who  is 
thus  like  to  be  cozened  with  the  semblance  of  a 
maid — that  you  have  discovered  thus.  They  will 
scarcely  believe  this  without  trial :  offer  them  in- 
stances ;  which  shall  bear  no  less  likelihood,  than 
to  see  me  at  her  chamber-window  ;  hear  me  call 
Margaret,  Hero ;  hear  Margaret  term  me  Clau- 
dio ;  and  bring  them  to  see  this  the  very  night 
before  the  intended  wedding :  for,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  will  so  fashion  the  matter  that  Hero  shall 
be  absent ;  and  there  shall  appear  such  seeming 
truth  of  Hero's  disloyalty,  that  jealousy  shall  be 
called  assurance,  and  all  the  preparation  over- 
thrown. 

D.  John.  Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it 
can,  I  will  put  it  in  practice.  Be  cunning  in  the 
working  this,  and  thy  fee  is  a  thousand  ducats. 

Bora.  Be  you  constant  in  the  accusation,  and 
my  cunning  shall  not  shame  me. 

Z>.  John.  I  will  presently  go  learn  their  day 
of  marriage.  lExeunt, 


Scene  III. — Leonato's  Garden, 

Enter  Benedick  and  a  Boy. 

Bene,  Boy, — 

Boff,  Signior. 

Bene.  In  my  chamber-window  lies  a  book; 
bring  it  hither  to  me  in  the  orchard. 

Bajf.  I  am  here  already,  sir. 

Bene.  I  know  that; — ^but  I  would  have  thee 
hence,  and  here  again.  {^ExU  Boy. 

I  do  much  wonder,  that  one  man,  seeing  how 
much  another  man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates 
his  behaviours  to  love,  will,  after  he  hath  laughed 
at  such  shallow  follies  in  others,  become  the 
argument  of  his  own  scorn,  by  falling  in  love : 
And  such  a  man  is  Claudio.  I  have  known 
when  there  was  no  music  with  him  but  the  drum 
and  fife ;  and  now  had  he  rather  hear  the  tabor 
and  the  pipe:  I  have  known  when  he  would 
have  walked  ten  mile  a-foot,  to  see  a  good  ar- 
mour; and  now  will  he  lie  ten  nights  awake, 
carving  the  £uhion  of  a  new  doublet    He  was 


wont  to  speak  plain  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an 
honest  man  and  a  soldier ;  and  now  is  he  turned 
orthographer ;  his  words  are  a  very  fantastical 
banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes.  May  I  be 
so  converted,  and  see  with  these  eyes?  I  can- 
not tell ;  I  think  not.  I  will  not  be  sworn  but 
love  may  transform  me  to  an  oyster;  but  I'll 
take  my  oath  on  it,  till  he  have  made  an  oyster 
of  me,  he  shall  never  make  me  such  a  fool.  One 
woman  is  fair;  yet  I  am  well:  another  is  wise; 
yet  I  am  well :  another  virtuous;  yet  I  am  well: 
but  till  all  graces  be  in  one  woman,  one  woman 
shall  not  come  in  my  grace.  Rich  she  shall  be, 
that 's  certain ;  wise,  or  I  'U  none  ;  virtuous,  or 
I  'U  never  cheapen  her  ;  fair,  or  I  '11  never  look 
on  her;  mild,  or  come  not  near  me;  noble,  or 
not  I  for  an  angel ;  of  good  discourse,  an  excel- 
lent musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of  what 
colour  it  please  God.  Ha !  the  Prince  and  Mon- 
sieur Love!     I  will  hide  me  in  the  arbour. 

[  Withdrawe. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Leonato,  Claudio,  and 

Balthazar. 

D.  Pedro,  Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music  ? 

Claud.  Yea,   my  good  lord. — How  still  the 
evening  is. 
As  hushed  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony ! 

D,  Pedro,  See  you  where  Benedick  hath  hid 
himself? 

Claud.  O,  very  well,  my  lord:  the  music  ended. 
We  '11  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  pennyworth. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  Balthazar,  we  '11  hear  that 
song  again. 

Balth.  O,  good  my  lord,  tax  not  so  bad  a  voice 
To  slander  music  any  more  than  once. 

D.  Pedro.  It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency. 
To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection : 
I  pray  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 

Balth.  Because  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  will 
sing; 
Since  many  a  wooer  does  commence  his  suit 
To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy;  yet  he  woos; 
Yet  will  he  swear  he  loves. 

D,  Pedro.  Nay,  pray  thee,  come : 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument. 
Do  it  in  notes. 

Balth,  Note  this  before  my  notes, 

There 's  not  a  note  of  mine  that 's  worth  the 
noting. 

D.  Pedro.  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that 
he  speaks; 
Note,  notes,  forsoot)i,  and  noting!  IMutic. 

Bene.  Now,  "Divine  air!"  now  is  his  soul 
ravished ! — Is  it  not  strange,  that  sheeps'-guts 
should  hale  souls  out  of  men's  bodies  ? — ^Well,  a 
horn  for  my  money,  when  all 's  done. 
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BaltkiIZAR  tingi. 
Sigh  no  more,  Udiea,  sigh  no  more, 

Men  were  deceiieri  ever ; 
One  foot  in  tea,  and  one  on  ihore  j 
To  one  thing  constint  ncTci: 
Then  ligh  not  ao. 
But  let  them  go, 
And  be  yoa  blithe  uid  bonnj'  i 
ConTcrting  all  yoiu  lounde  of  woe 
Into,  Her  nonny,  nonny. 

Sing  no  more  dittiea,  aing  no  mo 
Of  dumpa  ID  dull  and  heavy  ; 

The  fVaud  of  men  was  erei  so, 
Since  summer  firat  was  leavy. 

Then  aigh  not  id,  Srn. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  good  aong. 
Balth,  And  an  Ul  singer,  my  lord. 
D.  Pedro.  Ha?  no;   no,  faith;  thon  i 
well  enough  for  a  shift. 


Bent.  [A$ide.^  An  he  had  been  a  dog  (hat 
should  have  howled  thus,  tliey  would  hare 
hanged  him :  and  I  pray  God  his  bad  voice  bode 
no  mischief  I  I  had  as  lief  have  heard  the  night- 
raven,  come  what  plague  could  have  come  after  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  marry.  [To  Claudio.]— Doil 
thou  hear,  Balthaiar  ?  I  pray  thee,  get  ua  some 
excellent  music  ;  for  to-morrow  night  we  would 
have  it  at  the  Lady  Hero's  chamber- window. 

Ballk.  The  beat  I  can,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Do  so:  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Balthaiak  and  Mmtic. 
Come  hither,  Leonato ;  What  was  it  you  told  me 
of  lo-dayt  that  your  niece  Beatrice  was  in  love 
with  Signior  Benedick? 

Claud.  O,  ay. — Stalk  on,  atalk  on  :  the  fowl 
aita.  [Aiide  to  Peobo.] — I  did  never  think  thai 
lady  would  have  loved  any  man. 

Lean.  No,  nor  I  neither ;  but  most  wonderful, 
IhU  she  should  so  dote  on  Signior  Benedick, 
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whom  she  hath,  in  all  outward  behaviours, 
seemed  ever  to  abhor. 

Rene,  Is*t  possible?  Sits  the  wind  in  that 
comer?  [y^Hde, 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  think  of  it ;  but  that  she  loves  him  with 
an  enraged  affection, — it  is  past  the  infinite  of 
thought. 

D.  Pedro,  May  be  she  doth  but  counterfeit. 

Ci4iud,  'Faith,  like  enough. 

Leon.  O  God!  counterfeit  I  There  never  was 
counterfeit  of  passion  came  so  near  the  life  of 
passion,  as  she  discovers  it. 

/).  Pedro.  Why,  what  effects  of  passion  shews 
she? 

Claud.  Bait  tbe  hook  well ;  this  fish  will  bite. 

\^Aside. 

Leon.  What  effects,  my  lord!  She  will  sit  you 
— ^you  heard  my  daughter  tell  you  how. 

Claud.  She  did,  indeed. 

D.  Pedro.  How,  how,  I  pray  you  ?  You  amaze 
me :  I  would  have  thought  her  spirit  had  been 
invincible  against  all  assaults  of  affection. 

Leon.  I  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord ; 
especially  against  Benedick. 

Bene.  \^  Aside.']  I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but 
that  the  white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it :  knavery 
cannot,  sure,  hide  itself  in  such  reverence. 

Claud.  He  hath  ta'en  the  infection ;  hold  it  up. 

[Aside, 

D»  Pedro.  Hath  she  made  her  affection  known 
to  Benedick  ? 

Leon.  No;  and  swears  she  never  will :  that 's 
her  torment. 

Claud.  *Ti8  true,  indeed;  so  your  daughter 
says :  "  Shall  I,"  says  she,  *'that  have  so  oft  en- 
countered him  with  scorn,  write  to  him,  that  I 
love  him?" 

Leon,  This  says  she  now  when  she  is  begin- 
ning to  write  to  him :  for  she  'U  be  up  twenty 
times  a  night;  and  there  will  she  sit  in  her 
smock,  till  she  have  writ  a  sheet  of  paper : — my 
daughter  tells  us  all. 

Claud.  Now  you  talk  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  re- 
member a  pretty  jest  your  daughter  told  us  of. 

Leon.  O ! — when  she  had  writ  it,  and  was 
reading  it  over,  she  found  Benedick  and  Beatrice 
between  the  sheet  ? — 

Claud.  That. 

Leon.  O  !  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand 
halfpence;  railed  at  herself,  that  she  should 
be  so  immodest  to  write  to  one  that  she  knew 
would  flout  her :  "  I  measure  him,"  says  she, 
"  by  my  own  spirit;  for  I  should  flout  him  if  he 
writ  to  me ;  yea,  though  I  love  him,  I  should." 

Claud.  Then  down  upon  her  knees  she  falls, 
weeps,  sobs,  beats  her  heart,  tears  her  hair,  prays. 


curses : — '*  O  sweet  Benedick !  God  give  me  pa- 
tience!" 

Leon.  She  doth  indeed ;  my  daughter  says  so : 
and  the  ecstacy  hath  so  much  overborne  her,  that 
my  daughter  is  sometime  afraid  she  will  do  a 
desperate  outrage  to  herself.     It  is  very  true. 

D.  Pedro.  It  were  good  that  Benedick  knew 
of  it  by  some  other,  if  she  will  not  discover  it. 

Claud.  To  what  end  ?  He  would  but  make  a 
sport  of  it,  and  torment  the  poor  lady  worse. 

D.  Pedro.  An  he  should,  it  were  an  alms  to 
hang  him.  She 's  an  excellent  sweet  lady ;  and, 
out  of  all  suspicion,  she  is  virtuous. 

Claud.  And  she  is  exceeding  wise. 

D.  Pedro.  In  every  thing  but  in  loving  Bene- 
dick. 

Leon.  O  my  lord,  wisdom  and  blood  combat- 
ing in  so  tender  a  body,  we  have  ten  proofs  to 
one  that  blood  hath  the  victory.  I  am  sorry  for 
her,  as  I  have  just  cause,  being  her  uncle  and 
her  guardian. 

D.  Pedro.  I  would  she  had  bestowed  this 
dotage  on  me ;  I  would  have  daffed  all  other 
respects,  and  made  her  half  myself.  I  pray  you 
tell  Benedick  of  it,  and  hear  what  he  will  say. 

Leon.  Were  it  good,  think  you  ? 

Claud.  Hero  thinks  surely  she  will  die ;  for 
she  says,  she  will  dig  if  he  love  her  not;  and 
she  will  die  ere  she  make  her  love  known ;  and 
she  will  di^  if  he  woo  her,  rather  than  she  will 
'bate  one  breath  of  her  accustomed  crossness. 

D.  Pedro.  She  doth  well :  if  she  should  make 
tender  of  her  love,  'tis  very  possible  he  '11  scorn 
it:  for  the  man,  as  you  know  all,  hath  a  con- 
temptible spirit. 

Claud.  He  is  a  very  proper  man. 

D.  Pedro.  He  hath,  indeed,  a  good  outward 
happiness. 

Claud.  'Fore  God,  and  in  my  mind,  very  wise. 

D.  Pedro.  He  doth,  indeed,  shew  some  sparks 
that  are  like  wit 

Leon.  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant 

D.  Pedro.  As  Hector,  I  assure  you :  and  in 
the  managing  of  quarrels  you  may  see  he  is  wise ; 
for  either  he  avoids  them  with  great  discretion, 
or  imdertakes  them  with  «  most  Christian-like 
fear. 

Leon.  If  he  do  fear  God,  he  must  necessarily 
keep  peace;  if  he  break  the  peace,  he  ought  to 
enter  into  a  quarrel  with  fear  and  trembling. 

D.  Pedro.  And  so  will  he  do;  for  the  man 
doth  fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him, 
by  some  large  jests  he  will  make.  Well,  I  am 
sorry  for  your  niece.  Shall  we  go  see  Benedick, 
and  tell  him  of  her  love? 

Claud.  Never  tell  him,  my  lord;  let  her  wear 
it  out  with  good  counsel. 
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Leon,  Nay,  that  'a  impossible ;  she  may  wear 
her  heart  out  first. 

D.  Pedro,  Well,  we'll  hear  further  of  it  by 
your  daughter;  let  it  cool  the  while.  I  love 
Benedick  well :  and  I  could  wish  he  would  mo- 
destly examine  himself,  to  see  how  much  he  is 
unworthy  to  have  so  good  a  lady. 

Leon,  My  lord,  will  you  walk  ?  dinner  is  ready. 

Claud,  If  he  do  not  doat  on  her  upon  this,  I 
will  never  trust  my  expectation.  [^Ande. 

D,  Pedro.  Let  there  be  the  same  net  spread 
for  her;  and  that  must  your  daughter  and  her 
gentlewoman  carry.  The  sport  will  be,  when 
they  hold  one  an  opinion  of  another's  dotage, 
and  no  such  matter;  that's  the  scene  that  I 
would  see,  which  will  be  merely  a  dumb  show. 
Let  us  send  her  to  call  him  in  to  dinner.  [Aside, 

\_Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  Cl audio,  and  Leonato. 

Benedick  advances  from  the  arbour. 

Bene,  This  can  be  no  trick:  the  conference 
was  sadly  borne. — ^They  have  the  truth  of  this 
from  Hero.  They  seem  to  pity  the  lady;  it 
seems  her  affections  have  their  full  bent  Love 
me !  why  it  must  be  requited.  I  hear  how  I  am 
censured :  they  say,  I  will  bear  myself  proudly, 
if  I  perceive  the  love  come  from  her;  they  say, 
too,  that  she  will  rather  die  than  give  any  sign  of 
affection.  I  did  never  think  to  marry : — I  must 
not  seem  proud. —  Happy  are  they  that  hear 
their  detractions,  and  can  put  them  to  mending. 
They  say,  the  lady  is  fair;  'tis  a  truth,  I  can 
bear  them  witness:  and  virtuous; — 'tis  so,  I 
cannot  reprove  it:  and  wise,  but  for  loving  me: 


— by  my  troth,  it  is  no  addition  to  her  wit; — 
nor  no  great  argument  of  her  folly,  for  I  will  be 
horribly  in  love  with  her.  I  may  chance  have 
some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit  broken  on 
me,  because  I  have  railed  so  long  against  mar- 
riage. But  doth  not  the  appetite  alter?  A  man 
loves  the  meat  in  hb  youth  that  he  cannot  en- 
dure in  his  age.  Shall  quips,  and  sentences,  and 
these  paper  buUets  of  the  brain,  awe  a  man  from 
the  career  of  his  humour?  No:  the  world  must 
be  peopled.  When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bache- 
lor, I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  mar- 
ried.— Here  comes  Beatrice.  By  this  day,  she 's 
a  fair  lady :  I  do  spy  some  marks  of  love  in  her. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Beat,  Against  my  will,  I  am  sent  to  hid  you 
come  in  to  dinner. 

Bene.  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for  youi^pains. 

Beat.  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks, 
than  you  take  pains  to  thank  me ;  if  it  had  been 
painful,  I  would  not  have  come. 

Bene,  You  take  pleasure  in  the  message  ? 

Beat,  Yea,  just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upon 
a  knife's  point,  and  choke  a  daw  withal. — You 
have  no  stomach,  signior ;  fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

Bene,  Ha!  '^  Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to  bid 
you  come  to  dinner; "  there's  a  double  meaning 
in  that.  "  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks 
than  you  took  pains  to  thank  me;"  that's  as 
much  as  to  say,  "Any  pains  that  I  take  for  you 
is  as  easy  as  thanks." — If  I  do  not  take  pity  of 
her,  I  am  a  villain ;  if  I  do  not  love  her,  I  am  a 
Jew :  I  will  go  get  her  picture.  [Eiit. 
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Scene  I. — Leonato'i  Garden. 
Enter  Hero,  MAHnjtmET,  and  Uriula. 

A'rro.  Good  Mot^RTet,  run  thee  into  the  parlour; 
There  ahalt  thou  find  my  couun  Beatrice 
Prapoiing  Tith  the  Prince  and  CUiidio: 
Whiiper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Unula 
Walk  Id  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  diacoune 
II  aU  of  her;  aay  that  thou  overheard'st  us  ; 
And  bid  her  «teal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeyiucklea,  ripened  by  the  lun, 
Forbid  the  lun  to  enter; — like  favourites, 
Made  proud  by  princei,  that  advance  their  pride 
Againit  that  power  that  bred  it : — there  will  ilie 

hide  her, 
To  liit«n  our  propoK.    This  is  thy  office ; 
Bear  thee  well  in  it,  and  leave  ui  alone. 

Marg,   111  make   her  come,   I  warrant  you, 
prefently.  [Eat. 

Hero.  Now,  Uriula,  when  BeatricedotH  come, 
At  we  Ao  trace  this  alley  up  and  down, 
Our  talk  muit  only  be  of  Benedick : 
When  I  do  name  him,  let  it  be  thy  part 
To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit: 
My  talk  to  thee  must  be,  how  Benedick 
It  sick  in  love  with  Beatrice.     Of  this  matter 
Ii  little  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made. 
That  onty  wounds  by  hearsay.     Now  begin ; 

Enter  Beatrice,  behind. 
Par  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runt 
CSose  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conference. 

Vrt.  The  pleaaant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cnt  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream. 


And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait ; 
So  angle  we  for  Beatrice ;  who  even  now 
Is  couch6d  in  the  woodbine  coverture. 
Fear  you  not  my  part  of  the  dialogue. 
Hero.  Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lose 
nothing 
Of  the  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it. — 

[  Thef  advance  to  the  bower. 
No,  truly,  Unula,  she  is  too  disdunfiil ; 
I  know  her  spiriU  are  a«  coy  and  wild 
s  haggards  of  the  rock. 

Urt.  But  are  you  sure 

That  Benedick  loves  Beatrice  so  entirelyt 

Hero.  So  says  the  Prince  and  m;  new-troth£d 
lord. 

Uti.  And  did  they  hid  you  tell  her  of  it,  madam? 

//rro.Theydid  in  treat  me  to  acquaint  her  of  it: 
But  1  persuaded  them,  if  they  loved  Benedick, 
To  wish  him  wrestle  with  affection. 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it. 

frt.  Why  did  you  sol  Dothnotthegentleman 
Deserve  as  fill],  ai  fortunate  a  bed. 
As  ever  Beatrice  shall  couch  upon  T 

Hero.  Ogodoflove!    I  know  he  doth  deserve 
As  much  at  may  be  yielded  to  a  man  : 
But  Nature  never  framed  a  woman's  heart 
Of  prouder  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice : 
Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyea, 
Mbprising  what  they  look  on ;  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak  :  the  cannot  love. 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection, 
She  is  so  self-endeared. 

Vn.  Sure,  I  Ihink  so; 
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And  tlierefore,  ecrtaiiily,  il  were  not  giKiil 
Slic  knew  hi»  love,  Ii;st  slic  iiiiike  sport  nl  il. 
Hero.  Why,  you  speak  truth.     1   never  yet 

Hnw  wise,  liow  noble,  young,  how  rarely  fonturcd. 
But  she  would  spell  him  backward :  if  fair-faced, 


Slie  'd  swear  the  gentleman  bIiouIiI  be  lier  aieter; 
If  black,  why  Nature,  drawing  of  an  antic, 
Made  o  foul  blol ;  if  Ull,  a  lance  ill-headed  ; 
If  low,  nil  agate  very  vilely  cut ; 
If  a|)eaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds; 
If  Bilent,  why,  a  block,  movfd  with  none. 


Sn  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out; 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virluc  thnl 
Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchnseth. 

Uri.  Sure,   sure,   such   carping  is  not  com- 
mendable. 

Hero.  No :  not  to  be  so  odd  and  from  all  fashions 
As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable : 
But  who  dare  tell  her  so  ?    If  !  should  apeak. 
She'd  mock  me  into  air;  O,  she  would  laugh  me 
Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with  wil. 


Therefore  let  Benedick,  like  covered  fire, 
Consume  away  in  siglifl,  waste  inwardly  ; 
It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks  ; 
Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling. 

Ur:  Yet  tell  her  of  it ;  hear  what  she  will  sn 
Hero.  No;  rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick, 
And  counsel  him  to  fight  against  his  passion  ; 
And,  tnily,  I  'II  devise  some  honest  slanders 
To  suin  my  cousin  with.    One  dolh  not  know 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 
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Vn,  O,  do  not  do  your  cousin  such  a  wrong. 
She  cannot  be  so  much  without  true  judgment 
(Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit 
As  she  u  prized  to  have)  as  to  refuse 
So  rare  a  gentleman  as  Signior  Benedick. 

Hero,  He  is  the  only  man  of  Italy, 
Always  excepted  my  dear  Claudio. 

Un.  I  pray  you  he  not  angry  with  me,  madam, 
Speaking  my  fancy;  Signior  Benedick, 
For  shape,  for  bearing,  argument,  and  valour. 
Goes  foremost  in  report  through  Italy. 

Hero.  Indeed  he  hath  an  excellent  good  name. 

Urt.  His  excellence  did  earn  it  ere  he  had  it. — 
When  are  you  married,  madam  ? 

Hero.  Why,  every  day ; — to-morrow.    Come, 
go  in; 
I H  shew  thee  some  attires ;  and  have  thy  counsel 
Which  is  the  best  to  furnish  me  to-morrow. 

Ur$.  She's  limed,  I  warrant  you;  we  have 
caught  her,  madam. 

Hero.  If  it  prove  so,  then  loving  goes  by  haps : 
Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps. 

[Exeunt  Hero  and  Ursula. 

Beatrice  advances. 

Beat.  What  fire  is  in  mine  ears  ?  Can  this  be  true  ? 

Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much? 
Contempt,  farewell !  and  maiden  pride,  adieu ! 

No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such. 
And,  Benedick,  love  on,  I  will  requite  thee ; 

Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand: 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 

To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band : 
For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve;  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportingly.  [Exit. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  and 

Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  I  do  but  stay  till  your  marriage  be 
consummate,  and  then  I  go  toward  Arragon. 

Claud,  I  '11  bring  you  thither,  my  lord,  if  you'll 
roQchsafe  me. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  that  would  be  as  great  a  soil 
in  the  new  gloss  of  your  marriage,  as  to  shew  a 
chUd  his  new  coat,  and  forbid  him  to  wear  it  I 
will  only  be  bold  with  Benedick  for  his  company; 
for,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his 
foot,  he  is  all  mirth ;  he  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut 
Cupid's  bowstring,  and  the  little  hangman  dare 
not  shoot  at  him:  he  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a 
hell,  and  his  tongue  is  the  clapper ;  for  what  his 
heart  thinks,  his  tongue  speaks. 


Bene.  Gallants,  I  am  not  as  I  have  been. 

Leon.  So  say  I ;  methinks  you  are  sadder. 

Claud.  I  hope  he  be  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  Hang  him,  truant ;  there 's  no  true 
drop  of  blood  in  him,  to  be  truly  touched  with 
love :  if  he  be  sad,  he  wants  money. 

Bene.  I  have  the  tooth-ache. 

D.  Pedro.  Draw  it. 

Bene.  Hang  it. 

Claud.  You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it 
afterwards. 

D.  Pedro.  What?  sigh  for  the  tooth-ache? 

Leon.  Where  u  but  a  humour,  or  a  worm? 

Bene.  Well,  every  one  can  master  a  grief,  but 
he  that  has  it. 

Claud.  Yet,  say  I,  he  is  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy  in 
him,  unless  it  be  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange 
disguises :  as,  to  be  a  Dutchman  to-day ;  a  French- 
man to-morrow;  or  in  the  shape  of  two  countries 
at  once,  as,  a  German  from  the  waist  downward, 
all  slops ;  and  a  Spaniard  from  the  hip  upward, 
no  doublet :  unless  he  have  a  fancy  to  this  foolery, 
as  it  appears  he  hath,  he  is  no  fool  for  fancy,  as 
you  would  have  it  appear  he  is. 

Claud.  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman, 
there  is  no  believing  old  signs:  he  brushes  his 
hat  o'  mornings ;  what  should  that  bode  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the 
barber's. 

Claud.  No,  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been 
seen  with  him;  and  the  old  ornament  of  his 
cheek  hath  already  stuffed  tennis-balls. 

Leon.  Indeed  he  looks  younger  than  he  did, 
by  the  loss  of  a  beard. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  he  rubs  himself  with  civet : 
can  you  smell  him  out  by  that? 

Claud.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  the  sweet 
youth 's  in  love 

D.  Pedro.  The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his  melan- 
choly. 

Claud.  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his 
face? 

2).  Pedro.  Yea,  or  to  paint  himself?  for  the 
which,  I  hear  what  they  say  of  him. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  his  jesting  spirit ;  which  is 
now  crept  into  a  lutestring,  and  now  governed 
by  stops. 

Z).  Pedro.  Indeed  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for 
him :  conclude,  conclude,  he  is  in  love. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 

D.  Pedro.  That  would  I  know  too;  I  warrant, 
one  that  knows  him  not. 

Claud.  Yes,  and  his  ill  conditions;  and  in 
despite  of  all,  dies  for  him. 

D.  Pedro.  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face 
upwards. 
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Bent.  Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  tooth-ache. 
— Old  lignior,  walk  aside  with  me;  I  have 
studied  eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  ipealc  to  you, 
which  theBe  hobby-horaes  must  not  hear. 

[^Extant  Benedick  and  Leohato. 

D.Pedro.  FoTinylife,  to  break  with  him  about 

CAmJ.  Tisevenso.  Hero  and  Ma^aret  have 
by  this  played  their  parts  with  Beatrice ;  and  then 
the  two  bears  will  not  bite  one  another,  when  they 

Enier  Don  John. 

D.  John.  My  lord  and  brother,  God  ntre  you. 

D.  Pidro,  Good  den,  brother. 

D.John.  If  your  leisure  aerved,!  would  ipeak 
with  you. 

D.  Pedro.  In  private ! 

D.John.  If  it  please  ynu: — yet  Cnut  Claudio 
may  hear;  for  what  I  would  ipckk  of  coneetiis 

D.  Pedro.  What's  the  matteil 

D.  Johti.  Means  your  lordship  to  be  matried 
lo-morrow!  [7*0  Cliddio. 

D.  Pedro.  You  know  he  does. 

D.  John.  I  know  not  that,  when  ha  knows 
what  I  know. 

Claud.  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray  you 
discover  it. 

D.  John.  You  may  think  I  love  you  not;  let 
that  appear  hereafter,  and  aim  better  at  me  by 
that  I  now  will  manifest:  for  my  brother,  I  think 


he  holds  you  well ;  and  in  deamess  of  heart  bath 
holp  to  effect  your  ensuing  marriage :  surely,  suit 
ill  spent,  and  labour  ill  bestowed. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

D.  John.  I  came  hither  to  tell  you :  and,  cir- 
cumstances shortened  (for  she  hath  been  too  long 
a  talking  oO,  the  lady  is  disloyal. 

Ciaud.  Who?  Hero? 

D.  John.  Even  she ;  Leonalo'*  Hero,  your 
Hero,  every  man's  Hero. 

Oaud.  Disloyal? 

D.  John.  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out 
her  wickedness;  I  could  say,  she  were  worse; 
think  you  of  a  worse  title,  and  I  will  fit  her  to 
it.  Wonder  not,  till  further  warrant:  go  but 
with  me  to-night,  you  shall  see  her  chamber- 
window  entered,  even  the  night  befiKv  ber 
wedding-day ;  if  you  love  her  dicm,  to-morrow 
wed  her ;  but  it  would  better  fit  jtar  bwMUr  la 
change  your  mind. 

Oaud.  May  this  be  so? 

D.  Pedro.  I  wiU  not  think  it. 

D.  John.  If  you  dan  not  trust  dwt  yvn  aee, 
confesa  not  that  you  know :  if  you  wiD  follow 
me,  I  will  shew  you  enough ;  and  when  you  have 
seen  more  and  heard  more,  proceed  accordingly. 

Claud.  If  I  see  anything  to-night  why  I  should 
not  marry  her  to-morrow, — in. the  congregation, 
where  I  should  wed,  there  will  I  shame  her. 

D.  Pedro.  And,  as  1  wooed  for  thee  to  obtain 
her,  I  will  join  with  thee  to  dii^race  her. 


D.  Jtim.  I  will  ditpan^  lier  no  fiulher,  till 
jou  ue  toy  iritnea«e« :  bear  it  coldl;  but  till 
midnight,  and  let  the  iHue  ahew  itaclf. 
D.  Pedro.  .0  daj  unlowardljr  turned  I 
Oand.  O  miichief  Btrsngel;  thwfurting  I 
D.  Jolai.  O  plague  right  well  prevented  I 
So  vill  you  say,  when  you  have  leen  the  aequel. 
lExeml. 


Scene  III. — A  Slmt. 
Enter  DooBEKBT  and  Veboei,  inlh  the  Watch. 
Dogb.  Are  you  good  men  and  truet 
Ferg,  Yes,  or  elw  it  were  pity  but  they  ibould 
mdhr  nlTatioD,  body  and  muL 


Dogb.  Nay,  diat  were  ■  puniihment  too  good 
for  them,  if  they  ihoiJd  have  any  allegiance  in 
them,  being  choten  for  the  Prince'*  watch. 

Verg.  Well,  give  them  their  charge,  neighbour 
Dogberry. 

Dogb.  Pint,  who  think,  you  the  mott  deiart- 
len  man  to  be  conitable? 

lit  Watch.  Hugh  Oatcake,  lir,  or  George  Sea- 
coal  ;  for  they  can  write  and  read. 

Dogb.  Come  hither,  neighbour  Seacoal :  God 
hath  bleiaed  jou  with  a  good  name :  to  be  a  well- 
favoured  man  i*  the  gift  of  fortune ;  but  to  write 
and  read  cornea  by  nature. 

2ndWati:k.  Both  wbicfa,  mailer  conauble,— 

Dogi.  You  have ;  I  knew  it  would  be  your 
antwer.    Well,  for  your  faToui,  air,  why,  give 


God  thank*,  and  make  no  boait  of  it;  and  for 
jva  writing  and  reading,  let  that  appear  when 
tbere  ii  no  need  of  luch  rani^.  You  are  thought 
W  to  1m  the  moat  lenieleBi  and  fit  man  for  the 
mutable  of  the  watch ;  therefore  bear  you  the 
uatem.  This  ia  your  charge :  you  ahall  com- 
preheod  all  vagrom  men ;  you  are  to  bid  any 
Baa  atond,  in  the  Prince'i  name. 

2nd  Watch.  How  if  he  will  not  atandl 

Degh.  Why  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let 
Um  go  i  and  presently  call  the  rest  of  the  watch 
together,  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave. 

Ferg.  If  he  will  not  atand  when  he  ia  bidden, 
k*  it  Dooe  of  the  Prince'i  lubjecta. 

Dogb.  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with  none 
Ixit  the  Prince's  mbjecta. — You  shall  also  make 


no  notae  in  the  itreeta ;  for,  for  the  watch  to 
babble  and  talk,  ii  moat  tolerable  and  not  to  be 
endured. 

2nd  Watch.  We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk; 
we  know  what  belong!  to  a  watch. 

Dogb.  Why,  you  apeak  like  an  ancient  and 
moat  quiet  watchman ;  for  I  cannot  see  how 
sleeping  should  offend:  only  have  a  care  that 
your  bills  be  not  alolen.  Well,  yon  are  to  call 
at  all  the  alehouses,  and  bid  those  that  are  drunk 
gel  them  to  bed. 

2»d  Waieh.  How  if  they  will  not! 

Dogb.  Why  then,  let  them  alone  till  they  are 
■ober;  if  they  make  you  not  dien  the  better 
aniwer,  you  may  aay  they  are  not  the  men  you 
took  them  Stu. 


ACT  rii. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


SCENE  III. 


2nd  Watch,  Well,  air. 

Dogb.  If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect 
him,  hy  virtue  of  your  office,  to  he  no  true  man : 
and  for  such  kind  of  men,  the  less  you  meddle 
or  make  with  them,  why  the  more  is  for  your 
honesty. 

2nd  Watch.  If  we  know  him  to  be  a  thief, 
shall  we  not  lay  hands  on  him  ? 

Dogb,  Truly,  by  your  office  you  may;  but  I 
think  they  that  touch  pitch  wiU  be  defiled :  the 
most  peaceable  way  for  yon,  if  you  do  take  a 
thief,  is  to  let  him  shew  himself  what  he  is,  and 
steal  out  of  your  company. 

Ferg,  You  have  always  been  called  a  merciful 
man,  partner. 

Dogb.  Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my 
will ;  much  more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty 
in  him. 

Verg.  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night, 
you  must  call  the  nurse,  and  bid  her  still  it. 

2nd  Watch.  How  if  the  nurse  be  asleep,  and 
will  not  hear  us? 

Dogb.  Why  then,  depart  in  peace,  and  let  the 
child  wake  her  with  crying:  for  the  ewe  that 
will  not  hear  her  lamb  when  it  baes,  will  never 
answer  a  calf  when  it  bleats, 

Verg.  T  is  very  true. 

Dogb.  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge.  You, 
constable,  are  to  present  the  Prince's  own  per- 
son :  if  you  meet  the  Prince  in  the  night,  you 
may  stay  him. 

Verg.  Nay,  by  'r  lady,  that  I  think  he  cannot 

Dogb.  Five  shillings  to  one  on%  with  any 
man  that  knows  the  statues,  he  may  stay  him : 
marry,  not  without  the  Prince  be  willing :  for, 
indeed,  the  watch  ought  to  offend  no  man ;  and 
it  is  an  offence  to  stay  a  man  against  his  will. 

Verg.  By  'r  lady,  I  think  it  be  so. 

Dogb.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  masters,  good 
night :  an  there  be  any  matter  of  weight 
chances,  call  up  me :  keep  your  fellows'  coun- 
sels and  your  own,  and  good  night. — ^Come, 
neighbour. 

2nd  Watch.  Well,  masters,  we  hear  our  charge : 
let  us  go  sit  here  upon  the  church-bench  till  two, 
and  then  all  to  bed. 

Dogb.  One  word  more,  honest  neighbours :  I 
pray  you,  watch  about  Signior  Leonato's  door ; 
for  the  wedding  being  there  to-morrow,  there  is 
8  great  coil  to-night  Adieu :  be  vigilant,  I  be- 
seech you.         lExeunt  Dogberry  and  Verges. 

Enter  Borachio  and  Conrade. 

Bora.  What,  Conrade! 

Watch.  Peace,  stir  not  {^Aside. 

Bora.  Conrade,  I  say ! 

Con,  Here,  man,  I  am  at  thy  elbow. 


Bora.  Mass,  and  my  elbow  itched ;  I  thought 
there  would  a  scab  follow. 

Con.  I  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that :  and 
now  forward  with  thy  tale. 

Bora.  Stand  thee  close,  then,  under  this  pent- 
house, for  it  drizzles  rain  ,*  and  I  will,  like  a  true 
drunkard,  utter  all  to  thee. 

Watch.  [^Atide.']  Some  treason,  masters ;  yet 
stand  close. 

Bora.  Therefore  know,  I  have  earned  of  Don 
John  a  thousand  ducats. 

Con.  Is  it  possible  that  any  viUany  should  be 
so  dear. 

Bora.  Thou  shouldst  rather  ask  if  it  were 
possible  any  villany  should  be  so  rich ;  for  when 
rich  villains  have  need  of  poor  ones,  poor  ones 
may  make  what  price  they  will 

Con.  I  wonder  at  it 

Bora,  That  shews  thou  art  unconfirmed :  thou 
knowest  that  the  fashion  of  a  doublet,  or  a  hat, 
or  a  cloak,  is  nothing  to  a  man. 

Con.  Yes,  it  is  apparel. 

Bora,  I  mean,  the  fashion. 

Con,  Yes,  the  fashion  is  the  fashion. 

Bora.  Tush !  I  may  as  well  say  the  fool 's  the 
fool.  But  seest  thou  not  what  a  deformed  thief 
this  fashion  is  ? 

Watch.  I  know  that  Deformed ;  he  has  been 
a  vile  thief  this  seven  year;  he  goes  up  and  down 
like  a  gentleman :  I  remember  his  name. 

Bora.  Didst  thou  not  hear  somebody  ? 

Con,  No;  'twas  the  vane  on  the  house. 

Bora.  Seest  thou  not,  I  say,  what  a  deformed 
thief  this  fashion  is  ?  how  giddily  he  turns  about 
all  the  hot  bloods  between  fourteen  and  five-and 
thirty?  sometime  fashioning  them  like  Pharaoh's 
soldiers  in  the  reechy  painting ;  sometime,  like 
god  Bel's  priests  in  the  old  church-window; 
sometime,  like  the  shaven  Hercules  in  the 
smirched  worm-eaten  tapestry,  where  his  cod- 
piece seems  as  massy  as  his  club  ? 

Con.  All  this  I  see ;  and  see  that  the  fashion 
wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man.  But  art 
not  thou  thyself  giddy  with  the  fashion  too,  that 
thou  hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me 
of  the  fashion  ? 

Bora,  Not  so,  neither:  but  know  that  I  have 
to-night  wooed  Margaret,  the  Lady  Heroes  gen- 
tlewoman, by  the  name  of  Hero ;  she  leans  me 
out  at  her  mistress's  chamber-window,  bids  me 
a  thousand  times  good-night — I  tell  this  tale 
vilely : — I  should  first  tell  thee,  how  the  Prince, 
Claudio,  and  my  master,  planted  and  placed,  and 
possessed  by  my  master,  Don  John,  saw  afar  off 
in  the  orchard  this  amiable  encounter. 

Con.  And  thought  they  Maigaret  was  Hero? 

Bora,  Two   of  them   did,   the   Prince    and 
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CUudio;  but  the  dev3  my  master  knew  the 
wai  Margaret ;  and  partly  by  his  oatbB,  which 
fint  pouened  them,  partly  by  the  dark  night, 
which  did  deceive  them,  but  chiefly  by  my  vil- 
Uny,  which  did  confirm  any  slander  that  Don 
John  had  made,  away  went  Claudlo  enraged ; 
■wan  he  would  meet  ber,  aa  he  was  appointed. 
Mil  morning  at  the  temple,  and  there,  before 
the  whole  coDgregation,  ihame  her  with  what  he 
•aw  over-night,  and  send  ber  home  again  with- 
out a  htuband. 

Ill  Walch.  We  charge  you  in  the  Prince'i 
name,  ataod. 

2nd  Watch.  Cal]>up  the  right  matter  conitable. 
We  have  here  recovered  the  most  dangerous 


piece  of  lechery  that  ever  wai  known  in  the 
commonwealth. 

\tt  Walch.  And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  ^em ; 
I  know  him,  he  wears  a  lock. 

Con.  Masters,  masters  I 

2ni  Walch.  You'll  be  made  bring  Deformed 
forth,  I  warrant  you. 

Con.  Masters  I 

lit  Watch.  Never  apeak ;  we  charge  you,  let 
us  obey  you  to  go  with  us. 

Bora.  We  are  likely  to  prove  a  goodly 
commodity,  being  taken  up  of  theae  men'a 
biUa. 

Con.  A  commodity  in  question,  1  warrant  you. 
Come,  we  11  obey  you.  [Extunl. 


ACT   III. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


SCENEa   IV.   AND  V. 


Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Hero,  Margaret,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Ursula,  wake  my  cousin  Beatrice, 
and  desire  her  to  rise. 

Urs.  I  will,  lady. 

Hero.  And  bid  her  come  hither. 

Urs.  Well.  lExit  Vksvla. 

Marg.  Troth,  I  think  your  other  rabato  were 
better. 

Hero.  No,  pray  thee,  good  Meg,  I  '11  wear  this. 

Marg.  By  my  troth,  it 's  not  so  good ;  and  I 
warrant  your  cousin  will  say  so. 

Hero.  My  cousin's  a  fool,  and  thou  art  an- 
other; I  '11  wear  none  but  this. 

Marg.  I  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently, 
if  the  hair  were  a  thought  browner :  and  your 
gown  's  a  most  rare  fashion,  i'  faith.  I  saw  the 
Duchess  of  Milan's  gown,  that  they  praise  so. 

Hero.  O,  that  exceeds,  they  say. 

Marg.  By  my  troth,  it 's  but  a  night-gown  in 
respect  of  yours :  cloth  of  gold,  and  cuts,  and 
laced  with  silver ;  set.  with  pearls,  down-sleeves, 
side-sleeves,  and  skirts  round,  underbome  with 
a  blueish  tinsel:  but  for  a  fine,  quaint,  graceful, 
and  excellent  fashion,  yours  is  worth  ten  on 't 

Hero.  God  give  me  joy  to  wear  it,  for  my 
heart  is  exceeding  heavy ! 

Marg.  '  T  will  be  heavier  soon,  by  the  weight 
of  a  man. 

Hero.  Fy  upon  thee !  art  not  ashamed  ? 

Marg.  Of  what,  lady?  of  speaking  honourably? 
Is  not  marriage  honourable  in  a  beggar  ?  Is  not 
your  lord  honourable  without  marriage  ?  I  think 
you  would  have  me  say,  saving  your  reverence, 
"  a  husband :"  an  bad  thinking  do  not  wrest  true 
speaking,  I  '11  offend  nobody:  Is  there  any  harm 
in  "the  heavier  for  a  husband?"  None,  I  think, 
an  if  it  be  the  right  husband,  and  the  right  wife ; 
otherwise  'tis  light,  and  not  heavy.  Ask  my 
Lady  Beatrice  else ;  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Hero,  Good  morrow,  coz. 

BeaL  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hero. 

Hero.  Why,  how  now !  do  you  speak  in  the 
sick  tune  ? 

Beat.  I  am  out  of  aU  other  tune,  methinks. 

Marg.  Clap  us  into — "Light  o' love;  "  that 
goes  without  a  burden ;  do  you  sing  it,  and  I  '11 
dance  it. 

Beat.  Yea,  "Light  o'love,"  with  yow  heels! 
then,  if  your  husband  have  stables  enough,  you  '11 
see  he  shall  lack  no  bams. 

Marg.  O,  illegitimate  construction !  I  scorn 
that  with  my  heels. 

Beat.  'Tis  almost  five  o'clock,  cousin;  'tis 


time  you  were  ready.  By  my  troth,  I  am  ex- 
ceeding ill :  hey  ho ! 

Marg.  For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband? 

Beat.  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all — ^H. 

Marg.  Well,  an  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there 's 
no  more  sailing  by  the  star. 

Beat.  What  means  the  fool,  trow  ? 

Marg.  Nothing  I ;  but  God  send  every  one 
their  heart's  desire ! 

Hero.  These  gloves  the  Count  sent  me,  they 
are  an  excellent  perfume. 

Beat.  I  am  stuffed,  cousin,  I  cannot  smell. 

Marg.  A  maid,  and  stuffed  I  there 's  goodly 
catching  of  cold. 

Beat.  O,  God  help  me !  God  help  me  I  how 
long  have  you  professed  apprehension  ? 

Marg.  Ever  since  you  left  it:  doth  not  my  wit 
become  me  rarely  ? 

Beat.  It  is  not  seen  enough,  you  should  wear 
it  in  your  cap.     By  my  troth,  I  am  sick. 

Marg.  Get  you  some  of  this  distilled  Carduus 
Benedictus,  and  lay  it  to  your  heart ;  it  is  the 
only  thing  for  a  qualm. 

Hero.  There  thou  prick'st  her  with  a  thistle. 

Beat.  Benedictus!  why  Benedictus?  you  have 
some  moral  in  this  Benedictus. 

Marg.  Moral?  no,  by  my  troth,  I  have  no 
mural  meaning;  I  meant,  plain  holy-thistle.  You 
may  think,  perchance,  that  I  think  you  are  in 
love ;  nay,  by  'r  lady,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  to 
think  what  I  list ;  nor  I  list  not  to  think  what  I 
can ;  nor,  indeed,  I  cannot  think,  if  I  would 
think  my  heart  out  of  thinking,  that  you  are  in 
love,  or  that  you  will  be  in  love,  or  that  you  can 
be  in  love :  yet  Benedick  waa  such  another,  and 
now  is  he  become  a  man :  he  swore  he  would 
never  marry;  and  yet  now,  in  despite  of  his 
heart,  he  eats  his  meat  without  grudging :  and 
how  you  may  be  converted,  I  know  not;  but 
methinks  you  look  with  your  eyes  as  other 
women  do. 

Beat.  What  pace  is  this,  that  thy  tongue  keeps? 

Marg.  Not  a  false  gallop. 

Re-enter  Ursula. 

Urs.  Madam,  withdraw ;  the  Prince,  the  Count, 
Signior  Benedick,  Don  John,  and  all  the  gallants 
of  the  town,  are  come  to  fetch  you  to  church. 

Hero.  Help  to  dress  me,  good  coz,  good  M^, 
good  Ursula.  [^Exeynt. 


Scene  V. — Another  Room  in,  Leonato^s  House. 

Enter  Leonato,  with  Dogberry  and  Verges. 

Leon.  What  would  you  with  me,  honest  neigh- 
bour? 
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Dtfi,  Harry,  ut,  I  would  have  lome  coaG' 
d«nc«  with  jmi,  that  decema  you  nearly. 

Lnm.  Brief,  I  pray  you ;  for  you  lee  'tii  a 
buiy  tiine  with  me. 

Dogb.  Marry,  this  it  ii,  ur. 

Verg.  Yei,  id  truth  it  i>,  tir. 

Ltoit,  What  a  it,  my  good  friends  t 

Do^.  Goodman  Vet^e«,  dr,  speak*  a  little  off 
the  matter:  an  old  man,  lir,  and  hii  witi  are 
not  BO  blunt  ai,  God  help,  I  would  denre  they 
were ;  but,  in  faith,  honeit  at  the  skin  between 
hii  browi. 

Ferg.  Yea,  I  thank  God,  Tamaaboneitaiany 
man  living,  that  ia  an  old  man,  and  no  boneiter 


I  odorous:   palabra*, 


>  I. 

Diigb.  Compariiol 
neighbour  Verges. 

Leoit-  Neighboun,  you  are  tediona. 

Dagb.  It  pleaiei  your  worship  la  say  to,  but 
we  are  the  poor  Duke's  officers ;  but  truly,  for 
mine  own  part,  if  I  were  as  tedious  aa  a  king, 
I  c<mld  find  in  my  heart  to  beatow  it  sU  of  your 

Lam,  AU  thy  tedtoumeH  on  me  I  ha  I 

Dagb.  Yea,  an  't  were  a  thousand  times  more 
than  'tis :  for  I  hear  as  good  exclamation  on  your 
wOT^p,  at  of  any  man  in  the  city ;  and  though 
I  be  but  a  poor  man,  1  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

ferg.  And  so  am  I. 

£«Mi.  J  wouldfainknow  wbatyouhave  tosay. 

yerg.  Marry,  sir,  our  watch  to-night,  except- 
ing your  worship'*  presence,  have  ta'en  a  couple 
of  aa  arrant  knaves  as  any  in  Meiuna. 

Do^,  A  good  old  man,  fir;  he  will  be  talking; 
aatheysay,  "When  theageis  in,  the  wit  is  out." 
God  help  us !  it  is  a  world  to  see  I    Well  said. 


i'  fkith,  neighbour  Verge*.  Well,  God 's  a  good 
man :  an  two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  miut  ride 
behind.  An  honest  soul,  i' faith,  nr;  by  my 
troth  he  is,  as  ever  broke  bread :  but  God  i*  to 
be  worshipped :  all  men  are  not  alike :  alas, 
good  neighboiu' ! 
Leon.  Indeed,  neighbour,  he  comes  too  abort 

Dogb.  Gifts  that  God  gives. 

Leon.  I  must  leave  you. 

Dogb,  One  word,  sit :  our  watch,  sir,  have  in- 
deed comprehended  two  auspicious  persons,  and 
we  would  have  them  this  morning  examined 
before  your  worship. 

Lton.  Take  their  examination  yourself,  and 
bring  it  me ;  I  am  now  in  great  haste,  as  it  may 
appear  unto  you. 

Do^.  It  shall  be  sufSgance. 

Lton.  Drink  some  wine  ere  you  go :  fare  you 
weU. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mtt.  My  lord,  they  stay  for  you  to  give  your 
daughter  to  ber  husband. 

Lt<M,  1  will  wait  upon  them ;  I  am  ready. 

[Exeunt  Leokato  and  Messenger. 
Dogb.  Go,  good  partner ;  go,  get  you  to  Fran- 
cis Seacoal,  bid  him  bring  his  pen  and  inkhom 
to  the  gaol:  we  are  now  to  examiuatioD  these 

Fery.  And  we  must  do  it  wisely. 

Dogb.  We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  you; 
here  '■  that  {touching  hit  forehtai]  ihsU  drive 
some  of  them  to  a  non  com.  :  only  get  the  learned 
writer  to  set  down  our  excommunication,  and 
meet  me  at  the  gaoL  \_E»itmi, 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I. — The  latide  of  a  CHarck. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Don  John,  Leonato,  Prisr, 
Claudio,  Benedick,  Hero,  and  Beatrice,  ^c. 

Lean,  Come,  FrEor  Francla,  be  brief;  only  to 
the  plain  fonn  of  marriage,  and  you  shall  re- 
count their  particutar  duties  afterwards. 

Friar.  You  come  hither,  my  lord,  to  marry 
this  ladyt 

Claud.  No. 

Leoa.  To  be  married  to  her,  Friar : — you  come 
to  many  her. 

Friar.  Lady,  you  come  hither  to  be  married 
to  this  Count? 

/r«ro.  I  do. 

Ftiar.  If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  im- 
pediment why  you  should  not  be  conjoined,  I 
charge  yoti,  on  your  souli,  to  utter  iL 

Claud.  Know  you  any.  Hero. 

Hero.  None,  my  lord. 

Friar.  Know  you  any.  Count. 

Leon.  I  dare  make  kb  answer ;  none. 

Claud.  O,  what  men  dare  do  I  what  men  may 
do  I  what  men  d^y  do  I  not  knowing  what  they 
dol 

Bene.  How  now!  loteijectiont?  Why,  then, 
*ome  be  of  laughing ;  as  ha  I  ha  1  he  I 

Claud.  Stand  thee  by,  Friar :— Father,  by 
your  leave ; 
Will  you  with  free  and  uncoiutrun^d  wtd 
Give  me  this  mud,  your  daughter? 

Leon.  As  &eely,  son,  as  God  did  give  her  me. 

Claud.  And  what  have  I  to  give  you  back, 
whose  worth 
Hay  counterpoise  this  rich  and  precious  gift? 

D.Pedro.  Nothing,  unlessyou  render  her  again. 

Claud.  Sweetprince,  you  learn  me  noblethank- 


There,  Leonato,  take  her  back  again ; 
Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend  ; 
She  'i  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honour. 
Behold,  how  like  a  maid  she  blushea  here : 
O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal ! 
Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  evidence 
To  witness  simple  virtue  !  Would  you  notswear. 
All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid. 
By  these  exterior  shows?     But  she  is  none; 
Slie  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed  : 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Leon.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord! 

Claud.  Not  to  be  married. 

Not  to  knit  my  sold  to  an  approved  wanton. 

Leon.  Dear  my  lord,  if  you,  in  your  own 

Have  vanquished  the  resistance  of  ber  youth. 
And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity, — 

Claud.  I  know  what  youwonld  say :  If  I  have 
known  her. 
You  '11  aay,  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband. 
And  so  extenuate  the  'forehand  sin: 
No,  Leonato, 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large ; 
But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  shewed 
Bashftll  rincerity  and  comely  love, 

Jfero.  And  seemed  I  ever  otherwise  to  you? 

Claud.   Out  on  thy  seeming  I     I  will  write 
against  it : 
You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb ; 
As  chaste  as  it  the  hud  ere  it  be  blown  : 
But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pampered  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality. 

ffero.  Is  my  lord  well,  that  he  doth  speak  so 
wide! 

Leon.  Sweet  prince,  why  speak  not  yont 


ACT  IV. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


SCENE   I. 


Z>.  Pedro.  What  should  I  speak? 

I  stand  dishonoured,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale. 

Leon,  Are  these  things  spoken  ?  oi;  do  I  but 
dream? 

D.John,  Sir,  they  are  spoken,  and  these  things 
are  true. 

Bene.  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial. 

Hero.  True,  O  God ! 

Claud.  Leonato,  stand  I  here  7 
Is  this  the  Prince?  Is  this  the  Prince's  brother? 
Is  this  face  Hero's  ?    Are  our  eyes  our  own  ? 

Leon.  All  this  is  so ;  but  what  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

Claud.  Let  me  but  move  one  question  to  your 
daughter ; 
And,  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly  power 
That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  answer  truly. 

Leon.  I  charge  thee  do  so,  as  thou  art  my  child. 

Hero.  O  God  defend  me !  how  am  I  beset! 
What  kind  of  catechising  call  you  this  ? 

Claud.  To  make  you  answer  truly  to  your 
name. 

Hero.  Is  it  not  Hero?  Who  can  blot  that  name 
With  any  just  reproach? 

Claud.  Marry,  that  can  Hero ; 

Hero  itself  can  blot  out  Hero's  virtue. 
What  man  was  he  talked  with  you  yesternight. 
Out  at  your  window,  betwixt  twelve  and  one  ? 
Now,  if  you  are  a  maid,  answer  to  this. 

Hero.  I  talked  with  no  man  at  that  hour,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  then  are  you  no  maiden. — 
Leonato, 
I  am  sorry  you  must  hear :  Upon  mine  honour, 
Myself,  my  brother,  and  this  grieved  Count, 
Did  see  her,  hear  her,  at  that  hour  last  night, 
Talk  with  a  ruffian  at  her  chamber-window ; 
Who  hath,  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villain. 
Confessed  the  vile  encounters  they  have  had 
A  thousand  times  in  secret. 

D.  John.  Fy,  fy !  tliey  are 

Not  to  be  named,  my  lord,  not  to  be  spoke  of; 
There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language. 
Without  offence,  to  utter  them.  Thus,  pretty  lady, 
I  am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovemment 

Claud.  O  Hero !  what  a  Hero  hadst  thou  been. 
If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  placed 
About  thy  thoughts  and  counsels  of  thy  heart ! 
But  fare  thee  well,  most  foul,  most  fair ;  fiurewell. 
Thou  pure  impiety  and  impious  purity ! 
For  thee  I  '11  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love, 
And  on  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang. 
To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm. 
And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 

Leon.  Hath  no  man's  dagger  here  a  point  for 
me?  [Hero  swoons. 

Beat*  Why,  how  now,  cousin?  wherefore  sink 
you  down  ? 


D.  John.  Come,  let  us  go :  these  things,  come 
thus  to  light, 
Smother  her  spirits  up. 

\_Exevnt  Don  Pedro,  Don  John,  ^  Claudio. 

Bene.  How  doth  the  lady  ? 

Beat.  Dead,  I  think: — ^help,  uncle! — 

Hero!  why,  Hero!    Uncle!     Signior Benedick! 
Friar! 

Leon.  O  Fate,  take  not  away  thy  heavy  hand ! 
Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame. 
That  may  be  wished  for. 

Beat.  How  now,  cousin  Hero? 

Friar.  Have  comfort,  lady. 

Leon.  Dost  thou  look  up  ? 

Friar.  Yea;  wherefore  should  she  not? 

Leon.  Wherefore?  Why,  doth  not  every  earthly 
tiling 
Cry  shame  upon  her?  Could  she  here  deny 
The  story  that  is  printed  in  her  blood? 
Do  not  live.  Hero ;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes : 
For  did  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  quickly  die. 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy 

shames. 
Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches, 
Strike  at  thy  life.     Grieved  I,  I  had  but  one  ? 
Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  Nature's  frame  ? 
O,  one  too  much  by  thee  1  Why  had  I  one  ? 
Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes? 
Why  had  I  not  with  charitable  hand 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates ; 
Who  smirched  thus,  and  mired  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said,  '*  No  part  of  it  is  mine ; 
This  shame  derives  itself  from  unknown  loins  ?  " 
But  mine,  and  mine  I  loved,  and  mine  I  praised, 
And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on ;  mine  so  much 
That  I  myself  was  to  myself  not  mine, 
Valuing  of  her ;  why  she — O,  she  is  fallen 
Into  a  pit  of  ink !  that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again : 
And  salt  too  litde  which  may  season  give 
To  her  foul  tainted  flesh ! 

Bene.  Sir,  sir,  be  patient : 

For  my  part,  I  am  so  attired  in  wonder, 
I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Beat.  O,  on  my  soul  my  cousin  is  belied ! 

Bene.  Lady,  were  you  her  bedfellow  last  night? 

Beat.  No,  truly,  not;  although,  until  last  night 
I  have  this  twelvemonth  been  her  bedfellow. 

Leon.  Confirmed,  confirmed !  O,  that  is  stronger 
made 
Which  was  before  barred  up  with  ribs  of  iron ! 
Would  the  two  Princes  lie  ?  and  Claudio  lie  ? 
Who  loved  her  so,  that,  speaking  of  her  foulness. 
Washed  it  with  tears?  Hence  from  her;  let  her 
die. 

Friar.  Hear  me  a  little ; 
For  I  have  only  been  silent  so  long. 
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ACT    IV. 


MUCH   ADO  ABOUT   NOTHING. 


8CERE  I. 


And  given  way  unto  this  course  of  fortune. 
By  noting  of  the  lady :  I  have  marked 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  start 
Into  her  face ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames 
In  angel  whiteness  bear  away  those  blushes  ; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appeared  a  fire 
To  burn  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth : — Call  me  a  fool ; 
Trust  not  my  reading,  nor  my  observations, 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenour  of  my  book ;  trust  not  my  age, 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity. 
If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here 
Under  some  biting  error. 

Leon.  Friar,  it  cannot  be : 

Thou  seest  that  all  the  grace  that  she  hath  left 
Is,  that  she  will  not  add  to  her  damnation 
A  sin  of  perjury ;  she  not  denies  it : 
Why  seek'st  thou  then  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness  ? 

Friar,  Lady,  what  man  is  he  you  are  accused  of? 

Hero,  They  know  that  do  accuse  me ;  I  know 
none: 
If  I  know  more  of  any  man  alive 
Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  warrant, 
Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy. — O  my  father. 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  conversed 
At  hours  unmeet,  or  that  I  yesternight 
Maintained  the  change  of  words  with  any  creature, 
Refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  me  to  death. 

Friar,  There  is  some  strange  misprision  in  the 
Princes. 

Bene,  Two  of  them  have  the  verybent  ofhonour; 
And  if  their  wisdoms  be  misled  in  this, 
The  practice  of  it  lives  in  John  the  bastard, 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villanies. 

Leon,  I  know  not :  If  they  speak  but  truth  of  her. 
These  hands  shall  tear  her ;  if  they  wrong  her 

honour, 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 
Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine, 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention. 
Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means, 
Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  of  friends. 
But  they  shall  find,  awaked  in  such  a  kind, 
Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind. 
Ability  in  means,  and  choice  of  friends. 
To  quit  me  of  them  throughly. 

Friar,  Pause  awhile, 

And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case. 
Your  daughter  here  the  Princes  left  for  dead  ; 
Let  her  awhile  be  secretly  kept  in. 
And  publish  it  that  she  is  dead  indeed : 
Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation ; 
And  on  your  family's  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
That  appertain  unto  a  burial. 
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Leon.  What  shall  become  of  this  ?  What  wOl 
this  do? 

Friar.  Marry,  this,  well  carried,  shall  on  her 
behalf 
Change  slander  to  remorse;  that  is  some  good: 
But  not  for  that  dream  I  on  this  strange  course. 
But  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birth. 
She  dying,  as  it  must  be  so  maintained. 
Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  accused, 
Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  excused. 
Of  every  hearer.     For  it  so  falls  out, 
That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lacked  and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value,  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  shew  us 
Whiles  it  was  ours.    So  will  it  fare  with  Claudio : 
When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words. 
The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination  ; 
And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparelled  in  more  precious  habit. 
More  moving-delicate  and  full  of  life. 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul. 
Than  when  she  lived  indeed : — then  shall  he 

mourn 
(If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver). 
And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her; 
No,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  true. 
Let  this  be  so,  and  doubt  not  but  success 
Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape 
Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 
But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levelled  false. 
The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 
Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy : 
And,  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 
(As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation) 
In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life. 
Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries. 

Bene,  Signior  Leonato,  let  the  Friar  advise  you : 
And  though  you  know  my  inwardness  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  Prince  and  Claudio, 
Yet,  by  mine  honomr,  I  will  deal  in  this 
As  secretly  and  justly  as  your  soul 
Should  with  your  body. 

Leon,  Being  that  I  flow  in  grief, 

The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me. 

Friar.  'T is  well  consented;  presently  away; 
For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain 
the  cure. — 

Come,  lady,  die  to  live :  this  wedding  day 
Perhaps  is  but  prolonged;  have  patience, 
and  endure. 
[^Exeunt  Friar,  Hero,  and  Leonato. 

Bene.  Lady  Beatrice,  have  you  wept  all  this 
while? 

Beat  Yea,  and  I  will  weep  awhile  longer. 

Bene,  I  will  not  desire  that. 
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BaU.  You  have  no  reason,  I  do  it  freely. 

Bene.  Surely,  I  do  believe  your  fair  cousin  is 
wronged. 

Beai.  Ah,  bovr  much  might  the  man  deserve 
of  me  that  would  right  her ! 

Bene.  Is  there  any  way  to  shew  such  friendship  ? 

Beat.  A  very  even  way,  but  no  such  friend. 

Bene.  May  a  man  do  it? 

Beat.  It  is  a  man's  office,  but  not  yours. 

Bene.  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well 
M  yon ;  is  not  that  strange  ? 

Beat.  As  strange  as  the  thing  I  know  not  It 
were  as  possible  for  me  to  say,  I  loved  nothing 
80  well  as  you : — ^but  believe  me  not ;  and  yet  I 
He  not ;  I  confess  nothing,  nor  I  deny  nothing : 
— I  am  sorry  for  my  cousin. 

Bene.  By  my  sword,  Beatrice,  thou  lovest  me. 

Beat.  Do  not  swear  by  it,  and  eat  it. 

Bene.  I  will  swear  by  it,  that  you  love  me ;  and 
I  will  make  him  eat  it,  that  says  I  love  not  you. 

Beat.  Will  you  not  eat  your  word  ? 

Bene.  With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  to  it 
I  protest  I  love  thee. 

Beat.  Why  then,  God  forgive  me ! 

Bene.  What  offence,  sweet  Beatrice? 

Beat.  You  have  stayed  me  in  a  happy  hour ; 
I  was  about  to  protest  I  loved  you. 

Bene.  And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart 

Beat.  I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart, 
that  none  is  left  to  protest 

Bene.  Come,  bid  me  do  anything  for  thee. 

Beat.  Kill  Claudio. 

Bene.  Ha !  not  for  the  wide  world. 

Beat.  You  kill  me  to  deny  it :  Farewell. 

Bene.  Tarry,  sweet  Beatrice. 

Beat.  I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here.  There 
is  no  love  in  you : — ^Nay,  I  pray  you,  let  me  go. 

Bene.  Beatrice, — 

Beat.  In  faith,  I  will  go. 

Bene.  We  11  be  friends  first 

Beat.  You  dare  easier  be  friends  with  me,  than 
fight  with  mine  enemy. 

Bene.  Is  Claudio  thine  enemy? 

Beat.  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  vil- 
lain, that  hath  slandered,  scorned,  dishonoured 
my  kinswoman  ?  O,  that  I  were  a  man !  What ! 
bear  her  in  h«nd  until  they  come  to  take  hands, 
and  then  with  public  accusation,  uncovered  slan- 
der, unmitigated  rancour — O  God,  that  I  were  a 
man!  I  would  eat  his  heart  in  the  market-place. 

Bene.  Hear  me,  Beatrice ; — 

Beat.  Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window  ?— a 
proper  saying ! 

Bene.  Nay,  but,  Beatrice ; — 

Beat.  Sweet  Hero!  she  is  wronged,  she  is 
ilandered,  she  is  undone. 

Bene.  Beat 


Beat.  Princes  and  counties !  Surely,  a  princely 
testimony,  a  goodly  count-confect ;  a  sweet  gal- 
lant, surely !  O,  that  I  were  a  man  for  his  sake ! 
or  that  I  had  any  friend  would  be  a  man  for  my 
sake !  But  manhood  is  melted  into  courtesies,  va- 
lour into  compliment,  and  men  are  only  tinned 
into  tongue,  and  trim  ones  too:  he  is  now  as 
valiant  as  Hercules,  that  only  tells  a  lie,  and 
swears  it.  I  cannot  be  a  man  with  wishing, 
therefore  I  will  die  a  woman  with  grieving. 

Bene.  Tarry,  good  Beatrice.  By  this  hand, 
I  love  thee. 

Beat.  Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way  than 
swearing  by  it 

Bene.  Think  you  in  your  soul  the  Count  Gaudio 
hath  wronged  Hero? 

Beat.  Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought,  or  a  soul. 

Bene.  Enough,  I  am  engaged,  I  will  challenge 
him ;  I  will  kiss  your  hand,  and  so  leave  you.  By 
this  hand,  Claudio  shall  render  me  a  dear  account 
A  8  you  hear  of  me,  so  think  of  me.  Go,  comfort 
your  cousin.  I  must  say  she  is  dead :  and  so, 
farewell.  ^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Prison. 

Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Sexton,  ingoume; 
and  the  Watch,  with  Conrade  and  Borachio. 

D<^h.  Is  our  whole  dissembly  appeared? 

Verg.  O,  a  stool  and  a  cushion  for  the  sexton ! 

Sexton.  Which  be  the  malefactors  ? 

Dogb.  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partner. 

Verg.  Nay,  that's  certain;  we  have  the  exhi- 
bition to  examine. 

Sexton.  But  which  are  the  offenders  that  are 
to  be  examined?  let  them  come  before  master 
constable. 

Dogb.  Yea,  marry,  let  them  come  before  me. — 
What  is  your  name,  friend? 

Bora.  Borachio. 

Dogb.  Pray  write  down — ^Borachio. — ^Yours, 
sirrah? 

Con.  I  am  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  my  name  is 
Conrade. 

Dogb.  Write  down— master  gentleman  Conrade. 
— Masters,  do  you  serve  God  ? 

Bora.  }  ^^^  ""'  ^®  ^^^' 

Dogb,  Write  down — ^that  they  hope  they  serve 
God: — and  write  God  first;  for  God  defend  but 
God  should  go  before  such  villains! — Masters,  it 
is  proved  already  that  you  are  little  better  than 
false  knaves ;  and  it  will  go  near  to  be  thought 
so  shortly.    How  answer  you  for  yourselves? 

Con.  Marry,  sir,  we  say  we  are  none. 
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Dogb.  A  marvellotis  witty  fellow,  1  assure  yoii ; 
but  1  will  {;o  about  with  liini. — Come  you  liicher. 
sirrah ;  a  word  in  your  ear,  sir;  1  say  to  you,  it 
is  thouglit  you  are  fabe  knaves. 


Bora.  Sir,  I  say  to  you,  we  arc  none. 
Dogb.  Well,  stand  aside. — 'Fore  God,  ihey  are 
both  in  a  tale.    Have  you  writ  down — that  they 


Sexton.  Maiter  constable,  you  ^o  not  the  way 
;  you  must  call  fortb  the  watch,  that 


Dogb.  Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eftest  way.  Let 
the  watch  come  fbrdi ; — Maiters,  I  charge  you, 
in  the  Prince'*  name,  accuse  these  men. 

Iri  Watch.  ThU  man  aaid,  sir,  that  Don  John, 
the  Prince'i  brother,  was  a  villain. 


Dogb.  Write  down  —  Prince  John  a  villain. 
Why  this  is  fiat  perjury,  to  call  a  Prince'*  brother 

Bora.  Master  constable, — 
Dogb,  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace;  1  do  not  like 
thy  look,  I  promise  thee. 
Sexton.  What  heard  you  him  aay  el*e! 
2ni  Watch.  Marry,  that  he  had  received  a 
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IhoDund  ducsta  of  Don  Jobn,  for  accuiing  Lady 
Hero  wrongfully. 

Diig6.  Flat  bin^Uty  m  cTer  wu  committed. 

Ftrg.  Yea,  by  the  mau,  that  it  it. 

Sextmi.  Wbatelie,  fellow? 

lif  WaUk.  And  that  Count  Clandio  did  mean, 
upon  hii  word*  to  diagrace  Hero  before  the  whole 
auembly,  and  not  marry  her.  : 

Dogb.  O  villain  I  thou  wilt  be  condemned  into 
everlasting  redemption  for  thia. 

StxltM.  WhateUe? 

2ad  Walch.  ThU  is  all. 

Sexton.  And  thia  is  more,  maiten,  than  joii  can 
deny.  Prince  John  ii  thii  morning  secretly  stolen 
away ;  Hero  was  in  this  manner  accused,  in  thia 
very  manner  refused,  and  upon  the  grief  of  this, 
suddenly  died. — Maater  constable,  let  these  men 
be  bound,  and  brought  to  Leonato's;  I  will  go 
before,  and  shew  him  then*  examination.  [£>il. 

Dogb.  Come,  let  them  be  opinioned. 

frr;.  Let  them  be  in  band. 


Coil.  Off,  coxcomb  I 

Dogb.  God 's  my  life !  where  '■  the  lexton  7  let 
him  write  down — the  Prince'a  officer,  coxcomb. 
Come,  bind  them. — Thou  naughty  varletl 

Cor.  Away  I  you  are  an  ass,  you  are  an  ass. 

Dogb.  Dost  thoii  not  suspect  my  place !  Dost 
thou  not  suspect  my  yean?  O,  that  he  were  here 
to  write  me  down — an  ass  I  but,  masters,  remem- 
ber that  I  am  an  asa ;  though  it  be  not  written 
down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass. — No,  thou 
villain,  thou  art  full  of  piety,  as  shall  be  proved 
upon  thee  by  good  witness.  I  am  a  wise  fellow; 
and,  which  is  more,  an  officer;  and,  which  is  more, 
ft  householder ;  and,  which  is  more,  as  pretty  a 
piece  of  fleth  as  any  is  in  Messina ;  and  one  that 
knows  the  law,  go  to ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough, 
go  to ;  and  a  fellow  that  hath  had  losses ;  and  one 
that  hath  two  gowns,  and  everj'thing  handsome 
about  him. — Bring  him  away.  O,  that  I  had 
been  writ  down — an  aatl  \_ExttaU. 


A  C" 


~~] 


SciNB  I. — Before  Leonato's  Home. 
Enter  Lbonato  and  Antonio. 

Ant.  If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  kHI  yourself; 
And  'tis  not  wisdom,  thus  to  second  grief 
Against  yourself. 

iran.  I  pray  thee,  ceaso  thy  counsel. 

Which  faUs  into  mine  ears  a*  profitless 
Ai  water  in  a  sieve :  give  not  me  counsel ; 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear, 
But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine. 
Bring  me  a  father,  that  so  loved  his  child, 
Whoie  joy  of  her  is  overwhelmed  like  mine, 
.^nd  bid  him  speak  of  patience ; 
Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine. 
And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain ; 


As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such. 
In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form : 
If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard : 
Cry, "  sorrow,  wsg ! "  and  hem,  when  he  shoold 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs;  make  misfortune  drunk 
With  candle-waiters ;  bring  him  yet  to  me, 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 
But  there  is  no  such  man :  (or,  brother,  men 
Can  counsel  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but,  lasting  it. 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage. 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread. 
Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words. 
No,  no ;  'tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
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To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow ; 

But  no  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency 

To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 

The  like  himself:  therefore  give  me  no  counsel: 

My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement 

yint,  llierein  do  men  from  children  nothing 
differ. 

Leon,  I  pray  thee,  peace ;  I  will  be  flesh  and 
blood; 
For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  coidd  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently ; 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods, 
And  made  a  pish  at  chance  and  sufferance. 

Ant,  Yet  bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourself; 
Make  those  that  do  offend  you  suffer  too. 

Leon.  There  thou  speak'st  reason :  nay  I  will 
do  so: 
My  soul  doth  tell  me.  Hero  is  belied ; 
And  that  shall  Claudio  know,  so  shall  the  Prince, 
And  all  of  them  that  thus  dishonour  her. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 

Ant.  Here  come  the  Prince  and  Claudio,  hastily. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  good  den. 

Claud.  Good  day  to  both  of  you. 

Leon.  Hear  you,  my  lords, — 

Z).  Pedro.  We  have  some  haste,  Leonato. 

Leon,  Some  haste,  my  lord !    WeU,  fare  you 
well,  my  lord : 
Are  you  so  hasty  now  7    Well,  all  is  one. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  do  not  quarrel  with  us,  good 
old  man. 

Ant.  If  he  could  right  himself  with  quarrelling, 
Some  of  us  would  lie  low. 

Claud.  Who  wrongs  him  ? 

Leon.  Marry,  thou  dost  wrong  me ;  thou  dis- 
sembler, thou! 
Nay,  never  lay  thy  hand  upon  ihy  sword ; 
I  fear  thee  not 

Claud.  Marry,  beshrew  my  hand. 

If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear : 
In  faith,  my  hand  meant  nothing  to  my  sword. 

Lgon.  Tush,  tush,  man,  naver  fleer  and  jest  at 
me: 
I  speak  not  like  a  dotard  nor  a  fool ; 
As,  under  privilege  of  age,  to  brag 
What  I  have  done  being  young,  or  what  would  do 
Were  I  not  old.     Know,  Claudio,  to  thy  head, 
Thou  hast  so  wronged  mine  innocent  child  and  me. 
That  I  am  forced  to  lay  my  reverence  by ; 
And,  with  grey  hairs,  and  bruise  of  many  days. 
Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man. 
I  say,  thou  hast  belied  mine  innocent  child ; 
Thy  slander  hath  gone  through  and  through  her 

heart, 
And  she  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors : 
O I  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept, 


Save  this  of  hers,  framed  by  thy  villany. 

Claud.  My  villany ! 

Leon.  Thine,  Claudio ;  thine,  I  say. 

D.  Pedro.  You  say  not  right,  old  man. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

I  '11  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare ; 
Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice, 
His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustyhood. 

Claud.  Away,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

Leon.  Canst  thou  so  daff'me?  Thou  hast  killed 
my  child ; 
If  thou  kill'st  me,  boy,  thou  shalt  kill  a  man. 

Ant.  He  shall  kill  two  of  us,  and  men  indeed: 
But  that 's  no  matter ;  let  him  kill  one  first : 
Win  me  and  wear  me — ^let  him  answer  me. 
Come,  follow  me,  boy;  come,  sir  boy,  come, 

follow  me: 
Sir  boy,  I  '11  whip  you  from  your  foining  fence; 
Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will. 

Leon.  Brother, — 

Ant,  Content  yourself.  God  knows  I  loved  my 
niece ; 
And  she  b  dead,  slandered  to  death  by  villains, 
That  dare  as  well  answer  a  man  indeed, 
As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue : 
Boys,  apes,  braggarts,  jacks,  milksops! 

Leon»  Brother  Antony, — 

Ant»  Hold  you  content :  what  man  I  I  know 
them,  yea. 
And  what  they  weigh  even  to  the  utmost  scruple: 
Scambling,  out-facing,  faFhion-mongering  boys. 
That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander, 
Go  anticly,  and  shew  outward  hideousness, 
And  speak  off"  half-a-dozen  dangerous  words, 
How  they  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they  durst, 
And  this  is  all. 

Leon,  But,  brother  Antony, — 

Ant.  Come, 'tis  no  matter ; 

Do  not  you  meddle,  let  me  deal  in  this. 

D,  Pedro,  Gentlemen  both,  we  will  not  rack 
your  patience. 
My  heart  is  sorry  for  your  daughter's  death ; 
But  on  my  honour  she  was  charged  with  nothing 
But  what  was  true,  and  very  full  of  proof. 

Leon,  My  lord,  my  lord, — 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  hear  yon. 

Leon.  No  ? 

Come,  brother,  away :  I  will  be  heard ; — 

Ant.  And  shall, 

Or  some  of  us  will  smart  for  it. 

{^Exeunt  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Enter  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro.  See,  see ;  here  comes  the  man  we 
went  to  seek. 

Claud.  Now,  signior !  what  news  f 
Bene.  Good  day,  my  lord. 
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D.  Pedro.  Welcome,  signior.  You  are  almost 
come  to  part  almost  a  fray. 

Claud.  We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two  noses 
snapped  off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth. 

D,  Pedro.  Leonato  and  his  hrother.  What 
thinkest  thou?  Had  we  fought,  I  doubt  we 
should  have  been  too  young  for  them. 

Bene.  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  trae  yalour : 
I  came  to  seek  you  both. 

Claud.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  thee ; 
for  we  are  high  proof  melancholy,  and  would  fain 
hare  it  beaten  away.     Wilt  thou  use  thy  wit  ? 

Bene,  It  is  in  my  scabbard;  shall  I  draw  it? 

D.  Pedro.  Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy  side? 

Claud.  Never  any  did  so,  though  very  many 
have  been  beside  their  wit — I  will  bid  thee  draw, 
as  we  do  the  minstrels ;  draw,  to  pleasure  us. 

D.  Pedro.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  he  looks 
pale : — Art  thou  sick,  or  angry  ? 

Claud.  What !  courage,  man  I  What  though 
care  killed  a  cat,  thou  hast  mettle  enough  in  thee 
to  kin  care. 

^  Bene.  Sir,  I  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the  career, 
an  you  charge  it  against  me.  I  pray  you,  choose 
another  subject 

Claud.  Nay,  then  give  him  another  staff;  this 
last  was  broke  cross. 

D.  Pedro.  By  this  light,  he  changes  more  and 
more ;  I  think  he  be  angry  indeed. 

Claud.  If  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turn  his  girdle. 

Bene.  Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  yotur  ear  ? 

Claud.  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge ! 

Bene.  You  are  a  villain  :  I  jest  not  I  will 
make  it  good  how  you  dare,  with  what  you  dare, 
and  when  you  dare.  Do  me  right,  or  I  will  pro- 
test your  cowardice.  You  have  killed  a  sweet 
lady,  and  her  death  shall  fall  heavy  on  you.  Let 
me  hear  from  you. 

Claud.  Well,  I  will  meet  you,  so  I  may  have 
good  cheer. 

Z).  Pedro.  What,  a  feast?  a  feast? 

Claud.  I 'faith,  I  thank  him ;  he  hath  bid  me  to 
a  calf  8  head  and  a  capon ;  the  which  if  I  do  not 
carre  most  curiously,  say  my  knife  *s  naught-^ 
Shall  I  not  find  a  woodcock  too  ? 

Bene.  Sir,  yomr  wit  ambles  well ;  it  goes  easily. 

D.  Pedro.  I  '11  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  praised 
thy  wit  the  other  day.  I  said  thou  hadst  a  fine 
wit  "  True,"  says  she,  "  a  fine  little  one." 
"No,"  said  I,  «  a  great  wit"  "  Right,"  said 
»he,  "a  great  gross  one."  "  Nay,"  said  I,  "  a 
good  wit"  "  Just,"  said  she,  "  it  hurts  no- 
body." "  Nay,"  said  I,  "  the  gentleman  is 
wise."  "  Certain,"  said  she,  "  a  wise  gentle- 
man." "  Nay,"  said  I  "  he  hath  the  tongues/' 
"That  I  believe,"  said  she,  "  for  he  swore  a 
thing  to  me  on  Monday  night,  which  he  for- 


swore on  Tuesday  morning:  there's  a  double 
tongue ;  there 's  two  tongues."  Thus  did  she, 
an  hour  together,  trans-shape  thy  particular 
virtues ;  yet,  at  last,  she  concluded  with  a  sigh, 
thou  wast  the  properest  man  in  Italy. 

Claud,  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily,  and 
said  she  cared  not 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  that  she  did ;  but  yet,  for  all 
that,  an  if  she  did  not  hate  him  deadly,  she 
would  love  him  dearly :  the  old  man's  daughter 
told  us  all. 

Claud.  All,  all ;  and  moreover  '*  God  saw  him 
when  he  was  hid  in  the  garden." 

D.  Pedro.  But  when  shall  we  set  the  savage 
bull's  horns  on  the  sensible  Benedick's  head? 

Claud.  Yea,  and  text  underneath, "  Here  dwells 
Benedick  the  married  man?" 

Bene,  Fare  you  well,  boy;  you  know  my 
mind ;  I  will  leave  you  now  to  your  gossip-like 
humour :  you  break  jests  as  braggarts  do  their 
blades,  which,  God  be  thanked,  hurt  not — My 
lord,  for  your  many  courtesies  I  thank  you:  I 
must  discontinue  your  company :  your  brother, 
the  bastard,  is  fled  from  Messina:  you  have, 
among  you,  killed  a  sweet  and  innocent  lady : 
For  my  lord  Lackbeard  there,  he  and  I  shall 
meet ;  and  till  then,  peace  be  with  him. 

\_Exit  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro,  He  is  in  earnest. 

Claud.  In  most  profound  earnest ;  and,  1 11 
warrant  you,  for  the  love  of  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.  And  hath  challenged  thee  ? 

Claud,  Most  sincerely. 

D.  Pedro.  What  a  pretty  thing  man  is,  when 
he  goes  in  his  doublet  and  hose,  and  leaves  off 
his  wit! 

Claud.  He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape :  but  then 
is  an  ape  a  doctor  to  such  a  man. 

D.  Pedro,  But,  soft  you,  let  be ;  pluck  up,  my 
heart,  and  be  sad !  Did  h^  not  say,  my  brother 
was  fled  ?  / 

Enter  Dooberrt,  Veroes,  and  the  Watch,  with 
CoNRADE  and  Borachio. 

Dogb.  Come,  you,  sir ;  if  justice  cannot  tame 
you,  she  shall  ne'er  weigh  more  reasons  in  her 
balance :  nay,  an  you  be  a  cursing  hypocrite  once, 
you  must  be  looked  to. 

D.  Pedro.  How  now,  two  of  my  brother's  men 
bound !    Borachio  one  I 

Claud.  Hearken  after  their  offence,  my  lord ! 

D.  Pedro.  Ofiicers,  what  offence  have  these 
men  done? 

Dogh,  Many,  sir,  they  have  committed  false 
report;  moreover  they  have  spoken  untruths; 
secondarily,  they  are  slanders ;  sixth  and  lastly, 
they  have  belied  a  lady;  thirdly,  they  have  veri- 
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fied  unjust  things ;  and,  to  conclude,  they  are  lying 
knaves. 

D.  Pedro,  First,  I  ask  thee  what  they  have 
done ;  thirdly,  I  ask  thee  what  *8  their  offence ; 
sixth  and  lastly,  why  they  are  committed ;  and, 
to  conclude,  what  you  lay  to  their  charge  ? 

Claud,  Rightly  reasoned,  and  in  his  own  divi- 
sion ;  and,  hy  my  troth,  there 's  one  meaning  well 
suited. 

D,  Pedro,  Whom  have  you  offended,  masters, 
that  you  are  thus  hound  to  your  answer?  this 
learned  constable  is  too  cunning  to  be  understood : 
What 's  your  offence  ? 

Bora,  Sweet  Prince,  let  me  go  no  further  to 
mine  answer ;  do  you  hear  me,  and  let  this  Count 
kill  me.  I  have  deceived  even  your  very  eyes : 
what  yoiur  wisdoms  could  not  discover,  these 
shallow  fools  have  brought  to  light ;  who,  in  the 
night,  overheard  me  confessing  to  this  man,  how 
Don  John,  your  brother,  incensed  me  to  slander 
the  Lady  Hero ;  how  you  were  brought  into  the 
orchard,  and  saw  me  court  Margaret  in  Hero's 
garments;  how  you  disgraced  her,  when  you 
should  marry  her.  My  villany  they  have  upon 
record ;  which  I  had  rather  seal  with  my  death, 
than  repeat  over  to  my  shame :  the  lady  is  dead 
upon  mine  and  my  master's  false  accusation; 
and,  briefly,  I  desire  nothing  but  the  reward  of 
a  villain. 

D,  Pedro,  Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron 
through  your  blood? 

Claud,  I  have  drunk  poison  whiles  he  uttered  it. 

D,  Pedro,  But  did  my  brother  set  thee  on  to  this  ? 

Bora,  Yea,  and  paid  me  richly  for  the  practice 
of  it. 

D.  Pedro,   He  is  composed  and  framed  of 
treachery : 
And  fled  he  is  upon  this  villany. 

Claud,  Sweet  Hero !  now  thy  image  doth  appear 
In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  loved  it  first 

Dogh,  Come,  bring  away  the  plaintifib ;  by  this 
time  our  sexton  hath  reformed  Signior  Leonato  of 
the  matter:  and,  masters,  do  not  forget  to  specify, 
when  time  and  place  shall  serve,  that  I  am  an  ass. 

Verg.  Here,  here  comes  master  Signior  Leo- 
nato, and  the  sexton  too. 

Re-enter  Leonato  and  Antonio,  with  the  Sexton. 

Leon,  Which  is  the  villain  ?  let  me  see  his  eyes ; 
That,  when  I  note  another  roan  like  him, 
I  may  avoid  him.     Which  of  these  is  he? 
Bora,  If  you  would  know  your  wronger,  look 

on  me. 
Leon,  Art  thou  the  slave  that  with  thy  breath 
hast  killed 
Mine  innocent  child? 
Bora,  Yea,  even  I  alone. 


Leon,  No,  not  so,  villain ;  thou  beliest  thyself; 
Here  stand  a  pair  of  honourable  men« 
A  third  is  fled,  that  had  a  hand  in  it. 
I  thank  you.  Princes,  for  my  daughter's  death ; 
Record  it  with  your  high  and  worthy  deeds ; 
'Twas  bravely  done,  if  you  bethink  you  of  it 

Claud,  I  know  not  how  to  pray  your  patience, 
Yet  I  must  speak.  Choose  your  revenge  yourself; 
Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  sin :  yet  sinned  I  not, 
But  in  mistaking. 

D,  Pedro,  By  my  soul,  nor  I ; 

And  yet  to  satisfy  this  good  old  man, 
I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
That  he  '11  enjoin  me  to. 

Leon,  I  cannot  bid  you  bid  my  daughter  live ; 
That  were  impossible ;  but  I  pray  you  both, 
Possess  the  people  in  Messina  here 
How  innocent  she  died :  and  if  your  love 
Can  labour  aught  in  sad  invention, 
Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb, 
And  sing  it  to  her  bones ;  sing  it  to-night : — 
To-morrow  morning  come  you  to  my  house ; 
And  since  you  could  not  be  my  son-in-law. 
Be  yet  my  nephew :  my  brother  hath  a  daughter, 
Almost  the  copy  of  my  child  that 's  dead, 
And  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us ; 
Give  her  the  right  you  should  have  given  her 

cousin, 
And  so  dies  my  revenge. 

Claud,  O,  noble  sir. 

Your  over-kindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me ! 
I  do  embrace  your  ofiter ;  and  dispose 
For  henceforth  of  poor  Claudio. 

Leon,  To-morrow,  then,  I  will  expect  your 
coming ; 
To-night  I  take  my  leave. — ^This  naughty  man 
Shall  face  to  face  be  brought  to  Margaret, 
Who,  I  believe,  was  packed  in  aU  this  wrong. 
Hired  to  it  by  your  brother. 

Bora,  No,  by  my  soul,  she  was  not ; 

Nor  knew  not  what  she  did,  when  she  spoke  to  me : 
But  always  hath  been  just  and  virtuous, 
In  any  thing  that  I  do  know  by  her. 

Dogb,  Moreover,  sir  (which,  indeed,  is  not 
under  white  and  black),  this  plaintiff  here,  the 
offender,  did  call  me — ass :  I  beseech  you,  let  it 
be  remembered  in  his  punishment  And,  also,  the 
watch  heard  them  talk  of  one  Deformed :  they 
say,  he  wears  a  key  in  his  ear,  and  a  lock  hanging 
by  it ;  and  borrows  money  in  God's  name ;  the 
which  he  hath  used  so  long,  and  never  paid,  that 
now  men  grow  hard-hearted,  and  will  lend  no- 
thing for  God's  sake.  Pray  you,  examine  him 
upon  that  point 

Leon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest 
pains. 
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Dogb*  Your  worship  ^eaks  like  a  most  thank- 
fill  and  reverend  youth ;  and  I  praise  God  for  you. 
Leon.  There 's  for  thy  pains. 
Dogb,  God  save  the  foundation ! 
Lefm.  Go,  I  discharge  thee  of  thy  prisoner, 
and  I  thank  thee. 

Dogb.  I  leave  an  arrant  knave  with  your  wor- 
ship; which  I  beseech  your  worship  to  correct 
yourself,  for  the  example  of  others.  God  keep 
your  worship ;  I  wish  your  worship  well ;  God 
restore  you  to  health ;  I  humbly  give  you  leave 
to  depart;  and  if  a  merry  meeting  may  be  wished, 
God  prohibit  it — Come,  neighbour. 

[Exeunt  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Watch. 
Leon.  Until  to-morrow  morning,  lords,  farewell. 
Anin  Farewell,  my  lords ;  we  look  for  you  to- 
morrow. 
Z>.  Pedro,  We  will  not  fail. 
Claud,  To-night  1 11  mourn  with  Hero. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 
Leon,  Bring  you  these  fellows  on ;  we  '11  talk 
with  Margaret, 
How  her  acquiuntance  grew  with  this  lewd  fellow. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — Leonato's  Garden, 
Enter  Benbdick  cmd  Margaret,  meeting. 

Bene,  Pray  thee,  sweet  Mistress  Margaret, 
deserve  well  at  my  hands,  by  helping  me  to  the 
speech  of  Beatrice. 

Marg.  Will  you  then  write  me  a  sonnet  in 
praise  of  my  beauty? 

Bene,  In  so  high  a  style,  Margaret,  that  no 
man  living  shall  come  over  it;  for,  in  most 
comely  truth,  thou  deservest  it. 

Marg,  To  have  no  man  come  over  me  ?  why, 
shall  I  always  keep  below  stairs  ? 

Bene,  Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound*s 
mouth ;  it  catches. 

Marg,  And  yours  as  blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils, 
which  hit,  but  hurt  not  I 

Bene,  A  most  manly  wit,  Margaret,  it  will  not   ' 
hurt  a  woman :  and  so,  I  pray  thee,  call  Beatrice : 
I  give  thee  the  bucklers. 

Marg,  Give  us  Uie  swords ;  we  have  bucklers 
of  our  own. 

Bene,  If  you  use  them,  Margaret,  you  must 
put  in  the  pikes  with  a  vice ;  and  they  are  dan- 
gerous weapons  for  maids. 

Marg,  WeU,  I  will  call  Beatrice  to  you,  who 
I  think  hath  legs.  [Exit, 

Bene,  And  therefore  will  come. 

The  god  of  love, 
That  sits  abore, 
And  knows  roe,  and  knows  nie, 
How  pitiful  I  deserve — 


I  mean  in  singing :  but  in  loving — ^Leauder,  the 
good  swimmer,  Troilus,  the  first  employer  of 
pandars,  and  a  whole  book  full  of  these  quondam 
carpet-mongers,  whose  names  yet  run  smoothly 
in  the  even  road  of  a  blank  verse,  why,  they  were 
never  so  truly  turned  over  and  over  as  my  poor 
sel^  in  love.  Marry,  I  cannot  shew  it  in  rhyme ; 
I  have  tried :  I  can  find  out  no  rhyme  to  "  lady  " 
but  "baby,"  an  innocent  rhyme;  for  "scorn," 
"horn,"  a  hard  rhyme;  for  "school,"  "fool,"  a 
babbling  rh3rme ;  very  ominous  endings.  No,  I 
was  not  bom  under  a  rhyming  planet,  nor  I 
cannot  woo  in  festival  terms. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Sweet  Beatrice,  wouldst  thou  come  when  I  called 
thee? 

Beat,  Yea,  signior,  and  depart  when  you  bid 
me. 

Bene,  O,  stay  but  till  then ! 

Beat,  "  Then"  is  spoken';  fare  you  well  now : 
— ^and  yet,  ere  I  go,  let  me  go  with  that  I  came 
for,  which  is,  with  knowing  what  hath  passed 
between  you  and  Claudio. 

Bene,  Only  foul  words ;  and  thereupon  I  will 
kiss  thee. 

Beat,  Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul 
wind  is  but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is 
noisome;  therefore  I  will  depart  unkissed. 

Bene,  Thou  hast  frighted  Uie  word  out  of  his 
right  sense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit :  but  I  must  tell 
thee  plainly,  Claudio  undergoes  my  challenge; 
and  either  I  must  shortly  hear  from  him,  or  I  will 
subscribe  him  a  coward.  And,  I  pray  thee  now, 
tell  me,  for  which  of  my  bad  parts  didst  thou  first 
fall  in  love  with  me? 

Beat,  For  them  all  together;  which  main- 
tained so  politic  a  state  of  evil  that  they  will  not 
admit  any  good  part  to  intermingle  with  them. 
But  for  which  of  my  good  parts  did  you  first  suffer 
love  for  me. 

Bene,  "Suffer  love;"  a  good  epithet!  I  do 
suffer  love,  indeed,  for  I  love  thee  against  my  will. 

Beat,  In  spite  of  your  heart,  I  think ;  alas ! 
poor  heart !  If  you  spite  it  for  my  sake,  I  will 
spite  it  for  yours ;  for  I  will  never  love  that  which 
my  friend  hates. 

Bene,  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo  peaceably. 

Beat,  It  appears  not  in  this  confession ;  there 's 
not  one  wise  man  among  twenty  that  will  praise 
himself. 

Bene,  An  old,  an  old  instance,  Beatrice,  that 
lived  in  the  time  of  good  neighbours :  if  a  man 
do  not  erect  in  this  age  his  own  tomb  ere  he  dies, 
he  shall  live  no  longer  in  monument  than  the  bell 
rings  and  the  widow  weeps. 

Beat,  And  how  long  is  that,  tliink  you  ? 
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Bene.  Question ! — Why,  an  hour  in  clamour, 
and  a  quarter  in  rheum :  therefore  it  is  most 
expedient  for  the  wise  (if  Don  Worm,  his  con- 
science, find  no  impediment  to  the  contrary)  to 
be  the  trumpet  of  his  own  virtues,  as  I  am  to 
myself.  So  much  for  praising  myself  (who,  I 
myself  will  bear  witness,  is  praiseworthy) ;  and 
now  tell  me,  how  doth  your  cousin  ? 

Beat,  Very  ill. 

Bene,  And  how  do  you  ? 

Beat.  Very  ill  too. 

Bene,  Serve  God,  love  me,  and  mend :  there 
will  I  leave  you  too,  for  here  comes  one  in  haste. 

Enter  Ursula. 

Urs.  Madam,  you  must  come  to  your  uncle ; 
yonder  *s  old  coil  at  home  :  it  is  proved,  my  Lady 
Hero  hath  been  falsely  accused,  the  Prince  and 
Claudio  mightily  abused :  and  Don  John  is  the 
author  of  all,  who  is  fled  and  gone :  will  you 
come  presently  ? 

Beat,  Will  you  go  hear  this  news,  signior  ? 

Betie,  I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap, 
and  be  buried  in  thy  eyes;  and,  moreover,  I 
will  go  with  thee  to  thy  uncle's.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  III. — The  Inside  of  a  Church, 

Enter  Don  Pedro,   Claudio,  and  Attendants, 
with  music  and  tapers, 

Claud.  Is  this  the  monument  of  Leonato? 
Atten,  It  is,  my  lord. 

Claudio  reads  from  a  scroll. 

Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues. 

Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies : 
Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs, 

Gives  her  fame,  which  never  dies : 
So  the  life  that  died  with  shame, 
Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame. 
Hang  thou  there  upon  the  tomb,  [qffixing  it. 
Praising  her  when  I  am  dumb. — 

Now  music  sound,  and  sing  your  solemn  hymn. 

BONO. 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night, 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight ; 
For  the  which,  with  songs  of  woe. 
Round  about  her  tomb  they  go. 

Midnight,  assist  our  moan ; 

Help  us  to  sigh  and  groan, 
Heavily,  heavily : 

Graves  yawn  and  yield  your  dead, 

Till  death  be  uttered, 
Heavily,  heavily. 

Claud.  Now  unto  thy  bones  good  night ! 
Yearly  will  I  do  this  rite. 


D.  Pedro.  Good  morrow,  masters ;  put  your 
torches  out: 
The  wolves   have  preyed;   and  look,   the 
gentle  day. 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phoebus,  round  about 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey : 
Thanks  to  you  all,  and  leave  us ;  fare  you  well. 
Claud.  Good  morrow,  masters;  each  his  several 

way. 
D.  Pedro.  Come,  let  us  hence,  and  put  on  other 
weeds ; 
And  then  to  Leonato's  we  will  go. 

Claud.  And  Hymen  now  with  luckier  issue 
speeds. 
Than  this,  for  whom  we  rendered  up  this  woe ! 

{^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — A  Boom  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Leonato,  Antonio,  Benedick,  Beatrice, 
Ursula,  Friar,  and  Hero. 

Friar.  Did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  innocent  ? 

Leon.  So  are  the  Prince  and  Claudio,  who 
accused  her 
Upon  the  error  that  you  heard  debated : 
But  Margaret  was  in  some  fault  for  this ; 
Although  against  her  will,  as  it  appears 
In  the  true  course  of  all  the  question. 

Ant.  Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so  well. 

Bene.  And  so  am  I,  being  else  by  faith  enforced 
To  call  young  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it 

Leon,  Well,  daughter,  and  you  gentlewomen  all, 
Withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  yourselves  ; 
And,  when  I  send  for  you,  come  hither  masked : 
The  Prince  and  Claudio  promised  by  this  hour 
To  visit  me. — You  know  your  office,  brother ; 
You  must  be  father  to  your  brother's  daughter. 
And  give  her  to  young  Claudio.  f^Exeuni  Ladies. 

Ant.  Which  I  will  do  with  confirmed  counte- 
nance. 

Betie.  Friar,  I  must  entreat  your  pains,  I  think. 

Friar.  To  do  what,  signior  ? 

Bene.  To  bind  me,  or  undo  me,  one  of  them. — 
Signior  Leonato,  truth  it  is,  good  signior, 
Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  favour. 

Leon.  That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her.     T  is 
most  true. 

Bene.  And  I  do  with  an  eye  of  love  requite  her. 

Leon.  The  sight  whereof,  I  think,  you  luid 
from  me. 
From  Claudio  and  the  Prince ;  but  what  *s  your 
will? 

Bene.  Your  answer,  sir,  is  enigmatical : 
But  for  my  will,  my  will  is,  your  good  will 
May  stand  with  ours,  this  day  to  be  conjoined 
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In  the  estate  of  honourable  marriage; — 

In  which,  good  friar,  I  shall  deijre  yoiu  help. 

t^mt.  My  heart  ia  with  your  liking. 

Friar.  And  my  help. 

Here  come  the  Prince  and  Claudia. 


EnttrTiov  Vtt>*.oattdCi.A 


>,  mth  Attendants. 


D.  Pedro.  Good  morrow  to  this  fair  assembly. 

LtOH,  Good  morrow,  Prince ; — good  morrow, 
daudio : 
We  here  attend  you.    Are  you  yet  determined 
To-day  to  marry  with  my  brother's  daughter! 

(3aud.  I  '11  hold  my  mind,  were  she  an  Ethiope. 

Leon.  Call  her  forth,  brother,  here 's  the  friar 
ready.  [Exit  Antonio. 

D.  Pedro.   Good  morrow.   Benedick;    why, 
what  '■  the  matter, 
That  you  have  such  a  February  face. 
So  full  of  frost,  of  storm,  and  cloudiness! 

Claud.  I  think  he  thinks  upon  the  savage  bull : 
Tnsh,  fear  not,  man,  we  'II  tip  thy  boms  with  gold. 
And  all  Eoropa  shall  rejoice  at  thee ; 
As  once  Europe  did  at  lusty  Jove, 
When  he  would  play  the  noble  beast  in  love. 

Bene.  Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low, 
And  some  such  strange  bull  leaped  your  father's 

And  got  a  calf  in  that  same  noble  feat, 
Much  like  to  you,  for  you  have  just  his  bleaL 


Re-enter  Antonio,  aith  the  Ladies  matked. 

Claud.  For  this  1  owe  you :  here  come  other 
reckonings. 
Which  is  the  lady  I  mu«t  eeiie  upon? 

Ant.  This  tame  is  she,  and  1  do  give  you  her. 

Claud.  Why,  then  she 's  mine.   Sweet,  let  me 
see  your  face. 

Leon.  No,thatyoUBhallnot,tillyoutakeherhand 
Before  this  friar,  and  iwear  to  marry  her. 

Claud.  Give  me  your  hand  before  this  holy  friar ; 
I  am  your  husband,  if  you  like  of  me. 

Hero.  And  when  I  lived,  I  was  your  other 

wife ;  [  Unmatklnif. 

And  when  you  loved,  you  were  my  other  husband. 

Claud.  Another  Hero! 

Hero.  Nothing  certainer; 

One  Hero  died  defiled;  but  I  do  live. 
And,  surely  as  I  live,  I  am  a  maid. 

D.Pedro.  The  former  Hero!  Hero  that  is  dead! 

Leon.  She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles  her  slander 
Uved. 

Friar.  All  this  amazement  can  1  qualify; 
When,  afler  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended, 
1  '11  tell  you  largely  of  fair  Hero's  death : 
Meantime,  let  wonder  seem  familiar. 
And  to  the  chapel  lei  us  presently. 

Bene.  Soft  and  fair,  friar. — Which  is  Beatrice  ! 

Beat.  I  answer  to  that  name ;      [  Unmatiing. 
What  is  your  wiU! 


MUCH   ADO   ABOUT   NOTHING. 


Bent.  Do  Dot  you  love  me ! 
Beat.  Why  no,  no  more  than  reason. 

Bene.  Why,  then  your  imcle,  and  the  Prince, 
and  Claudio, 
Have  been  deceived;  they  swore  you  did. 
Beat.  Do  not  you  love  me  I 
Bene.  Troth,  no,  no  more  than  reaw 

Beat.  Why,   then  my  cousin,  Margaret,  and   ! 
Ursula,  I 

Are  much  deceived ;  for  they  did  swear  you  did.    { 
Bene.  They  swore  that  you  were  almost  sick 

for  me. 
Beat.  They  swore  that  you  were  well-nigh  dead 

for  me. 
Bene.  'T  is  no  auch  matter. — Then  you  do  not 


Beat.  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  recompense. 

Leon.  Come,  cousin,  I  am  sure  you  love  the 
gentleman. 

CkHrf.Andlllbeawornupon'Uhathelovesber; 
For  here's  a  paper,  written  in  his  hand, 
A  halting  sonnet  of  bis  own  pure  brain, 
Fashioned  to  Beatrice. 

Hero.  And  here 's  another, 

Writinmycouain'shnnd,  stolen  from  her  pocket, 
Containing  her  aRectioQ  unto  Benedick. 

Bene.  A  miracle !  here 's  our  own  handt  against 
oturhearlal — Come,  I  will  have  thee;  but,  by  this 
light,  I  take  thee  for  pity. 

Beat.  I  would  not  deny  you;  but,  by  this  good 
day,  I  yield  upon  greet  persuaaion ;  and  partly 
to  save  your  life,  for  I  was  told  you  were  in  a 
consumption. 

Bene.  Peace,  I  will  stop  your  mouth. 

[Kining  Her. 


D.  Pedro.  How  dost  thou,  Betledick  the  to»t- 
ried  manT 

Bene.  1  'U  tell  thee  what.  Prince ;  a  college  of 
wit-crackera  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  humour. 
Dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire,  or  an  epigram  ? 
No :  if  a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  he  shall 
wearnothing  handsome  about  him.  In  brief,  since 
I  do  purpose  to  marry,  I  will  think  nothing  to  any 
purpose  that  the  world  can  aay  against  it;  and 
therefore  never  flout  at  me  for  what  I  have  said 
against  it;  for  man  is  a  giddy  thing,  and  this  is 
my  conclusion. — For  thy  part,  Claudio,  1  did 
think  to  have  beaten  tbee ;  but  in  that  thoti  art 
hke  to  be  my  kiosmao,  live  unbniised,  and  love 

Claud.   I  had  well  hoped  thou  wouldst  have 

denied  Beatrice,  that  I  might  have  cudgelled  thee 

it  of  thy  single  life,  to  make  thee  a  double  dealer; 

which,  out  of  question,  thou  wilt  be,  if  my  couain 

'   do  not  look  exceeding  narrowly  to  thee. 

Bene.  Come,  come,  we  are  friends : — let  'a  have 
a  dance  ere  we  are  married,  that  we  may  lighten 
.  our  own  hearts  and  our  wives'  heels. 
Leon.  We'll  have  dancing  afterwards. 
Bene.  FirHt,D'myword;  therefore pUy, music. 
— Prince,  thou  art  sad ;  get  thee  a  wife,  get  tbee  a 
,   wife ;   there  is  no  ataff  more  reverend  than  one 
tipped  with  horn. 

I  Enter  a  Messenger. 

I       Men.  Mylord,yourbrotherJohaiita'eninflight, 

And  brought  with  arm^d  men  back  to  Messina. 

Bene.  Think  not  on  him  till  to-morrow ;   1  'U 

I   devise  thee  brave  puniahments  for  him. — Strike 

up,  pipers.  \_Iiaarr. — Bteumt. 


•*/oy  eould  uoi  tknp  iUHfmodtH  tnwgkt  wUkmU  a  b^dge 
^  Mtu  ma$.''—Aet  I.,  Scene  1. 

In  Shakspcra's  time,  badgo  were  worn  on  the  arm  by  the 
wrrants  of  noblemen;  he  therefine  niea  the  term  to  algnify 
a  raavk  or  token  in  generaL    Aa  in  **  M acbbth,"  (act  ii.) :— 

"  Their  hands  and  tacm  were  all  badged  with  blood." 

In  reference  to  the  pasaage  abore  cited,  Warburton  Judi- 
eioosly  obeerres,  that  *'  of  all  the  traniporta  of  joy,  that 
^lieh  fa  attended  with  tean  is  least  oflTenaiTe ;  beeause,  oar- 
rytag  with  it  this  mark  of  pain,  it  allayi  tiie  enry  thatnanally 
■aother'f  happineat.  This  Shakapere  finely  ealU  a 
}oy ;  aodi  a  one  a«  did  not  intuit  Uie  obienrer  by  an 
iwHcation  of  happineat  unmixed  with  pain." 

**  Is  Stgnior  MomUmio  rHmnudjrom  the  wan  t " 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  large  two-handed  sword  was  called,  in  Spanish, 
*'  M ontsnte."  The  term  is  applied  in  ridicule  to  Benedick, 
as  an  imputed  boaster.  Montanto  was  one  of  the  ancient 
teima  in  die  fencing-eehooL 

"He»eiwpki$  Mlfa."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  professional  fenceia  to 
poet  up  bills,  or  placards,  containing  a  general  challenge. 

•<  ChalUmged  CupU  at  tkeJUffU.^'—Aet  I.,  Scene  1. 

**  Flighta,"  says  Mr.  Gilford,  were  long  and  feathered 
anowa,  that  went  directly  to  the  mark;  "rovers"  were 
arrows  shot  ootnpaas-wise,  or  with  a  certain  degree  of  eleva- 
tion; those  were  the  all-dreaded  war  weapons  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  **  bntt-ahafks,"  aa  the  name  sufficiently  intimates,  were 
Um  strong  unbarbed  arrows  used  in  the  field  exercises  and 
amusements  of  the  day. 
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At  tk4  Hrd-htaL^—Acl  I.,  Scene  1 


Short,  thick  arrows,  without  points,  were  called  bird- 
bolls;  they  had  a  flat  surCwe  attfae  extremity,  and  are  said 
to  be  still  used  in  some  places  for  killing  rooks.    Only  such 

ipacatiTely- harmless  weapons  were  entrusted  to  fools; 
the  diallenge  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  hence,  also, 
the  phrase  "  a  fool's  bolt  is  toon  thot. "  The  point  of 
thit  taririral  passage  is  not  very  obvious ;  but  the  meaning 
of  Beatrice  probably  it,  that  Benedick  having  committed  a 
grass  act  of  folly  bi  his  conceited  defiance  of  Cupid,  her 
unde't  fool  Justly  thought  himself  the  gentleman's  equal, 
and  challenged  him  in  return  to  contend  with  a  more  appro- 
priate weapon. 

**Ftmro/kisJt90  wUt  went  kaliing  o/."^Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Wit  was  formerly  the  general  term  for  intellectual  power. 
**  The  wits,"  says  Johnson,  "  teem  to  have  been  reckoned 
fivi,  by  analogy  to  the  five  senses,  or  the  five  inleU  of  ideas." 

"  Tk€  ladff/atker$  *«r«d/."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Resembles  her  father.  The  phrase,  Steevens  tells  us,  is 
still  eommon  in  tome  parts  of  the  country. 


'*  To  tell  ttff  Cupid  U  a  good  kart-JImAer^  and  Fulcan  a 
rare  earpetUer.** — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  probably  is,  "  do  you  mean 
to  amuse  or  mislead  us,  with  improbable  stories  f  " 

"  Hath  not  the  world  one  man  but  he  will  wear  hie  cap 
nrilh  enepieion  f "— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  cap  alluded  to,  is  the  nightcap.  lago  says,  in  the 
same  sense,  "  I  ftar  Cassio  with  my  ni^teap,  too." 

"  Like  the  old  taie^mflord,  'Itienot  to,  nor  *twaenoteo; 
hmi,  indeed,  Oodforhid  U  should  be  «o.'"— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  interesting  *'  old  tale"  here  referred  to,  was  brought 
to  light  by  Mr.  Blakeway,  who  states  that  he  had  often 
heard  it  related  in  his  diildhood ;  and  supposes  it  may  still 
be  extant  in  some  old  collection  to  which  Shakspere  re- 
ferred. The  legend  runs  briefiy  thus:— A  certain  noble 
damsel,  called  Lady  Mary  in  the  story,  retires  with  her  two 
brothers  to  a  country  teat  of  the  femily.  Here  they  are 
visited  by  the  neighbottring  gentry,  among  whom  Mr.  Fox, 
a  bachelor,  makes  himself  especially  agreeable  to  his  young 
friends.  He  had  often  pressed  the  young  lady  to  favour  him 
with  a  visit  at  his  house ;  and  one  day,  her  brothers  being 
abaent,  the  tett  out  alone  for  the  purpose.  No  answer  being 
made  to  her  repeated  applicationt  at  the  door,  the  at  last 
goes  in.  Over  the  portal  of  the  hall  she  finds  written,  "  Be 
bold,  be  bold,  but  not  too  bold."  At  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
and  again  over  the  entrance  to  a  gallery,  the  same  advice 
and  caution  are  repeated.  At  length  she  arrives  at  a  chamber, 
over  which  the  inscription  assumes  a  more  threatening  cha- 
racter— "  Be  bold,  be  bold,  but  not  too  bold,  lest  that  your 
heazf  s  blood  should  run  cold."  Although  terrified,  she  yet 
ventures  to  open  the  door,  and  finds  the  room  occupied  with 
skeletons,  tuba  of  blood,  ftc.  Retreating  down  stairs  in 
haste,  she  happens  to  cast  a  glance  out  of  a  window,  whence 
she  sees  the  mysterious  owner  of  the  house  advancing  with 
his  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  dragging  a 
young  lady  by  her  hair.  Lady  Mary  has  Just  time  to  slip 
under  the  staircase,  when  Pox  enters  with  his  victim;  the 
unhappy  creature  seises  the  bannister  with  one  of  her  hands, 
which  has  on  it  a  rich  bracelet :  the  hand  is  immediately 
severed  from  the  arm  by  the  sword  of  the  murderer,  and  falli 
into  the  lap  of  Lady  Mary ;  who  immediately  teeks  her  own 
houte,  and  happily  arrivfet'Unmoletted,  bearing  with  her  the 
tevered  and  Jewelled  hand  of  the  victim. 

In  a  few  days.  Fox  comes  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Mary  and  her 
brothers.  After  dinner,  the  company,  by  way  of  amusement, 
fall  to  relating  anecdotes,  &c.  And  now  arrives  the  moment 
for  the  murderer's  detection  and  punishment.  Lady  Mary 
tells  him  that  she  had  dreamed  she  paid  him  a  visit ;  and 
then  proceeds  to  recount  the  circumstances  that  the  had 
actually  witnetted;  mentioning  the  intcriptiont  over  the 
various  doors,  and  to  forth ;  turning,  however,  to  the  culprit 
at  each  change  of  the  narrative,  the  adds,  **  But  it  is  not  so, 
nor  it  was  not  so,  and  God  forbid  it  should  be  so."  When 
the  lady  arrives  at  the  incident  of  the  skeletons  and  tubs  of 
blood.  Fox  takes  up  the  burden,  "  It  is  not  so,"  Arc.  After 
he  has  in  this  manner  denied  his  barbarity  in  cutting  oiT  the 
hand,  the  lady  immediately  retorts  upon  him,  "  But  it  ie  so, 
and  it  kmm  so,  and  here  the  hand  I  have  to  shew,"— produc- 
ing it.  On  which  the  brothers  and  the  male  guests  rise,  draw 
their  swords,  and  cut  Fox  to  pieces  on  the  spot. 
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NOTES. 


•'  J  recheai  winded  in  my  forehead." — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

A  recheat  is  the  species  of  sound  on  the  bugle  by  which 
hounds  are  called  back.  Benedick  means  to  say,  he  will 
not  wear  the  instrument  (a  horn)  on  his  forehead,  by  which 
such  an  operation  may  be  performed.  "  Shakspere,"  says 
Johnson,  "  had  no  mercy  on  the  poor  cuckold :  his  horn  is 
an  inexhaustible  subject  of  merriment." 

"  Kong  me  in  a  bottle,  like  a  eat." — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  shoot  at  what  Shylock 
truly  calls  "  the  harmless,  necessary  cat,"  closed  up  with  a 
quantity  of  soot  in  a  wooden  bottle,  suspended  on  a  line. 
"  He,"  says  Steevens,  "  who  beat  out  the  bottom  as  he  ran 
under  it,  and  was  nimble  enough  to  escape  its  contents,  was 
regarded  as  the  hero  of  this  inhuman  diversion."  There  were 
probably,  however,  various  modes  of  pursuing  this  delect- 
able sport ;  for  Benedick  adds,  "  and  shoot  at  me." 

"  Let  him  be  clapped  on  the  tkoulder,  and  called  Adam.'* 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 
This  passage  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Adam  Bell,  one  of 
tliree  noted  outlaws  (Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of 
Cloudeslee,  being  the  others)  who  were  formerly  as  famous 
in  the  north  of  England,  as  Robin  Hood  and  his  fellows  in 
the  midland  counties. 

"  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke." 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

This  line  is  from  the  old  tragedy  of  *'  HiEaoKiMO," 
which  was  long  a  favourite  subject  of  ridicule. 
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Ere  you  flout  old  ends." — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 


By  "  old  ends,"  is  probably  meant  the  formal  conclusion 
of  letters  in  the  olden  time ;  such  as  quoted  by  Claudio  and 
Don  Pedro,  immediately  previous  to  Benedick's  reproof  of 
them. 

"  The  fairest  grant  is  the  necessity." — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Warburton  conceives  the  speaker  here  to  mean,  that  no 
one  can  have  a  better  reason  for  granting  a  request  than  the 
necessity  of  its  being  granted. 

'"7  is  once,  thou  lov'sl."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  word  once  has  here  the  force  of  "  at  once,"  or  "  once 
for  all."  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  "  Cobiolaxus  :" 
"  Oncet  if  he  do  require  our  Toicee,  we  ought  not  to  deny 
him." 

"  Cousins,  you  know  what  you  have  to  do." — Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

It  was  anciently  common  to  enrol  distant  relations  among 
the  dependents,  and  even  domestics,  of  a  great  family. 

"  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge,  than  a  rose  in  his 
grace" — Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  canker-rtwe,  now  commonly  called 
the  dog-rose.  The  speaker  means  to  say,  he  would  rather 
lire  in  obscurity,  than  owe  dignity  or  estimation  to  his  hated 
brother. 


"  My  visor  is  Philemon's  roof."— Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  story  of  Baucis  and  Philemon,  two 
obacure  persons,  who  received  Jove  and  Mercury  beneath 
their  humble  roof. 

"  Js  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a  warren." — Act  II.,  Scene  I. 

This  passage  may  be  illustrated  by  a  similar  one  in 
Isaiah  (chap.  i.  8),  where,  describing  the  desolation  of  Judah, 
it  is  said,  "  The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a 
vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers."  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aleppo  these  lonely  buildings  are  still 
used  while  the  fhut  is  in  the  ground,  and  then  abandoned. 


"  Good  lord,  for  alliance!  Thus  goes  every  one  to  the 
world  but  I,  and  I  am  sun-burned." — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

The  former  part  of  this  extract  is  probably  spoken  in 
answer  to  Claudio,  on  his  calling  her  cousin.  By  saying 
she  is  sun-bunied,  Beatrice  insinuates  that  she  has  lost  her 
beauty,  and  is  no  longer  likely  to  find  a  husband. 

"  There  's  little  of  the  melancholy  element  in  her." 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  the  old  notion  of  man  being  a 
compound  of  the  four  elements.  In  "Henkt  V.,'*  the 
Dauphin  says  of  his  horse,  "  He  is  pure  air  and  fire,  and  the 
dull  elements  of  earth  and  water  never  appear  in  him." 

"  She  hath  often  dreamed  of  unhappiness.*' — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

Unhappiness  here  means  some  ludicrous  accident ;  plea- 
sant enough  to  the  spectators,  but  vexatious  to  the  object  of 

it. 

"  Hear  me  call  Margaret,  Hero ;  hear  Margaret  term  me 
Claudio."— Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Theobald  altered  the  name  in  this  passage  to  '*  Boncfaio," 
and  asi^^s  plausible  reasons  for  the  change.  **  Claudio," 
however,  is  the  original  reading ;  and  it  appears  evident  that, 
at  the  time  of  speaking,  Borachio  intended  there  should  be 
a  change  of  his  appellation,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Maigaret ; 
for  where  would  be  the  wonder  that  Claudio  should  hear 
him  called  by  his  own  name  f  It  is  probable  that  be  pre- 
vailed upon  Margaret  (whom  he  expressly  states  to  have 
had  no  ill  intention  towards  her  mistress)  to  take  part  in  the 
plot,  under  the  impression  that  she  and  Borachio  were 
merely  amusing  themselves  with  a  masquerade  representa- 
tion of  the  courtship  of  her  lady  and  Claudio.  It  has  also 
been  suggested,  that  Claudio  might  very  well  be  made  to  be- 
lieve that  the  perfidious  Hero  received  a  clandestine  lover, 
whom  she  called  Claudio,  in  olrder  to  deceive  her  attendants, 
should  any  be  within  sight  or  hearing ;  and  this,  of  course, 
in  Claudio's  estimation,  would  be  a  great  aggravation  of  her 
offence. 

**  Her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  it  please  God." 

Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

The  meaning  here  may  be,  "  she  shall  not,  by  dyeing  her 
hair,  give  it  a  colour  contrary  to  what  it  received  from 
nature," — this  practice  being  common  in  Elisabeth's  time. 
But  we  think  it  not  improbable  that  Benedick  means  to  im- 
ply, that  if  he  can  get  a  yrife  with  all  the  excellences,  bodily 
and  mental,  that  he  has  just  enumerated,  he  will  not  be 
fastidious  about  so  comparatively  trifling  a  matter  as  the 
colour  of  her  Ixair. 

"Enter  Don  Pbdro, Lbonato,  Claudio,  and Baltrazab." 

Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

For  "  Balthaaar,"  in  this  instance,  the  first  foUo  gives 
"  Jacke  Wilson,"  the  name  of  the  performer.  Other  mistakes 
of  the  same  kind  occur  in  this  play.  A  carelessness  almost 
incredible  characterises  most  of  the  printing  of  Shakspcie's 
time,  and  long  after. 

"  Stalk  on,  stalk  on ;  the  fowl  stfa."— Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

An  allusion  to  the  stalking-horse,  by  the  assistance  of 
which  the  fowler  was  enabled  to  conceal  himself,  and  ap- 
proach near  enough  to  shoot  the  game. 

"  She  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  halfpence.*' 

Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

Into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  word  farthing  was  also  used 
to  signify  any  small  particle  or  division.  Chaucer  says  of  his 
Prioress— 

"  In  hirre  cuppe  was  no  ferthing  sene 
Of  grese,  when  she  dronkcn  hadde  hirre  dnught." 
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**  The  man,  a*  ytm  know  all,  kath  a  ecniempHble  tpirii." 

Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

Contemptuous.  The  difference  of  these  two  words  was 
not  yet  accurately  settled.  In  the  argument  to  "  Darius," 
a  tragedy,  by  Lord  Sterline  (1603),  it  is  said,  that  Darius 
wrote  to  Alexander  "  in  a  proud  and  contemptible  manner." 


"  //  black,  whjf  Nature,  drawing  of  an  antic,  made  a  foul 
Mel."— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

The  "antic"  was  the  fool  or  buffoon  of  the  old  farces. 
By  the  word  black  is  meant  only  (as  in  the  "  Two  Gkn- 
TLKMXH  OF  Vbxoxa")  a  man  of  a  dark  or  swarthy  com- 
plexion, and  sometimes  one  with  merely  a  black  beard. 

"  Preu  me  to  death  with  wit.'*— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

By  a  barbarous  law,  the  punishment  called  "  peine  fort 
et  dare"  was  inflicted  on  those  persons  who  reflised  to 
plead  to  their  indictment.  They  were  pressed  to  death  by 
weights  placed  upon  their  stomachs. 

"  What  fire  it  in  mine  eare  f"— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

It  Is  a  proverbial  saying,  that  our  ears  bum  when  others 
are  talking  about  us.  This  notion  is  of  great  antiquity.  In 
Philemon  Holland's  Translation  of  "Plimy"  (b.  27),  we 
find  this  passage :  "  Moreover,  is  not  this  an  opinion  gene- 
rally received,  that  when  our  ears  do  glow  and  tingle,  some- 
there  be  that  in  our  absence  do  talk  of  us  f " 

"  Am  to  skew  a  child  his  new  coal,  and  forbid  him  to  wear  it." 

Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

Shakspere  very  seldom  repeats  himself;  but  we  do  oc- 
casionally meet  with  a  contrary  instance,  which  may  be 
noted  merely  as  a  curiosity.  In  "  Romko  ako  Julxist," 
there  is  a  passage  very  similar  to  the  above : 

"  As  is  the  night  before  some  festival. 
To  an  impatient  child  that  hath  new  robes 
And  may  not  wear  them." 

"  The  little  hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him." 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 
The  term  "  little  hangman,"  applied  to  Cupid,  is  used, 
probably,  in  a  general  sense,  to  signify  executioner.     The 
same  ignominious  office  is  ascribed  to  the  blind  god  in 
Sidney's  '*  Aacadia"  (b.  ii,  chap.  14):— 

*'  Millions  of  years  this  old  drivel  Cupid  lives ; 
Where  still  more  wretch,  more  wicked,  he  doth  prove: 

Till  now  at  length,  that  Jove  him  office  gives 
(At  Juno's  suit,  who  much  did  Argus  love), 

In  this  our  world  a  hangman  for  to  be. 

Of  all  those  fools  that  wiU  have  all  they  see." 

**  You  must  hang  U  first,  and  draw  it  afterwards:' 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  the  sentence  passed  upon  traitors, 
to  be  '*  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered." 

*'  The  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  stuffed  ten- 
nis-balls."—Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

This  is  said  in  ridicule  of  great  beards.     In   Nashe's 

"  WoVDKaVUI.,  StRANOK,   AKD  MIRACUI.OO8  ASTROLOOI- 

CAt  Proomostications"(1591).  he  says,  "they  may  sell 
their  hair  by  the  pound,  to  stuff  tennis-balls." 

••  Enter  Doobbray  and  Vbrgbs."— Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

The  name  of  the  first  of  this  immorUl  pair  is  probably 
derived  from  the  dog-berry — ^the  female  cornel,  a  shrub  that 
grows  wild  all  over  England.  Verges  is  the  vulgar  or  pro- 
vincial version  of  veijuice.  A  cognomen  less  indicative  of 
sourness,  would  possibly  have  better  suited  this  amusing 
specimen  of  harmless  imbecility. 


"  Have  a  eare  that  your  bills  be  not  stolen." 

Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

The  bill  was  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
English  infantry.  "  It  gave, "  says  Temple,  "  the  most 
ghastly  and  deplorable  wounds."  Dr.  Johnson  states  that, 
when  he  wrote,  the  bill  was  still  carried  by  the  watchmen  of 
Litchfield,  his  native  town.  It  was  a  long  weapon,  with  a 
point  shaped  somewhat  like  an  axe. 

"  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night."— Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

This  part  of  the  sapient  Dogberry's  charge  may  have  been 
suggested  by  some  of  the  amusing  provisions  contained  in 
"Ths  Statvtes  of  tmk  Strxbts,"  imprinted  by  Wolfe,  in 
1595.  For  instance : — "  22.  No  man  shall,  blowe  any  home 
in  the  night,  within  the  citie,  or  whistle  after  the  houre  of 
nyne  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  under  paine  of  imprisonment. 
— 30.  No  man  shall,  after  the  houre  of  nyne  at  night,  keep 
any  rule,  whereby  any  such  suddaine  outcry  be  made  in  the 
still  of  the  night ;  as  making  any  affray,  or  beating  his  wife 
or  servant,  or  singing  or  revyling  [revelling]  in  his  house,  to 
the  disturbance  of  his  neighbours,  under  paine  of  iii«.  iuid." 
&c.  &c. 

**  I  know  that  Deformed."— Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

In  the  Induction  to  his  "Bartuolohxw  Fair,"  we 
find  Ben  Jonson  aiming  a  satirical  stroke  at  this  humorous 
scene: — "And  then  a  substantial  watch  to  have  stole  in 
upon  'em,  and  taken  them  away,  with  mistaking  words,  as 
the  fashion  is  in  the  stage  practice."  Johnson  himself,  how- 
ever, in  his  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  makes  his  wise  men  of  Pins- 
bury  blunder  in  the  same  manner.  Mr.  Boswell,  in  his 
edition  of  Malone's  "Shaksfxrb,"  observes,  that  mistaking 
words  was  a  source  of  merriment  before  Shakspere's  time. 
Nash,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Absurditie  "  (1589),  speaks  of 
"  a  misterming  clowne  in  a  comedie ;"  and  in  "  Sblimus, 
Ekfbror  of  thb  Turks"  (1594),  this  speech  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Bullithrumble,  a  shepherd  :-r-"  Well,  if  you 
will  keepe  my  sheepe  truly  and  honestly,  keeping  your 
hands  ttom  lying  and  slandering,  and  your  tongue  firom 
picking  and  stealing,  you  shall  be  Maister  Bullithrumble's 
servitures." 

"  /  know  him,  he  wears  a  lock." — Act  III.,  Scene  3. 

It  was  one  of  the  fantastic  fashions  of  Shakspere's  day, 
for  men  to  cultivate  a  favourite  lock  of  hair,  which  was 
brought  before,  tied  with  ribbons,  and  called  a  love-lock. 
It  was  against  this  practice  that  Prynne  wrote  his  treatise  on 
"The  Umlovelyness  of  Lovb-locks."  The  portrait  of 
Edward  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  painted  by  Vandyck,  and 
now  at  Knowle,  exhibits  this  lock  with  a  large  knotted  rib- 
bon at  the  end  of  it. 

"  //  the  hair  were  a  tho^ht  browner."— Act  III.,  Scene  4. 
Meaning  the  fklse  hair  attached  to  the  cap. 

"  Beat.  By  my  troth,  I  am  exceeding  ill : — hey  ho  I 
Maro.  For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband  F 
Beat.  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  alt—H." 

Act  III.,  Scene  4. 
This  conceit  shews  that  the  word  which  we  now  pro- 
notuce  ake,  was,  in  Shakspere's  time,  pronounetd  aiteh. 
Beatrice  says,  she  is  ill  for  an  H  (altch),  the  letter  that  be- 
gins each  of  the  three  words — hawk,  horse,  and  husband. 
John  Kemble  had  a  long  contention  with  the  public  on  this 
point  When  playing  Prospero,  he  always  persisted  in  say- 
ing, "  Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aitchesf  and  the  public  (parti- 
cularly those  of  the  upper  regions,  who  are  always  most 
intolerant  of  singularity)  as  pertinaciously  hissed  him  for 
presuming  to  be  right  out  of  season. 

"  The  Gods  and  Cato  did  in  this  divide." 
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Another  instance  in  the  actor's  favour  may  be  derived 
from  Heyward's  "EpioaAMs"  (1566),  among  which  is  one 
on  the  letter  H : — 

"  //  is  worst  among  letters  in  the  cross-row ; 
For  if  thou  find  him,  either  in  thine  elbow, 
In  thine  arm  or  leg,  in  any  degree ; 
In  thine  head,  or  teeth,  or  toe,  or  knee ; — 
Into  what  place  soever  H  may  pike  him, 
Wherever  thou  find  adUt  thou  shalt  not  like  him." 

"An  you  be  not  turned  r»r*."— Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

This  phrase  was  commonly  applied  to  express  a  change 
of  condition  or  opinion.  Hamlet  talks  of  his  fortune  turning 
Turk. 

"  Get  you  tome  of  this  distilled  Carduus  Benedictus." 

Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

An  allusion,  of  course,  to  Benedick.  Cogan  says,  in  his 
••  Haveh  of  Health"  (1595),  "  This  herbe  may  worthily 
be  called  Benedictus,  or  Omnimorbia;  this  is  a  salve  for 
every  sore,"  &c. 

<'  Well,  God*s  a  good  man"— Act  III.,  Scene  5. 

"  Man "  is  here  used  in  the  general  sense  of  "  being." 
The  term  has  a  strange  and  irreverent  effect  at  present,  but 
was  not  uncommon  in  the  old  writers.  In  the  morality  or 
interlude  of  "  Lustt  Juvehtus,"  we  have — 

"  He  wyl  say,  that  God  is  a  good  man  ; 
He  can  make  him  no  better,  and  say  the  best  he  can.** 

It  will  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  weak  and  ignorant 
but  well-meaning  comic  characters  of  Shakspere  (such  as 
Dogberry,  Mrs.  Quickly,  &c.),  use  the  sacred  name  with  a  fre- 
quency and  levity  that  is  anything  but  agreeable  to  better 
instructed  notions  of  the  reverence  due  to  it.  Yet  the  author 
is,  in  some  measure,  Juatifled  by  what  we  observe  to  be  the 
practice  with  such  persons  even  at  present.  He  doubtless 
copied  their  diction  in  the  same  simple  and  innocent  spirit 
that  they  used  it.  Cervantes,  a  congenial  spirit  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  makes  Sancho  speak  oontinaally  in  the 
same  eCraiA  of  ultra-religious  feeling. 


"  The  story  that  is  printed  in  her  blood."— Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 
The  story  that  her  blushing  discovers  to  be  true. 

"Being  that  IJlow  in  grief, 
The  smallest  tvine  may  lead  me"— Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

"  This,"  says  Johnson  *'  is  one  of  our  author's  obeervations 
upon  life.  Men,  overpowerul  with  distress,  eagerly  listen  to 
the  first  offers  of  relief,  close  with  every  scheme,  and  believe 
every  promise." 

"A  stool  and  a  cushion  for  the  sexton"— Act  IV.,  Scene  S. 

This  *'  sexton"  would  more  properly  be  called,  the  sa- 
cristan. In  the  original  Italian  the  word  is  probably  so^ru- 
tanot  rendered  "sexton"  in  the  novel  on  which  the  play  is 
founded.  This  officer  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  one  of  the 
inferior  orders.  In  the  folio  edition,  throni^out  the  greater 
part  of  this  scene,  the  name  of  the  actor  (Kempe)  is  prefixed 
to  the  speeches  of  Dogberry :  and  Cowley,  to  thoee  of  Verges. 


"  Cry,  '  Sorrow,  wag; '  and  hem^  when  he  Aould  groan." 

Act  v..  Scene  1. 

If  he  will  Jocosely  cry,  "  Sorrow,  begone."  It  was  once 
customary  to  exclaim,  "  Care,  away,"  in  a  similar  sense. 
To  wag,  is  in  various  places  used  by  Shakspere  in  the  sense 
of,  to  go,  or  move.  "  Hem,"  was  also  an  exclamation  of  a 
comic  description. 

"  Make  misfortune  drunk 

With  candle-wasters."— Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

By  the  term  "  candle-wasters "  in  this  place,  is  probably 
meant  drunkards,  or  midnight  revellers.  There  is,  however, 
a  passage  in  Ben  Jonson's  "Ctkthxa's  RBvxLa"(act  iii., 
scene  2),  which  seems  to  shew  that  the  epithet  was  applied 
in  ridicule  to  students : — "  Spoiled  by  a  whoreson  bookworm, 
a  candle-waster."  Leonato  may  mean  to  say,  that  a  misfor- 
tune like  his  is  not  to  be  drugged  or  made  drunk  by  the 
book  philosophy  of  mere  theorists.  Hie  whole  tenor  of  his 
speech  is  directed  against  oomforters  of  this  description. 

"  //  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turnhis  girdle."— i^t  V.,  Scene  1 . 

Steevens  says  that  the  Irish  have  an  expression  corres- 
ponding to  that  quoted:— "If  he  is  angry,  let  him  tie  up  his 
brogues."  He  supposes  both  phrases  oserely  to  mean,  that 
the  angry  man  should  employ  himself  till  he  is  in  a  better 
humour.  Instances  are  quoted  to  shew  that  it  vrss  a  eom- 
mon  expression  of  defiance.  Mr.  Hc»It  White  plausibly 
accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  term,  by  saying  that  the  buckle 
was  usually  worn  in  front  of  the  belt ;  bat,  for  wrestling,  it 
was  turned  behind,  in  order  to  give  the  adversary  a  fairer 
grasp  at  the  girdle. 

"  Shall  I  not  find  a  woodcock  too  f"— Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

The  woodcock  was  used  to  typify  a  foolish  fellow,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  supposed  to  have  no  brains. 

"  And  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us."— Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

This  appears  to  be  a  lapse  of  memory  in  the  author,  as 
mention  is  made,  in  Act  I.,  Scene  2,  of  a  son  of  Antonio. 

"God  save  the  foundation.*'— Act  V.,  Scene  I. 

This  was  a  customary  phrase  with  those  who  received 
alms  at  the  gates  of  religious  houses. 

"  I  give  thee  the  bueklers."—Aet  V.,  Scene  S. 

To  give  up  the  shield  or  buckler,  was  equivalent  to  sur- 
rendering. 

"  Get  thee  a  wife;  there  k  no  sU^  more  reverend  thorn  ofl« 
tipped  with  horn." — Act  V.,  Scene  4. 

The  staff  here  alluded  to  is  marriage.  Benedick  supposes 
it  to  be  a  welcome  and  respectable  support  to  so  "giddy  a 
thing  as  man,"  although  he  cannot  avoid  a  final  flout  at  the 
horn  which  forms  the  handle  of  the  staff,  and  forms  an  em- 
blem of  the  destiny  which  he  has  all  along  attributed  to 
married  men.  Witness  the  "  recheat  in  the  forehead,"  tec. 
To  this  day,  it  is  common  to  see  old-fasMoned  sticks  or 
canes  surmounted  with  horn  handles,  probably  fh>m  the 
facility  with  which  the  material  can  be  moulded  to  a  con- 
venient shape  for  the  hand  to  lean  upon.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  allusion  in  the  text  is  to  the  "  baston,**  used 
by  combatants  in  the  wager  of  battle ;  but  we  are  not  in- 
formed how  the  passage  in  the  text  is  at  all  explained  by 
the  use  of  these  weapons  on  such  occasions. 
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i    ■','.'■        -     _    thy  myrUd-eyed  Delineator. 

The  humour,  indeed,  of  the  loductioD  to  Ihii  unuiing  dnma,  !■  ai  cloaely 
jucked  am  pemicin  for  ui  arctic  voyage.  The  fliat  indica^n  that  Sly  giiei  of  Ibe  risible  aipecl  of 
drankmiiesi,  ia  the  boaal  of  hia  family:  "The  Slyi  are  no  toguea;  look  in  the  chronicle!  ;  we  came  in 
■itb  Richard  Conqueror."  Thi*  i>  a  capital  and  erer- recurring  bit  of  truth.  It  mu  but  the  other  day 
n  CBeouDtered  a  dmll  fellow  (one  oT  the  Sly  ^nui),  in  ■  ataCs  aomewhat  between  Iwggar;  and  aelliog 
nulchei;  and  about  the  third  word  he  uttered,  wai  the  conunencemenl  of  a  rigmarole  concemmg  Ma 
aother'i  relatianihip  to  a  certain  duke.  In  the  game  abart  ipeech  of  the  indignant  Chriitopher,  we 
hiie  another  apecimen  of  no  leaa  characteiiitic  aelf-importance  —  the  afiectation  of  acquaintance  with 
(artiga  tonguei ;  " PoKot  paUabrit;  let  the  world  alide.  Stua!"  Peculiar  reielaUani,  on  aubjecta  of 
language  nnd  hiatory,  are  Tcry  apt  to  "come  trippingly  ofi*  the  tongue"  of  your  ahallow  toper,  whote 
bemuddled  lacultiei  are  exceedingly  liable  to  miitake  the  inapirationi  of  Bacchua  for  Ihoae  of  Apollo  or 
Mioerra.  But  a  atill  eloaer  touch  of  taveni  life  ia  the  fat  alewife's  fiery  indignatian  about  the  broken 
glui,  and  Chriatopher'a  plump  and  heroic  refuaal  to  pay  for  it.  Any  one  who  ha*  been  in  the  habit  of 
"  liking  hia  eaae  at  hia  inn,"  well  knows  that  one  of  the  moat  trying  momenta  to  be  encountered  in  thia 
lale  of  tears — of  shiTered  hopes  and  shivered  gUssea — is  that  in  which  an  impisiiooed  elbow  movement 
tondemni  him  to  produce  a  silver  equivalent  for  the  atill  more  ahining,  but,  alas  I  more  brittle  material. 
Sly'i  mode  of  settlement  ia  altogether  more  obvious,  common,  and  convenient, — bul  requlrea  nerve. 

Both  the  present  play  and  ita  admirable  induction  are  founded  on  an  older  drama,  by  an  unknown 
author,  called  "The  Tauimo  t>t  'A'  Shrew."  A  few  specimens  of  the  parent  production  will  be  found 
in  (he  Notea.  Shakspere  haa  pretty  closely  followed  his  original  in  the  incidents  relating  to  the  Shrew  and 
ber  Tamer,  prodigally  enriching  the  dialogue  both  comic  and  serious,  as  he  proceeda.  The  language 
riiei  into  poetry,  or  broadens  into  humour,  with  the  Poet's  usual  elaatic  felici^.  Pelruchio  is  a  good- 
natured  fellow  at  heart;  a  worldling  of  the  wiser  sort;  —  and  Kate,  whose  shrewishness  has  actually 
attained  the  culminating  point  of  besting  her  younger  sister,  may  well  bear  some  degree  of  personal 
coerrion,  without  any  violent  shock  to  the  most  chivalrous  sensibility.  Bul  after  sU,  it  is  not  pleaaant  to 
contemplate  the  triumph  of  mere  physical  force.  That  superiority  of  Man  over  Woman  which  results 
frwn  predominance  of  bluster  snd  bodily  strength,  is  much  of  the  same  class  aa  that  of  Bull  over  Man, 
—■hen  the  infuriated  Taurua  has  driven  one  of  the  pseudo  lords  of  creation  into  the  comer  of  a  dis- 
puted Geld  of  argument,  with  the  manliest  intention  of  sticking  him  on  one  or  both  of  the  horns  of  a* 
interesting  a  dilemma  as  any  given  domestic  tyrant  could  with  or  deaerve  to  be  placed  in.  \ 

Shaktpete's  "  Tahimo  of  the  Shrew"  w»b  first  published  in  the  original  folio  of  ICSB.  j.  o. 


world  slide.     Sena  ! 

Ho*l.  You  will  not  poy  for  the  glaaaei  you  have 
burst  r 

Slg.  No,  not « denier:  goby,  «aya  Jeronimy;— 
go  to  tiiy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

Hort.  1  kDow  my  remedy ;  I  muit  go  fetch  the 
IbirUborough.  [£iit. 

Slg.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  I  tl  an- 
■ver  him  by  lair :  I  'II  not  budge  an  inch,  boy ; 
let  him  come,  and  kindly. 

[Ziff  AncB  on  the  ground,  andfaUt  atlrep. 

u.-iih 


Lord,  Uuntaman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well 
my  hounds : 
Brach  Merriman, — the  poor  cur  is  embosied ; 
And  couple  Clow der  with  the  deep-mouthed  brach. 
Siw'it  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
\t  the  hedge-corner,  in  the  coldest  fault? 
I  would  not  loie  the  dog  for  twenty  pound.     , 


lit  Hun.  Why,  Belman  ii  as  good  aa  he,  my 
lord; 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  mereit  loai, 
.4nd  twice  to-day  picked  out  the  dullest  acent: 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool :  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  inch. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all; 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 
Isl  Hun.   1  will,  my  lord. 
Lurd.  What's  here:  one  dead,  or  drunk  f   See, 

doth  he  breathe? 
2Bd  Hun.  He  breathes,  my  lord :  were  he  not 
warmed  with  ale, 
This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  >o  soundly. 
Lord.  O  monstrous  beast !  how  tike  a  swine  he 
lies! 
Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine 

Sirs,  I  will  pracliie  on  this  drunken  man. 
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What  think  you,  if  he  were  conveyed  to  bed, 
Wrapped  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his 

fingers, 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed, 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes. 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself? 
Ist  Hun.  Believe  me,  lord,  I  think  he  cannot 

choose. 
2nd  Hun,  It  would  seem  strange  unto  him  when 

he  waked. 
Lord,  Even  as  a  flattering  dream,  or  worthless 

fancy. 
Then  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest : 
Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  cham\)er. 
And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures : 
Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters. 
And  burn  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet : 
Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes. 
To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound ; 
And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight, 
And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence. 
Say,  "  What  is  it  your  honour  will  command  ?" 
Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  bason. 
Full  of  rosewater,  and  bestrewed  with  flowers ; 
Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper. 
And  say,  ''Wilt  please  your  lordsbip  cool  your 

hands?" 
Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit, 
And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear ; 
Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse, 
And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease : 
Persuade  him  that  he  hath  been  lunatic ; 
And,  when  he  says  he  is — ,  say  that  he  dreams, 
For  he  u  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 
This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  sirs  : 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent, 
If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty. 

Ut  Hun,  My  lord,  I  warrant  you  we  'U  play 

our  part, 
As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence. 
He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. 

Lord,  Take  him  up  gently,  and  to  bed  with  him ; 
And  each  one  to  his  ofiice,  when  he  wakes. 

[^Some  bear  out  Sly.     A  trumpet  sounds. 
Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet 't  is  that  soimds : 

[Exit  Servant. 
Belike  some  noble  gentleman,  that  means. 
Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. 

Re-enter  a  Servant. 

How  now  ?  who  is  it  ? 

Serv,  An  it  please  your  honour. 

Players  that  ofier  service  to  your  lordship. 

Lord,  Bid  them  come  near: 

Enter  Players. 
Now  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 


Ut  Play,  We  thank  your  honour. 

Lord,  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to-night? 

2nd  Play,  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our 
duty. 

Lord,  With  all  my  heart. — ^Tliis  fellow  I  re- 
member. 
Since  once  he  played  a  farmer's  eldest  son ; — 
T  was  where  you  wooed  the  gentlewoman  so  well : 
I  have  forgot  your  name ;  but  sure  that  part 
Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturaUy  performed. 

Ist  Play,  I  think  'twas  Soto  that  your  honour 
means. 

Lord,  T  is  very  true ; — thou  didst  it  excellent. 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time ; 
The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand, 
Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  much. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night : 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  yoiu:  modesties ; 
Lest,  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour 
(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play), 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion, 
And  so  ofiend  him ;  for  I  tell  you,  sirs. 
If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient. 

lit  Play,  Fear  not,  my  lord;  we  can  contain 
ourselves. 
Were  he  the  veriest  antic  in  the  world. 

Lord,  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery, 
And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one: 
Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords. 

[Exeunt  Servant  and  Players. 
Sirrah,  go  you  to  Bartholomew  my  page, 

[To  a  Servant 
And  see  him  dressed  in  all  suits  like  a  lady : 
That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber, 
And  call  him  **  Madam,"  do  him  obeisance. 
Tell  him  from  me  (as  he  will  win  my  love), 
He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action, 
Such  as  he  hath  observed  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplished : 
Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do, 
With  soft  low  tongue,  and  lowly  courtesy ; 
And  say,  "  What  is 't  your  honour  will  command, 
Wherein  your  lady  and  your  humble  wife 
May  shew  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love?" 
And  then,  with  kind  embracements,  tempting 

kisses, 
And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom, 
Bid  htm  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoyed 
To  see  her  noble  lord  restored  to  health, 
Who,  for  twice  seven  years,  hath  esteemed  him 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar : 
And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift ; 
Which  in  a  napkin  being  close  conveyed, 
Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 
See  this  despatched  with  all  the  haste  tliou  canst; 
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Anon  rn  give  thee  n 

[Exit  Servant. 
I  know  the  boy  will  well  luurp  the  grace. 
Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman  ; 
1  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard  "  hiuband;" 
And  how   my  men  will  ttay   themielves  from 

laughter, 
When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant. 
I  'II  in  to  coimiel  them :  haply,  my  pretence 
May  well  abate  the  oTer-meny  Kplecn, 
Which  otberwiie  would  grow  into  extremes. 

[Eremtl. 


Sly  it  dueonertd  in  a  rich  nigbtgoimt,  milh  At- 
tendants ;  nme  wilk  apparel,  olhert  tpilh  baton, 
ewtr,  and  other  appurUftancea.     E«ler  Lord, 
dreued  lite  a  Servant. 
Stg.  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 
lit  Serv.  Will't  please  your  lordship  drink  a 

cup  of  sack  t 
2(1(1  Sfrv.  Will  "t  please  your  honour  laale  of 


3rd  Serv.  What  raiment  will  your  honour  wear 

%.  1  am  ChristopheTo  Sly;  call  not  me  "ho- 
nour," nor  "lordship."  1  never  drank  sack  in 
my  life ;  and  if  you  give  me  any  conserves,  give 
me  conserves  of  beef.  Ne'er  ask  me  what  rai- 
ment I  'II  wear ;  for  I  have  no  more  doublets 
than  backs,  no  more  stockings  than  legs,  nor 
no  more  shoes  than  feet;  nay,  sometimes  more 
feet  than  shoes,  or  such  shoes  as  my  toes  look 
through  the  overleather. 

Lord.  Heaven  cease  this  idle  humour  in  j'our 
honour! 
0,  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent. 
Of  such  possessions,  and  to  high  esteem, 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit  I 

SI),  What,  would  you  make  me  mad!  Am 
not  I  Christopher  Sty,  old  Sly's  son  of  Burton- 
heath  ;  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  card- 
maker,  by  transmutation  a  bear-herd,  and  now 


by  present  profession  a  tinker!  Ask  Marian 
Hacket,  the  fat  alewife  of  Winoot,  if  she  know 
me  not:  if  she  say  1  am  not  fourteen-pence  on 
the  score  for  sheer  ale,  score  me  up  for  the 
lyingest  knave  in  Chrisiendom.  What,  I  am 
not  bestraught  1     Here 's— 

Ul  Sem.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady 

2nd  Sera.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  servants 

Lord.  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  shun 
your  house, 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 
O,  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth ; 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishment, 
And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams : 
Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee, 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 
Wilt  thou  have  musicT  barkt  Apollo  plays, 
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And  twenty  cag^d  nightingales  do  sing : 

Or  wilt  thou  sleep  ?  we  '11  have  thee  to  a  couch 

Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  hed 

On  purpose  trimmed  up  for  Semiramis. 

Say,  thou  wilt  walk ;  we  will  bestrew  the  ground : 

Or  wilt  thou  ride  ?  thy  horses  shall  be  trapped, 

Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 

Dost  thou  love  hawking  ?  thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 

Above  the  morning  lark :  or  wilt  thou  himt? 

Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them, 

And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

1st  Serv,  Say  thou  wilt  course;  thy  greyhounds 
are  as  swift 
As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  th^  roe. 

2nd  Serv.  Dost  thou  love  pictures?  we  will  fetch 
thee  straight 
Adonis,  painted  by  a  running  brook ; 
And  Cyther^a  all  in  sedges  hid, 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Lord.  We  '11  shew  thee  lo,  as  she  was  a  maid ; 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  surprised, 
As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

3rd  Serv.    Or  Daphne,   roaming   through   a 
thorny  wood ! 
Scratching  her  legs  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds  : 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep. 
So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord : 
Thou  hast  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

1st  Serv.  And,  till  the  tears  that  she  hath  shed 
for  thee. 
Like  envious  floods,  o'erran  her  lovely  face. 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world ; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

Sly.  Am  I  a  lord  ?  and  have  I  such  a  lady  ? 
Or  do  I  dream  ?  or  have  I  dreamed  till  now  ? 
I  do  not  sleep :  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak ; 
I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things : 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord  indeed ; 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christophero  Sly. — 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 
And  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 

2nd  Serv.  Will 't  please   your  mightiness   to 
wash  your  hands  ? 

[Servants  present  an  ewer,  hasofi,  and  napkin. 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restored ! 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are ! 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream ; 
Or,  when  you  waked,  so  waked  as  if  you  slept. 

Sly.  These  fifteen  years !  by  my  fay,  a  goodly 
nap. 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time  ? 

\st  Serv.  O  yes,  my  lord;  but  very  idle  words: 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber, 
Yet  would  you  say,  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door ; 


And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house ; 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet, 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs,  and  no  sealed 

quarts : 
Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Hacket. 

Sly.  Ay,  the  woman 's  maid  of  the  house. 

Serv.  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor  no  such 
maid; 
Nor  no  such  men  as  you  have  reckoned  up : 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece, 
And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpernell; 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these, 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 

Sly.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends ! 

AU.  Amen. 

Sly.  I  thank  thee ;  thou  shalt  not  lose  by  it. 

Enter  the  Page,  as  a  Lady,  with  Attendants. 

Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lord? 

Sly.  Marry,  I  fare  well ;  for  here  is  cheer  enough. 
Where  is  my  wife  ? 

Page.  Here,  noble  lord ;  what  is  thy  will  with  her? 

Sly.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me 
"husband?" 
My  men  should  call  me  "  lord;"  I  am  your  good- 
man. 

Page.  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and 
husband ; 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience ; 

Sly.  I  know  it  well.— What  must  I  call  her? 

Lord.  Madam. 

Sly.  Al'ce  madam,  or  Joan  madam  ? 

Lord.  Madam,  and  nothing  else ;  so  lords  call 
ladies. 

Sly.  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  have  dreamed 
and  slept 
Above  some  fifteen  year  and  more. 

Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me, 
Being  all  this  time  abandoned  from  your  bed. 

Sly.  *T  is  much. — Servants,  leave  me  and  ber 
alone. — 
Madam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 

Page.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you 
To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two ; 
Or  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set : 
For  your  physicians  have  expressly  charged, 
In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady. 
That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed: 
I  hope  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

Sly.  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry 
so  long.  But  I  would  be  loath  to  fall  into  my 
dreams  again ;  I  will  therefore  tarry,  in  deH>i^ 
of  the  flesh  and  the  blood. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.   Your  honour's   players,  hearing  yo"''      ' 
amendment. 


::gi 


Are  come  to  play  a  pleoaant  comedy. 
For  to  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet : 
Seeing  too  much  sadneas  hath  congealed  your 

blood, 
And  melancholy  ii  the  nurse  of  frenzy. 
Therefore  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play, 
And  frame  your  miad  to  mirth  and  merriment. 
Which  bari  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 
Slj/.   Marry,  1  will ;  let  them  play  it.     Is  not 


a  commonty  a  Christmas  gambol,  or  a  tumbling 
trick? 

Page.  No,  my  good  lord;  it  is  more  pleasing 
BtufT. 

%.  What,  household  stuff? 

Page.  It  is  a  kind  of  history. 

Sly.  Well,  we'll  see 't.  Come,  madam  wife,  lit 
by  my  side,  and  let  the  world  slip ;  we  shall  ne'er 
be  younger.  [^'A'y  ''<  douia. 


Scene  I.— Padua,     .i  pnbUc  Place. 
Enter  LucENtio  aniJTiiANio. 
Luc.  Truiio,  since — for  Ihe  great  desire  I  had 
To  tee  fail  Padua,  nursery  of  arts — 
I  am  arrived  for  fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy; 
And,  by  my  father's  love  and  leave,  am  armed 
With  hia  good  will,  and  thy  good  company, 
My  tnuty  servant,  well  approved  in  all; 


Here  let  ua  breathe,  and  happily  inslitnle 
A  course  of  teaming  and  ingenious  studies. 
Pisa,  rcnownfd  for  grave  citifena, 
Gavp  me  my  being  ;  and  my  father  first, 
A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world, 
Vincentin,  come  of  the  Bentivolii. 
Vincentio's  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become  to  serve  all  hopes  conceived. 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuoiu  deeds: 
And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  study, 
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Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply  that  treats  of  happiness 
By  virtue  'specially  to  he  achieved. 
Tell  me  thy  mind :  for  I  have  Pisa  left, 
And  am  to  Padua  come;  as  he  that  leaves 
A  shallow  plash,  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep, 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst. 

Tra,  Mi  perdonate,  gentle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself; 
Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy. 
Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue  and  this  moral  discipline, 
Let 's  he  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray ; 
Or  BO  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks. 
As  Ovid  he  an  outcast  quite  abjured. 
Talk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have, 
And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk ; 
Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you; 
The  mathematics  and  the  metaphysics, 
Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you : 
No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en : — 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect 

Luc,  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 
If,  Biondello,  thou  wert  come  ashore. 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness. 
And  take  a  lodging  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget. 
But  stay  awhile:  what  company  is  this  7 

Tra.  Master,  some  show  to  welcome  us  to  town. 

Enter  Baptista,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Gremio, 

OfM^HoRTEMSIO.     hvCEKTlO  Otld  TtLAKlO  MtCfld 

aside. 

Bap,  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  further, 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolved  you  know; 
That  is,  not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder : 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharine, 
Because  I  know  you  well  and  love  you  well, 
Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  plea- 
sure. 

Gre,  To  cart  her  rather :  she 's  too  rough  for 
me. 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife  ? 

Kath,  1  pray  you,  sir  [7b  Baptista],  is  it 
your  will 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates  ? 

Hot,  Mates,  maid !  how  mean  you  that?  no 
mates  for  you, 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

Kath.  V  faith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear; 
1  wis  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart : 
But  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legged  stool, 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

Hor.  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord  deliver  us ! 


Gre.  And  me  too,  good  Lord ! 

7Va.  Hush,  master!  here  is  some  good  pastime 
toward ; 
That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderful  froward. 

Luc.  But  in  the  other 's  silence  do  I  see 
Maid's  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio. 

7Va.  Well  said,  master ;  mum !  and  gaze  your  fill. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 
What  I  have  said, — Bianca,  get  you  in : 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca ; 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girl. 

Kath.  A  pretty  peat!  'tis  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye, — an  she  knew  why. 

Bian.  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent. 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe : 
My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  company ; 
On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 

Luc.  Hark,  Tranio !  thou  mayst  hear  Minerva 
speak.  [^Atide. 

Hwr.  Signior  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange  ? 
Sorry  am  I  that  our  good  will  effects 
Bianca's  grief. 

Gre.  Why,  will  you  mew  her, 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  heU, 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue  ? 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  content  ye ;  I  am  resolved : 
Go  in,  Bianca.  [£jet<  Bianca. 

And,  for  I  know  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry. 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house. 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth.     If  you,  Hortensio, 
Or,  Signior  Gremio,  you,  know  any  such. 
Prefer  them  hither ;  for  to  cunning  men 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing  up ; 
And  so  farewell.     Katharina,  you  may  stay ; 
For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca. 

[Exit. 

Kath.  Why,  and  I  trust  I  may  go  too,  may  I  not? 
What,  shall  I  be  appomted  hours;  as  though, 

belike, 
I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave?  Ha  I 

lExit. 

Gre.  You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam ;  your  gifts 
are  so  good,  here  is  none  will  hold  you.  Their 
love  is  not  so  great,  Hortensio,  but  we  may  blow 
our  nails  together,  and  fast  it  fairly  out;  our 
cake 's  dough  on  both  sides.  Farewell.  Yet,  for 
the  love  I  bear  my  sweet  Bianca,  if  I  can  by  any 
means  light  on  a  fit  man  to  teach  her  that  where* 
in  she  delights,  I  will  wish  him  to  her  father. 

Hor.  So  will  I,  Signior  Gremio.  But  a  word, 
I  pray :  though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet 
never  brooked  parle,  know  now,  upon  advice, 
it  toucheth  us  both — that  we  may  yet  again 
have  access  to  our  fair  mistress,  and  be  happy 
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rivals  in  Bianca's  love — to  labour  and  effect  one 
thing  specially. 

Gre.  What's  that,  I  pray? 

Ilor,  Marry,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  sister. 

Gre.  A  husband !  a  devil. 

Hor.  I  say,  a  husband. 

Gre.  I  say,  a  devil.  Think'st  thou,  Hortensio, 
though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so 
very  a  fool  to  be  married  to  hell  ? 

Hor.  Tush,  Gremio !  though  it  pass  your  pa- 
tience and  mine  to  endure  her  loud  alarums, 
why,  man,  there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world, 
an  a  man  could  light  on  them,  would  take  her 
with  all  faults,  and  money  enough. 

Gre.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her 
dowry  with  this  condition, — to  be  whipped  at  the 
high-cross  every  morning. 

Hor.  'Faith,  as  you  say,  there 's  small  choice 
in  rotten  apples.  But,  come;  since  this  bar  in 
law  makes  us  friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth 
friendly  maintained, — till  by  helping  Baptista's 
eldest  daughter  to  a  husband,  we  set  his  youngest 
free  for  a  husband,  and  then  have  to 't  afresh. — 
Sweet  Bianca!  Happy  man  be  his  dole!  He 
that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring.  How  say  you, 
Signior  Gremio? 

Gre,  I  am  agreed :  and  'would  I  had  given 
him  the  best  horse  in  Padua  to  begin  his  wooing, 
that  would  thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed 
her,  and  rid  the  house  of  her.    Come  on. 

[Exeunt  Gremio  and  Hortensio. 

Tra.   [advancing].   I  pray,  sir,  tell  me  is  it 
possible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold  ? 

Luc.  O  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible  or  likely : 
But  see !  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness : 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee, 
That  art  to  me  as  secret  and  as  dear 
As  Anna  to  the  Queen  of  Carthage  was, — 
Tranio,  I  burn,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl ! 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst ; 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Tra.  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now ; 
Afliection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart : 
If  love  have  touched  you,  nought  remains  but  so, — 
Redime  te  captum  guam  queas  minimo. 

Ztic.Gramercies,  lad ;  go  forward :  this  contents ; 
The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsel 's  sound. 

Tra.  Master,  you  looked  so  longly  on  the  maid. 
Perhaps  you  marked  not  what 's  the  pith  of  all. 

Luc.  O  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face, 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had, 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand. 
When  with  hb  knees  he  kissed  the  Cretan  strand. 


Tra.  Saw  you  no  more?  marked  you  not  how 
her  sister 
Began  to  scold,  and  raise  up  such  a  storm 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din  ? 

Luc.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move, 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air; 
Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

Tra.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  stir  him  from  his 
trance. 
I  pray,  awake,  sir :  if  you  love  the  maid, 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.    Thus  it 

stands : 
Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd, 
That  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her, 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home ; 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  mewed  her  up, 
Because  she  shall  not  be  annoyed  with  suitors. 

Luc.  Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father 's  he ! 
But  art  thou  not  advised  he  took  some  care 
To  get  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct  her? 

Tra.  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  sir;  and  now  'tis  plotted. 

Luc.  I  have  it,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Master,  for  my  hand, 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Luc.  Tell  me  thine  first. 

Tra.  You  will  be  schoolmaster, 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 
That 's  your  device. 

Luc.  It  is :  may  it  be  done? 

Tra.  Not  possible :  for  who  shall  bear  your  part, 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Vincentio's  son  ? 
K  eep  house,  and  ply  his  book ;  welcome  his  friends ; 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them  ? 

Luc.  Basta;  content  thee,  for  I  have  it  full. 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house ; 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguished  by  our  faces. 
For  man  or  master :  then  it  follows  thus : 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead, 
Keep  house,  and  port^  and  servants,  as  I  should : 
I  will  some  other  be ;  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Pisa. 
Tis  hatched,  and  shall  be  so. — Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee ;  take  my  coloured  hat  and  cloak : 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee ; 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra,  So  had  you  need.  [  They  exchange  habit*. 
In  brief,  sir,  sith  it  your  pleasure  is. 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient 
(For  so  your  father  charged  me  at  our  parting; 
"  Be  serviceable  to  my  son,"  quoth  he. 
Although  I  think  'twas  in  other  sense), 
I  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 
Because  so  well  I  love  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  loves : 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  to  achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  iiight  hath  thralled  my  wounded 
eye. 
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Hera  comes  the  rogue. — Surah,  where  have  you 
been? 
£i»n.  Where  have  I  beent    N»f,  how  now, 
where  are  you! 
Maiter,  has  my  fellow  Tranio  ttolen  your  clothe*  ? 
Or  jou  itolen  hii  t  or  both  t  Pray,  wbftt  't  the  newi  t 
Lut.  SiiT«h,  come  hither  I  'tiino  time  h>  jeit. 
And  therefore  frame  your  mannen  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio  here,  to  save  my  life. 
Pull  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on, 
And  I  for  my  eicape  have  put  on  hia ; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  athore, 
I  killed  a  man,  and  fear  I  wa«  deecried : 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  ai  becomea. 
While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  my  life: 
You  understand  meT 
Bim.  I,  »ir7  ne'er  a  whit 

Ltie.  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth ; 
Tranio  is  changed  into  Lucentio. 
Biim.  The  better  for  him-,  'would  I  were  so  toot 
TVs.  So,  would  I,  faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next 
wish  after,— 
That  Lucentio  indeed  had  Baptista's  youngest 

daughter. 
But,  sirrah — not  for  my  lake,  but  youi  roaster'i — 


You  use  your  mannen  discreetly  in  all  kind  of 

coropaoiea : 
When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio ; 
But  in  ail  places  eUe,  your  mMter  Lucentio. 

Lue.  Tranio,  let 's  go ; 
One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute ; 
To  makeoneamoog  these  wooer* :  if  thou  aak  me  why, 
Sufficeth  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty. 
[£iniiRl. 
[7%«  Presenters  above  ipeak, 
1(1  Sarv.  My  lord,  you  nod;  you  do  not  mind 

the  play. 
Slif.  Yes,  by  saint  Anne,  do  t.    A  good  matter, 
surely  :  comes  there  any  more  of  it! 
Pagt.  My  lord,  'tis  but  begun. 
Sly,  1  is  a  veiy  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam 
lady.     Would't  were  donelj 

Scene  IL — 7^«  tame.     Btfmt  HoaTCNiio's 

£nfer  Pbtkucuio  onJ  Gbunio. 
Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave. 
To  see  my  friends  iu  Padua ;  but  of  all, 
My  best  belovjd  and  approved  friend 
Horteniio ;  and  I  trow  this  is  hii  house : 
Here,  *irrab  Grumio ;  knock,  1  say. 
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Gru,  Knock,  sir !  Whom  should  I  knock  ?  Is 
there  any  man  has  rebused  your  worship? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 

Gru.  Knock  you  here,  sir?  Why,  sir,  what  am 
I,  sir,  that  I  should  knock  you  here,  sir? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate, 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I  '11  knock  your  knave's  pate. 

Gru,  M}'  master  is  grown  quarrelsome:  —  I 
should  knock  you  first, 
And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst. 

PeL  Will  it  not  be? 
'Faith,  sirrah,  an  you '11  not  knock,  I '11  wring  it; 
I  '11  try  how  you  can  soly  fa,  and  sing  it. 

[7/e  turings  Grumio  ht/  the  ears. 

Gru.  Help,  masters,  help!  my  master  is  mad. 

Pet.  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you :  sirrah !  villain ! 

Enter  Hortensio. 

Hor.  How  now !  what 's  the  matter  ? — My  old 
friend  Grumio !  and  my  good  friend  Petruchio  I 
— How  do  you  all  at  Verona  ? 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  come  you  to  part  the  fray  ? 
Cor  tutto  il  core  bene  trovato,  may  I  say. . 

Hor,  AUa  nostra  casa  bene  venuto, 
Molto  honoratOf  signor  mio  Petruchio, 
Rise,  Grumio,  rise ;  we  will  compound  this  quarrel. 

Gru.  Nay, 'tis  no  matter  what  he  'leges  in  Latin. 
— If  this  be  not  a  lawful  cause  for  me  to  leave  his 
service ! — Look  you,  sir,  he  bid  me  knock  him 
and  rap  him  soundly,  sir:  well,  was  it  fit  for  a 
servant  to  use  his  master  so ;  being  perhaps  (for 
aught  I  see),  two  and  thirty — a  pip  out? 
Whom  'would  to  God  I  liad  well  knocked  at  first, 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  A  senseless  villain ! — Good  Hortensio, 
I  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate. 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 

Gru.  Knock  at  the  gate  ?    O  heavens ! 
Spake  you  not  these  words  plain,  "  Sirrah,  knock 

me  here, 
Rap  me  here,  knock  .me  well,  and  knock  me 

soundly?" 
And  come  you  now  with — knocking  at  the  gate? 

Pet.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  patience ;  I  am  Grumio's  pledge : 
Why,  this  is  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you ; 
Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant  Grumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,  what  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona  ? 

Pet.  Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through 
the  world. 
To  seek  their  fortunes  further  than  at  home, 
Where  small  experience  grows.     But,  in  a  few, 
Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me : 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceased ; 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze, 
Haply  to  wive  and  tlirive  as  best  I  mny ; 


Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home, 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  shall  I  then  come  roundly  to  thee, 
And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd,  ill-favoured  wife? 
Tliou'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel : 
And  yet  I  '11  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich, 
And  very  rich : — but  thou  'rt  too  much  my  friend, 
And  I  '11  not  wish  thee  to  her. 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  'twixtsuch  friends  as  we 
Few  words  sufiice :  and  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife 
(As  wealth  is  burden  of  my  wooing  dance), 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius*  love. 
As  old  as  Sybil,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse. 
She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least. 
Affection's  edge  in  me ;  were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas. 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua ; 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

Gru.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly 
what  his  mind  is.  Why,  give  him  gold  enough, 
and  marry  him  to  a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby; 
or  an  old  trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head, 
though  she  have  as  many  diseases  as  two  and  fifty 
horses:  why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  bo  money 
comes  withal. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  since  we  have  stepped  thus  far  in, 
I  will  continue  that  I  broached  in  jest. 
I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 
With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beauteous; 
Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman : 
Her  only  fault  (and  that  is  faults  enough) 
Is,  that  she  is  intolerably  curst, 
And  shrewd,  and  froward;  so  beyond  all  measiu-e, 
That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  peace;  thou  know'st  not  gold's 
effect. 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  'tis  enough; 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

Hor»  Her  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 
An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman : 
Her  name  is  Katharina  Minola, 
Renowned  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue. 

Pet.  I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her; 
And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  well. 
I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her ; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you, 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encounter, 
Unless  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 

Gru.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the  hu- 
mour lasts.  O'  my  word,  an  she  knew  him  as  well 
as  I  do,  she  would  think  scolding  would  do  little 
good  upon  him.  She  may,  perhaps,  call  him  half 
a  score  knaves  or  so:  why,  that's  nothing;  an  he 
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b^in  once,  he  'U  nil  hi  his  rope  tricks.  I  '11  tell 
y<n  whst,  sir ;  an  she  Bland  him  but  a  little,  he 
Kill  throw  B  figure  in  her  face,  and  «o  disfigure 
her  with  it,  that  she  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to 
see  withal  than  a  cat.    Vou  know  him  not,  sir. 

ffor.  Tarry,  Petruchio,  I  must  go  with  thee ; 
For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  is; 
He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold. 
Hi*  youngest  daughter,  beaudful  Biancii 
And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more 
Siuton  to  her,  and  rivals  in  my  love. 
Supposing  it  a  thing  impossible 
(For  those  defects  1  have  before  rehearsed) 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  wooed. 
Therefore  tliis  order  hath  Baptiata  ta'en; — 
That  none  shall  liave  access  unto  Bianca, 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

Cm.  Katharine  the  curst  I 
A  title  for  a  maid  of  all  titles  the  worst. 

ifor.  Now  shall  my  friend  Petruchio  do  me  grace, 
And  offer  me,  disguised  in  sober  robes. 
To  old  Baptists,  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca: 
That  10  I  may  by  tliis  device,  at  least. 
Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her. 
And,  luunipecled,  court  her  by  henelf- 

EmUt  GsEUto;   with  him  Lucbntio  daguitcd, 
with  bookt  under  hU  arm. 
Gru.  Here 's  no  knavery !    See,  to  beguile  the 


old  folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  to- 
gether !  Master,  master,  look  about  you.  Who 
goes  therel  ha! 

//or.  Peace,  Grumio;  'tis  tlie  rival  of  my  love. 
— Petruchio,  stand  by  awhile. 

Grti.  A  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous! 

IThtg  retire. 

Gre.  O,  very  well;  I  have  perused  the  note. 
Hark  you,  sir;  I'll  have  them  very  fairly  bound: 
All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand; 
And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her ; 
You  understand  me.     Over  and  beside 
Siguier  Baptista's  Uberality, 
I  '11  mend  it  with  a  largess.    Take  your  papers  too. 
And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfumed; 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself. 
To  whom  they  go.     What  will  you  read  to  her? 

Lue.  Whate'er  1  read  to  her,  I  'II  plead  for  you. 
As  for  my  patron  (stand  you  so  assured). 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place : 
Yea,  and  perhaps  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

Ore.  O  tills  learning,  what  a  thing  it  is! 

Gru.  O  this  woodcock,  what  an  ass  it  is! 

Pel.  Peace,  sirrah. 

Hor.  Grumio,  mum! — God  save  you,  Signior 
Gremio ! 

Gre.  And  you're  well  met,  Signior  Hortensio. 
Trow  you 
Whither  I  am  going  t — to  Bnptista  Minola. 
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I  promised  to  inquire  carefully 

About  a  schoolmaster  for  fair  Bianca : 

And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 

On  this  young  man ;  for  learning  and  behaviour 

Fit  for  her  turn ;  well  read  in  poetry, 

And  other  books ;  good  ones,  I  warrant  you. 

Hor,  Tis  well:  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman 
Hath  promised  me  to  help  me  to  another, 
A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress ; 
So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca,  so  beloved  of  me. 

Gre.  Beloved  of  me ;  and  that  my  deeds  shall 
prove. 

Gru.  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove.     [^Aaide, 

Hor.  Gremio,  'tis  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love : 
Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I  '11  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met. 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking. 
Will  undertake  to  woo  cursed  Katharine ; 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 

Gre.  So  said,  so  done,  is  well. 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults  ? 

Pet.  I  know  she  is  an  irksome  brawling  scold ; 
If  that  be  aU,  masters,  I  hear  no  harm. 

Gre.  No!  say'st  me  so,  friend?    What  coun- 
tryman ? 

Pet.  Born  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son : 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me ; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  see. 

Gre.  O,  sir,  such  a  life  with  such  a  wife  were 
strange : 
But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to 't  o'  God's  name ; 
You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  all. 
But  will  you  woo  this  wild-cat? 

Pet.  WiU  I  live? 

Gru.  Will  he  woo  her  ?  ay,  or  1 11  hang  her. 

Pet.  Why  came  I  hither  but  to  that  intent? 
Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puffed  up  with  winds, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 
Have  I  not  in  the  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpeta'clang  ? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue, 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  the  ear 
As  will  a  chesnut  in  a  farmer's  fire? 
Tush,  tush !  fear  boys  with  bug^ 

Gru,  For  he  fears  none.  [^Ande. 

Gre.  Hortensio,  hark ! 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arrived. 
My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good  and  ours. 

Hor.  1  promised  we  would  be  contributors, 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 


Gre.  And  so  we  will,  provided  that  he  win  her, 
Gru.  I  would  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner. 

\_Aaide. 

EnterTRASiOf  bravely  apparelled;  andBio^DELLo, 

Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you !    If  I  may  be 
bold, 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest  way 
To  the  house  of  Signior  Baptista  Minola. 

Bion.  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughters : — 
is 't  he  you  mean  ? 

Tra.  Even  he,  Biondello. 

Gre.  Hark  you,  sir ;  you  mean  not  her  to^ 

Tra.  Perhaps  him  and  her,  sir?    What  have 
you  to  do? 

Pet.  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand,  I 
pray. 

Tra,  I  love  no  chiders,  sir. — Biondello,  let's 
away. 

Luc.  Well  begun,  Tranio.  [^Asuie. 

Hor.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go : 
Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid,  you  talk  of :  yea  or  no  ? 

Tra.  An  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offence  ? 

Gre.  No ;  if,  without  more  words,  you  will  get 
you  hence. 

Tra.  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 
For  me  as  for  you. 

Gre,  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tra.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you  ? 

Gre.  For  this  reason,  if  you  'U  know, — 
That  she 's  the  choice  love  of  Signior  Gremio. 

Hor. Thai  she 's  the  chosen  of  Signior  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Softly,  my  masters  I  If  you  be  gentlemen, 
Do  me  this  right — hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman, 
To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown ; 
And,  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  ia» 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers ; 
Then  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have : 
And  so  she  shall ;  Lucentio  shall  make  one, 
Though  Paris  came,  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 

Gre.  What !  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  ub  aJL 

Luc.  Sir,  give  him  head;  I  know  he'll  prove 
a  jade. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  words? 

Hor.  Sv,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  you, 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter? 

Tra.  No,  sir ;  but  hear  I  do  that  he  hath  two ; 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue, 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pet.  Sir,  sir,  the  first 's  for  me ;  let  her  go  by. 

Gre.  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Heicules ; 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve. 

Pet.  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me  in  sooth : 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for, 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitorB, 
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And  will  not  promiie  her  to  an;  man 

UntH  the  elder  liiter  first  be  wed : 

The  younger  then  ia  free,  and  not  before. 

Tra.  If  it  be  lo,  air,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  atead  lu  all,  and  me  among  the  reit 
An  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat — 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  acce*a— whoae  bap  ihall  be  to  have  her 
Will  not  BO  graceleu  be  to  be  ingrate. 

Uor.  Sir,  you  isy  well,  and  well  you  do  conceive ; 
And  aince  you  do  profeai  to  be  a  tuitor. 


You  muit,  ai  we  do,  gratify  thii  gentleman, 
To  whom  we  all  reit  generally  beholden. 

Tra.  Sir,  I  ihall  not  be  Black :  in  aign  whereof, 
Fleue  ye  we  may  contrive  thii  afternoon. 
And  quaff  carouieB  to  our  miitreu'  health ; 
And  do  a4  advenariei  do  in  law. 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  aa  friends. 

Gru.    )    O  excellent  motion  I     Fellowi,  let  'n 

Bim.  }  begone. 

Hot.  The  motion  'a  good,  indeed,  and  be  it  lo : 
Petniebio,  I  ihall  be  your  ben  vtitulo.    [Ezntn/. 


Sc(HlI. Padua.    ^  ilOOai  IR  BlFTItTA'l  ifoMf. 

EnltT  Kathakina  and  Bianca, 

BioH.  Good  liater,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong 
youiaelf. 
To  nuke  a  bondmaid  and  a  ilave  of  me ; 
That  I  disdain :  but  for  theae  other  gawda, 
Unbind  my  handa,  J 11  pull  them  off  myself, 
Yea,  kll  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat; 
Or  what  you  will  command  me  wiU  I  do. 
So  well  I  know  my  duty  lo  my  elden. 

Kalk.  Of  all  thy  luilori,  here  I  charge  thee,  tell 
Whom  tbon  lor'al  beat :  see  thou  diaiemble  not 

£iaa.  Beheve  me,  liiter,  of  all  the  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Which  1  could  Eiocy  more  than  any  other. 

Katk.  Minion,  thou  licit.    Ii'tnot  Horteniiof 

BioH.  If  you  affect  him,  aialer,  here  I  iwear, 
I  'U  plead  for  you  myielf  but  you  aball  have  him. 

Xath.  O  then,  belike  you  fancy  richea  mora ; 
You  will  have  Greroio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Bia^.  lait  for  him  you  do  envy  me  to? 


Nay,  then,  you  jeat;  and  now  I  well  perceive 
You  have  but  jeated  with  me  all  this  while : 
I  pr'y  thee,  aiiler  Kale,  untie  my  handa. 
KatA.  If  that  be  jeit,  then  all  the  reat  was  ao. 
{Striia  her. 
Enter  Bapthta. 
Bap.  Why,  how  now,  darnel  whence  growa 
thia  intolencet 
Bianca,  atand  aiide :  poor  girl  1  ihe  weep* : 
Go  ply  thy  neMlle ;  meddle  not  with  her. — 
For  shame,  thou  hilding  of  a  deviliah  apirit, 
Why  doat  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong 

theef 
When  did  the  eroaa  thee  with  a  bitter  wordt 
Kath.  Her  alienee  flonta  me,  and  I  '11  be  re- 
venged. [/Uaa  after  Biahca. 
Bap.  What,inmyughtt — Bianca,  get  thee  in. 

{Exit  BlAHCA. 

Kalh.  Will  you  not  aufier  me  ?  Nay,  now  I  aee 
She  ia  yoiu:  treaanre;  ahe  muat  have  a  liuaband; 
I  muit  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding  day, 
And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  ape*  in  bell. 
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Talk  not  to  me ;  I  will  go  sit  and  weep, 
Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge. 

[Exit  Katharina. 
Bap.  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  grieved  as  I  ? 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Gremio,  with  Lucentio  in  the  habit  of  a 
mean  man;  Petruchio,  with  Hortensio  as  a 
musician;  and  Tranio,  with  Biondello  hear- 
ing a  lute  and  hooks. 

Ore.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 

Bap.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Gremio.    God 
save  you,  gentlemen ! 

Pet.  And  you,  good  sir !    Pray,  have  you  not 
a  daughter 
Called  Katharina,  fair  and  virtuous  ? 

Bap.  I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  called  Katharina. 

Gre.  You  are  too  blunt ;  go  to  it  orderly. 

Pet.  You  wrong  me,  Signior  Gremio ;  give  me 
leave. — 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir. 
That,  hearing  of  her  beauty,  and  her  wit, 
Her  afiability,  and  bashfid  modesty, 
Her  wondrous  qualities,  and  mild  behaviour. 
Am  bold  to  shew  myself  a  forward  guest 
Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 
Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard. 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

[^Presenting  Hortensio. 
Cunning  in  music  and  the  mathematics, 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences, 
Whereof  I  know  she  is  not  ignorant : 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  you  do  me  wrong ; 
His  name  is  Licio,  bom  in  Mantua. 

Bap.  You're  welcome,  sir;  and  he,  for  your 
good  sake : 
But  for  my  daughter  Katharina,  this  I  know, 
She  is  not  for  your  turn ;  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet.  I  see  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her ; 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bap.  Mistake  me  not ;  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  you,  sir?  what  may  I  call  your  name? 

Pet.  Petruchio  is  my  name ;  Antonio's  son, 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

Bap.  I  know  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for 
his  sake. 

Gre.  Saving  your  tale,  Petruchio,  I  pray 
Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too ; 
Baccare !  yon  are  marvellous  forward. 

Pet.  O,  pardon  me,  Signior  Gremio ;  I  would 
fain  be  doing. 

Gre.  I  doubt  it  not,  sir;  but  you  will  curse 

your  wooing. — 

Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am  sure 

of  it     To  express  the  like  kindness  myself,  that 

have  been  more  kindly  beholden  to  you  than  any, 


1  freely  give  unto  you  this  young  scholar  [pre- 
senting Lucentio],  that  hath  been  long  studying 
at  Rheims;  as  cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
other  languages,  as  the  other  in  music  and  ma- 
thematics :  his  name  is  Canibio ;  pra}'  accept  his 
service. 

Bap.  A  thousand  thanks,  Signior  Gremio :  wel- 
come, good  Cambio.— But,  gentle  sir  [toTaANio], 
methinks  you  walk  like  a  stranger :  may  I  be  so 
bold  to  know  the  cause  of  your  coming  ? 

Tra.  Pardon  me,  sir,  the  boldness  is  mine  own, 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  thb  city  here. 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter. 
Unto  Bianca,  fau:  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me 
In  the  preferment  of  the  elder  sister. 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request ; 
That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that  woo, 
And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  rest. 
And  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument, 
And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books : 
If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great 

Bap.  Lucentio  is  your  name  ?  of  whence,  I  pray  ? 

Tra.  Of  Pisa,  sir ;  son  to  Vincentio. 

Bap.  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa ;  by  report 
I  know  him  well :  you  are  very  welcome,  sir. 
Take  you  [to  Hortensio]  the  lute,  and  you  [to 

Lucentio]  the  set  of  books ; 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. 
Hollo,  within! 

Enter  a  Servant 

Sirrah,  lead 

These  gentlemen  to  my  daughters ;  and  tell  them 

both. 
These  are  their  tutors :  bid  them  use  them  well. 
[Exit  Servant,  with  Hortensio,  Lucentio, 
and  Biondello. 
We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard. 
And  then  to  dinner.    You  are  passing  welcome, 
And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 

Pet.  Signior  Baptista,  my  business  asketh  haste, 
And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well ;  and  in  him,  me, 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods, 
Which  I  have  bettered  rather  than  decreased ; 
Then  tell  me — ^if  I  get  your  daughter's  love, 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife? 

Bap.  After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands; 
And  in  possession  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Pet.  And,  for  that  dowry,  I  '11  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood — be  it  that  she  survive  me — 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever : 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us. 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 
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Bap»  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  obtained, 
That  is,  her  love ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Pet.  Why,  that  is  nothing ;  for  I  tell  you,  father, 
I  ani  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together, 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury : 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind, 
Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all : 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me ; 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

Bap.  Well  mayst  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy 
speed ! 
But  be  thou  armed  for  some  unhappy  words. 

Pet.  Ay,  to  the  proof;  as  mountains  are  for 
winds, 
That  shake  not  though  they  blow  perpetually. 

Re-enter  Horteksio,  tcith  his  head  hrokenm 

Bap.  How  now,  my  friend?  why  dost  thou  look 

BO  pale  ? 
Her.  For  fear^  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 
Bap.  AVhaty  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good 

musician  ? 
Hwr.  I  think  she  '11  sooner  prove  a  soldier ; 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 
Bap,  Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to 

the  lute  ? 
HifT.  Why,  no;  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute 
to  me. 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets, 
And  bowed  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering ; 
When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit, 
"  Frets,  call  you  these  ? "  quoth  she ;  ''  I  'U  fume 

with  them :" 
And,  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the  head. 
And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way ; 
And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  awhile. 
As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute : 
While  she  did  call  me,  rascal  fiddler, 
And  twangling  Jack ;  with  twenty  such  vile  terms. 
As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 

Pet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wench ; 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e*er  I  did : 
0,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her  I 
Bap.  Well,  go  with  me,  and  be  not  so  discom- 
fited: 
Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daughter ; 
She  8  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns. 
Signior  Pertuchio,  will  you  go  with  us ; 
Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  you  ? 
Pet.  I  pray  you  do ;  I  will  attend  her  here, — 
[Exeunt  Baftista,  Gremio,  Tranio,  and 

HORTENSIO. 

And  WOO  her  with  some  spirit,  when  she  comes. 
Say  that  she  rail ;  why,  then  I  '11  tell  her  plain 
She  singa  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale : 
Say  that  she  frown ;  I  'U  say  she  looks  as  clear 


As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew : 
Say  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 
Then  I  '11  commend  her  volubility, 
And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence : 
If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I  '11  give  her  thanks, 
As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week ; 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I  '11  crave  the  day 
When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when  be  married. 
But  here  she  comes ;  and  now,  Petruchio,  speak. 

Enter  Katharina. 

Good-morrow,  Kate;'  for  that 's  your  name,  I 
hear. 

Kath.  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something 
hard  of  hearing ; 
They  call  me  Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 

Pet^  You  lie,  in  faith ;  for  you  are  called  plain 
Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst; 
But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom, 
Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates :  and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation ; — 
Hearing  thy  mildness  praised  in  every  town. 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded 
(Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs), 
Myself  am  moved  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

Kath.  Moved  t  in  good  time :  let  him  that  moved 
you  hither. 
Remove  you  hence.     I  knew  you  at  the  first. 
You  were  a  moveable. 

Pet.  Why,  what 's  a  moveable  t 

Kath,  A  joint-stool. 

Pet.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  come,  sit  on  me. 

Kath,  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Kath.  No  such  jade  as  you,  if  me  you  mean. 

Pet,  Alas,  good  Kate  1  I  will  not  burden  thee : 
For  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light, — 

Kath.  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch ; 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 

Pet.  Should  be  ?  should !  buz. 

Kath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard. 

Pet.  O,  slow-winged  turtle!  shall  a  buzzard 
take  thee? 

Kath,  Ay,  for  a  turtle ;  as  he  takes  a  buzzard. 

Pet.  Come,  come,  you  wasp ;  i'  faith  you  are 
too  angry. 

Kath.  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 

Pet,  My  remedy  is  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 

Kath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it  lies. 

Pet,  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  doth  wear 
his  sting  ? 
In  his  tail. 

Kath..  In  his  tongue. 

Pet.  Whose  tongue  ? 

Kath.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails ;  and  so  farewell. 
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Pit.  What,  with  my  tongue  in  your  tail  t  nay, 
come  again, 
Good  Kate ;  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Kalk.  That  I  "11  try.  [^Sinking  km. 

Pet.  I  Bwear  I'll  cufTyou,  if  you  strike  again. 

Kath.  So  may  you  lose  your  anni : 
If  you  strike  me  you  are  no  gentleman; 
And  if  no  gentleman,  vliy,  then  no  arms. 

Pel.  A  herald,  Kate?  O,  put  me  in  thy  books. 

Rath.  What  is  yoiir  crestJ  a  coxeombf 

Pel.  A  combless  cock,  bo  Kate  vill  he  my  hen. 

Katk.  No  cock  of  mine,  you  croir  too  like  a 
craven. 

Pet.  Nay,  come,  Kate,  come ;  you  must  not 
look  so  sour. 

Katk.  It  il  my  fashion,  when  I  see  a  crab. 

Pet.  Why,  here's  no  crab;  and  therefore  look 

Kath.  There  is,  thcra  is. 

Pet.  Then  shew  it  me. 

Kath.  Had  I  a  glass,  I  would. 

Pet.  What,  you  mean  my  face  t 

Katk.  Well  aimed  of  such  a  young  one. 

Pet.  Now,  by  Saint  George,  I  am  too  young 

for  yon. 
Kalk.  Yet  you  are  withered. 


Pet.  T  is  with  caret. 

Katk.  I  care  not 

Ptt.  Nay,  hear  you,  Kate;  in  sooth  you'ieape 

Katk.  I  chafe  you  if  I  tarry ;  let  me  go. 
Ptt.  No,  not  a  whit ;  I  find  you  passing  gentle. 
'Twas  told  me,  you  were  rough,  and  ct>y,  and 

And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar  g 

For  thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  coiirte«ns; 

But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spfing-tiine 

Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  askance, 
Nor  bite  the  lip,  at  angry  wenches  will ; 
Nor  hast  thou  pleanire  to  be  croas  in  talk ; 
But  thou  with  mildness  entertain'st  thywooeit. 
With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  afihble. 
Why  does  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  linpf 
O  slanderous  world!    Kate,  like  the  hatel-twig. 
Is  straight  and  slender ;  and  as  brown  in  hue 
As  hasle-nuts,  and  sweeter  tlun  the  kernels. 
O,  let  me  see  thee  walk :  thou  dott  not  halL 
Kath.  Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'it  eom- 

Prt.  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove. 
As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait! 
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Of  be  thou  Dian,  and' let  her  be  Rate ; 

And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful ! 

Katk,  Where  did  yon  study  all  this  goodly 
speech? 

PeL  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit 

JTolA.  A  witty  mother !  witless  else  her  son. 

PeL  Am  I  not  wise? 

Kaih.  Yes ;  keep  you  warm. 

Pet.  Marry,  bo  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine,  in  thy 
bed: 
And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside, 
Thus  in  plain  terms : — ^Your  father  has  consented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  Agreed  on ; 
And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn ; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty 
(Thy  beauty  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well), 
Thon  most  be  married  to  no  man  but  me : 
For  I  am  he  am  bom  to  tame  yon,  Kate ; 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  cat  to  a  Kate 
Conformable,  as  other  household  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father ;  never  make  denial ; 
I  must  and  wiD  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

Re-enier  Baptista,  GaBicio,  and  Tranio. 

Bap,  Now,  SigniorPetruehio:  how  speed  you 
with 
My  daughter? 

Pet.  How  but  well,  sir?  how  but  well  ? 

It  were  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katherine  ?  in 
your  dumps? 

Kath.  Call  you  me  daughter?  Now  I  promise 
you, 
You  have  shewed  a  tender,  fatherly  regard, 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaihs  to  face  the  matter  out 

Pet.  Father,  't  is  ihus :  yourself  and  all  the  world. 
That  talked  of  her,  have  talked  amiss  of  her ; 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  pplicy : 
For  she  *8  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove ; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom ; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel ; 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity : 
And,  to  conclude,  we  have  'greed  so  well  together, 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 

Kath.  I  '11  see  thee  hanged  on  Sunday  first 

Gre.  Hark,  Petrachid !  she  says,  she  '11  see  thee 
hanged  first. 

Tra.  Is  this  your  Speeding? 'Nay,  then,  good 
night  our  part 

Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen ;  I  choose  her  for 
myself; 
If  she  and  I  be  pleased,  what's  that  to  you? 
'Tis  bargained  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone. 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 


I  tell  yon,  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me :  O,  the  kindest  Kate ! 
She  hung  about  my  neck ;  and  kiss  on  Idss 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath. 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 
O,  you  are  novices !  'tis  a  world  to  see, 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day : 
Provide  die  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests ; 
I  will  be  sure  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 
Bap.  1  know  not  what  to  say :  but  give  me  your 
hands: 
God  send  you  joy,  Petrachio!  'tis  a  match. 

^    '  [  Amen,  say  we;  we  will  be  witnesses. 

Pet.  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu; 
I  will  to  Venice,  Sunday  comes  apace : — 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array; 
And  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o' Sunday. 
^Exeunt  Petrucbio  and  Katharina, 
severaUif. 

Gre.  Was  ever  match  clapped  up  so  suddenly? 

Bap.  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  mer- 
chant's part, 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart 

Tra.  'Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you : 
'Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

Bap.  The  gain  I  seek  is — quiet  in  the  match. 

Gre.  No  doubt  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. 
But  now,  Baptists,  to  your  younger  daughter : 
Notr  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for ; 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first. 

Tra.  And  I  am  one  that  love  Bianca  more 
Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess. 

Gre.  Youngling !  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  I. 

Tra.  Greybeard  I  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Gre.  But  thine  doth  fry. 

Skipper,  stand  back ;  't  is  age  that  nourisheth. 

Tra.  But  youth  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flourisheth. 

Bap.  Content  you,  gentlemen ;  I  '11  compound 
this  strife : 
Tis  deeds  must  win  the  prize;  and  he,  of  both, 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower. 
Shall  have  Bianca's  love. 
Say,  Signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her? 

Gre.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the 
city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold ; 
Basons  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands ; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry : 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuffed  my  crowns ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints. 
Costly  apparel,  tents  and  canopies, 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  bossed  with  pearl. 
Valance  of  Venice,  gold  in  needle-work. 
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Peivtcr  and  brass,  and  all  things  Ihat  belong 
To  house  or  hoiiselteeping :  then,  at  my  rarm, 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail. 
Six  Bcare  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls, 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
Myself  am  atruck  in  years,  I  must  confess ; 
And  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers, 
If,  whilst  I  live,  she  vrill  be  only  mine. 

Tra.  That  only,  came  well  in.— Sir,  list  to  me : 
I  am  my  father's  heir  and  only  son : 
If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 
I'll  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  ai  good. 
Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 
Old  Signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua; 
Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year 
Offruitful  land;  all  which  shall  be  her  jointure. — 
What,  have  I  pinched  you,  Signior  Gremio? 

Gre.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year  of  land! 
My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  In  all : 
That  she  shall  have;  besides  an  argosy 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road. — 
What,  have  I  choked  you  with  an  argosy? 

Tra.  Gremio,  'tis  known  my  father  halh  no  less 
Than  three  great  argosies;  besides  two  galliasses, 
And  twelve  Ught  gallies :  these  I  will  assure  her. 
And  twice  as  much,  whale'er  thou  offer'st  next. 

Gre.  Nay,  I  have  offered  all ;  I  have  no  more ; 
And  she  CMi  have  no  more  than  all  I  have. — 
If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 


Tra.  Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  all  the 

By  your  firm  promise;  Gremio  is  outvied. 

Bap.  I  must  confess  your  offer  is  the  best; 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance. 
She  is  your  own ;  else  you  mutt  pardon  ine : 
If  you  should  die  before  him,  where 'shei  dower? 

Tra.  That  'i  but  a  cavil ;  he  is  old,  1  young. 

Gre.  And  may  not  young  men  die,  aswell  as  old? 

Bap.  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  am  thus  resolved : — On  Sunday  next  you  know 
My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married: 
Now,  on  the  Sunday  following  shall  Bianca 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance ; 
If  not,  to  Signior  Gremio : 
Andsol  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both.  [^EiH. 

Gre.  Adieu,  good  neighbour.— Now  i  fearthcenot ; 
Sirrah,  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  ail,  and  in  his  waning  age 
Set  foot  under  thy  table.     Tut !  a  toy ! 
An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.  [£zt(. 

Tra.  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty,  withered  hide ! 
Yet  I  have  faced  it  with  a  card  of  ten. 
T  is  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good : 
I  see  no  reason  but  supposed  Lucentio 
Must  get  a  father,  called — supposed  Vincentia ; 
And  that's  a  wonder:  fathers  commonly 
Do  get  their  children  ;  but  in  this  case  of  wooing, 
Achildshallgetaurc,  if  Ifulnotof  mycunning. 
[SMI. 
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SciHE  L—Padua.   v4  Aoom  in  Baftista'b  Kowe. 
B»Ur  LucBNTio,  HoBTBMtio,  and  Bianca. 
£ae.  Fiddler,  forben;  yon  grow  too  fonraid, 

Have  jou  ao  booh  foi^t  the  entertainment 
Her  inter  Katharine  welcomed  you  withal  I 

Har.  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  ia 
The  patroneaa  of  heavenly  harmony  : 
Then  giv«  me  leave  to  have  prerogative ; 
And  when  in  mu«c  we  have  spent  an  hour, 
VouT  lecture  ahall  have  leinire  fiir  as  much. 

hue.  Prepoateroua  tt*  \  that  never  read  to  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  mutic  wa<  ordained  I 
Waa  it  not  to  refretb  the  mind  of  man 
Aftei  hia  itudiei,  or  hia  usual  pain? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy. 
And,  whQe  I  pause,  serve  in  yoiu  harmony. 

Bar.  Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of 

Bint.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double 

To  strive  for  that  which  retteth  in  my  choice ; 
1  ani  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools ; 
1 11  not  be  tied  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times, 
But  leam  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down : — 
Take  you  your  inatrumenl,  play  you  the  whiles; 
Hii  lecture  will  be  done  ere  you  have  tuned. 
Hot.  You'll  leave  his  lecture  when  I  Bin  in 

[roBlAKC*;    H0HTEKS10«(irM. 

Zae.Thstwill  be  never:— tune  your  instrument. 


Bim.  Where  left  we  last? 

Lue.  Here,  madam : — 
Hoc  ibal  Simmi ;  hie  nt  Sigeia  leUiu ; 
Hie  tttterat  Priami  regia  cttta  taut. 

Bian.  Construe  them. 

Lue.  Hae  ibat,  as  I  told  you  before, — Simoii, 
I  am  Lucentio, — Aic  eit,  son  unto  Vincentio  of 
I^sa, — Sigeia  ttUai,  dbguised  thus  to  get  your 
love; — Hie  iteUrat,  and  that  Lucentio  that 
comes  a-wooing, — Priami,  is  my  man  Tronio, 
— Tigia,  bearing  my  port, — celta  sent),  that  we 
might  beguile  the  old  pantakion. 

Hot.  Madam,  my  instrument's  in  tune. 

.  [Rtlurmng. 

Bian.  Let's  hear;—  [HoMZnata playi. 

O  Se !  the  treble  jars. 

Luc.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

Bian.  Now  le(  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it: — 
Hoc  Aat  Simoit,  1  know  you  not; — hie  at  Sigtia 
teUui,  I  trust  you  not  ;~//ie  tttterat  Priami,  take 
heed  he  hear  us  not ; — fegia,  presume  not ; — 
eeUa  tenit,  despair  not. 

Hor.  Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 

Lue.  All  but  the  base. 

Hor.  The  base  is  right;  'tis  the  base  knave 

How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is ! 

Now,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth  court  my 

Pedatrule,  I  'II  watch  you  belter  yet. 

fiian.  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust. 

Luc.  Mistrust  it  not ;  for  sure  jEacides 
Was  Ajax ;  called  so  from  his  grandfather. 
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Bian,  I  must  believe  my  master ;  else,  I  pro- 
mise you, 
I  should  be  arguiug  still  upon  tliat  doubt ; 
But  let  it  rest. — Now,  Licio,  to  you : 
Good  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray, 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 

Hor.  You  may  go  walk  [^to  Lucentio],  and 
give  me  leave  awhile ; 
My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts. 

Luc.  Are  you  so  formal,  sir?    Well,  I  must 
wait. 
And  watch  withal ;  for,  but  I  be  deceived. 
Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous.        [^Aiide, 

Uor.  Madam,  before  you  touch  the  instrument, 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual. 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade : 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn. 

Bian*  Why,  I  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago. 

Hor.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 

BiANCA  reads. 

**  Oamut  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord, 
A  rtf,  to  plead  Hortensio's  passion ; 

B  mif  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 
Cfa  ut,  that  loves  with  all  affection : 

D  sol  rf,  one  cliff,  two  notes,  have  I ; 

E  la  mi,  shew  pity,  or  I  die." 

Call  you  this  gamut?  Tut!  I  like  it  not: 

Old  fashions  please  me  best ;  I  am  not  so  nice, 

To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  you  leave 
your  books, 
And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up ; 
You  know  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 
Bian.  Farewell,  sweet  masters,  both ;  I  must 
be  gone.  [^Exeunt  Bianca  and  Servant 
Lue.  'Faith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause  to 
stay.  [^Exit. 

Hor.  But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant ; 
Methinks  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love : 
Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble 
To  cast  thy  wandering  eyes  on  every  stale. 
Seize  thee  that  list :  if  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 
Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing. 

lExU. 


Scene  II.— 2*A«  same.    Before  Baptist a'b  House, 

Enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  Tranio,  Katharima, 
Bianca,  Lucentio,  and  Attendants. 

Bap,  Siguier  Lucentio  [to  Tramio],  this  Is  the 
'pointed  day 


I 


I 


That  Katharine  and  Petruchio  should  be  mar- 
ried, 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law : 
What  will  be  said  ?  what  mockery  will  it  be, 
To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  T 
What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours  ? 
Kath.  No  shame  but  mine :  I  must,  forsooth, 
be  forced 
To  give  my  hand,  opposed  against  my  heart, 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen, 
Who  wooed  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  lei- 
sure. 
I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool, 
Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour : 
And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man, 
He  '11  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  mar- 
riage. 
Make  firiends,  invite,  yes,  and  proclaim  the  banns; 
Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  wooed. 
Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
And  say,  "  Lo,  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife, 
If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her." 
Tra.  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptista 
too; 
Upon  my  life  Petruchio  means  but  well, 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word : 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise ; 
Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he 's  honest. 
Kalh.  'Would  Katharine  had  never  seen  him, 
though ! 
[^Exit,  weeping f  /Mowed  hy  Bianca  and 
others. 
Bap.  Go,  girl;  I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to 
weep; 
For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  saint, 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient  humour. 

Enter  Biondello. 

jBi'on.  Master,  master!  news,  old  news,  and 
such  news  as  you  never  heard  of. 

Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too  ?  how  may  that  be  ? 

Bum.  Why !  is  it  not  news  to  hear  of  Petruchio's 
coming  ? 

Bap,  Is  he  come  ? 

Eton.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap,  What  then? 

Bion.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here  ? 

Bion.  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  sees 
you  there. 

Tra,  But  say  what : — to  thine  old  news. 

Bion.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat 
and  an  old  jerkin ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches  thrice 
turned ;  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle- 
cases,  one  buckled,  another  laced ;  an  old  rusty 
sword  ta'en  out  of  the  town  armoury^  with  a 
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broken  hilt,  and  chapelesa;  with  two  broken 
points: — his  horse  hipped  with  an  old  mothy 
aaddle,  the  stirrupa  of  no  kindred :  besides,  pos- 
sessed with  the  glanders,  and  like  to  mose  in  the 
chine;  troubled  with  the  lampass,  infected  with 
the  fashioni^  full  of  windgalls,  sped  with  spavins, 
rayed  with  the  yellows,  past  cure  of  the  fives, 
stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers,  beknawn  with 
the  bots;  swayed  in  the  back,  and  shoulder- 
shotten;  ne'er-legged  before,  and  with  a  half- 
checked  bit,  and  a  head-stall  of  sheep's  leather; 
which,  being  restrained  to  keep  him  from  stum- 
bling, hath  been  often  burst,  and  now  repaired 
with  knots;  one  girth  six  times  pieced,  and  a 
woman's  crupper  of  velure,  which  hath  two  let^ 
ters  for  her  name,  fairly  set  down  in  studs,  and 
here  and  there  pieced  with  packthread. 

Bap,  Who  comes  with  him  ? 

Bian.  O,  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  ca- 
parisoned like  the  horse ;  with  a  linen  stock  on 
one  1^,  and  a  kersy  boot^hose  on  the  other,  gar- 
tered with  a  red  and  blue  list;  an  old  hat,  and 
*'  The  humour  of  forty  fancies  "  pricked  in 't  for  a 
feather :  a  mouster,  a  very  monster,  in  apparel ; 
and  not  like  a  Christian  footboy,  or  a  gentle- 
man's lackey. 

Tra.  Tis  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this 
fashion ; 
Yet  oftentimea  he  goes  but  mean  apparelled. 

Bap,  1  am  glad  he  is  come,   howsoe'er  he 
comes. 

Bum.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not 

Bap.  Didst  thou  not  say  he  comes  ? 

BioH,  Who?  that  Petruchio  came? 

Bap,  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came. 

BUm.  No,  sir;  I  say,  his  horse  comes  with  him 
on  his  back. 

Bap,  Why,  that's  all  one. 

Biom.  Nay,  by  SL  Jamy,  I  hold  you  a  penny 
A  horse  and  a  man  is  more  than  one,  and  yet  not 
many. 

Enter  Pstrucuio  and  Grumio. 

Pet,  Come,  where  be  these  gallants  ?  who 's  at 
home? 

Bap.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well. 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not. 

Tra.  Not  so  well  apparelled 

As  I  wish  you  were. 

Pet,  Were  it  better,  I  should  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  where  is  my  lovely  bride  ?— 
How  does  my  father?— Gentles,  methinks  you 

firown: 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company, 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument, 
Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy  / 


Bap,  Why,  sir,  you  know  this  is  your  wedding- 
day: 
First  were  we  sad,,  fearing  you  would  not  come; 
Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 
Fie !  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate, 
An  eyesore  to  our  solemn  festival. 

TVa.  And  tell  us  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detained  you  from  your  wife, 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself? 

Pet,  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to 
hear: 
Sufficeth  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word, 
Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress ; 
Which  at  more  leisure  I  will  so  excuse 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withal. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  I  stay  too  long  from  her ; 
The  morning  wears,  'tis  time  we  were  at  church. 

Tra.  See  not  your  bride  in  these  unreverent 
robes; 
Go  to  my  chamber,  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

Pet.  Not  I,  believe  me ;  thus  I  'II  vbit  her. 

Bap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry 
her. 

Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  thus;  therefore  have 
done  with  words ; 
To  me  she 's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes : 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me. 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements, 
'T  were  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  chat  with  you. 
When  I  should  bid  good  morrow  to  my  bride, 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss  ? 

[^Exeunt  Petruchio,  Grumio,  and 

BlOMDELLO. 

Tra.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire: 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible. 
To  put  on  better,  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Bap.  I  'II  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this. 

lExii. 

Tra,  But,  sir,  to  her  love  concemeth  us  to 
add 
Her  father's  liking :  which  to  bring  to  pass, 
As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man, — whate'er  he  be 
It  skills  not  much ;  we  '11  fit  him  to  our  turn, — 
And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa, 
And  make  assurance  here  in  Padua 
Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 
So  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope, 
And  marry  sweet  Bianca  witli  consent. 

Luc,  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow-schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
'T  were  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage ; 
Which  once  performed,  let  all  the  world  say  no, 
I  'U  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Tra,  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into, 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business : 
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We  *11  overreach  the  greybeard,  Gremio ; 
The  narrow-prying  father,  Minola ; 
The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Licio ; 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio. 

Re-enter  Gremio. 

Signior  Gremio,  came  you  from  the  church  ! 
Gre.  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 
Tra.  And  is  the  bride  and  bridegroom  coming 

home? 
Gre,  A  bridegroom,  say  you  ?  't  is  a  groom  in- 
deed, 
A  grumbling  groom,  and   that   the  girl  shall 

find. 
Tra.  Curster  than  she  ?  why,  't  is  impossible. 
Gre.  Why,  he 's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 
Tra.  Why,  she 's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's 

dam. 
Gre.  Tut !  she 's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him. 
I  '11  tell  you,  Sir  Lucentio :  when  the  priest 
Should  ask  if  Katherine  should  be  his  wife, 
"  Ay,  by  gog's-wouns,"  quoth  he ;  and  swore  so 

loud, 
That,  all  amazed,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book ; 
And,  as  he  stooped  again  to  take  it  up. 
The  mad-brained  bridegroom  took  him  such  a 

cuff. 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and 

priest ; 
"  Now  take  them  up,"  quoth  he,  "  if  any  list." 
Tra.  What  said  the  wench,  when  he  arose 

again? 
Gre.  Trembled  and  shook ;  for  why,  he  stamped 

and  swore 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him. 
But  after  many  ceremonies  done, 
He  calls  for  wine : 

"  A  health,"  quoth  he ;  as  if  he  had  been  aboard, 
Carousing  to  his  mates  after  a  storm : 
Quaffed  off  the  muscadel,  and  threw  the  sops 
All  in  the  sexton's  face ; 
Having  no  other  reason, 
But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly. 
And  seemed  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck, 
And   kissed  her  lips  with  such   a   clamorous 

smack, 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo. 
I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame ; 
And  after  me  I  know  the  rout  is  coming : 
Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before : 
Hark,  hark !  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.  IMusic. 

Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Bap- 
TisTA,  HoRTENsio,  Grumio,  and  Train. 

Pet.  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for 
your  pains : 


I  know  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day. 
And  have  prepared  great  store  of  wedding  cheer : 
But  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence, 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap.  Is't  possible  you  will  away  to-night? 

Pet.  I  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come  : 
Make  it  no  wonder ;  if  you  knew  my  business, 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay. 
And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all, 
That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife : 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me ; 
For  I  must  hence,  and  farewell  to  you  all. 

Ira.  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinner. 

Pet.  It  may  not  be. 

Gre.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

Kath.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  I  am  content 

Kath.  Are  you  content  to  stayt 

Pet.  I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  me  stay ; 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kath.  Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 

Pet.  Grumio,  my  horses. 

Gru.  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready ;  the  oats  have  eaten 
the  horses. 

Kath.  Nay  then. 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day ; 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  till  I  please  myself. 
The  door  is  open,  sir,  there  lies  your  way, 
You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green ; 
For  me,  I  '11  not  be  gone  till  I  please  myself: 
Tis  Uke  you'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom. 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Pet.  O  Kate,  content  thee ;  pr'y  thee,  be  not 
angry. 

Kath.  I  will  be  angry.  What  hast  thou  to  do  ? 
Father,  be  quiet ;  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

Gre.  Ay  marry,  sir :  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Kath.  Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner : 
I  see  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool, 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 

Pet.  They  shaU  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy  com- 
mand: 
Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her ; 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer. 
Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead. 
Be  mad  and  meny,  or  go  hang  younelves ; 
But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret ; 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own : 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  house, 
My  household-stuff,  my  field,  my  bam, 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything ; 
And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare ; 
I  '11  bring  my  action  on  the  proudest  he 
That  stops  my  way  in  Padua. — Grumio, 
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Drftwfbrth  thy  weapon,  we're  beset  with  tliievea; 

R«scue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  men, — 

Fear  not,  Bweet  wench,  they  shall  not  touch  thee. 

Kale; 
1 11  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 

lExeunl  Petrucuio,  KATHAarttA, 
and  Grumio. 
Sap.  Nay,  let  them  go,   a   couple  of  quiet 

Grt.  Went  ihey  uot  quickly  I  should  die  with 

laughing. 
Tra.  Of  all  mad  matches  never  was  the  like. 
Luc.  Mistress,  what's  your  opinion  of  your 


Bian.  That,  being  mad  herself,  she's  madly 

Ore.  I  warrant  him,  Petriichio  is  Kated. 

Bap.  Neighbours  and  friends,  though  bride  and 
bridegroom  wants 
For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table. 
You  know,  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feast. 
Lucentio,   you   shall    supply   the  bridegroom's 

And  let  Bianca  lake  her  sister's  room. 

Tra.  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to  bride 

it? 

Bap.  She  shall,  Lucentio. — Come  gentlemen, 

let's  go.  lEziant. 
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Enter  Ghvmio. 
Gru.  Fie,  fie,  on  all  ^red  jades,  o 


b11  n 


I,  and  aU  foul  ways  I  Wai 
beaten?  nai  «ver  man  bo  rayed?  wai  ever  man 
»o  weary?  I  am  tent  before  to  make  a  fire,  and 
they  are  coming  afler  to  warm  them.  Nov, 
were  not  I  a  little  pot  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips 
miglit  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth,  my  heart  in  my  belly,  ere  J  ihould 
come  by  a  fire  to  Ihaw  me:  but  I,  with  blowing 
the  fire,  ahall  wann  myaelf ;  for,  considering  the 
weather,  a  taller  man  than  1  will  take  cold. 
Holla,  hoa  I  Curtis ! 

Enttr  Curtis. 

C»rf.  Who  ii  that  calls  BO  coldly  t 

Gru.  A  piece  of  ice :  if  thou  doubt  it,  thou 

mayat  slide  from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel,  with 

no  greater  a  run  hut  my  head  and  my  neck.     A 

fire,  good  Curtis. 

Curt.    Is  my  nurter  and  his  wife  coming, 

Gm.  O  ay,  Curlii,  ay :  and  therefore  fire,  fire ; 

Curl.  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  a*  she 's  reported  ? 

Gru.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frost : 
but  thou  know'st  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and 
beaat;  for  it  hath  tamed  my  old  master,  and  my 
new  mistress,  and  myself,  fellow  Curtia. 

Cart.  Away,  you  three-inch  fooll   I  i 
beast 


Gru.  Am  I  but  three  inches  T  why,  thy  liom  is 
a  foot ;  and  so  long  am  I,  at  the  least.  But  wilt 
thou  make  a  fire,  or  shall  I  complain  on  thee  to 
OUT  mistress,  whose  hand  (she  being  now  at  hand) 
thou  shalt  soon  feel,  to  thy  cold  comfort,  for  being 
slow  in  thy  hot  office. 

Curt  I  pr'y  thee,  good  Grumio,  t«ll  me  how 
goes  the  world! 

Gru.  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  office  but 
thine;  and  therefore,  fire;  do  thy  duty,  and  have 
thy  duty ;  for  my  mailer  and  mistress  are  almost 
frozen  to  death. 

Curl.  Tliere  '■  fire  ready ;  and  therefore,  good 
Grumio,  the  newiT 

Gru.  Wliy,  "Jack boy!  hoboyl"andB*innch 
news  as  thou  wilt 

Curf.  Came,  you  are  so  full  of  coney-catching:— 

Cm.  Why  therefore,  fire ;  for  I  have  caught 
extreme  cold.  Where's  the  cook  I  Is  snpper 
ready,  the  house  trimmed,  rushes  strewed,  cob- 
webs swept;  the  serving-men  in  their  new  fus- 
tian, their  white  stocking*,  and  every  ofllcer  his 
wedding-garment  on  !  Be  the  jacks  fair  within, 
the  Jills  fair  without,  the  carpets  laid,  and  eveiy- 
thing  in  order  T 

Curt.  All  ready ;  and  therefore,  I  pray  thee, 

Gru.  First,  know  my  hone  is  dred;  my  mas- 
ter  and  mistress  fallen  out 

Cttri.  Howf 

Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt :  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Curt.  Let'sha't,  good  Gnimio. 
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Gru,  Lend  thine  ear. 

Curt.  Here. 

Gru.  There.  ISlrikmg  him. 

Curl.  This  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gru.  And  therefore  'tii  called  a  sensible  tale : 
and  this  cuif  wai  hut  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and 
beseech  listening.  Now  I  begin  : — Tmprimit,  we 
came  down  a  foul  hill,  tny  master  riding  behind 
my  Diigtreu. 


how  the  waded  through  the  din  to  pluck  him  off 
me ;  how  he  »wore ;  how  ahe  prayed,  that  never 
prayed  before ;  how  I  cried ;  how  the  hories  ran 
away ;  how  her  bridle  was  buret ;  how  I  lost  my 
crupper;  with  many  thing*  of  worthy  memory, 
which  now  ihall  die  in  oblivion,  and  thou  return 
unexperienced  to  thy  grave. 

Curl,  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew 
than  she. 

Gru.  Ay ;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudest  of 
you  all  shaU  find  when  he  comes  home.  But 
what  talk  I  of  thiit-call  forth  Nathaniel,  Joseph, 


Curl.  Both  on  one  horse  t 

Oru.  What 's  that  to  thee  ? 

Curl.  Why,  a  horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale :— but,  hadst  thou  not 
crossed  me,  thou  ibouldst  have  heard  how  her 
horse  fell,  and  she  under  her  liorse :  thou  ahouldst 
have  heard,  in  how  miry  a  place ;  how  she  was 
berooiled ;  how  he  left  her  with  the  hone  upon 
her  J  how  he  beat  me  becauae  her  horse  stumbled; 


Nicholas,  Philip,  Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest: 
let  their  heads  be  sleekly  combed,  their  blue  coats 
brushed,  and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit: 
let  them  courtesy  with  their  left  legs;  and  not 
presume  to  touch  a  hair  of  my  master's  horae-tail 
till  they  kiu  their  hands.     Are  they  all  ready? 

Curt.  They  are. 

Gru.  Call  them  forth. 

Cvrl.  Do  you  hear,  ho  ?  you  must  meet  my 
master,  to  countenance  my  mistress. 
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Gru.  Thou,  it  seems,  that  callest  for  company 

to  countenance  her. 

Curt,  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gru.  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of 

them. 

Enter  severed  Servants. 

Nath.  Welcome  home,  Grumio. 

Phil.  How  now,  Grumio? 

Jos.  What,  Grumio! 

Nich.  Fellow  Grumio ! 

Nath.  How  now,  old  lad  ? 

Gru.  Welcome,  you ; — how  now,  you; — what, 
you ; — fellow,  you ; — and  thus  much  for  greeting. 
Now,  my  spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all 
things  neat? 

Nath.  All  things  is  ready :  how  near  is  our 
master  ? 

Gru.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this ;  and  there- 
fore be  not — Cock's  passion,  silence  I  I  hear  my 
master. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Katharina. 

Pet.  Where  be  these  knaves  ?    What,  no  man 
at  door 
To  hold  my  stirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horse ! 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip  ? 

AU  Serv.  Here,  here,  sir ;  here,  sir. 

Pet.  Here,  sir !  here,  sir !  here,  sir  I  here,  sir ! 
You  logger-headed  and  unpolished  grooms ! 
What,  no  attendance  ?  no  regard  ?  no  duty  ? — 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before  ? 

Gru.  Here,  sir ;  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 

Pet,  You  peasant  swain  I  you  whoreson  malt- 
horse  drudge ! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park, 
And  bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee  ? 

Gru.  Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made. 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpinked  i'  the  heel ; 
There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat, 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheath- 
ing: 
Tliere  were  none  fine  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and 

Gregory : 
The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly ; 
Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 

Pet.  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in. 

[^Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants. 

Sings, 
*'  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led  7 " 

Where  are  those — Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 
Soud,  soud,  80ud,  soud! 

Re-enter  Servants,  with  supper. 

Why  when,  I  say? — Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be 

merry. — 
Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues,  you  villains ;  when  ? 


Sings. 

"  It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey. 
As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way : " — 

Out,  out,  you  rogue  !  you  pluck  my  foot  awry : 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  off  the  other. 

[^Strikes  him. 
Be  merry,  Kate. — Some  water,  here ;  what,  ho ! 
Where's  my  spaniel  Troilus? — Sirrah,  get  you 

hence. 
And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither : 

{^Exit  Servant. 
One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted 

with. — 
Where  are  my  slippers? — Shall  I  have  some  water? 

[/^  bason  is  presented  to  him. 
Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily. 

[Ser\'ant  lets  the  ewer  fall. 
You  whoreson  villain,  will  you  let  it  fall? 

[_Strikes  him. 
Kath.  Patience,   I  pray  you;  *twas  a  fault 

unwilling. 
Pet.   A  whoreson,  beetle-headed,  flap-eared 
knave ! 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down ;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate,  or  else  shall  I  ? — 
What  is  this?  mutton? 
\st  Serv,  Ay. 
Pet,  Who  brought  it? 
\st  Serv.  I. 

Pet.  'T  is  burnt ;  and  so  is  all  the  meat : 
What  dogs  are  these ! — Where  is  the  rascal  cook  ? 
How  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  dresser, 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me,  that  love  it  not? 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all : 

[  Throws  the  meat,  S^c.  about  the  stage. 
You  heedless  joltheads  and  unmannered  slaves! 
What,  do  you  grumble  ?  I  '11  be  with  you  straight 
Kath.  I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet ; 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 
Pet.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  't  was  burnt  and  dried 
away; 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it. 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger ; 
And  better  't  were  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric, 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow  it  shall  be  mended. 
And,  for  this  night,  we  *11  fast  for  company  : 
Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 
[^Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Curtis. 
Nath.  \advancvng'].  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the 

like  ? 
Peter.  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 

Re-enter  Curtis. 

Gru.  Where  is  he  ? 
Curt,  In  her  chamber, 
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Making  a  sennon  of  continency  to  her : 

And  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates ;  that  she,  poor 

soul, 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak, 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away  I  for  he  is  coming  hither.  lExeunt. 

Re-enter  Petruchio. 

Pet,  Thus  have  I  politicly  hegun  my  reign, 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully : 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty ; 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  he  full-gorged, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call; 
That  is,  to  watch  her  as  we  watch  those  kites 
That  bate,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 
She  ate  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat ; 
Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not ; 
As  with  the  meat,  some  undeservM  fault 
I  '11  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed ; 
And  here  I  '11  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster. 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets : 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly,  I  intend 
That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night : 
And  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I  '11  rail  and  brawl. 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  stUl  awake. 
This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness ; 
And  thus  1 11  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  hu- 
mour: 
He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew. 
Now  let  him  speak :  'tis  charity  to  shew.  [JSxtV. 


Scene  II. — Padua.     Before  Baptist  a 's  Houte. 

Enter  Tranio  and  Hortensio. 
Tra.  Is 't  possible,  friend  Licio,  that  Mistress 
Bianca 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Lucentio  ? 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 

Hor.  Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said, 
Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

[  l^hey  stand  aside. 

Enter  Bianca  and  Lucentio. 
Lw,  Now,  mistress,  profityouin  what  you  read? 
Bian,  What,  master,  read  you?  first  resolve 

me  that 
Lw,  I  read  that  I  profess ;  the  art  to  love. 
B'um,  And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of  your 

art! 
Lue,  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistress  of 

my  heart.  [They  retire. 

Hot,  Quick  proceeders,  marry ! — Now,  tell  me, 

I  pray. 


You  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
Loved  none  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 

Tra,  O  despiteful  love!  unconstant  woman- 
kind! 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

Hot,  Mistake  no  more :  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be ; 
But  one  that  scorn  to  live  in  this  disguise 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman. 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cuUion : 
Know,  sir,  that  I  am  called  Hortensio. 

Tra,  Siguier  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  affection  to  Bianca ; 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 
I  will  with  you,  if  you  be  so  contented, 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever. 

Hot,  See  how  they  kiss  and  court ! — Signior 
Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow 
Never  to  woo  her  more ;  but  do  forswear  her. 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  flattered  her  withal. 

Tra,  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath. 
Ne'er  to  marry  with  her,  though  she  would 

entreat : 
Fie  on  her !  see  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Hot,  'Would  all  the  world  but  he  had  quite 
forsworn ! 
For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow. 
Ere  three  days  pass,  which  hath  as  long  loved  me 
As  I  have  loved  this  proud,  disdainful  haggard  : 
And  so  farewell,  Signior  Lucentio. 
Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks. 
Shall  win  my  love :  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 
In  resolution  as  I  swore  before. 

[^ExU  Hortensio. — Lucentio  €md  Bianca 
advance, 

Tra,  Mistress  Bianca,  bless  you  with  such  grace 
As  'longeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case ! 
Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love. 
And  have  forsworn  you,  with  Hortensio. 

Bian,  Tranio,  you  jest:  but  have  you  both  for- 
sworn me  ? 

Tra,  Mistress ;  we  have. 

Luc,  Then  we  are  rid  of  Lucio. 

Tra,  r faith,  he'll  have  a  lusty  widow  now. 
That  shall  be  wooed  and  wedded  in  a  day. 

Bian,  God  give  him  joy  I 

Tra,  Ay,  and  he  'U  tame  her. 

Bian,  He  says  so,  Tranio. 

Tra.  'Faith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  taming-school. 

Bian,  The  taming-school !  What,  is  there  such 
a  place  ? 

Tra,  Ay,  mistress,  and  Petruchio  is  the  master ; 
That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long, 
To  tame  a  shrew  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue. 
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Enter  Biondello,  running, 

Bion.  O  masteri  master,  I  have  watched  so  long 
That  I  'm  dog-weary ;  but  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  angel  coining  down  the  hill, 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tra,  What  is  he,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  Master,  a  mercatant^,  or  a  pedant, 
I  know  not  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel, 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Luc,  And  what  of  him,  Tranio? 

Tra,  If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  tale, 
I  'U  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio, 
And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Take  in  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

[^Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

Enter  a  Pedant. 

Ped,  God  save  you,  sir ! 

Tra.  And  you,  sir !  you  are  welcome. 

Travel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  furthest? 

Ped.  Sir,  at  the  furthest  for  a  week  or  too ; 
But  then  up  further,  and  as  far  as  Rome ; 
And  so  to  Tripoli,  if  God  lend  me  life. 

Tra.  What  countryman,  I  pray  ? 

Ped.  Of  Mantua. 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  sir  ?     Marry,  God  forbid ! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life  ? 

Ped.  My  life,  sir !  how,  I  pray  ?  for  that  goes 
hard. 

Tra.  'T  is  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua :  know  you  not  the  cause  ? 
Your  ships  are  stayed  at  Venice ;  and  the  duke 
(For  private  quarrel  *twixt  your  duke  and  him) 
Hath  published  and  proclaimed  it  openly : 
'T  is  marvel :  but  that  you  *re  but  newly  come, 
You  might  have  heard  it  else  proclaimed  about. 

Ped.  Alas,  sir,  it  is  worse  for  me  than  so ; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  them. 

Tra,  Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy. 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  will  I  advise  you : 
First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pisa? 

Ped.  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been ; 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Tra.  Among  them,  know  you  one  Vincentio  ? 

Ped.  I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him ; 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra.  He  is  my  father,  sir ;  and,  sooth  to  say, 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 

Bum,  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyster,  and 
all  one.  [Aside . 

Tra.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity. 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes 
That  you  are  like  to  Sir  Vincentio. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake, 


And  in  my  house  you  shaU  be  firiendly  lodged : 
Look  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should ; 
You  understand  me,  sir : — so  shall  you  stay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  city : 
If  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it 

Ped.  O  sir,  I  do ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra.  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter  good. 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand : 
My  father  is  here  looked  for  every  day, 
To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
'Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here. 
In  all  these  circumstances  I  '11  instruct  you : 
Go  with  me,  sir,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  yoo. 

l^Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — A  Room  in  Petrucbio*s  Houu. 

Enter  Katuarina  and  Grumio. 

Gru.  No,  no,  forsooth ;  I  dare  not,  for  my  life. 

Kath.  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  hia  spite 
appears : 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me  ? 
Beggars  that  come  imder  my  fatlier*s  door, 
Upon  entreaty,  have  a  present  alms ; 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 
But  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat, 
Am  starved  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep : 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed : 
And,  that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these 

wants. 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love ; 
As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep  or  eat 
T  were  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death. — 
I  pr'y  thee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast ; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Gru.  What  say  you  to  a  neat*s  foot  ? 

Kath,  T  is  passing  good ;  I  pr'y  thee  let  me 
have  it. 

Gru.  I  fear  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat : 
How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  broiled  ? 

Kaih.  I  like  it  well ;  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  me. 

Gru.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear  't  is  choleric. 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  mustard  ? 

Kath.  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

Crru.  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 

Kath.  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard 
rest 

Gru.  Nay,  then  I  will  not ;  you  shall  have  the 
mustard. 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

Kath.  Then  both,  or  one,  or  anything  thou  wilt 

Gru.  Why,  then  the  mustard  without  the  beef. 

Kath.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  false,  deluding 
slave,  [^BeaU  khn. 
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That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat : 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery ! 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 

Enter  Petruchio  with  a  duh  of  meat ;  and 

HORTENSIO. 

Pel.  How  fares  my  Kate?  What,  sweeting,  all 

amort? 
Hot.  Mistress,  what  cheer? 
Kath,  'Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet  Pluck  up  thy  spirits,  look  cheerfully  upon 
me. 
Here,  love ;  thou  see'st  how  diligent  I  am, 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee : 

{_Sets  the  dith  on  a  table, 
I  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits 

thanks. 
What,  not  a  word?  Nay  then,  thou  lov'st  it  not ; 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof: — 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 
Kath,  I  pray  you,  let  it  stand. 

Pet,  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks ; 
And  80  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat 
Kath,  I  thank  you,  sir. 
Hor,  Signior  Petruchio,  fie !  you  are  to  blame : 
Come,  Mistress  Kate,  I  '11  bear  you  company. 
Pet,  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if  thou  lov'st  me. 

{^Aiide, 
Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart ! 
Rate,  eat  apace : — and  now,  my  honey  love. 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house ; 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best, 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings, 
Withruffii,  and  cuffs,  and  farthingales,  and  things ; 
With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of 

bravery, 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery. 
What,  hast  thou  dined?    The  tailor  stays  thy 

leisure. 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 

Enter  Tailor. 
Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments ; 

Enter  Haberdasher. 

Lay  forth  the  gown. — What  news  with  you,  sir? 

Hob,  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  be- 
speak. 

Pet,  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer ; 
A  velvet  dish ;— fie,  fie !  't  is  lewd  and  filthy : 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle  or  a  walnut-shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap ; 
Away  with  it;  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Kath,  111  have  no  bigger;  this  doth  fit  the 
time. 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 


Pet,  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one 
too. 
And  not  till  then. 

Hor,  That  will  not  be  in  haste.  lAHde, 

Kath,  Why,  sir,  I  trust  I  may  have  leave  to 
speak ; 
And  speak  I  will ;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe : 
Your  betters  have  endured  me  say  my  mind ; 
And  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart, 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break : 
And,  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pet,  Why,  thou  say'st  true ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  cust(urd-coffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie : 
I  love  thee  well  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not. 

Kath,  Love  me  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap ; 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet,  Thy  gown  ?  why,  ay : — Come,  tailor,  let 
us  see 't 

0  mercy,  God!  what  masking  stuff  is  here? 
What's  this?  a  sleeve?  'tis  like  a  demi-cannon  : 
What!  up  and  down,  carved  like  an  apple-tart? 
Here 's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash. 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop : 

Why,  what  o' devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou 
this? 
Hor,  I  see  she 's  like  to  have  neither  cap  nor 
gown.  \^A$ide, 

Tai,  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well. 
According  to  the  fashion  and  the  time. 

Pet,  Marry,  and  did ;  but  if  you  be  remembered, 

1  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home. 

For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir : 
I  '11  none  of  it ;  hence,  make  your  best  of  it 

Kath,  I  never  saw  a  better-fashioned  gown. 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commend- 
able: 
Belike  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 
Pet,  Why,  true ;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet 

of  thee. 
Tai,  She  says,  your  worship  means  to  make  a 

puppet  of  her. 
Pet,  O  monstrous  arrogance !  thou  liest,  thou 
thread. 
Thou  thimble. 
Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter, 

nail. 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou : — 
Braved  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread ! 
Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant ; 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard. 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whUst  thou  liv'st! 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marred  her  gown. 
Tai,  Your  worship  is  deceived ;  the  gown  is 
made 
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Just  as  my  mosler  had  direction  : 
Grumio  gave  order  liow  il  should  be  done. 

Cru.  I  gave  him  no  order;   I  gave  liim  the 
stuff. 

Tai,  Bui  hovdid  you  desire  il  should  be  made? 

6>u.  Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 

Tai.  But  (lid  you  not  request  to  have  it  cutf 

Grn.  Thou  hast  Faced  many  things — 

Tai.   I  have. 

Gra.  Face  not  me :   thou  hast  braved  many 


men ;  breve  not  me ;  I  will  neither  be  faced  nor 
bravi-d.  1  lay  unio  thee,  1  bid  thy  matter  cut 
out  the  gown ;  but  1  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  tu 
pieces  :   trgo,  thou  licat. 

Tai.  Why,  ht'ic  is  (he  not,'  of  the  rashioii  u. 
testify. 

Pel.  Read  it. 

Grv.  The  oote  lies  in  his  throat,  if  he  sui  I 


.  Imprimit,  "a  loose^bodied  gown  ;" 


Gm.  Mul«r,  if  ever  I  said  looM-bodied  gown, 
■ew  me  in  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death 
with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread;  1  said,  a  gown. 

Pet.  Proceed. 

Tai.  "With  Rtmall-compaued  cape;" 

Cru.  I  confesi  the  cape. 

Toi,  "With  a  trunk  sleeve;" 

(7m.   I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Tm.  "The  sleeves  curiously  cut." 

Pet.  Ay,  there 's  the  villany. 

Gru.  Error  i'  the  bill,  air;  error  i'  the  bill. 
I  commanded  the  iteevet  should  be  cut  oiit, 
and  sewed  up  again ;  and  that  I  'II  prove  upoD 
thee,  though  thy  little  finger  be  armed  in  a 
thimble. 


Tai.  This  is  true  that  I  say ;  an  I  bad  tfaee  in 
place  where,  thou  shouldst  know  iL 

Gru.  I  am  for  thee  straight:  take  thou  the 
hill,  give  me  thy  mete-yard,  and  spare  not  me. 

Hot.  God-a-roercy,  Grumio!  then  he  shall 
have  no  odds. 

Ptt.  Well,  suf,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 

Gtv.  Youarei'theright,airj 'tisformy  mis- 

Ptt.  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy  master's  use. 
Gru.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life.     Take  up  my 
mistress'  gown  for  thy  master's  use ! 

Pet.  Why,  sir,  what's  your  conceit  in  that! 
Gru.  O  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you 
think  for. 
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Take  up  my  mistress*  gown  to  his  master's  use ! 
0  fie,  fie,  fie ! 

PeL  Hortensio,  say  thou  ¥rilt  see  the  tailor 
paid : —  \^  Aside, 

Go  take  it  hence ;  begone,  and  say  no  more. 

Hor.  Tailor,  1*11  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to- 
morrow. 
Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words : 
Away,  I  say ;  commend  me  to  thy  master. 

[£jn7  Tailor. 

Pet.  Well,  come,  my  Kate ;  we  will  unto  your 
father's, 
Even  in  these  honest,  mean  habiliments ; 
Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor : 
For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? 

0  no,  good  Kate ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array. 

If  thou  account'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me : 
And  therefore,  frolic ;  we  will  hence  forthwith, 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house. — 
Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him ; 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end. 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot. 
Let's  see;  I  think  'tis  now  some  seven  o'clock, 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner-time. 

Kath.  I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  'tis  almost  two, 
And  'twill  be  supper-time  ere  you  come  there. 

Pet.  It  shall  be  seven  ere  I  go  to  horse : 
Look,  what  I  speak  or  do,  or  think  to  do. 
You  are  still  crossing  it. — Sirs,  let 't  alone : 

1  will  not  go  to-day ;  and  ere  I  do. 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Hot.  Why,  so !  this  gallant  will  command  the 
sun.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — Padua.     Bejore  Baptista's  House. 
Enter  Tranio,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  Uke  Vin- 

CENTIO. 

Tra.  Sir,  this  is  the  house ;  please  it  you  that 

IcaU? 
Ped.  Ay,  what  else  ?  and,  but  I  be  deceived, 
Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me, 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 
Where  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus. 
Tra,  *T\A  well:  and  hold  your  own,  in  any 
case, 
With  such  austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  father. 


Enter  Biondello. 
Ped,  I  warrant  you :  but  sir,  here  comes  your 
boy; 
T  were  good  he  were  schooled. 

Tra.  Fear  you  not  him. — Sirrah  Biondello, 
Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you ; 
Imagine  'twere  the  right  Vincentio. 
Bion.  Tut !  fear  not  me. 
Tra.  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptista  ? 
Bion.  I  told  him  that  your  father  was  at  Venice, 
And  that  you  looked  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 
Tra.  Thou'rt  a  tall  fellow ;  hold  thee,  that  to 
drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista : — set  your  countenance,  sir. 

Enter  Baptista  and  Lucemtio. 

Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met : 

Sir,  [To  the  Pedant. 

This  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of; 

I  pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now ; 

Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Ped,  Soft,  son  1 
Sir,  by  your  leave,  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lucentio 
Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 
And — for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you. 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter, 
And  she  to  him — to  stay  him  not  too  long, 
I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care. 
To  have  him  matched :  and,  if  you  pleased  to  like 
No  worse  than  I,  sir, — upon  some  agreement. 
Me  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestowed : 
For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

Bap.  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say : 
Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well. 
Right  tnie  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him. 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections : 
And  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this. 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him. 
And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower. 
The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  ^one : 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent. 

Tra.  I  thank  you,  sir.     Where,  then,  do  you 
know  best 
We  be  affied ;  and  such  assurance  ta'en 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand? 

Bap.  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio ;  for  you  know 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants : 
Besides,  old  Gremio  is  hearkening  still. 
And  happily  we  might  be  interrupted. 

Tra,  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you : 
There  doth  my  father  lie ;  and  there,  this  night, 
We  '11  pass  the  business  privately  and  well : 
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Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here, 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 
The  worst  is  this,  that,  at  so  slender  warning, 
You  *re  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Bap,  It  likes  me  well.    Cambio,  hie  you  home. 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 
And,  if  you  will,  teU  what  hath  happened : 
Lucentio's  father  is  arrived  in  Padua, 
And  how  she 's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife. 

Luc.  I  pray  the  gods  she  may,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Tra.  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee 
gone. 
Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way  ? 
Welcome !  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer : 
Come,  sir ;  we  '11  better  it  in  Pisa. 

Bap.  I  follow  you. 

{^Exeunt  Tramo,  Pedant,  and  Baptista. 

Bion,  Cambio. 

Luc.  What  say'st  thou,  Biondello? 

Bion.  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh 
upon  you? 

Luc.  Biondello,  what  of  that  ? 

Bion.  'Faith,  nothing ;  but  he  has  lefl  me  here 
behind,  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his 
signs  and  tokens. 

Luc.  I  pray  thee,  moralise  them. 

Bion.  Then  thus :  Baptista  is  safe,  talking  with 
the  deceiving  father  of  a  deceitfiil  son. 

Luc.  And  what  of  him  ? 

Bion.  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to 
the  supper. 

Luc.  And  then  ? 

Bion.  The  old  priest  at  Saint  Luke's  church  is 
at  your  command  at  all  hours. 

Luc.  And  what  of  all  this  ? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tell :  expect  they  are  busied 
about  a  counterfeit  assurance :  take  you  assu- 
rance of  her,  cum  privUegio  ad  imprimendum  so- 
lum. To  the  church ; — take  the  priest,  clerk,  and 
some  sufficient  honest  witnesses : 
If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more 

to  say. 
But  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day.  [  Going. 

Luc.  Hearest  thou,  Biondello? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tarry.  I  knew  a  wench  married 
in  an  afternoon  as  she  went  to  the  garden  for 
parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit ;  and  so  may  you,  sir ; 
and  so  adieu,  sir.  My  master  hath  appointed 
me  to  go  to  Saint  Luke's  to  bid  the  priest  be 
ready  to  come  against  you  come  with  your  ap- 
pendix. lExit. 

Luc.  I  may  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented : 
She  will  be  pleased;  then  wherefore  should  I 

doubt? 
Hap  what  hap  may,  I  '11  roundly  go  about  her ; 
It  shall  go  hard  if  Cambio  go  without  her. 

lExit. 


Scene  V. — A  public  Road. 

Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Hortensio. 

Pet.  Come  on,  o'  God's  name ;  once  more  to- 
ward oiu*  father's. 
Good  lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the 
moon! 
Kath.  The  moon !  the  sun ;  it  is  not  moonlight 

now. 
Pet.  I  say  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 
Kath.  I  know  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright. 
Pet.   Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that's 
myself. 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list, 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house. — 
Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. — 
Evermore    crossed    and   crossed,    nothing    but 
crossed ! 
Hor.  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 
Kath.  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come 
so  far. 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please : 
And  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush-candle. 
Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 
Pet.  I  say  it  is  the  moon. 
Kath.  I  know  it  is  the  moon. 

Pet.  Nay,  then  you  lie ;  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 
Kath.  Then  God  be  blessed,  it  is  the  bless6d  sun : 
But  sun  it  is  not  when  you  say  it  is  not ; 
And  the  moon  changes  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  will  have  it  named,  even  that  it  is ; 
And  so  it  shall  be  so,  for  Katharine. 
Hor.  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways ;  the  field  is  won. 
Pet.  Well,  forward,  forward:  thus  the  bowl 
should  run, 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias. 
But  soft ;  what  company  is  coming  here  ? 

Enter  Vincentio,  in  a  travelling  drea. 

Good-morrow,  gentle  mistress :  where  away  ? 

[TV)  Vincentio. 
Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too, 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks ! 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty. 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face  ? — 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good-day  to  thee : — 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake. 

Hor.  'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a 
woman  of  him. 

Kath.  Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  fresh, 
and  sweet, 
Whither  away ;  or  where  is  thy  abode? 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child ; 
Happier  the  man  whom  favourable  stars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bedfellow ! 
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Ptt.  Why,  how 
not  mad : 

Thii  is  >  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered ; 
And  not  a  maiden,  aa  thou  say 'at  he  is. 

Kalh.  PardoD,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes. 
That  bBve  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun. 
That  ererything  1  look  on  seemeth  green  : 
Now  I  perceive  thou  art  b  reverend  father : 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 

Pet.  Dq,  good  old  grandiire ;  and  withal,  make 

Which  way  thuu  travelleat-.  if  along  with  us, 
We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

Va.  Fair  sir,  and  you  my  merry  mialreis, 
That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amazed 


M J  name  is  called  Vincentio ;  my  dwelling  Piaa: 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua ;  there  to  visit 
A  ion  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 

Pet.  What  is  his  name? 

Vin.  Lucentio,  gentle  sir. 

Ptt.  Happily  met ;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 


!    And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age, 
\   I  may  entitle  thee  my  loving  father; 
i   The  sister  to  my  wife,  ihii  gentlewoman, 
,   Thy  son  by  this  hath  married ;  wonder  not, 
■   Nor  be  not  grieved ;  she  is  of  good  esteem, 

Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth  ; 
'   Besides,  so  qualilied  as  may  beseem 
[   The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio: 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son. 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous. 

Fin.  But  is  this  true?  oris  it  ebe  your  pleasure. 
Like  pleasant  travellerf,  to  break  ajest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  f 

Hot.  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 
Pet.  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof; 
For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 
\_ExeutU  Petruchio,  Katharina,  mid 

VlHCBWtlO. 

Hot.  Well,  Petruchio,  this  hath  put  me  inheart 
Have  to  my  widow ;  and  if  she  be  forward, 
Thea  hast  thou  taught  Hoilensio  to  be  untoward. 

[£w/. 


Scene  1. — Padua.     B^ort  Lvcbktio'i  Hmue. 

Enter,  on  one  lide,  Biondello,  Lucentio,  and 
BiANCA :  Grehio  iDoUcing  on  Ike  other  tide. 
Bian.  Soflly  and  ewifUy,  lir;  for  theprieit  it 

Luc.  I  fly,  Biondello ;  but  they  may  chance  to 
need  thee  at  home,  therefore  leave  ua. 

Bion.  Nay,  futh,  1 11  see  the  church  o'  your 
back ;  and  then  come  back  to  my  magtet  as  tooa 


t  Lucentio'a 


Enter  Fetrvcbio,  Katharina,  VI^ 
Attendants. 
Pel.  Sir,  here's  the  door,  thU  i 

My  father'a  hears  more  toward  the  market-place ; 
Thither  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir. 

Vin.  You  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before 
you  go; 
I  think  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here, 
And,  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward. 

IKnock*. 
Ore.  They  're  Busy  within ;  you  were  best  knock 

Enter  Pedant  above,  at  a  windoa. 

Fed.  What  'i  he  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat 
down  the  gatet 

Fht.  Is  Signior  Lucentio  within,  sir!   - 

Fed.  He 's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken 
withal. 

Fin.  What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound 
or  two,  to  make  marry  withal  I 


Fed.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  younelf ;  he 
shall  need  none  so  long  as  I  live. 

Fet.  Nay,  I  told  you  your  son  was  beloved  in 
Padua. — Do  you  hear,  sir?  to  leave  frivolous  cii~ 
cumstancel,  I  pray  you,  tell  Signior  Lucentio 
that  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  and  is  here  at 
the  door  to  speak  with  him. 

Ped.  Thouliest;  his  fatlier is  come fitHU  Pisa, 
and  here  looking  out  at  the  window. 

Vin.  Art  thou  his  father  t 

Fed.  Ay,  sir;  so  his  mother  saya,  if  I  may  be- 
lieve her. 

Fet.  Why,  how  now,  genllemsnl  {To  Vm- 
cEHTio.]  Why,  this  it  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon 

Fed.  Lay  hands  on  the  villein;  I  believe  'a 
means  to  cozen  somebody  in  this  city,  under  my 


Be-enler  Biondbllo. 

Bion.  I  hsTe  seen  them  in  the  church  together; 
God  send  'em  good  shipping  i — But  who  is  here ; 
mine  old  master,  Vincentio  I  now  we  are  undone 
and  brought  to  nothing. 

Fin.  Come  hither,  crack-hemp. 

{Seeing  Biondello. 

Bion.  I  hope  I  may  choose,  sir. 

Fm.  Come  hither,  you  rogae :  what,  have  you 
forgot  met 

Bion.  Forgot  you!  no,  sir:  I  couldnotfi^et 
you,  for  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life. 

Fin.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou 
never  see  thy  master's  father,  Vincentio  T 

Bion.  What,  my  old,  worshipful  M  master '. 
Yes,  marry,  air ;  see  where  he  looks  oat  of  the 
window. 

Fin.   Is't  so,  indeed?         [Beat*  Biompbllo. 


ACT  ▼. 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 
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BioH,  Help,  help,  help !  here 's  a  madman  will 
murder  me.  [^ExU, 

Fed,  Help,  son !  help,  Signior  Baptista ! 

{^Exitfrom  the  window. 

Pet,  Pr'j  thee,  Kate,  let  'b  stand  aside,  and  see 
the  end  of  this  controyersy.  U^y  fetire. 

Re-enter  Pedant  below;  Baptista,  Tranio,  and 

Servants. 

Tra.  Sir,  what  are  you  that  offer  to  heat  my 
servant! 

Fin.  What  am  I,  sir?  nay,  what  are  you, 
sir? — O  immortal  gods !  O  fine  villain !  A  silken 
douhlet  I  a  velvet  hose  1  a  scarlet  cloak !  and  a 
copatain  hat! — O,  I  am  undone  I  I  am  undone ! 
While  I  play  the  good  hushand  at  home,  my  son 
and  my  servant  spend  all  at  the  university. 

7Va.  How  now!  what's  the  matter? 

JSop.  What,  is  the  man  lunatic  ? 

2>a.  Sir,  you  seem  a  soher  ancient  gentleman 
hy  your  hahit,  hut  your  words  shew  you  a  mad- 
man. Why,  sir,  what  concerns  it  you  if  I  wear 
pearl  and  gold  ?  I  thank  my  good  father,  I  am 
ahle  to  maintain  it. 

Vm.  Thy  father?  O,  villain!  he  is  a  sail-maker 
in  Bergamo. 

jBop.  You  mistake,  sir ;  you  mistake,  sir :  pray 
what  do  you  think  is  his  name  ? 

Fm,  His  name  ?  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name :  I 
have  brought  him  up  ever  since  he  was  three 
years  old,  and  his  name  is  Tranio. 

Ped,  Away,  away,  mad  ass !  his  name  is  Lu- 
centio ;  and  he  is  mine  only  son,  and  heir  to  the 
lands  of  me,  Signior  Vincentio. 

Vm,  Lucentio!  O,  he  hath  murdered  his 
master ! — Lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you  in  the 
duke's  name. — O,  my  son,  my  son!  Tell  me, 
thou  villain,  where  is  my  son  Lucentio? 

Tra,  Call  forth  an  officer. 

Enter  one  with  an  Officer. 

Carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  gaol.  Father  Bap- 
tista, I  charge  you  see  that  he  be  forthcoming. 

Fin,  Carry  me  to  the  gaol ! 

Gre,  Stay,  officer ;  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Bap,  Talk  not,  Signior  Gremio ;  I  say  he  shall 
go  to  prison. 

Gre,  Take  heed,  Signior  Baptista,  lest  you  be 
coney-catched  in  this  business :  I  dare  swear  this 
is  the  right  Vincentio. 

Ped,  Swear,  if  thou  darest. 

Gre,  Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it 

Tra,  Then  thou  wert  best  say  that  I  am  not 
Lucentio. 

Gre,  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  Signior  Lucentio. 

Bap,  Away  with  the  dotard ;  to  the  gaol  with 
him. 


Fin,  Tlius  strangers  may  be  haled  and  abused ! 
O  monstrous  villain ! 

Re-etUerBiosDZLLOf  with  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

Bion,  O,  we  are  spoiled,  and — Yonder  he  is : 
deny  him,  forswear  him,  or  else  we  are  all  undone. 

Luc,  Pardon,  sweet  father.  [^Kneeling. 

Fin,  Lives  my  sweet  son  ? 

[BioMDELLo,  Tranio,  and  Pedant,  run  out. 

Bian,  Pardon,  dear  father.  \_KneeUng. 

Bap,  Howhast  thou  offended? — 

Where  is  Lucentio? 

Luc.  Here 's  Lucentio, 

Right  son  unto  the  right  Vincentio ; 
That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine. 
While  counterfeit  supposes  bleared  thine  ejrne. 

Gre,  Here 's  packing,  with  a  witness,  to  deceive 
us  all! 

Fin,  Where  is  that  damned  villain,  Tranio, 
That  faced  and  braved  me  in  this  matter  so? 

Bap.  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio? 

Bian.  Cambio  is  changed  into  Lucentio. 

Luc,  Love  wrought  these  miracles.    Bianca's 
love 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town ; 
And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss : 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforced  him  to ; 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

Fin.  I  '11  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have 
sent  me  to  the  gaol. 

Bap,  But  do  you  hear,  sir?  [7V>  Lucentio. 
Have  you  married  my  daughter  without  asking 
my  good-will? 

Fin,  Fear  not,  Baptista ;  we  will  content  you; 
go  to: 
But  I  will  in,  to  be  revenged  for  ibis  villany. 

lExit. 

Bap.  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery. 

[ExU, 

Luc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca ;  thy  father  will  not 
frown.  [^Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

Gre.  My  cake  is  dough :  but  I  '11  in  among  the 
rest; 
Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast 

lExit, 

Pbtruchio  and  Katharina  advance, 

Kath,  Husband,  let 's  follow,  to  see  the  end  of 

this  ado. 
Pet,  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 
Kath*  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street? 
Pet,  What,  art  thou  ashamed  of  me? 
Kath,  No,  sir ;  God  forbid :  but  ashamed  to  kiss. 
Pet,  Why,  then  let's  home  again. — Come, 

sirrah,  let 's  away. 
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Kath.  Nay,  I  will  give  tliee  a  kiss :  now  pray 

thee,  love,  stay. 
Pet.  Is  not  this  well  ? — Come,  my  sweet  Kate ; 
Better  once  tlian  never,  for  never  too  late. 

[^Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Lucentio's  Hotne. 

A  Banquet  set  out.  Enter  Baptista,  Vincentio, 
Gremio,  the  Pedant,  Lucentio,  Bianca,  Pe- 

TRUCHIO,  KaTHARIN  A,  HoRTENSIO,  ffwrfWidoW. 

Tranio,  Biondello,  Grumio,  and  others^  at- 
tending, 

Luc,  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes 
agree: 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done, 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown. 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome, 
While  I  with  self-same  kindness  welcome  thine. 
Brother  Petruchio,  sister  Katharina^ 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow, 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house ; 
My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up, 
After  our  great  good  cheer.  Pray  you,  sit  down ; 
For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat. 

[  Tliey  sit  at  table. 
Pet.  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat ! 
Bap.  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Petru- 
chio. ' 
Pet.  Padua  aflforda  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 
Hor.  For  both  our  sakes,  I  would  that  word 

were  true. 
Pet.  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his 

widow. 
Wid.  Then  never  trust  me,  if  I  be  afeard. 
Pet.  You  are  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my 
sense : 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you. 

Wid.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns 

round. 
Pet.  Roundly  replied. 
Kath.  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that  ? 
Wid.  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 
Pet.  Conceives  by  me ! — How  likes  Hortensio 

that? 
Ifor.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her 

tale. 
Pet.  Very  well  mended:  kiss  him  for  that,  good 

widow. 
Kath.  "  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns 
roimd :" 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that. 
Wid.  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a 
shrew, 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  liis  woe : 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning. 


Kath.  A  very  mean  meaning. 
Wid.  Right ;  I  mean  you. 

Kath.  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  respecting  you. 

Pet.  To  her,  Kate ! 

Hor.  To  her,  widow  ! 

Pet.  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  docs  put  her 
down. 

Hor.  That 's  my  office. 

Pet.  Spoke  like  an  officer : — ha'  to  thee,  lad. 

l^Drinkt  to  Hortensio. 

Bap.    How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted 
folks? 

Gre.  Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well. 

Bian.  Head  and  butt  ?  an  hasty-witted  body 
Would  say  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  horn. 

Vin.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awakened 
you? 

Bian.  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me ;  therefore  1 11 
sleep  again. 

Pet.  Nay,  that  you  shall  not ;  since  you  have 
begun, 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  or  two. 

Bian.  Am  I  your  bird  ?  I  mean  to  shift  my  bush. 
And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow. — 
You  are  welcome  all. 

^Exeunt  Bianca,  Katharina,  and  Widow. 

Pet.  She  hath  prevented  me. — Here,  Signior 
Tranio, 
This  bird  you  aimed  at,  though  you  hit  her  not ; 
Therefore,  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  missed. 

Tra.  O,  sir,  Lucentio  slipped  me  like  bis  grey- 
hound, 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Pet.  A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish, 

Tra.  *T  is  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself; 
T  is  thought  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

Bap.  O  ho,  Petruchio,  Tranio  hits  you  now. 

Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio. 

Hor.  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you  here? 

Pet.  'A  has  a  little  galled  me,  I  confess ; 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
T  is  ten  to  one  it  maimed  you  two  outright. 

Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 

Pet,  Well,  I  say  no:  and  therefore,  for  as- 
surance. 
Let 's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife ; 
And  he  whose  wife  is  most  obedient. 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her, 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 

Hor.  Content : — what  is  the  wager  ? 

Luc.  Twenty  crowns. 

Pet.  Twenty  crowns  I 
I  '11  venture  so  much  on  my  hawk  or  hound. 
But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 

Luc.  A  hundred,  then. 

Hor.  Content 
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Pet.  A  match ;  't  is  done. 
Hor.  Who  Bhall  begin? 
Z/iur.  That  will  I.— Go, 
Biondelloy  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 
Bimu  I  go.  [Exit. 

Bap.  Son,  I  will  be  your  half  Bianca  comes. 
Lue.  I '11  have  no  halves:  I '11  bear  it  all  myself. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

How  now !  what  news  ? 

Eton.  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 

That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Pei.  How !  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come ! 
Is  that  an  answer? 

Gre.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too : 

Pray  God,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

PeL  I  hope,  better. 

Hor.  Sirrah  Biondello,  go,  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.        ^Exit  Biondello. 

PeL  O,  ho !  entreat  her ! 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

Hor.  I  am  afraid,  sir. 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

Now,  where 's  my  wife  ? 

Bion.  She  says,  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in 
hand; 
She  will  not  come ;  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 

Pet.  Worse  and  worse ;  she  will  not  come !  O 
vile. 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endured ! — 
Sirrah  Grumio,  go  to  your  mistress ; 
Say,  I  command  her  come  to  me.  [Exit  Grumio. 

Hor.  I  know  her  answer. 

Pet.  What? 

Hor.  She  will  not. 

Pet.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end. 

Enter  Katharina. 

Bap.    Now,   by  my  holidame,  here  comes 
Katharina ! 

Kath,  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  you  send  for 
me? 

Pet.  Where  is  your  sister  and  Hortensio's  wife  ? 

Kath.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire. 

Pet.  Go,  fetch  them  hither :  if  they  deny  to 
come. 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  hus- 
bands; 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight. 

\_ExU  Katharina. 

Luc.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 

Hor.  And  so  it  is ;  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet 
life. 


An  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy ; 

And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that 's  sweet  and  happy  ? 

Bap.  Now  fair  befal  thee,  good  Petruchio ! 
The  wager  thou  hast  won ;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns : 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter. 
For  she  is  changed  as  she  had  never  been. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet ; 
And  shew  more  sign  of  her  obedience, 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 

Re-enter  Katharina,  with  Bianca  and  Widow. 

See  where  she  comes ;  and  brings  your  froward 

wives 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion. — 
Katharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not ; 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot. 

[Katharina  pwUe  off  her  cap,  and  throws 
it  down, 

Wid.  Lord,  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh 
Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass  I 

Bian.  Fie !  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this? 

Luc.  I  would  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too : 
The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Hath  cost  me  an  hundred  crowns  since  supper- 
time. 

Bian.  The  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my  duty. 

Pet.  Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  these  head- 
strong women 
^Vhat  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 

Wid.  Come,  come,  you're  mocking;  we  will 
have  no  telling. 

Pet.  Come  on,  I  say ;  and  first  begin  with  her. 

Wid.  She  shall  not. 

Pet.  I  say  she  shall ; — and  first  begin  with  her. 

Kath.  Fie,  fie !  unknit  that  threatening,  unkind 
brow; 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor : 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  bite  the  meads ; 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair 

buds; 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 
A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty ; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for  thee 
And  for  thy  maintenance :  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold. 
While  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe ; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience ; 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince, 
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Even  8uch  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband : 

And  when  she's  frownrd,  peevish,  sullen,  sour, 
And  not  obedient  to  hit  honeet  will, 
What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel. 
And  grocelefM  traitor  to  her  loving  lord? 
I  am  uhatned  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  war  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace; 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway. 
Where  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 
Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth. 
Unapt  lo  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world, 
But  that  our  soft  conditions,  and  our  hearts. 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts? 
Come,  come,  you  IVoward  and  unable  worms  I 
My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours, 
My  heart  as  great ;  my  reason  haply  more. 
To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown : 


Butn 


f  Is. 


e  but  Bl 
r  weakness  past  c 


Our  strength  as  weak, 

That  seeming  to  be  most  which  we  indeed  least 


Then  vail  your  stomacha,  for  it  is  no  boot ; 
And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot; 
In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please, 
My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 

Pel.  Why,  there's  a  wench! — Come  on,  and 

kiss  me,  Kate. 
Lac.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad ;  for  thou  sbalt 

ha't. 
fin.  'Tis  a  good  hearing  when  children  are 

toward. 
Luc,  But  a  harsh  hearing  when  women  are 

froward. 
Pel.  Come,  Kate,  we  '11  U>  bed  .-— 
We  three  are  manied,  but  you  two  are  sped. 
T  was  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white ; 

[To  LuCENTIO. 

And  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  good  night! 

[Exeunt  FETRttcmo  and  Kathakina. 

Nor.  Now  go  thy  ways,  thou  hast  tamed  a 

cursed  shrew. 
Luc.  'Tis  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  will 
be  tamed  so.  [Exemt. 


*'  PaucM  pallabris ;  M  ike  world  alide,    Seisa ! " 

Induction,  Scene  1. 

Thii  is  Sly*!  venion  of  two  Spanish  phraaet  :~"poca« 
fMbfQ»^  few  words;  and  "  cu&a^  be  quiet. 

"Go  Vjit  *«V  Jtronim^ ,'~-gQ  to  tkg  cold  bedt  and  iporM 
Um.**— Induction,  Scene  1. 

Satizical  allusion  is  hete  supposed  to  be  made  to  "  Hxx- 
aoxTMO,  on,  thjb  Spahish  Tkaoxst/'  in  which  the  hero 
txclaims, — 

"  HieromTino,  beware ;  go  by,  go  by." 

And  again, — 

**  What  outcry  calls  me  from  my  naked  bed  1** 

"Iwuutgofeteh  the  Mirdderoi^*."— Induction,  Scene  1. 

Theobald  here  substituted  "thirdborough"  for  "head- 
barough,"  which  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.  The  emendation 
ii  well  founded  ou  Sly^s  reply,  "  third,  or  fourth,"  &c.  The 
offices  were  of  nearly  equiralent  authority.  In  "  Thx  Cok- 
STABLx's  Guide"  (1771),  it  is  said,  "There  are  in  several 
counties  of  this  re^m  otiier  officers ;  that  is,  by  other  tities, 
but  not  much  inferior  to  our  constables ;  as,  in  Warwick- 
ahiie,  a  thirdborough." 

'*  Let  him  towte,  ami  Muclly. 

iLUe  down  on  Me  ground^  amdfaiU  aOeep,** 

Induction,  Scene  I. 

The  <q^nlng  of  the  older  play  is  exceedingly  tame,  com- 
pirad  with  that  in  the  text:— 

"iSelere  Tapster,  beating  onto/ his  doore,  Slis,  drunken. 

Tap.  You  whoreson,  drunken  sUto,  you  had  beat  be  gone 
And  empty  your  drunken  paunch  somewhere  else, 
For  in  this  house  thou  shalt  not  rest  to-night 

Sl$.  Tilly  Tally;  by  crisee,  Tapfter,  111  fese  you  anon. 
Fill's  the  other  pot,  and  all 's  paid  for,  look  you. 
I  do  drink  it  of  mine  own  instigation. 
Here  1 11  lie  a  while.    Why,  Tapster,  I  say, 
FiU's  a  ftesh  cushen  here. 
Hd^>ho,  here 's  good  warm  lying.  [He  falls  asleep.** 

We  have  here  not  an  atom  of  the  humour  of  Sly  the 
•ecoad.  Indeed,  die  comic  part  generally  of  the  original 
dnma  is  but  poor.  The  more  serious  portions  are  often 
mnch  better,  and  not  unworthy  of  Greene,  to  whom  the 
play  is  by  many  conjccturally  given. 

The  following  passage,  which  immediately  follows  the 
*boT^  affoids  a  fiUr  specimen. 

*'  Enter  a  Nobleman  and  his  Men,  ^om  hunting. 

lord.  Now  that  the  gloomy  shadow  of  the  night, 
I^»iging  to  view  Orion's  drisUng  looks, 
I«aps  from  th'  antarctic  world  unto  the  sky, 
And  dims  the  welkin  with  her  pitchy  breath, 
And  darksome  night  o'ershades  the  crystal  heavens, 
Here  break  we  off  our  hunting  for  to-night 
Couple  up  Uie  hounds,  let  us  hie  us  home. 
And  bid  the  huntsman  tee  them  meated  well. 


For  they  have  all  deserved  it  well  to-day. 
But  soft,  what  sleepy  fellow  is  this  lies  here  t 
Or  is  he  dead  f    See  one  what  he  doth  lack. 

Serv.  My  lord,  'tis  nothing  but  a  drunken  sleep : 
His  head  is  too  heavy  for  his  body. 
And  he  hath  drunk  so  much  that  he  can  go  no  further. 

Lord.  Fie,  how  the  slavish  villain  stinks  of  drink  I 
Ho,  sirrah,  arise  I   What,  so  sound  asleep  f— 
Ck>  take  him  up,  and  bear  him  to  my  house, 
And  bear  him  easily,  for  fear  he  wake ; 
And  in  my  fairest  chamber  make  a  ilre, 
And  set  a  sumptuous  banquet  on  the  board, 
And  put  my  richest  garments  on  his  back, 
Then  set  him  at  the  table  in  a  chair ) 
When  that  is  done,  against  he  shall  awake. 
Let  heavenly  muaic  play  about  him  still.— 
Go  two  of  you  away,  and  bear  him  hence, 
And  then  I'll  tell  you  what  I  have  devised. 

[Exeunt  two,  with  Slxx. 
Now  take  my  cloak,  and  give  me  one  of  yours ; 
All  fellows  now,  and  sec  you  take  me  so : 
For  we  will  wait  upon  this  drunken  man. 
To  see  his  countenance  when  he  doth  awake 
And  find  himself  clothed  in  such  attire. 
With  heavenly  music  sounding  in  his  ears, 
And  such  a  banquet  set  before  his  eyes ; 
The  fellow  sure  will  think  he  is  in  heaven ; 
But  we  will  be  about  him  when  he  wakes ; 
And  see  you  call  him  lord  at  every  word ; 
And  offer  thou  him  his  horse  to  ride  abroad ; 
And  thou  his  hawk,  and  hounds  to  hunt  the  deer; 
And  I  will  ask  what  suit  he  means  to  wear ; 
And  whatsoe'er  he  saith,  see  you  do  not  laugh. 
But  still  persuade  him  that  he  is  a  lord." 

This  extract  commences  somewhat  in  "  Ercles^  vein," 
and  is  altogether  much  inferior  to  the  parallel  passage  in 
Shakspere,  yet  stUl  exhibits  poetic  fancy  and  an  ear  for 
versification. 

"  Brack  Merrimant—4he  poor  ear  is  embossed." 

Induction,  Scene  !• 

Phillips,  in  his  "  Woklb  of  Wo&oa,"  sUtes  that  "Em- 
bossed is  a  term  in  hunting,  when  a  deer  is  so  hard  chased 
that  she  foams  at  tls  mouth." 

"  And  when  ke  sags  ke  is—,  sag  that  ke  dreams." 

Induction,  Scene  1. 

This  blank  is  supposed  to  be  Intended  by  the  author. 
The  metre  of  the  line  is  perfect  as  it  stands.  In  the  "  Tx  v- 
rxsT,"  a  similar  hiatus  is  found : — "  I  should  know  that 
voice:  it  should  be— but  he  is  drowned;  and  these  are 
deviU." 

"  So  please  gomr  lordMp  to  aeeept  our  dutg" 

bduction.  Scene  1. 

It  was,  in  Shakspere's  time,  the  custom  of  players  to  travel 
in  companies,  and  offer  their  service  at  great  houses.  In 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland's^  Household  Book,  which  was 
begun  in  the  year  1612,  there  is  this  entry :—"  Reward  to 
Players.  Item,  to  be  payd  to  the  said  Richard  Gowge  and 
Thomas  Percy,  for  rewards  to  playen  for  playea  playd  in 
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Chrystinmas  by  stranegere  in  my  house,  after  20d.  every  play, 
by  estimacion  somme  'd'St.  4d.  Which  ys  apoynted  to  be 
paid  to  the  said  Richard  Gowge  and  Thomas  Percy  at  the 
said  Christynmas,  iu  full  contentacion  of  the  said  rewardys, 
33<.  id." 

"  J  Bedchamber  in  tht  Lord's  House.'* — Induction,  Scene  2. 

The  original  stage  direction  in  the  folio  here  is,  "  Enter 
aloft  the  Drunkard  with  Attendants."  It  appears  that  Sly 
and  the  other  characters  in  the  Induction  were,  at  this  time 
and  during  the  representation  of  the  comedy,  intended  to  be 
exhibited  in  a  balcony  above  the  stage.  Bo  afterwards,  at 
the  end  of  this  act,  there  is  a  direction, — "The  Presenters 
above  speak." 

"  For  Go<tt  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale.** — Induction,  Scene  2. 

This  beverage  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  for  the  year  1558: — "For  a  stande  of 
small  ale."  It  ii  supposed  to  be  the  same  liquor  as  is 
now  called  small  beer;  no  mention  being  made  of  the  last 
in  the  same  accounts,  though  "  duble  here  "  and  "  duble  ale  " 
are  frequently  recorded.  Sly  subsequently  reverts  to  his  first 
request: — "  Once  again,  a  pot  o'the  smallest  ale."  Its  thin- 
ness, which  might  have  been  an  objection  on  the  preceding 
day,  is  now  its  most  desirable  quality  to  the  parched  palate 
of  the  recovering  drunkard. 

**Am  not  I  Christopher  Sly,  old  Sip's  son  of  Burton-heath  r" 

Induction,  Scene  2. 

There  la  a  village  in  Warwickshire  called  Burton  (or 
Barton)  on  the  Heath,  in  which  lived  Mr.  Dover,  founder 
of  the  Cotswold  games.  Wincot,  the  residence  of  Dame 
Uacket,  is  supposed  to  be  Wilmecote,  also  a  village  in  War- 
wickshire, about  three  miles  north  of  Stratford,  in  which 
resided  the  poet's  maternal  grandfather,  Robert  Arden. 
There  is  also  a  hamlet  named  Wincot,  about  four  milea 
firom  Stratford,  on  the  road  to  Cheltenham. 

"And  say  you  would  present  her  at  tht  leet, 
Because  she  brought  stontjugs,  and  no  sealed  gnarU,** 

Induction,  Scene  2. 

The  allusion  b  to  the  court-leet,  or  court  of  the  manor, 
held  before  the  steward.  In  Kitchen's  work  "Ov  Courts" 
(1663),  we  find, — "  Also,  if  tapsters  sell  by  cups  and  dishes,  or 
measures  sealed  or  not  sealed,  is  inquirable." 


"  She  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see  withal  than  a  cat." 

Act  I.,  Sceue  2. 

The  absurdity  of  this  comparison  is  no  doubt  intentional 
on  the  part  of  the  author :  it  is  in  keeping  with  such  charac- 
ters as  Grumio,  who  on  such  occasions  take,  right  or  wrong, 
whatever  proverbial  phrase  happens  to  suggest  itself. 


"  Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agtnor  had."— Ktt  I.,  Scene  1.       * 
The  allusion  is  to  Europa.  ' 

"  Being  perhaps  {Jor  aught  I  see\  tvo-and-thirty — a  pip 
out  f— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

The  allusion  here  is  supposed  to  be  to  the  old  game  of 
bone-ace,  or  one-and-thirty.  A  pip  is  a  spot  upon  a  card. 
In  Massinger's  "Fatal  Dowrt,"  we  flftd,  "You  think,  be- 
cause you  served  my  lady's  mother,  you  are  thirty-two  years 
old,  which  is  a  pip  out,  you  know." 

"  Be  she  as  foul  as  mas  FloreiUiu^  love.** — Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

Florent  is  the  name  of  a  knight  in  Gower's  "Confsssio 
Amantis,"  who  bound  himself  to  marry  a  deformed  hag, 
provided  she  taught  him  the  solution  of  a  riddle  on  which 
his  Ufu  depended. 

'  An  k4  begin  once,  hoHl  rail  in  Ms  rope-trieks." 

Act  I.,  Scene  2.         ■ 

The  term  "  rope-tricks"  seems  to  be  here  used  in  the  sense 
of  abuse,  or  roguery.  So  in  "  Bvllxin's  Di  alooox  **  (1578) :    | 

— "  It  is  sportation  to  hear  the  elowting-beetles  to  rowle  in    ' 
their  rope*ripe  terms*'* 


"  And  toward  the  education  ofyomr  daughters^ 
J  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument^ 
And  this  smsM  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books." 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 
It  was  customary  in  Elisabeth's  time  to  instruct  young 
ladies  of  quality  in  the  learned  languages.    That  queen  her- 
self was  an  instance  of  the  kind;  as  were  latdj  Jane  Grey 
and  many  others,  whose  histories  have  come  down  to  us. 

"  Basons  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands." 

Act  II.,  Scene!. 

These  were  articles  formerly  of  great  accounL  They  were 
usually  of  silver,  and  probably  their  fashion  was  much 
attended  to,  because  they  were  regularly  exhibited  to  the 
guests  before  and  after  dinner,  it  being  the  ciutom  to  wash 
the  hands  at  both  those  times. 

"  In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuffed  my  crowns; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints. 
Costly  apparel,  tents  aud canopies" — Act II., Scene  I. 

The  term  "counterpoint**  is  eqtdvalent  to  counterpane. 
Counterpoint  is  a  species  of  music,  in  which  notes  of  equal 
duration,  but  of  different  harmony,  are  set  in  opposition  to 
each  other :  in  like  manner,  counterpanes  were  composed  of 
patchwork,  so  contrived  that  every  pane  or  partition  in  them 
was  contrasted  with  one  of  a  different  colour,  though  of  the 
same  dimensions.  Counterpoints  were  in  ancient  times  ex- 
tremely costly.  Stowo  states,  that  in  Wat  Tyler's  reb«UioD. 
when  the  insurgents  broke  into  the  wardrobe  In  the  Savoy, 
they  destroyed  a  coverlet  worth  a  thousand  marks. — ^T%nu 
were  hangings,  probftbly  from  the  tenters  by  which  they 
were  suspended. 

"Pewter  and  brass,  and  alt  things  that  did  beloi^ 
To  house  or  housekeeping."'— Kct  II.,  Scene  1. 

Pewter  was  at  the  time  in  question  an  article  too  eostly 
to  be  used  in  common.  It  appears  fh>m  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland's  Household  Book  (before  qnotod),  U&at  Tcsseli 
of  pewter  were  hired  by  the  year. 

"  ALoengeanee  on  your  erafty,  withered  hide  i 
Yet  I  have  faced  U  with  a  card  of  ten." 

Act  II.,  8oen«  1. 

This  phrase  Is  often  used  by  old  writers;  it  seems  to 
have  conveyed  a  particular  allusion  to  some  game  of  cards 
in  vogue  at  the  period ;  and  to  have  been  applied  to  those 
persons  who  gained  their  ends  by  impudence,  and  bold,  con- 
fident assertion. 

At  the  end  of  this  act,  in  the  old  play,  occurs  a  short 
dialogue  between  Sly  and  his  associates.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  quite  destitute  of  point  or  character: — 

"  Site,  When  will  the  fool  come  a^ain  ? 

Sim.  Anon,  my  lord. 

SUe.  Give's  some  more  drink  here.  Where's  the  Tapster  I 
Here,  Sim,  eat  some  of  these  things. 

5»fls.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Stie.  Here,  Sim,  I  drink  to  thee." 


"  An  old  hat,  and  '  The  huwumr  of  forty  fancies'  pricked 
in' t  for  a  feather."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

The  meaning  probably  is,  that  Grumio  had  stuck  fcrSy 
ballads  together,  and  made  something  like  a  feathef  out  of 
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them.  In  "Sapho  axd  Phao"  (1991),  we  findt— "I  must 
now  bXL  from  lore  to  labour ;  and  endeavour  with  mine  oar 
to  get  a  flue,  not  with  my  pen  to  write  a  fancy." 

"  Quaftd  of  ike  mmaeadel^  and  threw  the  topt 
AUimikg  aegkm'tfaeg."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

The  custom  here  alluded  to,  of  introducing  a  bowl  of  wine 
into  the  church  at  a  wedding,  was  anciently  a  constant  cere- 
mony. It  was  practised  at  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  and 
Philip  of  Spain,  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  1554;  and  more 
immediately  in  Shakspere's  day,  at  the  nuptials  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  to  the  daughter  of  James  I.,  1612.  It  appears,  also, 
from  a  rubric  in  a  Salisbury  missal,  that  the  kiss  was  a  part 
of  the  proceeding. 

"  pR.  OntmiOy  Mf  kor*t$. 
Gbu.  Af,  tiTf  tiep  b€  ready;  the  oaU  have  eaten  <A«  horeet.*' 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

This  is,  perhaps,  merely  a  slip  of  Grumio's,  arising  from 
fright  and  flurry.  It  is  said,  however,  that  there  is  a  ludicrous 
expression,  applied  to  horses  which  have  stayed  so  long  in  a 
plsce  as  to  have  eaten  more  than  they  are  worth,  that  "  their 
heads  are  too  big  for  the  stable-door;"  and  Grumio,  in  the 
ume  satirical  spirit,  may  mean  to  inlier  that  the  oats,  being 
of  more  account  than  the  horses,  have  swallowed  up  their 
worth.  The  following  is  the  corresponding  passage  from  the 
older  play.  The  dialogue  is  between  Ferando  (Petruchio) 
snd  Bander  (Grumio) : — 

"  Fer.  Tut,  Kate,  I  tell  thee  we  must  needs  go  home. 
Villain,  hast  thoa  saddled  my  horse  f 

SttH.  Which  hone  f  yourcurtalf 

Fer.  Zounds ;  you  slave,  stand  you  prating  here  ! 
Ssddle  the  bay  gelding  for  your  mistress. 

Kate,  Not  for  me,  for  I  will  not  go. 

Sau.  The  ostler  will  not  let  me  have  him;  you  owe  ten- 
pence  for  his  meat,  and  sixpence  for  stui&ng  my  mistress' 
laddle. 

Per.  Here,  villain,  go  pay  him  straight. 

San.  Shall  I  giwe  them  another  peek  of  lavender  7 

Fer.  Out,  slave,  and  briog  them  presently  to  the  door." 


"Fire^Jh-e;  eaet  on  no  water.** — Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  an  old  popular  catch,  consisting  of 
these  lines: — 

"  Sootland  bumeth,  Scotland  bumeth. 
Fire,  fire; — ^Fire,  fire; 
Cast  on  some  more  water." 

"  Jadt  boyi  ho  ftoy/"— Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

These  words  are  the  commencement  of  the  following 
round  for  four  voices,  published  in  a  musical  work  (1609), 
catiUed  "Pammkua,'*  tec.  :— 

"  Jacke  boy,  ho  boy,  newes  I 
The  cat  is  in  the  well : 
Let  us  ring  now  for  her  knell. 
Ding,  dong,  ding,  dong,  bell." 

"  Be  the  jacke  fair  within,  the  jille  fair  without,  the  earpete 
laid,  and  eaerytking  in  ortfcr/;*— Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

This  is  probably  a  play  upon  the  words  "Jack  and  Jill,** 
u  signifying  two  drinking  measures,  as  well  as  men  and  maid 
servants.  The  Jacks  are  said  to  have  been  made  of  leather ; 
the  JiUs  of  metal.  The  "carpets"  mentioned  in  the  text 
vere  used  for  tables,  not  for  floors. 

"  Where  are  thote — Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 
Soud,  eomd,  soudf  eoud  /"—Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

The  words  in  the  last  line  are  plausibly  supposed  to  be 
coined  by  the  poet,  to  express  the  exclamations  made  by  a 
person  heated  and  ISatigued. 


"  It  IMS  tke  friar  of  ordere  grey, 
At  he  forth  walhid  on  hU  way."— Act  IV..  Scene  I. 

These  lines,  and  those  that  shortly  precede  them  in  the 
text,  "  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led,"  are  no  doubt  scraps 
of  some  ancient  ballad.  There  are  many  such  dispersed 
through  Shakspere's  plays.  Dr.  Percy  has  cleverly  availed 
himself  of  some  of  them  in  the  following  piece  of  *'  modem 
Gothic,"  entitled  "  Thx  Frxab  of  Oboxm  G&xt." 

It  was  a  Friar  of  orders  grey. 

Walked  forth  to  tell  his  beads ; 
And  he  met  with  a  lady  fkir. 

Clad  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds. 

Now,  heaven  thee  save,  thou  reverend  friar ; 

I  pray  thee  tell  to  me 
If  ever,  at  your  holy  shrine 

My  true-love  thou  did  see. 

And  how  should  I  your  trae-love  know 

From  any  other  one  ? 
O,  by  his  cockle-hat  and  stafi*, 

And  by  his  sandal-ehoon. 

The  holy  fkther  thus  replied : 

O  lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone ; 
And  at  his  head  a  green  grass  tur^ 

And  at  his  heels  a  stone. 

Weep  no  more,  lady ;  lady,  weep  no  more, 

Thy  sorrow  is  in  vain ; 
For  violets  plucked,  the  sweetest  showers 

Will  ne'er  ncuke  grow  again. 

Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  rest  awhile. 

Beneath  yon  cloister  wall ; 
See  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  wind, 

And  driasling  rain  doth  fall. 

O  stay  me  not,  thou  holy  friar, 

O  stay  me  not,  I  pray ; 
No  drissling  rain  that  fUls  on  me 

Can  waA  my  fkult  away. 

"  At  laet  I  epied 

An  ancient  ai^el  coming  down  the  hill.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

This  phrase  was  equivalent  to  the  "  good  soul"  of  the 
present  day,  signifying  one  of  an  easy,  unsuspicious  disposi- 
tion. Cotgrave  thus  explains  the  term :  "  An  old  angel,— 
by  meUphor,  a  fellow  of  th'  old,  sound,  honest,  worthie 
stamp." 

"  But  J,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, 
Kor  never  needed  that  I  ehould  entreat." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  8. 

It  is  broadly  sUted,  by  an  intelligent  contemporary,  that 
the  second  of  the  lines  here  quoted  "is  omitted  in  every 
edition  of  Shakspere  of  the  present  century— large  or  small- 
dear  or  cheap — edited  or  not  edited.  We  have  taken  some 
pains,"  the  writer  continues,  "to  trace  the  origin  of  this 
typographical  blunder,  and  find  that  the  line  was  first  left 
out  in  Reed's  edition,  of  1803.  This,  being  the  standard 
edition,  has  f^imished  the  text  of  every  succeeding  one."— In 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
our  contemporary's  accuracy  respecting  the  point  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  as  he  so  emphatically  uses  the  word  every  (the 
italic  character  is  not  ours),  it  is  but  fair  towards  others  to 
state  that  a  copy  called  "  The  London  Stage  Edition"  (1  vol., 
Sherwood,  1825),  contains  the  line  referred  to.  This  edition 
is  printed  with  considerable  accuracy  (by  Gye  and  Balne), 
and  embraces  a  well-selected  body  of  Prolegomena. 

The  unlucky  line, 

"  Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat,** 

will  also  be  found  in  a  handsome  edition  in  14  vols.,  edited 
by  Manley  Wood,  A.M.,  and  published  by  Kearsley,  in  1806. 
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NOTE& 


Amid  the  Tut  number  of  veraioni  that  have  been  Inued 
aince  Reed's,  there  are  probably  others  in  which  the  pas- 
sage would  be  found  entire ;  but  we  have  not  pursued  the 
inquiry  in  a  carping  spirit  The  instances  quoted  fell  under 
our  notice  without  seeking:  in  various  other  editions  of  the 
present  century,  we  have  certainly  observed  the  asserted 
imperfection. 

"  Tell  me,  eweei  Kaie,  and  Ml  me  irulp  too, 
HoMt  Mom  hekeld  a  freAer  gentlewoman  t " 

Act  IV.,  Scene  5. 
One  of  the  best  passages  in  the  older  play  is  that  which 
corresponds  to  the  scene  above  quoted  from ;  it  is  therefore 
■ubjoined : — 

"  Fer.  Fair,  lovely  maiden,  young  and  affable, 
More  clear  of  hue  and  far  more  beautiful 
Than  precious  sardonyx,  or  purple  rocks 
Of  amethysts,  or  glittering  hyacinth ; 
More  amiable  far  than  is  the  plain 
Where  glittering  Cepherus,  in  silver  bowers, 
Gazeth  upon  the  giant,  Andromede : 
Sweet  Kate,  entertain  this  lovely  woman. 

Kate.  Fair,  lovely  lady,  bright  and  crystalline. 
Beauteous  and  stately  as  the  eye-trained  bird ; 
As  glorious  as  the  morning  washed  with  dew. 
Within  whose  eyes  she  takes  her  dawning  beams. 
And  golden  summer  sleeps  upon  thy  cheeks : 
Wrap  up  thy  radiations  in  some  cloud, 
Lest  that  thy  beauty  make  this  stately  town 
Inhabitable,  like  the  burning  cone, 
With  sweet  reflections  of  thy  lovely  face." 


"  A  eearlet  cloak  I  and  a  copatain  hat  I** — Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

The  last  article  is  the  conical  or  augar-loaf  hat,  once  so 
much  in  vogue.  Stubbs  says  (1595),  "  Sometimes  they  use 
them  sharpe  on  the  crowne,  pearking  up  like  the  spear  or 
shaft  of  a  steeple,  standing  a  quarter  of  a  yard  above  the 
crowns  of  their  heads.*'  ^ 

"  HoE.  Now  go  thp  waye,  thou  JUut  tamed  a  cursed  threw. 
Lvc.  'Tit  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  the  will  be  tamed  to." 

Act  v.,  Scene  2. 

From  this  couplet  (which  was  no  doubt  intended  for  a 
rhyming  one),  as  also  Arom  a  similar  one  in  the  same  act,  it 
appears  that  the  word  threw  was  formerly  pronounced  sArov. 


As  Shakspere  unfortunately  seems  to  have  dropped  Sly 
altogether  after  the  first  act,  we  subjoin  the  termination  of 
his  adventure  ttoim  the  older  play : — 

"  Then  enter  two,  bearing  of  Slix  in  hit  own  apparel  again, 
and  leave  him  where  they  found  Aim,  and  then  go  out :  then 
entert  the  Tapster. 

Tap.  Now  that  the  darksome  night  is  overpast. 
And  dawning  day  appeari  in  crystal  sky. 
Now  must  I  haste  abroad:  but  soft,  who's  this? 
What,  Slie  f   O  wondrous  I  hath  he  lain  here  all  night? 
I'll  wake  him:  I  think  he's  starved  by  this, 
But  that  his  belly  was  so  stuffed  with  ale. 
What  now,  Slie,  awake,  for  shame. 

Slie.  Sim,  give's  some  more  wine.     What,  all  players 
gone  f  Am  not  I  a  lord  f 

Tap.  A  lord,  with  a  murrain:  come,  art  thou  drunken 
still  r 


Biie.  Who's  this?  Tapster  I  O  Lord,  airrah,  I  have  had 
the  bravest  dream  to-night  that  ever  thou  heard'sC  in  all  thy 
life. 

Tap.  Yea,  marry;  but  yon  had  best  get  you  home. 
For  your  wile  will  curse  you  for  dreaming  here  to-night. 

Slie.  Will  ahef  I  know  pow  how  to  tame  a  shrew.  I 
dreamt  upon  it  all  this  night  till  now,  and  thou  hast  waked 
me  out  of  the  best  dream  that  ever  I  had  in  my  life.  But 
I  '11  to  my  wife,  and  tame  her  too,  if  she  anger  me. 

Tap.  Nay,  tarry,  Slie,  for  111  go  home  with  thee. 
And  hear  the  rest  that  thou  hast  dreamt  to-night." 


SIy*s  adventure  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
"The  Sleeper  Awakened,"  in  "Thb  Aeabiak  Nights;" 
but  its  immediate  origin  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing story  from   Goulart's  "  Abkikabui   awo  Mxmo- 

BABLB  HlSTOBIXS  :"— 

Philip,  called  the  Good,  Duke  of  Buigundy,  in  the 
memory  of  our  ancestors,  being  at  Bruzelles  with  his  court, 
and  walking  one  night  after  supper  through  the  streets, 
accompanied  with  some  of  his  favourites,  he  found  lying 
upon  the  stones  a  certain  artisan  that  was  very  drunk,  and 
that  slept  soundly.  It  pleased  the  Prince,  in  this  artisan,  to 
make  trial  of  the  vanity  of  our  life,  whereof  he  had  before 
discoursed  with  his  familiar  friends.  He,  therefore,  caused 
this  sleeper  to  be  taken  up,  and  carried  into  his  palace.  He 
commands  him  to  be  laid  in  one  of  the  richest  beds ;  a  rich 
nightcap  to  be  given  him ;  his  foul  shirt  to  be  taken  off.  and 
to  have  another  put  on  him  of  fine  holland.  When  as  this 
drunkard  had  digested  his  wine  and  began  to  awake,  behold 
there  comes  about  his  bed  pages  and  grooms  of  the  Duke's 
chamber,  who  draw  the  curtaina,  and  make  many  courtesies, 
and,  being  bareheaded,  ask  him  if  it  please  him  to  rise,  and 
what  apparel  it  would  please  htm  to  pnt  on  that  day.  They 
bring  him  rich  apparel.  This  new  Monsieur,  amaaed  at  auch 
courtesy,  and  doubting  whether  he  dreamed  or  waked,  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  dressed,  and  led  out  of  the  chamber. 
There  came  noblemen,  which  saluted  him  with  ali  honour, 
and  conduct  him  to  the  mass,  where,  with  great  ceremoBy, 
they  give  him  the  book  of  the  Gospel,  and  Pize  to  Uss,  as 
they  did  usually  to  the  Duke.  From  the  mass  they  bring 
him  back  unto  the  palace;  he  washes  his  hands,  and  sits 
down  at  the  table  well  furnished. 

After  dinner,  the  great  chamberlain  commanda  cards 
to  be  brou^t,  with  a  great  sum  of  money.  This  Duke  in 
imagination  plays  with  the  chief  of  the  court.  Then  they 
carry  him  to  walk  in  the  garden,  and  to  hunt  the  hare,  and 
to  hawk.  They  bring  him  back  unto  the  palace,  where  he 
sups  in  state.  Candles  being  lighted,  the  musicians  begin 
to  play;  and,  the  tables  taken  away,  the  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen  fell  to  dancing.  Then  they  played  a  fOeatant 
comedy:  after  which  followed  a  banquet,  whereat  they  had 
presently  store  of  ipocras  and  precious  wine,  with  all  sorts 
of  confitures,  to  this  Prince  of  the  new  impression ;  ao  as  he 
was  drunk,  and  fell  soundly  asleep.  Thereupon  the  Duke 
commanded  that  he  should  be  diaxobed  of  all  hia  rich  attire. 
He  was  put  into  his  old  rags,  and  carried  into  the  same 
place  where  he  had  been  found  the  ni^t  before ;  where  he 
apent  that  night. 

Being  awake  in  the  morning,  he  began  to  remember 
what  had  happened  before:  he  knew  not  whether  it  were 
true  indeed,  or  a  dieam  that  had  troubled  his  brain.  But,  in 
the  end,  after  many  disoouzaea,  he  concludes  that  all  was 
but  a  dream  that  had  happened  unto  him ;  and  eo  enter- 
tained hia  wife,  his  children,  and  his  neighbours,  without 
any  other  apprehension. 
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CTORY  TO  A 


HE  fact  is  certain — Homer  sometimes  nods,  and  Shakspere  now  and  then  indulges 
in  his  "  forty  winks."  Yet  even  in  slumber  the  milder  rays  of  intellect  illu- 
mine their  revelations;  and  we  ought  to  wonder  that  such  colossal  faculties 
so  seldom  need  a  brief  repose,  rather  than  complain  that  they  follow  the 
universal  law  of  immortality,  and  cannot  be  kept  incessantly  on  the  stretch. 

It  is  with  this  feeling — surely  at  the  least  excusable — that  we  approach  the 
minor  Shaksperian  dramas;  anxious  to  place  their  merits  in  the  most  favour- 
able position,  and  somewhat  pertinaciously  inclined  to  explain  away  defects 
which  no  amount  of  grateful  scepticism  will  prevent  us  from  perceiving.  If 
we  are  told,  for  instance,  that  the  Dromios,  in  the  play  before  us,  are  charge- 
able with  sundry  woful  puns  and  coarse  allusions,  the  apology  spontaneously 
suggests  itself, — "  That  is  true ;  but  then,  consider  the  license  of  the  age ; 
their  station  in  society ;  what  a  number  of  good  things  are  mingled  with  the 
bad;  how  many  of  the  bad  may  have  been  foisted  into  the  genuine  text; 
but  above  all  (for  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  Shakspere's  characters  other  than 
as  actual  beings),  consider  what  droll  good-humoured  mortals  these  Dromios 
are; — a  condition  of  blood  that  prevents  them  from  withholding  even  the 
poorest  comical  fancy  that  may  tickle  the  hearer  for  the  moment,  however  it 
may  damage  their  reputation  as  wits,  when  put  upon  paper."  In  real  life, 
amiable  fellows  of  the  brightest  faculties  will  sometimes  utter  what  they 
perfectly  well  know  to  be  atrocious  absurdities,  critically  considered,  from 
the  mere  love  of  fun,  and  a  generous  disregard  of  what  more  prudent  wags 
would  deem  their  personal  pretensions.  Charles  Lamb  appears  to  have  been 
a  prodigal  of  tliis  description ;  and  Shakspere  doubtless  was  another  in  his 
private  capacity,  as  he  was  occasionally  too  much  so  (let  us  candidly  admit 
it)  in  his  public  one  of  a  dramatist 

Thus  much  granted,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  continue  a  notice  of 
the  present  play  in  a  tone  of  apology.  If  we  cannot  call  it  in  the  highest  sense,  what  it  calls  itself,  a 
"Comedy,"  it  is  certainly  the  nonpareil  of  farces;  and  although  probably  a  very  early  production, 
much  of  the  matter,  both  humorous  and  poetic,  would  not  have  been  unworthy  of  the  writer's  brighter 
day.  The  opening  dialogue  between  JEgeon  and  the  Duke,  forms  an  admirable  introduction  to  the 
subsequent  scenes  of  systematic  coniusion ;  it  places  a  clue  in  the  hand  of  the  reader  that  guides  him 
joyously  through  the  labyrinth  of  cross  purposes  that  from  first  to  last  involves  and  baffles  the  active 
though  unconscious  agents  in  the  turmoil.  These  perplexities  tell  excellently  in  representation.  The 
varieties  of  voice,  &c.  that  necessarily  exist  between  the  representatives  of  the  respective  twins,  render 
the  whole  plot  obvious  to  the  spectator ;  while  moderate  resemblances  of  person,  with  the  assistance  of 
similar  dresses,  are  sufficient  to  make  him  put  faith  in  the  general  mystification ;  it  not  being  painfully 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  victims  of  the  spell  may  not  be  quite  so  quicksighted  as  ourselves. 

A  nice  observer  will  detect  difierences  of  temperament  in  the  Dromios;  and  still  more  clearly  in 
the  superior  Brothers.  The  female  characters,  also,  though  not  of  the  strongest  cast,  are  sweetly  discri- 
minated. And  here  we  cannot  but  do  justice  to  the  respect  that  Shakspere  invariably  exhibits  for 
the  higher  points  of  morality  and  social  feeling :  the  Brother  exhibits  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
the  blandishments  which  the  Wife  seems  anxious  to  lavish  upon  him,  on  the  supposition  that  he  is 
her  husband.  It  is  this  wholesome  reverence  for  substantial  decency  which,  in  despite  of  his  occasional 
indecorums,  has  efi^tively  co-operated  even  with  his  boundless  genius  to  keep  Shakspere  continually 
fresh  and  welcome  in  the  hearts  and  eyes  of  his  countrymen — and  countrywomen.  And  it  is  the  want 
of  this  same  soul  of  purity  which—notwithstanding  their  brilliant  fimcies,  and  the  galvanising  effi>rts 
of  laborious  commentators — has  condemned  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors  to  hopeless 
and  deserved  obscurity. 

The  "Comedy  of  Errors"  is  doubtless  founded  on  the  "MENiCcuMi"  of  Plautus;  it  was  first 
published  in  the  original  folio. 
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ScKKE  t._^  Baa  in  lie  Dukb'i  PiUaee. 
fn/CT-Dui 

Mge.  Proceed,  Solinui,  to  procure  mj  fall, 
And,  bjr  the  doom  of  death,  eod  woei  and  «1L 

Dvki.  Merchant  of  Syracuia,  plead  no  more; 
I  am  not  partial  to  intringe  oui  lawi : 
The  cDmity  and  ditcord  which  of  late 
Sprung  from  the  rancorout  outrage  of  your  duke 
To  merchaDti,  our  well^ealing  cotuitrymen, 
Who,  wanting  gildera  to  redeem  their  live*. 
Hare  lealed  hit  rigoroiu  statutei  with  their  bloods, 
Etdudei  all  pity  from  our  threatening  looks. 


For,  aincB  the  mortal  and  inteiline  jan 

Tirixt  thf  sedltioui  countrymen  and  ui, 

It  hath  in  «olemn  synods  been  decreed, 

Both  by  the  Sytacutans  and  ourtelvc s, 

To  admit  no  Irafiic  to  our  advene  towna : 

Nay,  more. 

If  any,  bom  at  Epbeius,  be  Been 

Ac  any  Syracuian  marts  and  fairs ; 

Again,  If  any  Syracusan  bom 

Come  to  the  Bay  of  Ephetus,  he  diet, 

Hia  goods  confiscate  to  the  duke's  dispose ; 

Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied. 

To  quit  tlie  penalty,  and  to  ransom  him. 

Thy  subsiance,  valued  at  the  highest  rote. 


ACT    I. 


COMEDY   OF   ERRORS. 


SCENE  I. 


Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks ; 
Therefore,  hy  law  thou  art  condemned  to  die. 

Mgc,  Yet  thig  my  comfort ;  when  your  words 
are  done, 
My  woes  end  likewise  with  the  evening  sun. 

Duke.  Well,  Syracusan,  say,  in  hrief,  the  cause 
Why  thou  departedst  from  thy  native  home ; 
And  for  what  cause  thou  camest  to  Ephesus. 

Mge.   A  heavier  task  could  not  have  heen 
imposed, 
Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable : 
Yet,  that  the  world  may  witness  that  my  end 
Was  wrought  hy  nature,  not  by  vile  offence, 
I  *11  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave. 
In  S3rracusa  was  I  bom ;  and  wed 
Unto  a  woman  happy  but  for  me, 
And  by  me  too,  had  not  our  hap  been  bad. 
With  her  I  lived  in  joy ;  our  wealth  increased. 
By  prosperous  voyages  I  often  made 
To  Epidamnum,  till  my  factor's  death. 
And  the  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left, 
Drew  me  from  kind  embracements  of  my  spouse; 
From  whom  my  absence  was  not  six  months  old. 
Before  herself  (almost  at  fainting  under 
The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear) 
Had  made  provision  for  her  following  me. 
And  soon  and  safe  arrived  where  I  was. 
There  she  had  not  been  long  but  she  became 
A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons ; 
And,  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the  other 
As  could  not  be  distinguished  but  by  names. 
That  very  hour,  and  in  the  self-same  inn, 
A  poor  mean  woman  was  delivered 
Of  such  a  burden,  male  twins,  both  alike : 
Those  (for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor) 
I  bought,  and  brought  up  to  attend  my  sons. 
My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys. 
Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return : 
Unwilling  I  agreed ;  alas !  too  soon. 
We  came  aboard : 

A  league  from  Epidamnum  had  we  sailed 
Before  the  always-wind-obeying  deep 
Gave  any  tragic  instance  of  our  harm : 
But  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope ; 
For  what  obscured  light  the  heavens  did  grant 
Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds 
A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death ; 
Which  though  myself  would  gladly  have  em- 
braced, 
Yet  the  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife, 
Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  must  come. 
And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes. 
That  mourned  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear, 
Forced  me  to  seek  delays  for  them  and  me. 
And  this  it  was, — for  other  means  was  none : 
Tlie  sailors  sought  for  safety  by  our  boat. 
And  left  tlie  ship,  then  sinking-ripe,  to  us : 


My  wife,  more  careful  for  the  latter-bom. 
Had  fastened  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast, 
Such  as  seafaring  men  provide  for  storms ; 
To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound, 
Whilst  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other. 
The  children  thus  disposed,  my  wife  and  I, 
Fixing  our  eyes  on  whom  our  care  was  fixed. 
Fastened  ourselves  at  either  end  the  mast ; 
And  floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream. 
Were  carried  towards  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 
At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth, 
Dispersed  those  vapours  that  offended  us ; 
And,  by  the  benefit  of  his  wished  light, 
The  seas  waxed  calm,  and  we  discovert 
Two  ships  from  far  making  amain  to  us ; 
Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epidaurus  this : 
But  ere  they  came, — O,  let  me  say  no  more ! 
Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before. 

Dake,  Nay,  forward,  old  man,  do  not  break  off 
so: 
For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee. 

^ge,  O,  had  the  gods  done  so,  1  had  not  now 
Worthily  termed  them  merciless  to  us ! 
For,  ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  five  leagues, 
We  were  encountered  by  a  mighty  rock ; 
Which  being  violently  borne  upon. 
Our  helpful  ship  was  splitted  in  the  midst. 
So  that,  in  this  unjust  divorce  of  us, 
Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike 
What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for. 
Her  part,  poor  soul !  seeming  as  burdened 
With  lesser  weight,  but  not  with  lesser  woe, 
Was  carried  with  more  speed  before  the  wind ; 
And  in  our  sight  they  three  where  taken  up 
By  fishermen  of  Corinth,  as  we  thought 
At  length,  another  ship  had  seized  on  us; 
And,  knowing  whom  it  was  their  hap  to  save. 
Gave  helpful  welcome  to  their  shipwrecked  guests; 
And  would  have  reft  the  fishers  of  their  prey, 
Had  not  their  bark  been  very  slow  of  sail, 
And  therefore  homeward  did  they  bend  their 

course. — 
Thus  have  you  heard  me  severed  from  my  bliss; 
That  by  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolonged. 
To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps. 

Duke.  And,  for  the  sake  of  them  thou  sorrowest 
for. 
Do  me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  fiill 
What  hath  befallen  of  them  and  tliee,  till  now. 

JEgp..  My  youngest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  care. 
At  eighteen  years  became  inquisitive 
After  his  brother ;  and  imp6rtuned  me 
That  his  attendant  (for  hb  case  was  like, 
Reft  of  his  brother,  but  retained  his  name) 
Might  bear  him  company  in  the  quest  of  him : 
Whom  whilst  I  laboured  of  a  love  to  see, 
I  hazarded  the  loss  of  whom  I  loved. 
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Fi?e  summera  have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia, 
And,  coasting  homeward,  came  to  Ephesus, 
Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loath  to  leave  unsought 
Or  that  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 
But  here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life ; 
And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death, 
Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live. 

Duke.  Hapless  iEgeon,  whom  the  fates  have 
marked 
To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap ! 
Now,  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  our  laws. 
Against  my  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity. 
Which  princes,  would  they,  may  not  disannul. 
My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee. 
But  though  thou  art  adjudged  to  the  death. 
And  passM  sentence  may  not  be  recalled 
But  to  our  honour's  great  disparagement, 
Yet  will  I  favour  thee  in  what  I  can : 
Therefore,  merchant,  I'll  limit  thee  this  day 
To  seek  thy  help  by  beneficial  help : 
Try  all  the  friends  thou  hast  in  Ephesus ; 
Beg  thou  or  borrow  to  make  up  the  sum, 
And  live ;  if  not,  then  thou  art  doomed  to  die. — 
Gaoler,  take  him  to  thy  custody. 

Croo^  I  will,  my  lord. 

i%e.  Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  iEgeon  wend, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end.      [^Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — A  pubKe  Place. 

Enter  Ahtipholus  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  and 

a  Merchant 

Mer.  Therefore,  give  out  you  are  of  Epidam- 
num, 
Lest  that  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate. 
This  very  day,  a  Syracusan  merchant 
Is  apprehended  for  arrival  here ; 
And  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life. 
According  to  the  statute  of  the  town. 
Dies  ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west 
There  is  your  money  that  I  had  to  keep. 

ArU.  S,  Go,  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we 
host, 
And  stay  there,  Dromio,  till  I  come  to  thee. 
Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time : 
Till  that,  I  '11  view  the  manners  of  the  town, 
Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings. 
And  then  return  and  sleep  within  mine  inn ; 
For  with  long  travel  I  am  stifi*  and  weary. 
Get  thee  away. 

Dro,  S.  Many  a  man  would  take  you  at  your 
word, 
And  go  indeed,  having  so  good  a  mean.    [£xi7. 

Ant.  S.  A  trusty  villain,  sir,  that  very  oft, 


When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy. 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jests. 
What,  will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town. 
And  then  go  to  my  inn  and  dine  with  me  ? 

Mer.  I  am  invited,  sir,  to  certain  merchants. 
Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit ; 
I  crave  your  pardon.     Soon  at  five  o'clock. 
Please  you,  I  'II  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart. 
And  afterward  consort  you  till  bedtime ; 
My  present  business  calls  me  from  you  now. 

Ant.  S.  Farewell  till  then :  I  will  go  lose  myself. 
And  wander  up  and  down,  to  view  the  city. 

Mer.  Sir,  I  commend  you  to  your  own  content 

[£«/. 

Ant.  S.  He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own 
content. 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get. 
I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water. 
That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop ; 
Who,  falling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth. 
Unseen,  inquisitive,  confounds  himself: 
So  I,  to  find  a  mother  and  a  brother. 
In  quest  of  them,  unhappy,  lose  myself. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus. 

Here  comes  the  almanack  of  my  true  date. — 
What  now?    How  chance  thou  art  returned  so 
soon? 

Dro.  E.  Returned  so  soon !  rather  approached 
too  late: 
The  capon  bums,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit ; 
The  clock  has  strucken  twelve  upon  the  bell, 
My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  clieek : 
She  is  so  hot  because  the  meat  is  cold ; 
The  meat  is  cold  because  you  come  not  home ; 
You  come  not  home  because  you  have  no  stomach ; 
You  have  no  stomach,  having  broke  your  fast ; 
But  we,  that  know  what 't  is  to  fast  and  pray. 
Are  penitent  for  your  default  to-day. 

Ant.  S.  Stop  in  your  wind,  sir :  tell  me  this, 
I  pray ; 
Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you? 

Dro.  E.  O !  sixpence,  that  I  had  o'  Wednesday 
last 
To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress'  crupper : 
The  saddler  had  it,  sir,  I  kept  it  not. 

Ant.  S.  I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now : 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money? 
We  being  strangers  here,  how  dar'at  thou  trust 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody  ? 

Dro.  E.  I  pray  you,  jest,  sir,  as  you  sit  at  dinner : 
I  from  my  mistress  come  to  you  in  post ; 
If  I  return,  I  shall  be  post  indeed ; 
For  she  will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate. 
Methinks  your  maw,  like  mine,  should  be  your 

clock. 
And  strike  you  home  without  a  messenger. 
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Aai.  S.  Come,  Dromio,  come,  these jesU  are  out 
arieamni 
Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  thia : 
Where  ii  the  gold  I  gave  in  charge  to  thee  1 

Dro.  E.  To  me,  sir?  whj  you  gave  no  gold 


irlinave;  have  done  your 


Ant.  S.  Come  on,  i 
fooliihnew. 
And  tell  me  how  thou  haet  disposed  thy  charge. 

Dro.  E.  My  charge  was  but  to  fetch  you  from 
the  mart 
Home  to  your  house,  the  Ph<Enii,  sir,  to  dinner; 
My  mistress  and  her  sister  stay  for  you. 

Anl.  S.  Nov,  aa  I  am  a  Christian,  answer  me. 
In  what  safe  place  you  have  bestowed  my  money  j 
Or  I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours. 
That  stands  on  tricks  when  1  am  undisposed : 
Where  is  the  thousand  marks  thou  hadst  of  me? 

Dro.  E.  1  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my 

Some  of  my  mistress'  marks  upon  my  shoulders. 
But  not  B  thousand  marks  between  you  both. 
If  I  should  pay  your  worship  those  again, 
Perchance  you  will  not  bear  them  patiently. 


Aal.  S.  Thy  mistress'  marks  I  what  miitrefl, 

slave,  hast  thout 

Dro.  E.  Your  worship's  wife,  my  mistress  at 

the  Phmnix ; 

She  that  doth  fast  till  you  come  home  to  dinner, 

And  prays  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  S.  What,  wilt  thou  flout  me  thus  unto  my 

Being  forbid  t    There,  take  yon  that,  sir  knave. 

Dro.  E.  What  mean  you,  sir!  for  God's  sake, 
hold  your  bands ; 
Nay,  an  you  will  not,  sir,  1 11  take  my  heels. 

[Ezil. 

Ant.  S.  Upon  my  life,  by  some  device  or  other. 
The  villain  is  o'er-raught  of  aU  my  money. 
They  say  this  town  is  fiill  of  cozenage ; 
As,  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind, 
'   Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body. 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  liberties  of  sui : 
If  it  prove  so,  I  will  begone  the  sooner. 
I  'II  to  the  Centaur,  to  go  seek  this  slave; 
I  greatly  fear  my  money  b  not  safe.  [£ni. 
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Scene  I. — J  public  Place. 

Enter  Aoriana  and  Luciana. 

Adr,  Neither  my  husband  nor  the  slave  re- 
turned. 
That  in  such  haste  I  sent  to  seek  his  master  I 
Sure,  Luciana,  it  is  two  o'clock. 

Xtfc.  Perhaps  some  merchant  hath  invited  him, 
And  from  the  mart  he 's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner. 
Good  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret : 
A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty : 
Time  is  their  master ;  and,  when  they  see  time. 
They  'U  go  or  come :  if  so,  be  patient,  sister. 

Adr.  Why  should  their  liberty  than  ours  be 
more? 

Luc,  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o'  door. 

Adr.  Look,  when  1  serve  him  so,  he  takes  it  ill. 

Ltie,  O,  know  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 

Adr,  There 's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so. 

Ztfc.  Why,headstrong  liberty  is  lashed  with  woe. 
There 's  nothing  situate  under  heaven's  eye 
Bat  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky : 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls, 
Are  their  males'  subject,  and  at  their  controls : 
Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these. 
Lords  of  the  wide  world  and  wild  watery  seas, 
Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls. 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls. 
Are  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords : 
Then  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords. 

Adr.  This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

Lue,  Not  this,  but  troubles  of  the  marriage-bed. 

Adr.  But,  were  you  wedded,  you  would  bear 
some  sway. 

Lve.  Ere  I  learn  love,  I  *11  practise  to  obey. 

Adr.  How  if  your  husband  start  some  other 
where  ? 

Luc.  Till  he  come  home  again,  I  would  forbear. 

Adr.  Patience  unmoved,  no  marvel  though  she 
pause; 
They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  cause. 
A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity, 
We  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry ; 


But  were  we  burdened  with  like  weight  of  pain. 
As  much  or  more  we  should  ourselves  complain : 
So  thou,  that  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee. 
With  urging  helpless  patience  wouldst  relieve  me : 
But  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft. 
This  fool-begged  patience  in  thee  will  be  left 
Luc.  Well,  I  will  marry  one  day,  but  to  try. 
Here  comes  your  man ;  now  is  your  husband  nigh. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus. 

Adr.  Say,  is  your  tardy  master  now  at  hand? 
Dro.  E.  Nay,  he  is  at  two  hands  with  me,  and 
that  my  two  ears  can  witness. 
Adr.  Say,  didst  thou  speak  with  him?  know'st 

thou  his  mind? 
Dro.  E.  Ay,  ay,  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine  ear. 
Beshrew  his  hand,  I  scarce  could  understand  it. 
Luc.  Spake  he  so  doubtfully  thou  couldst  not 
feel  his  meaning ! 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  he  struck  so  plainly  I  could  too 
well  feel  his  blows;  and  withal  so  doubtfully 
that  I  could  scarce  understand  them. 

Adr.  But  say,  I  pr'y  thee,  is  he  coming  home? 
It  seems  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife. 
Dro.  E.  Why,  mistress,  sure  my  master  is 

horn-mad ! 
Adr.  Horn-mad,  thou  villain? 
Dro.  E.  I  mean  not  cuckold-mad ;  but  sure 
he 's  stark  mad. 
When  I  desired  him  to  come  home  to  dinner. 
He  asked  me  for  a  thousand  marks  in  gold : 
"  'T  is  dinner-time,"  quoth  I ;  "  My  gold, "quoth  he : 
"Your  meat  doth  bum,"  quoth  I ;  "  My  gold," 

quoth  he : 
"  Will  you  come  home?"  quoth  I ;  "My  gold," 

quoth  he : 
"Where  is  the  thousand  marks  I  gave  thee, 

vUlain  ?" 
"The  pig,"  quoth  I,  "is  burned;"  "My  gold," 

quoth  he : 
"My  mistress,  sir,"  quoth  I;  "Hang  up  thy 

mistress ; 
I  know  not  thy  mistress ;  out  on  thy  mistress ! " 
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Luc.  Quoth  who? 
Dro,  E,  Quoth  my  master : 
"  I  know,'*  quoth  he,  "  no  house,  no  wife,  no 

mistress." 
So  that  my  errand,  due  unto  my  tongue, 
I  thank  him,  I  hare  home  upon  my  shoulders ; 
For,  in  conclusion,  he  did  beat  me  there. 

Adr.  Go  back  again,  thou  slave,  and  fetch  him 

home. 
Dro,  E.  Go  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten 
home? 
For  God's  sake,  send  some  other  messenger. 
/Idr,  Back,  slave,  or  I  will  break  thy  pate 

across. 
Dro,  E.  And  he  will  bless  that  cross  with  other 
beating : 
Between  you  I  shall  have  a  holy  head. 

/idr.  Hence,  prating  peasant;  fetch  thy  master 

homo. 
Dro.  E.  Am  I  so  round  with  you  as  you  with  me, 
That  like  a  football  you  do  spurn  me  thus  ? 
You  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither : 
If  I  last  in  this  service,  you  must  case  me  in 
leather.  [Exit. 

Luc.  Fie,  how  impatience  loureth  in  your  face ! 
jidr.  His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace. 
Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look ! 
Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took 
From  my  poor  cheek  ?  then  he  hath  wasted  it : 
Are  my  discourses  dull?  barren  my  wit? 
If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marred, 
Unkindness  blunts  it  more  than  marble  hard. 
Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affections  bait? 
That 's  not  my  fault,  he 's  master  of  my  state : 
What  ruins  are  in  me  that  can  be  found 
By  him  not  ruined  ?  then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures.     My  decayld  fair 
A  simny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair : 
But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale, 
And  feeds  from  home :  poor  I  am  but  his  stale. 
Luc.  Self-harming  jealousy !  fie,  beat  it  hence. 
jidr.  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs 
dispense. 
I  know  his  eye  doth  homage  other  where. 
Or  else  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here? 
Sister,  you  know  he  promised  me  a  chain ; — 
Would  that  alone  alone  he  would  detain, 
So  he  would  keep  fair  quarter  with  his  bed ! 
I  see,  the  jewel  best  enamelUd 
Will  lose  his  beauty ;  and  though  gold  'bides  still 
That  others  touch,  yet  often  touching  will 
Wear  gold :  and  so  no  man  that  hath  a  name, 
But  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame. 
Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye, 
I  '11  weep  what's  left  away,  and  weeping  die. 
Luc.  How  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy ! 

{^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  tame. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  The  gold  I  gave  to  Dromio  is  laid  up 
Safe  at  the  Centaur ;  and  the  heedful  slave 
Is  wandered  forth,  in  care  to  seek  me  out. 
By  computation,  and  mine  host's  report, 
I  could  not  speak  with  Dromio  since  at  first 
I  sent  him  from  the  mart :  see,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

How  now,  sir?  is  your  merry  humour  altered? 
As  you  love  strokes,  so  jest  with  me  again. 
You  know  no  Centaur  ?  you  received  no  gold  ? 
Your  mistress  sent  to  have  me  home  to  dinner  ? 
My  house  was  at  the  Phoenix?  Wast  thou  mad, 
That  thus  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  me  ? 
Dro.  S.  What  answer,  sir?  when  spake  I  such 

a  word? 
Ant.  S.  Even  now,  even  here,  not  half  an  hour 

since. 
Dro.  S.  I  did  not  see  you  since  you  sent  mc 
hence. 
Home  to  the  Centaur,  with  the  gold  you  gave  me. 
Ant.  S.  Villain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's  re- 
ceipt ; 
And  told'st  me  of  a  mistress  and  a  dinner ; 
For  which,  I  hope,  thou  felt'st  I  was  displeased. 
Dro.  S.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry  vein : 
What  means  this  jest  ?  I  pray  you,  master,  tell  me. 
Ant.  S,  Yea,  dost  thou  jeer,  and  flout  me  in  the 
teeth? 
Think'st  thou  I  jest?    Hold,  take  thou  that,  and 
that  {^Beating  him. 

Dro.  S.  Hold,  sir,  for  God's  sake :  now  your 
jest  is  earnest : 
Upon  what  bargain  do  you  give  it  me  ? 

Ant.  S.  Because  that  I  familiarly  sometimes 
Do  use  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you, 
Your  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love. 
And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  houn. 
When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport, 
But  creep  in  crannies  when  he  hides  his  beams. 
If  you  will  jest  with  me,  know  my  asp^t. 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks. 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce. 

Dro*  S.  Sconce,  call  you  it?  so  you  would 
leave  battering,  I  had  rather  have  it  a  head :  an 
you  use  these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce 
for  my  head,  and  ensconce  it  too,  or  elae  I  shall 
seek  my  wit  in  my  shoulders.     Bui  I  pray,  sir, 
why  am  I  beaten? 
Ant.  S.  Dost  thou  not  know  ? 
Dro.  S.  Nothing,  sir;  but  that  1  am  beaten. 
Ant,  S.  Shan  I  tell  you  why? 
Dro.  S.  Ay,  sir,  and  wherefore ;  for  they  say 
every  why  hatli  a  wherefore. 
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Dro.  S.  Marry,  air,  by  a  nde  U  plain  b>  the 

wherrfw.— 

plain  bald  pate  of  father  Time  himself. 

For  aging  it  the  second  time  to  me. 

Anl.  S.  Let's  hear  it. 

Dfo.  S.  Wm  there  ever  any  nun  thiu  beaten 

out  of  telwll, 

his  hair,  that  grows  bald  by  nature. 

rhyme  nor  reuon  7 

Dro.  S.  Yes,  to  pay  a  fine  for  his  periwig,  and 

WeU,  ur,  I  thenk  you. 

recover  the  loit  hair  of  another  man. 

^nl.  S.  Thank  me,  air!  for  what! 

Jnl.  S.  Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair, 

Dro.  S.  Manty,  sir,  for  thi>  wmething  that  you 

being,  as  it  is,  *o  plentiful  an  excrement? 

gave  me  for  nothing. 

Dro.  S.  Because  it  is  a  blessing  that  he  bestows 

jint.  S.  I  '11  make  you  amendi  next,  to  give 

on  beasts:  and  what  he  hath  acanted  men  in  hair, 

you  nothing  for  aometliing.    But  lay,  tir,  is  it 

he  bath  given  them  in  wit. 

!       dinner  timet 

AhI.  S.  Why,  but  there's  many  a  man  hath 

1          Dro.  S.  No,  air ;  I  think  the  meat  want*  that 

more  hair  than  wiu 

I  have. 

Dro.  S.  Not  a  man  of  tiioae  but  he  hath  the 

^Mt.  S.  In  good  time,  nr,  what'*  thatt 

wit  to  lose  his  hair. 

i>ro.  S.  Baiting. 

Anl.  S.  Why,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men 

A*l.  S.  Well,  air,  then  'twill  be  dry. 

plain  dealers  without  wit. 

Dn.  S.  If  it  be,  lir,  I  pray  you  eat  none  of  it. 

Dro.  S.  The  plainer  dealer,  the  tooner  lost: 

Ami.  S.  Your  reacon. 

yet  he  toseth  it  in  a  kind  of  jollity. 

Dro.  S.  Left  it  make  you  choleric,  and  pur- 

Jnt.S.  For  what  reason  t 

cliaae  me  another  dry  baiting. 

Dro.  S.  For  two ;  and  sound  one*  too. 

Ant  S,  Well,  air,  learn  to  jeat  in  good  time. 

yint.  S.  Nay,  not  sound,  I  pray  you. 

Tliere'a  a  time  for  all  thing*. 

Dro.  S.  Sure  ones,  then. 

Dro.  S.  I  durtt  haye  denied  that,  before  you 

Anl.  S.  Nay,  not  sure,  in  a  thing  fahdng. 

1       were  lo  choleric 

Dro.  S.  Certain  ones,  then. 

y1»t.S.  Bywliatnile,  8irt 

/int.  S.  Name  them. 
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Dro.  S.  The  one,  to  save  the  money  that  he 
spends  in  tiring :  the  oUier,  that  at  dinner  they 
should  not  drop  in  his  porridge. 

Ani.  S,  You  would  all  this  time  have  proved 
there  is  no  time  for  all  things. 

Dro.  S,  Marry,  and  did,  sir ;  namely,  e'en  no 
time  to  recover  hair  lost  hy  nature. 

AnL  S,  But  your  reason  was  not  suhstanttal 
why  there  is  no  time  to  recover. 

Dro,  S.  Thus  I  mend  it:  Time  himself  is  hald, 
and,  therefore,  to  the  world's  end  will  have  hald 
followers. 

Ant.  S,  I  knew  't  would  be  a  bald  conclusion. 
But  soft !  who  wafts  us  yonder  ? 

Enter  Adrian  a  and  Luciana. 

Adr.  Ay,  ay,  Antipholus,  look  strange,  and 

frown; 
Some  other  mistress  hath  thy  sweet  aspects : 
I  am  not  Adriana,  nor  thy  wife. 
The  time  was  once  when  thou  unurged  wouldst  vow 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear. 
That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye. 
That  never  touch  well-welcome  to  thy  hand. 
That  never  meat  sweet-savour'd  in  thy  taste, 
Unless  I  spake,  or  look'd,  or  touch'd,  or  carv'd 

to  thee. 
How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  oh,  how  comes  it. 
That  thou  art  then  estranged  from  thyself? 
Thyself  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me, 
That,  undividable,  incorporate. 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  self's  better  part 
Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  me ; 
For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  mayst  thou  fall 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulf, 
And  take  unmingled  thence  that  drop  again, 
Without  addition  or  diminishing, 
As  take  from  me  thyself,  and  not  me  too. 
How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 
Shouldst  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious? 
And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee. 
By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate  ? 
Wouldst  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me, 
And  hurl  the  name  of  husband  in  my  face. 
And  tear  the  stained  skin  off  my  harlot  brow. 
And  from  my  false  hand  cut  the  wedding-ring, 
And  break  it  with  a  deep-divorcing  vow  ? 
I  know  thou  canst ;  and,  therefore,  see  thou  do  it. 
I  am  possess'd  with  an  adulterate  blot ; 
My  blood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  lust : 
For  if  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 
I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh. 
Being  strumpeted  by  thy  contagion. 
Keep  then  fair  league  and  truce  with  thy  true  bed ; 
I  live  dis-stain'd,  thou  undishonour^d. 
Ant.  S.  Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame?  I  know 

you  not : 


In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old, 
As  strange  unto  your  town  as  to  your  talk ; 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scanned. 
Want  wit  in  all  one  word  to  understand. 

Lue.  Fie,  brother !  how  the  world  is  changed 
with  you ! 
When  were  you  wont  to  use  my  sister  thus? 
She  sent  for  you  by  Dromio  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  S.  By  Dromio? 

Dro.  S.  By  me? 

Adr.  By  thee;  and  this  thou  didst  return  from 
him, — 
That  he  did  buffet  thee,  and,  in  his  blows, 
Denied  my  house  for  his,  me  for  his  wife. 

Ant.  S.  Did  you  converse,  sir,  with  this  gen- 
tlewoman ? 
What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compAct? 

Dro.  S.  I,  sir?  I  never  saw  her  till  this  time. 

Ant.  S.  Villain,  thou  liest ;  for  even  her  very 
words 
Didst  thou  deliver  to  me  on  the  mart 

Dro,  S.  I  never  spake  with  her  in  all  my  life. 

Ant.  S.  How  can  she  thus,  then,  call  us  by 
our  names. 
Unless  it  be  by  inspiration  ? 

Adr.  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity 
To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave, 
Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood ! 
Be  it  my  wrong  you  are  from  me  exempt. 
But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt 
Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine : 
Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine ; 
Whose  weakness,  married  to  thy  stronger  state, 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate. 
If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross, 
Usurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  moss ; 
Who,  all  for  want  of  pruning,  with  intrusion 
Infect  thy  sap,  and  live  on  thy  confusion. 

Ant.  S.  To  me  she  speaks ;  she  moves  me  for 
her  theme : 
What,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dream? 
Or  sleep  I  now,  and  think  I  hear  all  this? 
What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss? 
Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
I  '11  entertain  the  offered  fallacy. 

Lue.  Dromio,  go  bid  the  servants  spread  for 
dinner. 

Dro.  S.  O,  for  my  beads !  I  cross  me  for  s 
sinner. 
This  is  the  fairy  land :  O,  spite  of  spites! 
We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  elvish  sprites : 
If  we  obey  them  not,  tliis  will  ensue. 
They  '11  suck  our  breath,  or  pinch  us  black  and 
blue. 

Lite.  Why  prat'st  thou  to  thyself,  and  answer'st 
not? 
Dromio,  thou  drone,  thou  snail,  tliou  slug,  thou  sot? 
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Dro*  S,  1  Bm  traniform^d,  master,  am  not  I  ? 

Ant  S.  I  think  thou  art,  in  mind,  and  so  am  I. 

Dro,  S.  Nay,  master,  both  in  mind  and  in  my 
shape. 

AnL  S,  Thou  hast  thine  own  form. 

Dro,  S,  No,  I  am  an  ape. 

Lue,  If  thou  art  changed  to  aught,  'tis  to  an  ass. 

Dro.  S.  Tis  true ;  she  rides  me,  and  I  long 
for  grass. 
Tis  so^  I  am  an  ass ;  else  it  could  never  be 
But  I  should  know  her  as  well  as  she  knows  me. 

Adr.  Come,  come,  no  longer  will  1  be  a  fool, 
To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep, 
Wfaibt  man  and  master  laugh  my  woes  to  scorn. 
Come,  sir,  to  dinner ;  Dromio,  keep  the  gate. 


Husband,  I  '11  dine  aboTe  with  you  to-day, 
And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks.^- 
Sirrah,  if  any  ask  you  for  your  nuuter, 
Say  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter.-— 
Come,  sister.— Dromio,  play  the  porter  well. 

AtU,  S,  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell  ? 
Sleeping  or  waking?  mad  or  well-advised? 
Known  unto  these,  and  to  myself  disguised  1 
I  '11  say  as  they  say,  and  pers^ver  so, 
And  in  this  mist  at  all  adventures  go. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  shall  I  be  porter  at  the  gate  ? 

Adr,  Ay;  and  let  none  enter,  lest  I  break 
your  pate. 

Lue.  Come,  come,  Antipholus,  we  dine  too 
late.  lExttaU. 


Scene  I. — A  puhUe  Place, 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  Dromio  vf 
Ephesns,  Anoblo,  and  Balthazar. 

Ant.  E.  Good  Signior  Angelo,  you  must  ex- 
cuse us  all ; 
My  wife  is  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  hours : 
Say  that  I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop. 
To  see  the  making  of  her  carkanet, 
And  that  to-morrow  you  will  bring  it  home. 
But  here's  a  villain  that  would  face  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart ;  and  that  I  beat  him. 
And  charged  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gold ; 
And  that  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  house : — 
Thou  drunkard,  thou,  what  didst  thou  mean  by  this  7 
Dro.  E.  Say  what  you  will,  sir,  but  I  know 
what  I  know ; 
That  you  beat  me  at  the  mart,  I  have  your  hand 

to  shew : 
If  the  skin  were  parchment,  and  the  blows  you 

gave  were  ink. 
Your  own  hand-writing  would  tell  you  what  I 
think. 
Ant.  E.  I  think  thou  art  an  ass. 
Dro.  E.  Marry,  so  it  doth  appear 

By  the  wrongs  I  sufier  and  the  blows  I  bear. 
I  should  kick,  being  kicked ;  and  being  at  that  pass, 


You  would  keep  from  my  heels,  and  beware  of 
an  ass. 
Ant.  E.  You  are  sad,  Signior  Balthazar :  pny 
God  our  cheer 
May  answer  my  good  will,  and  your  good  wel- 
come here. 
Bat.  I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  sir,  and  your 

welcome  dear. 
Ant.  E.  O,  Signior  Balthazar,  either  at  flesh 
or  fish, 
A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty 
dish. 
Bat.  Good  meat,  sir,  is  common ;  that  every 

churl  affords. 
Ant.  E.  And  welcome  more  common ;   for 

that 's  nothing  but  words. 
BaL  Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes  a 

merry  feast 
Ant.  E.  Ay,  to  a  niggardly  host,  and  more 
sparing  guest : 
But  though  my  cates  be  mean,  take  them  in  good 

part; 
Better  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  vrith  better 

heart 
But,  soft ;  my  door  is  locked.  Go  bid  them  let  us  in. 
Dro.  E.  Maud,  Bridget,  Marian,  Cicely,  Gil- 
lian, Jen' ! 
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Dro.  S.  [wilAin].  Mome,  malt-horae,  capon, 
coxcomb,  idiut,  palch! 
Either  get  thee  from  the  dcwr,  or  lit  down  at  the 

hatch  : 
Dost  thou  conjure  for  nenchea,  that  thou  call'st 

for  such  store, 
When  one  is  one  too  many  I    Go,  get  thee  from 
the  door. 
Z>ro.  £.  What  patch  is  made  our  porter?   My 

master  stays  in  tlie  streeL 
Dro.  S.  Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came, 

lest  he  catch  cold  on  's  feet. 
jtnl.  E.  Who  talks  within  theret  Ho,  open  the 


yon  II 

Ant.  E.   Wherefore!  for  my  dinnei;  I  have 

not  dined  to-day, 
Dro.  S,  Nor  to-day  here  you  must  not ;  come 

again  when  you  may. 
Ant.  E.   What  art  tliou  tliat  keep'st  me  out 

from  the  house  I  owe? 
Dro.  S.  The  porter  for  this  time,  air,  and  my 

name  is  Dromio. 
Dro.  E.  O  villain,  thou  hart  stolen  both  mioe 

office  and  my  name ; 
The  ODe  ne'er  got  me  credit;  the  other  micUe 


If  thou  hadst  been  Droroio  to-day  in  my  place. 
Thou  wouldst  have  changed  thy  face  for  a  name, 
or  thy  name  for  an  ass. 
Luce.  [vifAtn].  What  a  call  is  there !  Dromio, 

who  are  tho«e  at  the  gate? 
Dro.  E,  Let  my  master  in.  Luce. 
Luet.  Faith,  no ;  he  cornea  loo  lete ; 

And  so  teU  your  master. 

Dro.  E.  O  Lord,  1  mitst  laugh : 

HaTeatyouwithaproverb.— Shall  Isetin  my  staff? 
Luce.   Have  at  you  with  another:  that's, — 

When?  canyouteU; 
Dro.  S.   If  thy  name  he  called  Luce,  Luce, 

thou  hast  answered  him  well. 
A/ii.  B.  Do  you  bear,  you  million !  you  11  let 
u*  in,  I  hope ! 


Laet.  I  thought  to  have  asked  you. 

Dro.  S.  And  you  said,  no. 

Dro.  E.  So,  come,  help;   well  Kiuck;   there 

was  blow  for  blow. 
Atd.  E.  Thou  baggage,  let  me  in. 
Luet.  Can  you  tell  for  whose  sake ! 

Dro.  E.  Master,  knock  the  door  hard. 
Luce,  Let  him  knock  till  it  ache. 

AmI.  E.  You  '11  cry  for  this,  minion,  if  I  beat 

the  door  down. 
£iice.  What  needs  all  thit,  and  K  pur  of  stocks 


n  the  U 


n! 


A^.  [vnihki].  Who  is  that 
keeps  all  this  noise? 

Drt).  S.  By  my  troth,  your  town  is 
with  unruly  boys. 


the  door,  that 
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Ami,  E»  Are  yon  there,  wife?     You  might 

have  come  before. 
Air,  Your  wife,  nr  knave !  go,  get  you  from 

the  door. 
Dto.  E,  If  you  went  in  pain,  master,  this 

knave  would  go  sore. 
Af^,  Here  is  neither  cheer,  sir,  nor  welcome : 

we  would  fain  have  either. 
Bol,  In  debating  which  was  best,  we  shall 

part  with  neither. 
Dro,  E.  They  stand  at  the  door,  master ;  bid 

them  welcome  hither. 
Ant*  E,  There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that 

we  cannot  get  in. 
Dro,  E.  You  would  say  so,  master,  if  your 
garments  were  thin. 
Your  cake  here  is  warm  within ;  you  stand  here 

in  the  cold : 
It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck  to  be  so 
bought  and  sold. 
Ant.  E,  Go,  fetch  me  something,  I  H  break 

ope  the  gate. 
Dro,  S.  Break  any  breaking  here,  and  I  'II 

break  your  knave's  pate. 
Dro,  E,  A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you, 
sir ;  and  words  are  but  wind : 
Ay,  snd  break  it  in  your  face,  so  he  break  it  not 
behind. 
Dro,  S.  It  seems  thou  wantest  breaking :  out 

upon  thee,  hind  I 
Dro.  E.  Here's  too  much  "  out  upon  thee!" 

I  pray  thee,  let  me  in. 
Dro.  S.  Ay,  when  fowb  have  no  feathers,  and 

fish  have  no  fin. 
Ant.  E,  Well,  I  '11  break  in :  go,  borrow  me  a 

crow. 
Dro,  E,  A  crow  without  a  feather ;  master, 
mean  you  so? 
For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there 's  a  fowl  without  a 

feather: 
If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  we  'U  pluck  a  crow 
together. 
Ani.  E.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  fetch  me  an  iron 

crow. 
SoL  Have  patience,  sir ;  O,  let  it  not  be  so. 
Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation. 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
The  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 
Once,  this :  your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom. 
Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty. 
Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown ; 
And  doubt  not,  sir,  but  she  will  well  excuse 
^y  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made  against  you. 
Be  ruled  by  me ;  depart  in  patience. 
And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner : 
And,  about  evening,  come  yourself  alone. 
To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint. 


If  by  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in, 
Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day, 
A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  on  it ; 
And  that  supposed,  by  the  common  rout. 
Against  your  yet  ungali^d  estimation. 
That  may  with  foul  intrusion  enter  in 
And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead : 
For  slander  lives  upon  succession ; 
For  ever  housed  where  it  gets  possession. 
Ant,  E,  You  have  prevailed :  I  will  depart  in 

quiet ; 
And,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  merry. 
I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  discourse ; 
Pretty  and  witty ;  wild,  and  yet,  too,  gentle : 
There  will  we  dine.    This  woman  that  I  meah. 
My  wife  (but,  I  protest,  without  desert) 
Hath  oftentimes  upbraided  me  withal : 
To  her  will  we  to  dinner. — Get  you  home. 
And  fetch  the  chain ;  by  this,  I  know,  't  is  made : 
Bring  it,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Porcupine ; 
For  there 's  the  house :  that  chain  will  I  bestow 
(Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife) 
Upon  mine  hostess  tliere.    Good  sir,  make  haste : 
Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me, 
I  '11  knock  elsewhere,  to  see  if  they  '11  disdain  me. 
Ang,  I  '11  meet  you  at  that  place,  some  hour 

hence. 
Ant.  E.  Do  BO.    This  jest  shall  cost  me  some 

expense.  {^Exeunt, 


I 


Scene  II. — The  same. 

Enter  Luciana  anJ  Antifholus  of  Syracuse. 

Lue,  And  may  it  be  that  you  have  quite  forgot 

A  husband's  office  ?    Shall,  Antipholus, 
Even  in  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-springs  rot? 

Shall  love,  in  building,  grow  so  ruinous  ? 
If  you  did  wed  my  sister  for  her  wealth. 

Then,  for  her  wealth's  sake,  use  her  with  more 
kindness : 
Or,  if  you  like  elsewhere,  do  it  by  stealth ; 

Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of 
blindness : 
Let  not  my  sister  read  it  in  your  eye ; 

Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  orator ; 
Look  sweet,  speak  fair,  become  disloyalty ; 

Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger : 
Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted ; 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint ; 
Be  secret-false :  what  need  she  be  acquainted? 

What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint? 
'T  is  double  wrong,  to  truant  with  your  bed. 

And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board : 
Shame  hath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed ; 

111  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 


Q  Q 
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Alas,  poor  women  I  make  us  but  believe, 

Being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  love  us ; 
Though  others  have  the  arm,  shew  us  the  sleeve ; 

We  in  your  motion  turn,  and  you  may  move  us. 
Then,  gentle  brother,  get  you  in  again ; 

Comfort  my  sbter,  cheer  her,  call  her  wife : 
Tis  holy  sport  to  be  a  little  vain. 

When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers 
strife. 

Ant,  S,  Sweet  mistress  (what  your  name  is 
else  I  know  not, 

Nor  by  what  wonder  you  do  hit  on  mine). 
Less,  in  your  knowledge  and  your  grace,  you 
shew  not. 

Than  our  earth's  wonder;  more  than  eartli 
divine. 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak; 

Lay  open  to  my  earthly,  gross  conceit. 
Smothered  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak. 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit 
Against  my  soul's  pure  truth  why  labour  you. 

To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field  ? 
Are  you  a  god  ?  would  you  create  me  new  ? 

Transform  me,  then,  and  to  your  power  I  'U 
yield. 
But  if  that  I  am  I,  then  well  I  know 

Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine. 
Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe ; 

Far  more,  far  more,  to  you  do  I  decline. 
O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note. 

To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears ; 
Sing,  siren,  for  thyselif,  and  I  will  dote : 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs, 
And  as  a  bed  I  '11  take  thee,  and  there  lie ; 

And,  in  that  glorious  supposition,  think 
He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to  die : 

Let  Love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink ! 

Luc.  W  hat,  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so  ? 

AnL  S.  Not  mad,  but  mated ;  how  I  do  not  know. 

Luc.  It  is  a  fault  that  springeth  from  your  eye. 

AnL  S.  For  gazing  on  your  beams,  fair  sun, 
being  by. 

Luc.  Gaze  where  you  shoiild,  and  that  will 
clear  your  sight. 

Ant.  S.  As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look 
on  night. 

Luc.  Why  call  you  me  love  ?  call  my  sister  so. 

Ant.  S.  Thy  sister's  sister. 

Luc.  That 's  my  sister. 

Ant.  S.  No ; 

It  is  thyself,  mine  own  self's  better  part ; 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart ; 
My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim, 
My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim. 

Luc.  All  this  my  sister  is,  or  else  should  be. 

Ant.  S.  Call  thyself  sister,  sweet,  for  I  aim  thee : 
Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life ; 


Thou  hast  no  husband  yet,  nor  I  no  wife : 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Luc.  O,  soft,  sir,  hold  you  still ; 

I  '11  fetch  my  sister,  to  get  her  good  wilL  lExU. 

Enter y  from  the  House  of  Antipholus  of 
Ephesus,  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  how  now,  Dromio  ?  where  runn'st 
thou  so  fast  ? 

Dro.  S.  Do  you  know,  me,  sir?  am  I  Dromio? 
am  I  your  man  f  am  I  myself  f 

Ant.  S.  Thou  art  Dromio,  thou  art  my  man, 
thou  art  thyself. 

Dro,  ^.  I  am  an  ass,  I  am  a  woman's  mm, 
and  besides  myself. 

Ant.  S.  What  woman's  man  ?  and  how  besides 
diyselff 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  besides  mjrself,  I  am  due 
to  a  woman ;  one  that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts 
me,  one  that  will  have  me. 

Ant.  S.  What  claim  lays  she  to  thee  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  such  claim  as  you  would 
lay  to  your  horse;  and  she  would  have  me  »s 
a  beast  Not  that,  I  being  a  beast,  she  would 
have  me;  but  that  she,  being  a  very  beastly 
creature,  lays  claim  to  me. 

Ant.S.  What  is  she? 

Dro.  S.  A  very  reverent  body ;  ay,  such  a 
one  as  a  man  may  not  speak  of,  without  he  say, 
sir  reverence.  I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match, 
and  yet  is  she  a  wondrous  fat  marriage. 

Ant.  S.  How  dost  thou  mean,  a  fat  marriage? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  she's  the  kitchen-wencli, 
and  all  grease ;  and  1  know  not  what  use  to  put 
her  to,  but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her,  and  run  from 
her  by  her  own  light.  I  warrant,  her  rags,  and 
the  tallow  in  them,  will  bum  a  Poland  winter: 
if  she  lives  till  doomsday,  she  '11  bum  a  week 
longer  than  the  whole  world. 

Ant.  S.  What  complexion  is  she  of? 

Dro.  S.  Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  no- 
thing like  so  clean  kept.  For  why  ?  she  sweats ; 
a  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of  it 

Ant.  S.  That 's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend. 

Dro.  S.  No,  sir,  't  is  in  grain ;  Noah's  flood 
could  not  do  it 

Ant.  S.  What 's  her  name? 

Dro.  S.  Nell,  sir.  But  her  name  and  three- 
quarters,  that  is,  an  ell  and  three-quarters,  will 
not  measure  her  from  hip  to  hip. 

Ant.  S.  Then  she  bears  some  breadth? 

Dro.  S,  No  longer  from  head  to  foot  than  from 
hip  to  hip :  she  is  spherical,  like  a  globe.  I  could 
find  out  countries  in  her. 

Ant.  S.  In  what  part  of  her  body  stands  Ireland? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  in  her  buttocks;  I  found 
it  out  by  the  bogs. 
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JnL  S.  Where  Scotland  t 

2>To.  S.  I  (bund  it  hy  the  barrennew ;  hard, 
b  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Ant-S.  Where  France  f 

Dro.S.  Inlierrorehead;  armed  and  reverted, 
making  irar  agiinit  her  hair. 

AiU-S.  Where  England! 

Dm.  S.  I  looked  for  the  chalkjr  c1if&,  but  I 
could  fiod  no  whitenen  in  thero :  but  I  gueei  it 
stood  in  her  chin,  bj  the  lalt  rheum  that  ran 
betveen  France  and  iL 

Ant.  S.  Where  Spain ! 

Dra.  S.  Faith,  I  ww  it  not;  but  I  fett  it,  hot 
in  her  breath. 

AiU.  S,  Where  America;  the  lndie«I 

Dro.  S.  O,  BIT,  upon  her  nose,  all  o'er  embel- 
liihed  with  rubiee,  carbundei,  sapphirei,  declin-   , 
bg  their  rich  aipect  to  the  hot  breath  of  Spain ; 
who  lent  whole  vmadai  of  carracki  to  be  hallait 
at  her  noae. 

Ant.  S.  Where  atood  Belgia,  the  Nelherlandsf 

Dro.  S.  O,  lir,  1  did  nut  look  ao  low.  To  con- 
clude, thii  drudge,  or  diviner,  laid  claim  to  me; 
called  me  Dromio;  twore  I  »ai  osiured  to  her; 
told  me  what  privy  marks  I  had  about  me,  aa 
the  mark  on  my  ahoulder,  the  mole  in  my  neck, 
the  great  wart  on  my  left  arm,  that  I,  amazed, 
ran  from  her  as  a  witch ; 
And,  I  think,  if  my  fareail  had  not  been  made  of 

faith,  and  my  heart  of  steel. 

She  had  traniformed  me  to  a  curtail-dog,  and 

made  me  tnm  i'  the  wheel. 

Ant.  S.  Go,  hie  thee  presently,  post  to  the  road ; 
And  if  the  wind  blow  any  way  fhim  shore, 
t  will  not  harbonr  in  this  town  to-night 
If  any  bark  put  forth,  come  to  the  mart. 
Where  I  will  walk  till  thou  return  to  me. 
Jf  every  one  know  us,  and  we  know  none, 
T  is  time,  1  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  be  gone,   j 

Dro.  S.  As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for  life,   . 
So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife.  [£*i/.   | 


Ant.i 


There's 


e  but  witches  do  inhabit 


And  therefore  'tis  high  time  that  I  were  hence. 
She  that  doth  call  me  husband,  even  my  sold 
Doth  for  a  wife  abhor :  hut  ber  fair  sister. 
Possessed  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace. 
Of  (uch  enchanting  presence  and  discour»e, 
Hath  almost  made  me  traitor  to  myself; 
But,  lest  myself  be  guilty  to  aelf'Wrong, 
I  'U  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song. 

Enter  A  no  el  o. 
Aag.  Master  Antipholus! 
Ant.  S,  Ay,  that 's  my  name. 
Aug.   t  know  it  well,  sir.      Lo,  here  is  the 
chain 
I  thought  lo  have  la' en  you  at  the  Porcupine: 
The  chain  unfinished  made  me  stay  thus  long. 
A»t.  S.  What  is  your  will  that  1  shall  do  with 

thUI 
Ang.  What  please  yourself,  sir ;  I  have  made 

it  for  yon. 
Ant,  S.  Made  it  forme,  sir !    I  hetpoke  it  noL 
Ang.  Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times 
you  have : 
Go  home  with  it,  and  please  your  wife  withal ; 
And  soon  at  tupper-time  I  '11  visit  you. 
And  then  receive  my  money  for  the  chain. 
Ant.  S.   I  pray  you,  sir,  receive  the  money 

For  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain  nor  money  more. 

Ang.  You  are  a  merry  man,  sir;  fare  you  well. 
lExil. 

Ant.  S.  What  I  should  think  of  this  I  cannot 
tell: 
But  this  I  think,  there 's  no  man  is  so  vain 
That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  offered  chain. 
I  see  a  man  here  needs  not  live  b;  shifts. 
When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gift*. 
I  'U  to  the  mart,  and  there  for  Dromio  stay; 
If  any  ship  put  out,  then  straight  away.    \_Exil. 
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0  1 1  ( ( ! 


Scene  I. — A  public  Place. 


Enter  a  Merchant,  Angelo,  and  an  Officer. 

Mer.  You  know,  since  Pentecost  the  sum  is  due, 
And  since  I  have  not  much  imp6rtuned  you ; 
Nor  now  I  had  not,  but  that  I  am  bound 
To  Persia,  and  want  gilders  for  my  voyage : 
Therefore  make  present  satisfaction, 
Or  I  '11  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ang,  Even  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  you, 
Is  growing  to  me  by  Antipholus ; 
And  in  tlie  instant  that  I  met  with  you, 
He  had  of  me  a  cliain ;  at  five  o'clock 
I  shall  receive  the  money  for  the  same : 
Pleaseth  you  walk  with  me  down  to  his  house, 
I  will  discharge  my  bond,  and  thank  you  too. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  and  Dromio 

of  Ephesus. 

Offl.  That  labour  may  you  save:  see  where 

he  comes. 
Ant,  E.  While  I  go  to  the  goldsmith's  house, 
go  thou 
And  buy  a  rope's-end ;  that  will  I  bestow 
Among  my  wife  and  her  confederates, 
For  locking  me  out  of  my  doors  by  day. 
But  soft ;  I  see  the  goldsmith.     Get  thee  gone ; 
Buy  thou  a  rope,  and  bring  it  home  to  me. 
Dro,  E,   I  buy   a  thousand  pound  a  year ! 
I  buy  a  rope !  {^Exit  Dromio. 

Ant,  E.  A  man  is  well  holp  up  thnt  trusts  to 
you:  [7b  Angelo. 

I  promised  your  presence  and  the  chain ; 
But  neither  chain  nor  goldsmith  came  to  me. 
Belike  you  thought  our  love  would  last  too  long, 
If  it  were  chained  together ;  and  therefore  came 
not. 
Ang,  Saving  your  merry  humour,  here 's  the 
note 
How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  carat ; 
The  fineness  of  the  gold,  and  chargeful  fashion ; 
Which  doth  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more 
Than  I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman : 


I  pray  you,  see  him  presently  discharged. 
For  he  is  bound  to  sea,  and  stays  but  for  it. 
Ant,  E.  I  am  not  furnished  with  the  present 
money ; 
Besides,  I  have  some  business  in  the  town : 
Good  signior,  take  the  stranger  to  my  house. 
And  with  you  take  the  chain,  and  bid  my  wife 
Disburse  the  sum  on  the  receipt  thereof; 
Perchance  I  will  be  there  as  soon  as  you. 
Ang.  Then  you  will  bring  the  chain  to  her 

yourself? 
Ant,  E,  No ;    bear  it  with  you,  lest  I  come 

not  time  enough. 
Ang,  Well,  sir,  I  wUl:  have  you  the  chain 

about  you? 
Ant,  E.  An  if  I  have  not,  sir,  I  hope  you  have ; 
Or  else  you  may  return  without  your  money. 
Ang.  Nay,  come,  I  pray  you,  sir,  give  me 
the  chain ; 
Both  wind  and  tide  stays  for  this  gentleman, 
And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long. 
Ant,  E.  Good  lord,  you  use  this  dalliance  to 
excuse 
Your  breach  of  promise  to  the  Porcupine : 
I  should  have  chid  you  for  not  bringing  it. 
But,  like  a  shrew,  you  first  begin  to  brawl. 
Afer.  The  hour  steals  on:   I  pray  you,  sir, 

despatch. 
Ang.  You  hear  how  he  imp6rtunes  me;  the 

chain — 
Ant,  E,  Why,  give  it  to  my  wife,  and  fetch  your 

money. 
Ang.  Come,  come,  you  know,  I  gave  it  yoa 
even  now: 
Either  send  the  chain,  or  send  me  by  some 
token. 
Ant.  E.  Fie  f  now  you  run  this  humour  out 
of  breath : 
Come,  where 's  the  chain?    I  pray  you  let  me 
see  it. 
Mer.  My  business  cannot  brook  this  dalliance : 
Good  sir,  say  whe'r  you  '11  answer  me  or  no; 
If  not,  I  '11  leave  him  to  the  oflicer. 
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jfnt,  E.    I    answer  you !      What  should  I 
answer  you  ? 

Ang.  The  money  that  you  owe  me  for  the 
chain. 

Ant.  E.  I  owe  you  none  till  I  receive  the  chain. 

Atiff,  You  know  I  gave  it  you  half  an  hour 
since. 

Ant.  E.  You  gave  me  none ;  you  wrong  me 
much  to  say  so. 

Anff.  You  wrong  me  more,  sir,  in  denying  it : 
Consider  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit 

Mer,  Well,  officer,  arrest  him  at  my  suit. 

Offi.  I  do;  and  charge  you,  in  the  Duke's 
name,  to  ohey  me. 

Ang.  This  touches  me  in  reputation : — 
Either  consent  to  pay  this  sum  for  me, 
Or  I  attach  you  hy  this  officer. 

Ani.  E.  Consent  to  pay  thee  that  I  never  had ! 
Arrest  me,  foolish  fellow,  if  thou  dar'st 

Ang.  Here  is  thy  fee ;  arrest  him,  officer  :— 
I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case, 
If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently. 

Offi.  I  do  arrest  you,  sir;  you  hear  the  suit 

Ant.  E.  I  do  obey  thee  till  I  give  thee  bail: — 
But,  sirrah,  you  shaJl  buy  this  sport  as  dear 
As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  will  answer. 

Ang.  Sir,  sir,  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus, 
To  your  notorious  shame,  I  doubt  it  not 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  there  is  a  bark  of  Epidamnum, 
That  stays  but  till  her  owner  comes  aboard. 
And  then,  sir,  bears  away :  our  fraughtage,  sir, 
I  have  conveyed  aboard ;  and  I  have  bought 
The  oil,  the  balsamum,  and  aqua-vitce. 
The  ship  is  in  her  trim;  the  merry  wind 
Blows  fair  from  land:  they  stay  for  nought  at 

aU, 
But  for  their  owner,  master,  and  yourself. 
Ant.  E.  How  now !  a  madman  ?    Why,  thou 
peevish  sheep. 
What  ship  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me  ? 
Dro.  S,  A  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hire  waftage. 
Ant.  E.  Thou  drunken  slave,  I  sent  thee  for 
a  rope; 
And  told  thee  to  what  purpose  and  what  end. 
Dro.  S.  Yon  sent  me,  sir,  for  a  rope  Vend  as 
soon: 
You  sent  me  to  the  bay,  sir,  for  a  bark. 
Ant.E.   I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more 
leisure, 
And  teach  your  ears  to  listen  with  more  heed. 
To  Adriana,  villain,  hie  thee  straight ; 
Give  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk 
That  *8  covered  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry, 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats ;  let  her  send  it ; 
Tell  her  I  am  arrested  in  the  street, 


And  that  shall  bail  me :  hie  thee,  slave ;  be  gone. 
On,  officer,  to  prison,  till  it  come. 

[^Exeunt  Merchant,  Angelo,  Officer,  and 
Antipholus  qf  Sphesus. 
Dro.  S.  To  Adriana!  that  is  where  we  dined. 
Where  Dowsabel  did  claim  me  for  her  husband : 
She  is  too  big,  I  hope,  for  me  to  compass. 
Thither  I  must,  although  against  my  will, 
For  servants  must  their  masters'  minds  fulfil. 

[_Edt, 

Scene  II. — TJie  same. 

Enter  Adriana  and  Luciana. 
Adr.  Ah,  Luciana,  did  he  tempt  thee  so  ? 
Might'st  thou  perceive  austerely  in  his  eye 
That  he  did  plead  in  earnest,  yea  or  no  ? 

Look'd  he  or  red,  or  pale ;  or  sad,  or  merrily  ? 
What  observation  mad'st  thou  in  this  case, 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face  ? 
Lue.  First,  he  denied  you  had  in  him  no  right 
Adr,  He  meant,  he  did  me  none ;  the  more 

my  spite. 
Luc,  Then  swore  he  that  he  was  a  stranger  here. 
Adr,  And  true  he  swore,  though  yet  forsworn 

he  were. 
Lue.  Then  pleaded  I  for  you. 
Adr.  And  what  said  he? 

Luc,  That  love  I  begg'dfor  you,  hebegg'dofme. 
Adr.  With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempt  thy 

love? 
Luc.  With  words  that  in  an  honest  suit  might 
move. 
First  he  did  praise  my  beauty :  then  my  speech. 
Adr.  Did'st  speak  him  fair  ? 
Luc.  Have  patience,  I  beseech. 

Adr.  I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  hold  me  still ; 
My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  shall  have  his 

will. 
He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere, 
ni-faced,  worse-bodied,  shapeless  everywhere ; 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind ; 
Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind. 

Luc.  Who  would  be  jealous,  then,  of  such  a  one  ? 
No  evil  lost  is  wailed  when  it  is  gone. 
Adr.  Ah !  but  I  think  him  better  than  I  say. 
And  yet  would  herein  others'  eyes  were 
worse: 
Far  from  her  nest  die  lapwing  cries  away ; 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue 
do  curse. 

Enter  Daomo  of  Syracuse. 

Dro,  S.  Here,  go :  the  desk,  the  purse ;  sweet 

now,  make  haste. 
Luc.  How  hast  thou  lost  thy  breath  ? 
Dro.  S,  By  running  fast 
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Adr,  Where  is  thy  master,  Dromio?  is  he  well? 
Dro.  S.  No,  he 's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than 
hell: 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him. 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  buttoned  up  with  steel ; 
A  fiend,  a  fairy,  pitiless  and  rough ; 
A  wolf,  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff; 
A  back-firiend,    a   shoulder^lapper,   one  that 

countennands 
The  passages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands ; 
A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry- 
foot  well ; 
One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls 
to  hell. 
Adr,  Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Dro.  S,  I  do  not  know  the  matter;  he  is  'rested 

on  the  case. 
Adr.  What,  is  he  arrested?  tell  me  at  whose 

suit? 
Dro.  S.  I  know  not  at  whose  suit  he  is  arrested, 
well ; 
But  he  's  in  a  suit  of  buff  which  'rested  him,  that 

can  I  tell : 
Wni  you  send  him,  mistress,  redemption;  the 
money  in  the  desk? 
Adr.  Go  fetch  it,  sister. — ^This  I  wonder  at, 

[^ExU  LUCIANA. 

That  he,  unknown  to  me,  should  be  in  debt — 
Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band? 
Dro.  S.  Not  on  a  band,  but  on  a  stronger 
thing ; 
A  chain,  a  chain ;  do  you  not  hear  it  ring? 
Adr.  What,  the  chain  ? 
Dro.  S.  No,  no,  the  bell :  'tis  time  that  I  were 
gone. 
It  was  two  ere  I  left  him,  and  now  the  clock 
strikes  one. 
Adr.  The  hours  come  back !  that  did  I  never 

hear. 
Dro.  S.  O  yes :  if  any  hour  meet  a  sergeant, 

'a  turns  back  for  veiy  fear. 
Adr,  As  if  time  were  in  debt!  how  fondly  dost 

thou  reason ! 

Dro.  S.  Time  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and  owes 

more  than  he 's  worth,  to  season. 

Nay,  he 's  a  thief  too :  have  you  not  heard  men  say 

That  time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day? 

If  he  be  in  debt,  and  theft,  and  a  sergeant  in  the 

way, 
Hath  he  not  reason  to  turn  back  an  hour  in  a  day  ? 

Enter  Luciana. 

Adr.  Go,  Dromio;  there 's  the  money,  bear  it 

straight; 
And  bring  thy  master  home  immediately. — 
Come,  sibter ;  I  am  pressed  down  with  conceit ; 
Conceit,  my  comfort  and  my  injury.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — The  tame. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  There 's  not  a  man  I  meet,  but  doth 
salute  me 
As  if  I  were  their  well-acquainted  friend ; 
And  every  one  doth  call  me  by  my  name. 
Some  tender  money  to  me,  some  invite  me ; 
Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses ; 
Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy : 
Even  now  a  tailor  called  me  in  hu  shop. 
And  shewed  me  silks  that  he  had  bought  for  me. 
And,  therewithal,  took  measure  of  my  body. 
Sure  these  are  but  imaginary  wiles. 
And  Lapland  sorcerers  inhabit  here. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  here 's  the  gold  you  sent  me 
for :  what,  have  you  got  rid  of  the  picture  of  old 
Adam  new  apparelled  ? 

Anl.  S.  What  gold  is  this?  What  Adam  dost 
thou  mean  ? 

Dro.  S.  Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  para- 
dise, but  that  Adam  that  keeps  the  prison :  he 
that  goes  in  the  calfs-skin  that  was  killed  for 
the  prodigal ;  he  that  came  behind  you,  sir,  like 
an  evil  angel,  and  bid  you  forsake  your  liberty. 

Ant.  S.  I  undersand  thee  not 

Dro.S.  No?  why,  'tis  a  plain  case:  he  that 
went  like  a  base-viol,  in  a  case  of  leather ;  the 
man,  sir,  that,  when  gentlemen  are  tired,  gives 
them  a  fob,  and  'rests  them ;  he,  sir,  that  takes 
pity  on  decayed  man,  and  gives  them  suits  of 
durance;  he  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  do  more 
exploits  with  his  mace  than  a  morris-pike. 

Ant.  S.  What!  thou  mean'st  an  officer? 

Dro.  S.  Ay,  su-,  the  sergeant  of  the  band ;  he 
that  brings  any  man  to  answer  it  that  breaks  hn 
band;  one  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to 
bed,  and  says,  **  God  give  you  good  rest ! " 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  there  rest  in  your  foolery. 
Is  there  any  ship  puts  forth  to-night?  may  we 
be  gone  ? 

Dro.  S.  Why,  sir,  I  brought  you  word  an  hour 
since,  that  the  bark  Expedition  put  forth  to- 
night ;  and  then  were  you  hindered  by  the  ser- 
geant, to  tarry  for  the  hoy  Delay.  Here  are  the 
angels  that  you  sent  for,  to  deliver  you. 

Ant.  S.  "The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I, 
And  here  we  wandet  in  illusions : 
Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence ! 

Enter  a  Courtesan. 

Court.  Well  met,  well  met,  master  Antipholus. 
I  see,  sir,  you  have  found  the  goldsmith  now : 
Is  that  the  chain  you  promised  me  to-day  ? 

Ant.  S.  Satan,  avoid !  I  charge  thee  tempt  me  not ! 
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Dro,  S.  Master,  is  this  mistress  Satan  ? 

AtU.  S.  It  is  the  devil. 

Dro.  S,  Nay,  she  is  worse,  she  is  the  devil's 
dam;  and  here  she  comes  in  the  hahit  of  a 
light  wench ;  and  thereof  comes  that  the  wenches 
say  "  God  damn  me ; "  that 's  as  much  as  to  say 
"  God  make  me  a  light  wench."  It  is  written, 
they  appear  to  men  like  angels  of  light :  light  \» 
an  effect  of  fire,  and  fire  will  hurn ;  ergOf  light 
wenches  will  bum.    Come  not  near  her. 

Court,  Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous 
merry,  sir. 
Will  you  go  with  me  ?  We  'U  mend  our  dinner  here. 

Dro.  iS.  Master,  if  you  do,  expect  spoon-meat, 
or  bespeak  a  long  spoon. 

Jnt.  S.  Why,  Dromio  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  he  must  have  a  long  spoon 
that  must  eat  with  the  devil. 

AnL  S.  Avoid  then,  fiend !   What  tell'st  thou 
me  of  supping  t 
Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress. 
I  conjure  thee  to  leave  me  and  be  gone. 

Cowi.  Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at 
dinner, 
Or,  for  my  diamond,  the  chain  you  promised ; 
And  I  '11  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Dro.  S.  Some  devils  ask  but  the  paring  of 
one's  nail, 
A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,  a  pin, 
A  nut,  a  cherry-stone ;  but  she,  more  covetous. 
Would  have  a  chain. 
Master,  be  wise ;  an  if  you  give  it  her. 
The  devil  will  shake  her  chain,  and  fright  us  with  it. 

Court.  I  pray  you,  sir,  my  ring,  or  else  the  chain ; 
I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  so. 

j^nt.  S.  Avaunt,  thou  witch !    Come,  Dromio, 
let  us  go. 

Dro.  S.  Fly,  pride,  says  the  peacock :  mistress, 
that  you  know. 

[^Exeunt  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  and 
Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Court.  Now,  out  of  doubt,  Antipholus  is  mad. 
Else  would  he  never  so  demean  himself: 
A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats. 
And  for  the  same  he  promised  me  a  chain; 
Both  one  and  other  he  denies  me  now. 
The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad 
(Besides  this  present  instance  of  his  rage). 
Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-day  at  dinner. 
Of  his  own  doors  being  shut  against  his  entrance. 
Belike  his  wife,  acquainted  with  his  fits. 
On  purpose  shut  the  door  against  his  way. 
My  way  is  now  to  hie  home  to  his  house. 
And  tell  his  wife  that,  being  lunatic. 
He  rushed  into  my  house,  and. took  perforce 
My  ring  away.    This  course  I  fittest  choose ; 
For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  lose.  ^Exit. 


Scene  IV. — 7%e  tame. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  and  an  Officer. 

Ant.  E.  Fear  me  not,  man,  I  will  not  break  away ; 
I  '11  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  so  much  money 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  'rested  for. 
My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day. 
And  will  not  lightly  trust  the  messenger. 
That  I  should  be  attached  in  Ephesus, 
I  tell  you,  't  will  sound  harshly  in  her  ears. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus,  with  a  rope'e-end. 

Here  comes  my  man ;  I  think  he  brings  the  money. 
How  now,  sir?  have  you  that  I  sent  you  for? 

Dro.  E.  Here 's  that,  I  warrant  you,  will  pay 
them  all. 

Ant.  E,  But  Where's  the  money? 

Dro.  E,  Why,  sir,  I  gave  the  money  for  the  rope. 

Ant.  E.  Five  hundred  ducats,  villain,  for  a  rope  ? 

Dro,  £.111  serve  you,  sir,  five  hundred  at 
the  rate. 

Ant.  E.  To  what  end  did  I  bid  thee  hie  thee 
home  ? 

Dro,  E.  To  a  rope's-end,  sir ;  and  to  that  end 
am  I  returned. 

Ant,  E,  And  to  that  end,  sir,  I  will  welcome 
you.  [^Beatmg  him, 

Offl.  Good  sir,  be  patient. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  't  is  for  me  to  be  patient ;  I  am 
in  adversity. 

Qffl.  Good  now,  hold  thy  tongue. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  rather  persuade  him  to  hold  his 
hands. 

Ant.  E.  Tliou  whoreson,  senseless  villain  I 

Dro.  E.  I  would  I  were  senseless,  sir,  that  I 
might  not  feel  your  blows. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows, 
and  so  is  an  ass. 

Dro.  £.  I  am  an  ass,  indeed ;  you  may  prove 
it  by  my  long  ears.  I  have  served  him  from  the 
hour  of  my  nativity  to  this  instant,  and  have  no- 
thing at  his  hands  for  my  service  but  blows. 
When  I  am  cold,  he  heats  me  with  beating: 
when  I  am  warm,  he  cooli  me  with  beating.  I 
am  waked  with  it  when  I  sleep ;  raised  with  it 
when  I  sit ;  driven  out  of  doors  with  it  when  I 
go  from  home ;  welcomed  home  with  it  when  I 
return.  Nay,  I  bear  it  on  my  shoulders,  as  a 
beggar  wont  her  brat ;  and  I  think,  when  he  hath 
lamed  me,  I  shall  beg  with  it  from  door  to  door. 

Enter  Adrjana,  Luciana,  and  the  Courtesan, 
with  Finch  and  others. 

Ant.  E.  Come,  go  along ;  my  wife  is  coming 
yonder. 

Dro.  E,  Mistress,  reapice  finiem^  respect  your 
end;  or  rather  the  prophecy,  like  the  parrot, 
"  Beware  the  rope's-end." 
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ArU.  E.  Wilt  thou  still  talk?         IBeaU  him. 
Court,  How  say  you  now  ?  is  not  your  husband 

mad? 
Adr,  His  incivility  confirms  no  less. 
Good  Doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjuror ; 
Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again, 
And  I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand. 
Luc.  Alas,  how  fiery  and  how  sharp  he  looks ! 
Court.  Mark,  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstasy ! 
Pinch.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  feel 

your  pulse. 
Ant.E.  There  is  my  hand,  and  let  it  feel  your- 

ear. 
Pinch.  I  charge  thee,  Satan,  housed  within  this 
man. 
To  yield  possession  to  my  holy  prayers, 
And  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight : 
I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven. 
Ant.E.  Peace,  doting  wizard,  peace;  I  am 

not  mad. 
Adr.  O,  that  thou  wert  not,  poor  distressed 

soul! 
Ant.  E.  You,  minion,  you,  are  these  your  cus- 
tomers ? 
Did  this  companion  with  the  safiron  face 
Revel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day, 
Whilst  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shut. 
And  I  denied  to  enter  in  my  house  ? 
Adr.  O  husband,  God  doth  know  you  dined 
at  home, 
Where  *  would  you  had  remained  until  this  time. 
Free  from  these  slanders  and  this  open  shame ! 
Atit.  E.  Dined  at  home  !    Thou  villain,  what 
say'st  thou? 
^    Dro,  E.  Sir,  sooth  to  say,  you  did  not  dine  at 
home. 
Ant.  E.  Were  not  my  doors  locked  up,  and  I 

shut  out  ? 
Dro.  E.  Perdy,  your  doors  were  locked,  and 

you  shut  out 
Ant.  E.  And  did  not  she  herself  revile  me  tliere  ? 
Dro.  E.  Sans  fable,  she  herself  reviled  you  there. 
Ant.  E.  Did  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail,  taunt, 

and  scorn  me  ? 
Dro.E.  Certes,  she  did;   the  kitchen-vestal 

scorned  you. 
Ant.  E.  And  did  not  I  in  rage  depart  from 

thence? 
Dro.  E.  In  verity  you  did :  my  bones  bear  witness, 
That  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage. 
Adr.  Is 't  g^ood  to  sootlie  him  in  these  contraries  ? 
Pinch.  It  is  no  shame ;  the  fellow  finds  his  vein. 
And,  yielding  to  him,  humours  well  his  frenzy. 
Ant.  E.  Thou  hast  suborned  the  goldsmith  to 

arrest  me. 
Adr.  Alas,  I  sent  you  money  to  redeem  you. 
By  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  haste  for  it. 


Dro.E.  Money  by  me?  Heart  and  good-will 
you  might. 
But  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money. 
Ant.  E.  Went'st  not  thou  to  her  for  a  purse 
of  ducats? 
I       Adr.  He  came  to  me,  and  I  delivered  it 
i       Luc.  And  I  am  witness  with  her  that  she  did. 
Dro.  E.  God  and  the  rope-maker  bear  me  wit- 
ness 
That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope ! 

Pinch.  Mistress,  botli  man  and  master  is  pos- 
sessed ; 
I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks : 
They  must  be  bound,  and  laid  in  some  dark  room. 
Ant.E.  Say,  wherefore  didst  thou  lock  me 
forth  to-day. 
And  why  dost  thou  deny  the  bag  of  gold  ? 
Adr.  I  did  not,  gentle  husband,  lock  thee  fortb. 
Dro.  E.  And,  gentle  master,  I  received  no  gold ; 
But  I  confess,  sir,  that  we  were  locked  out 
Adr.  Dissembling  villain,  thou  speak'st  false 

in  both. 
Ant.  E.  Dissembling  harlot,  thou  art  false  in  all ; 
And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack. 
To  make  a  loathsome,  abject  scorn  of  me : 
But  with  these  nails  I  '11  pluck  out  these  false  eyes, 
That  would  behold  me  in  this  shameful  sport 
[Pinch  and  his  Assistants  bind  Antipuolus 
of  Ephesus  and  Drom lo  of  Ephesus. 
Adr.  O,  bind  him,  bind  him,  let  him  not  cooie 

near  me. 
Pinch.  More  company:  the  fiend  is  strong 

within  him. 
Luc.  Ah  me,  poor  man,  how  pale  and  wan  he 

looks! 
Ant.  E.  What,  wilt  thou  murder  me?    Thou 
gaoler,  thou, 
I  am  thy  prisoner ;  wilt  thou  suffer  them 
To  make  a  rescue? 

Offi.  Masters,  let  him  go : 

He  is  my  prisoner,  and  you  shall  not  have  him. 
Pinch.  Go,  bind  this  man,  for  he  is  frantic  too. 
Adr.  What  wilt  thou  do,  thou  peevish  officer? 
Hast  thou  delight  to  see  a  wretched  man 
Do  outrage  and  displeasure  to  himself? 

Offi.  He  is  my  prisoner :  if  I  let  him  go, 
The  debt  he  owes  will  be  required  of  me. 

Adr.  I  will  discharge  thee,  ere  I  go  from  thee: 
Bear  me  forthwith  unto  his  creditor, 
And,  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  will  pay  it 
Good  master  Doctor,  see  him  safe  conveyed 
Home  to  my  house. — O  most  unhappy  day ! 
Ant.  E.  O  most  unhappy  strumpet ! 
Dro.  E.  Master,  I  am  here  entered  in  bond 

for  you. 
Ant.  E.  Out  on  thee,  villain !  wherefore  dost 
thou  mad  me  ? 
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iTro.f.WiUj'oubebonnd  for  nothing?  Bemad, 
Good  muter ;  cr^,  the  devil- 
Lue.  God  help,  poor  wuU,  how  idly  do  they  talk  I 
AA:  Go,   bear  him  hence.     Sister,  go  you 
with  me. 
[£xnn>f  PiNCa  atd  As«iitant«,  ailh  Ant:puolds 
o^Ephemu  and  Drohio  of  Epheiui. 
Say  now,  whoie  suit  is  he  irreated  att 

(!(gt.  One  Angelo,  a  gold«mith:  do  you  know 

Adr.  Iknowtheman.  What  i>  the  sum  he  owes? 

Offl.  Two  hundred  ducats. 

Aiir.  Say,  how  grows  it  due? 

Cfgl.  Dneforaohunyourhusbandhadof him. 

Adr.  He  ^d  bespealc  a  chain  for  me,  but  had 

it  not. 
Cjmt.  When  as  your  buiband,  all  in  rage. 

Came  to  my  house  and  took  away  my  ring 
(The  ring  1  taw  upon  his  finger  now], 
Straight  oAer  did  I  meet  him  with  ■  chain. 

Adr.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  did  never  lee  it — 
Come,  gaoler,  bring  me  where  the  goldsmith  is ; 
1  long  to  know  the  truth  hereof  at  large. 


Enter  AiiTiTao^vi  o/ Syracuse,  uiith  hi*  rapier 

drawn,  on^Dnomo  of  Syracuie. 

Luc.  God,  for  thy  mercy!  they  are  loose  again. 

Adr.  And  come  with  naked  iwords ;  let's  caU 

more  help. 

To  have  them  bound  again. 

Offl.  Anajri  they'll  kill  us! 

[^Exeunt  Officer,  Adhiana,  and  Luciana. 
AnI.  S.  I  see  these  witches  are  afraid  of  swords. 
Dro.  S.  She  that  would  be  your  wife,  now  ran 

from  you. 
Ant.  S.  Come  to  the  Centaur ;  fetch  our  stuff 
from  thence  : 
I  long  that  we  were  safe  and  sound  aboard. 

Dro.  S.  Faith,  stay  here  this  night ;  they  will 
surely  do  us  no  harm ;  you  saw  tbey  speak  us 
fair,  give  us  gold.  Methinki  they  are  such  a 
gentle  nation,  that,  but  for  the  mountain  of  mad 
flesh  that  claim*  marriage  of  me,  I  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  stay  here  still,  and  turn  witcb. 
Ant. .;.  I  will  not  stay  to-night  for  all  the 

Therefore  away,  to  get  our  stuff  aboard.  [£xnni. 
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Scene  I. — A  public  Place. 

Enter  Merchant  and  Anoelo. 

.    jing.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  I  have  hindered  you ; 
But  I  protest  he  had  the  chain  of  me, 
Though  most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it 

Afer,  How  is  the  man  esteemed  here  in  the  city  ? 

yfng.  Of  very  reverend  reputation,  sir ; 
Of  credit  infinite,  highly  heloved. 
Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city ; 
His  word  might  hear  my  wealth  at  any  time. 

Mer,  Speak  softly :  yonder,  as  I  think,  he  walks. 

Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

j^ng.  T  is  so ;  and  that  self  chain  about  his  neck 
Which  he  forswore,  most  monstrously,  to  have. 
Good  sir,  draw  near  to  me,  I  '11  speak  to  him. — 
Signior  Antipholus,  I  wonder  much 
That  you  would  put  me  to  this  shame  and  trouble ; 
And  not  without  some  scandal  to  yourself. 
With  circumstance  and  oaths,  so  to  deny 
This  chain,  which  now  you  wear  so  openly : 
Besides  the  charge,  the  shame,  imprisonment, 
You  have  done  wrong  to  this  my  honest  friend ; 
Who,  but  for  staying  on  our  controversy, 
Had  hoisted  sail  and  put  to  sea  to-day. 
This  chain  you  had  of  me;  can  you  deny  it? 

Ant.  S.  I  think  I  had :  I  never  did  deny  it. 

Mer,  Yes,  that  you  did,  sir ;  and  forswore  it  too. 

Ant,  S,  Who  heard  me  to  deny  it  or  forswear  it? 

Mer.  These  ears  of  mine,  thou  knowest,  did 
hear  thee. 
Fie  on  thee,  wretch !  'tis  pity  that  thou  liv'st 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort. 

Ant.  S.  Thou  art  a  villain  to  impeach  me  thus : 
I  'U  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty 
Against  thee  presently,  if  thou  dar*st  stand. 

Mer.  I  dare,  and  do  defy  thee  for  a  villain. 

IThey  draw. 

Enter  Adrian  a,  Luciana,  Courtesan,  and  othen. 

Adr.  Hold,  hurt  him  not,  for  God's  sake ;  he 
it  mad : — 


Some  get  within  him,  take  his  sword  away : 
Bind  Dromio  too,  and  bear  them  to  my  house. 
Dro.  S,  Run,  master,  run;   for  God's  sake, 
take  a  house. 
This  is  some  priory :  in,  or  we  are  spoiled. 

\^Exeunt  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  and 
Dromio  of  Syracuse,  to  the  Priory. 

Enter  the  Abbess. 

Abb,  Be  quiet,  people :  wherefore  throng  you 
hither? 

Adr,   To  fetch  my  poor  distracted  husband 
hence : 
Let  us  come  in,  that  we  may  bind  him  fast, 
And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery. 

Ang,  I  knew  he  was  not  in  hb  perfect  wits. 

Mer.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  draw  on  him. 

Abb.  How  long  hath  this  possession  held  the 
man? 

Adr.  This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad. 
And  much,  much  different  from  the  man  he  was; 
But,  till  this  afternoon,  his  passion 
Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage. 

Abb.  Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wreck 
at  sea  ? 
Buried  some  dear  friend?  Hath  not  else  bis  eye 
Strayed  his  affection  in  unlawful  love  ? 
A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men. 
Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing. 
Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to? 

Adr.  To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last ; 
Namely,  some  love  that  drew  him  oft  from  home. 

Abb.  You  should  for  that  have  reprehended  him. 

Adr.  Why,  so  I  did. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  rough  enough* 

Adr.  As  roughly  as  my  modesty  would  let  me. 

Abb.  Haply,  in  private. 

Adr.  And  in  assemblies  too. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  enough. 

Adr.  It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference : 
In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  ui^iog  it; 
At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme ; 
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In  company,  I  often  glanced  it ; 

StiU  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 

Abb,  And  thereof  came  it  that  the  man  was  mad : 
The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. 
It  seems  his  sleeps  were  hindered  by  thy  railing : 
And  therefore  comes  it  that  his  head  is  light. 
Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  sauced  with  thy  up- 

braidings: 
Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions, 
Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  fever  bred ; 
And  what 's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness? 
Thou  say'st  his  sports  were  hindered  by  thy 

brawls : 
Sveet  recreation  barred,  what  doth  ensue 
But  moody  and  dull  Melancholy 
(Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  Despair) ; 
And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life? 
In  food,  in  sport,  and  life-preserving  rest. 
To  be  disturbed,  would  mad  or  man  or  beast : 
The  consequence  is,  then,  thy  jealous  fits 
Have  scared  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits. 

Luc.  She  never  reprehended  htm  but  mildly, 
When  he  demeaned  himself  rough,  rude,  and 

wildly.— 
Why  bear  you  these  rebukes,  and  answer  not? 

Jdr,  She  did  betray  me  to  my  own  reproof. — 
Good  people,  enter,  and  lay  hold  on  him. 

Abb.  No,  not  a  creature  enters  in  my  house. 

Adr,  Then  let  your  servants  bring  my  husband 
forth. 

Abb,  Neither :  he  took  this  place  for  sanctuary, 
And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  hands, 
Till  I  have  brought  him  to  his  wits  again, 
Or  lose  my  labour  in  assaying  it. 

Adr.  I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  nurse. 
Diet  his  sickness, — ^for  it  b  my  office, 
And  will  have  no  attorney  but  myself; 
And  therefore  let  me  have  him  home  witli  me. 

Abb.  Be  patient ;  for  I  will  not  let  him  stir, 
Till  I  have  used  the  approved  means  I  have. 
With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers. 
To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again : 
It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath, 
A  charitable  du^  of  my  order; 
Therefore  depart,  and  leave  him  here  with  me. 

Adr.  I  wiU  not  hence,  and  leave  my  husband  here ; 
And  iU  it  doth  beseem  your  holiness 
To  separate  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

Abb.  fie  quiet,  and  depart ;  thou  shalt  not  have 
him.  [Exit  Abbess. 

Lue.  Complain  unto  the  Duke  of  this  indignity. 

Adr.  Come,  go :  I  will  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
And  never  rise  until  my  tean  and  prayers 
Have  won  his  grace  to  come  in  penon  hither, 
And  take  perforce  my  husband  from  the  Abbess. 


Afer.  By  this,  I  think,  the  dial  points  at  five : 
Anon,  I  *m  sure,  the  Duke  himself  in  person 
Comes  this  way  to  the  melancholy  vale, — 
The  place  of  death  and  sorry  execution. 
Behind  the  ditches  of  the  abbey  here. 

Ang.  Upon  what  cause  ? 

Afer.  To  see  a  reverend  Syracusan  merchant, 
Who  put  unluckily  into  this  bay 
Against  tlie  laws  and  statutes  of  this  town. 
Beheaded  publicly  for  his  offence. 

Afig.  See  where  they  come;  we  will  behold 
his  death. 

Lttc.  Kneel  to  the  Duke  before  he  pass  the  abbey. 

Enter  Duke,  attended;  ^oeon,  bareheaded; 
with  the  Headsman  and  other  Ofiicera. 

Duke.  Yet  once  again  proclaim  it  publicly. 
If  any  friend  will  pay  the  sum  for  him. 
He  shall  not  die ;  so  much  we  tender  him. 

Adr,  Justice,  most  sacred  Duke,  against  the 
Abbess ! 

Duke.  She  is  a  virtuous  and  a  reverend  lady ; 
It  cannot  be  that  she  hath  done  thee  wrong. 

Adr,  May  it  please  your  grace,  Antipholus, 
my  husband, — 
Whom  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  I  had, 
At  your  important  letten, — this  ill  day 
A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  liim ; 
That  desperately  he  hurried  through  the  street 
(With  him  his  bondman  all  as  mad  as  he), 
Doing  displeasure  to  the  citizens. 
By  rushing  in  their  houses,  bearing  thence 
Rings,  jewels,  anything  his  rage  did  like. 
Once  did  I  get  him  bound,  and  sent  him  home, 
Whilst  to  take  order  for  the  wrongs  I  went. 
That  here  and  there  his  fury  had  committed. 
Anon,  I  wot  not  by  what  strong  escape. 
He  broke  from  those  that  had  the  guard  of  him ; 
And,  with  his  mad  attendant  and  himself. 
Each  one  with  ireful  passion,  with  drawn  swords. 
Met  us  again,  and,  madly  bent  on  us. 
Chased  us  away ;  till,  raising  of  more  aid. 
We  came  again  to  bind  them  :  then  they  fled 
Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  punued  them ; 
And  here  the  Abbess  shuts  the  gates  on  us. 
And  will  not  suffer  us  to  fetch  him  out. 
Nor  send  him  forth,  that  we  may  bear  him  hence. 
Therefore,  most  gracious  Duke,  with  thy  command. 
Let  him  be  brought  forth,  and  borne  hence  for  help. 

Duke,  Long  since  thy  husband  served  me  in 
my  wars; 
And  I  to  thee  engaged  a  prince's  word, 
When  thou  didst  make  him  master  of  thy  bed. 
To  do  him  all  the  grace  and  good  I  could. — 
Go  some  of  you,  knock  at  the  abbey-gate, 
And  bid  the  Lady  Abbess  come  to  me ; 
I  will  determine  this  before  I  stir. 
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Enter  a  Servant 

Serv.  O  mistress,  mistress,  shift  and  save  your- 
self! 
My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose, 
Beaten  the  maids  a-row,  and  bound  the  doctor. 
Whose  beard  they  have  singed  off  with  brands 

of  fire; 
And  ever  as  it  blazed,  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair : 
My  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  while 
His  man  with  scissors  nicks  him  like  a  fool : 
And  sure,  unless  you  send  some  present  help. 
Between  them  they  will  kill  the  conjurer. 

Adr,  Peace,  fool, tbymaster  and  his  man  are  here ; 
And  that  is  false  thou  dost  report  to  us. 

Serv.  Mistress,  upon  my  life,  I  tell  you  true : 
I  have  not  breathed  almost  since  I  did  see  it 
He  cries  for  you,  and  vows,  if  he  can  take  you, 
To  scorch  your  face,  and  to  disfigure  you : 

{_Cry  mthin. 
Hark,  hark,  I  hear  him,  mistress;  fly,  begone ! 

Duke,  Come,  stand  by  me;  fear  nothing. — 
Guard  with  halberds. 

Adr.  Ah  me,  it  is  my  husband  I    Witness  you 
That  he  is  borne  about  invisible : 
Even  now  we  housed  him  in  the  abbey  here ; 
And  now  he 's  there,  past  thDught  of  human  reason. 

Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Ephesus. 

Ant.  E.  Justice,  most  gracious  Duke  I     Oh, 
grant  me  justice, 
Even  for  the  service  that  long  since  I  did  thee, 
When  I  bestrid  thee  in  the  wars,  and  took 
Deep  scars  to  save  thy  life :  even  for  the  blood 
That  then  I  lost  for  thee,  now  grant  me  justice. 
JEge.  Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  me 
dote, 
I  see  my  son  Antipholus  and  Dromio. 

Ant.  E.  Justice,   sweet  prince,   against  that 
woman  there : 
She,  whom  thou  gav'st  to  me  to  be  my  wife : 
That  hath  abused  and  dishonoured  me, 
Even  in  the  strength  and  height  of  injury ! 
Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong 
That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  thrown  on  me. 
Duke.  Discover  how,  and  thou  shaltfind  me  just 
ArU.  E.  This  day,  great  Duke,  she  shut  the 
doors  upon  me, 
While  she  with  harlots  feasted  in  my  house. 
Duke*  A  grijBvous  fault    Say,  woman,  didst 

thou  so. 
Adr.  No,  my  good  lord : — myself,  he,  and  my 
sister, 
To-day  did  dine  together.    So  befal  my  soul, 
As  this  is  false  he  burdens  me  withal  1 

Lue.  Ne*er  may  I  look  on  day,  nor  sleep  on  night, 
But  she  tells  to  your  highness  simple  truth. 


Ang.  O  perjured  woman !  they  are  both  for- 
sworn. 
In  this  the  madman  justly  chargetfa  them. 

Ant.  E.  My  liege,  I  am  advis^  what  I  say ; 
Neither  disturbed  with  the  effect  of  wine. 
Nor  heady-rash,  provoked  with  raging  ire, 
Albeit  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser  mad. 
This  woman  locked  me  out  this  day  from  dinner: 
That  goldsmith  there,  were  he  not  packed  with  her. 
Could  witness  it,  for  he  was  with  me  then ; 
Who  parted  with  me  to  go  fetch  a  chain, 
Promising  to  bring  it  to  the  Porcupine, 
Where  Balthazar  and  I  did  dine  together. 
Our  dinner  done,  and  he  not  coming  thither, 
I  went  to  seek  him.     In  the  street  I  met  him; 
And  in  his  company,  that  gendeman. 
There  did  this  perjured  goldsmith  swear  me  down 
That  I  this  day  of  him  received  the  chain, 
Which,  God  he  knows,  I  saw  not :  for  the  which 
He  did  arrest  me  with  an  officer. 
I  did  obey,  and  sent  my  peasant  home 
For  certain  ducats :  he  with  none  returned. 
Then  fairly  I  bespoke  the  officer. 
To  go  in  person  with  me  to  my  house. 
By  the  way  we  met 
My  wife,  her  sister,  and  a  rabble  more 
Of  vile  confederates.     Along  with  them 
They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry,  lean-faced 

villain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  threadbare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller ; 
A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man :  this  pernicious  slave. 
Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer ; 
And,  gazing  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pulse, 
And  with  no  face,  as  't  were,  outfacing  me, 
Cries  out,  I  was  possessed.    Then  altogether 
They  fell  upon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thenoe ; 
And  in  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home 
There  left  me  and  my  man, both  bound  together; 
Till  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder, 
I  gained  my  freedom,  and  immediately 
Ran  hither  to  your  grace ;  whom  I  beseech 
To  give  me  ample  satisfaction 
For  these  deep  shames  and  great  indignities. 

Ang.  My  lord,  in  truth,  thus  &r  I  witness  with 
him, 
That  he  dined  not  at  home,  but  was  locked  out 

Duke.  But  had  he  such  a  chain  of  thee,  or  no? 

Ang.  He  had,  my  lord:  and  when  he  ran  in 
here. 
These  people  saw  the  chain  about  his  neck. 

Mer.  Besides,  I  will  be  sworn,  these  ean  of 
mine. 
Heard  you  confess  you  had  the  chain  of  him. 
After  you  first  forswore  it  on  the  mart, 
And  thereupon  I  drew  my  sword  on  you; 
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And  then  y<m  fled  into  this  abbey  here, 

From  whence,  I  thmk,  you  are  come  by  miracle. 

Ant  E,  I  never  came  within  these  abbey  walls, 
Nor  ever  didst  thou  draw  thy  sword  on  me : 
I  never  saw  the  chain,  so  help  me  heaven  I 
And  this  is  false  you  burden  me  withal. 

Duke,  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this ! 
I  think  you  all  have  drank  of  Circe's  cup. 
If  here  you  housed  him,  here  he  would  have  been ; 
If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  coldly. — 
Yon  say,  he  dined  at  home;  the  goldsmith  here 
Denies  that  saying. — Sirrah,  what  say  you  T 

Dro.  E,  Sir,  he  dined  with  her  there,  at  the 
Porcupine. 

Cour.  He  did,  and  from  my  finger  snatched 
that  ring. 

Jnt,  E.  *T  is  true,  my  liege ;  this  ring  I  had- 
of  her. 

Duke.  Saw  'st  thou  him  enter  at  the  abbey  here  f 

Cour,  As  sure,  my  liege,  as  I  do  see  your  grace. 

Duke,  Why,  this  is  strange. — Go  call  the  Ab- 
bess hither : 
I  think  you  are  all  mated  or  stark  mad. 

[Exit  an  Attendant 

Mge,  Most  mighty  Duke,  vouchsafe  me  speak 
a  word: 
Haply  I  see  a  friend  will  save  my  life. 
And  pay  the  sum  that  may  deliver  me. 

Duke,  Speak  freely,  Syracusan,  what  thou  wilt 

jEge.  Is  not  your  name,  sir,  called  Antipholus? 
And  is  not  that  your  bondman,  Dromiof 

Dro,  £.  Within  this  hour  I  was  his  bondman,  sur ; 
But  he,  I  thank  him,  gnawed  in  two  my  cords : 
Now  am  I  Dromio,  and  his  man,  unbound. 

^ge,  I  am  sure  you  both  of  you  remember  me. 

Dro,  E,  Ourselves  we  do  remember,  sir,  by  you ; 
For  lately  we  were  bound,  as  you  are  now. 
You  are  not  Pinch's  patient,  are  you,  sir? 

^ge.  Why  look  you  strange  on  me?    You 
know  me  welL 

AfU,  E,  I  never  saw  you  in  my  life  till  now. 

^ge.  Oh  I  grief  hath  changed  me  since  you 
saw  me  last ; 
And  careful  hours,  with  Time's  deformed  hand, 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face : 
But  tell  me  yet,  dost  thou  not  know  my  voice  ? 

Ani,  E,  Neither. 

AEge.  Dromio,  nor  thou? 

Dro,  E,  No,  trust  me,  sir,  nor  I. 

ASge,  I  am  sure  thou  dost 

'  Dro,E,  Ay,  sir?  but  I  am  sure  I  do  not;  and 
whatsoever  a  man  denies,  you  are  now  bound  to 
believe  him. 

^ge.  Not  know  my  voice !  O  time's  extremity ! 
Hast  thou  so  cracked  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue. 
In  seven  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untuned  cares  ? 


Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizded  snow, 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up ; 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory, 
My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left, 
My  dull,  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear : 
AU  these  old  witnesses  (I  cannot  err) 
Tell  me,  thou  art  my  son  Antipholus. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  my  father  in  my  life. 

^ge.  But  seven  yean  since,  in  Syracusa,  boy, 
Thou  know'st  we  parted ;  but  perhaps,  my  son. 
Thou  sham'st  to  acknowledge  me  in  misery. 

Ant.  E.  The  Duke,  and  all  that  know  me  in 
the  city, 
Can  witness  with  me  that  it  is  not  so : 
I  ne'er  saw  Syracusa  in  my  life. 

Duke,  I  tell  thee,  Syracusan,  twenty  yean 
Have  I  been  patron  to  Antipholus, 
During  which  time  he  ne'er  saw  Syracusa : 
I  see  thy  age  and  dangen  make  thee  dote. 

Re'-enter  the  Abbess,  with  Antipholus  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Ahb.  Most  mighty  Duke,  behold  a  man  much 
wronged.  \^AU  gather  to  see  him. 

Adr.  1  see  two  husbands,  or  mine  eyes  de- 
ceive me. 

Duke.  One  of  these  men  is  genius  to  the  other; 
And  so  of  these :  which  is  the  natural  man. 
And  which  the  spirit  ?  Who  deciphen  them  ? 

Dro,  S.  I,  sir,  am  Dromio ;  command  him  away. 

Dro.  E,  I,  sir,  am  Dromio ;  pray  let  me  stay. 

Ant.  S.  ^geon,  art  thou  not?  or  else  his  ghost  ? 

Dro.  S.  O,  my  old  master!  who  hath  bound 
him  here  ? 

Abb,  Whoever  bound  him,  I  will  loose  his 
bonds. 
And  gain  a  husband  by  his  liberty. 
Speak,  old  .£geon,  if  thou  beest  the  man 
That  hadst  a  wife  once,  called  Emilia, 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burden  two  fair  sons : 
O,  if  thou  beest  the  same  iBgeon,  speak, 
And  speak  unto  the  same  iBmilia ! 

Mge,  If  I  dream  not,  thou  art  Emilia : 
If  thou  art  she,  tell  me  where  is  that  son 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft? 

Abb.  By  men  of  Epidamnum,  he  and  I, 
And  the  twin  Dromio,  all  were  taken  up ; 
But,  by  and  by,  rude  fishermen  of  Corinth 
By  force  took  Dromio  and  my  son  from  them, 
And  me  they  left  with  those  of  Epidamnum : 
What  then  became  of  them  I  cannot  tell : 
I  to  this  fortune  that  you  see  me  in. 

Duke,  Why,  here  begins  his  morning  story  right. 
These  two  Antipholuses,  these  two  so  like. 
And  these  two  Dromios,  one  in  semblance,*— 
Besides  her  urging  of  her  wreck  at  sea,— 
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These  sre  (he  parenta  to  theae  children, 
Which  accidentally  are  met  together. — 
Antipholus,  thou  cam'st  from  Corinth  first. 

AnI.  S.  No,  sir,  not  I  j   I  came  from  Syracuse. 

Date,  Slay,  stand  apart;  I  know  not  which 

jittl.  E.  I  came  from  Corinth,  my  most  gra- 
ctoiu  lord. 

Dro.  E.  And  1  wilh  him. 

jIhI.  E.  Brought  to  this  town  by  tliat  most 
famous  warrior, 
Duke  Menaphon,  your  most  renowned  uncle. 

Adr.  Whichofyoutwodiddine  with  me  to-day? 

AnI.  S.  I,  gentle  mistress. 

Adr.  And  are  not  you  my  husband  t 

Aat.  E.  No,  I  say  nay  to  that. 

Ant.  S.  And  so  do  I,  yet  did  she  call  me  soj 
And  thit  fair  gentlewoman,  her  sister  here. 
Did  call  me  brother.— What  I  told  you  then, 
I  hope  I  shall  have  leisure  to  make  good; 
If  this  be  not  a  dream  1  see  and  hear. 

Aug.  That  is  the  chain,  sir,  which  youhadof  me. 

Ant.  S.  I  think  it  be,  sir ;  I  deny  it  not, 

Aal.E.  Andyou,  sir,  for  tbischain  arrested  me. 

Ang.  I  think  1  did,  sir;  I  deny  it  noL 

Adr.  1  tent  you  money,  sir,  to  be  your  bail. 
By  Dromio  j  but  I  think  he  brought  it  not. 

Dro.  E.  No,  none  by  me. 

Ant.  S.  This  purse  of  ducats  I  received  from  jou, 
And  Dromio,  my  man,  did  bring  them  me. 
I  see  we  still  did  meet  each  other's  man. 
And  I  was  ta'en  for  him,  and  he  for  me ; 
And  thereupon  these  Errors  are  arose. 

Anl.  E.  These  ducats  pawn  I  for  my  father  here. 

Duie.  Itshallnotneed;  thyfather hath hia life. 

Cotir.  Sir,  I  mtut  have  thu  diamond  from  you. 

Ant.  E.  There,  take  it:  and  much  thanks  for 
my  good  cheer. 

Abb.  Renowned  Duke,  vouchsafe  to  lake  the 

To  go  with  ui  into  the  abbey  here. 

And  hear  at  larga  discoursed  all  our  fortunes : 


And  all  that  are  assembled  in  this  place, 
I'hat  by  this  sympathised  one  day's  error 
Have  suflered  wrong,  go,  keep  us  company. 
And  we  shall  make  full  satisfaction. — 
Twenly-five  years  have  I  but  gone  in  travail 
Of  you,  my  sons;  nor,  lUI  this  present  bour. 
My  heavy  burdens  are  delivered. 
The  Duke,  my  husband,  and  my  children  both. 
And  you  the  calendars  of  their  nativity. 
Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  go  with  me : 
After  so  long  grief,  such  nativity  I 

Dukt.  Withall  my  heart,  I'll  gossip  at  thiifeast. 

\_Exeunt  Duke,  Abbess,  £oeon.  Courtesan, 

Merchant,  Anoelo,  and  Attendants. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  shall  I  fetch  your  Muff  from 

shipboard? 
Ant.  E.  Dromio,  what  stuff  of  mine  halt  thou 

embarked? 
Dro.  S.  Your  goods,  that  lay  at  host,  sir,  in 

the  Centaur. 
Ant.  S.  He  speaks  to  me.    I  am  your  master, 
Dromio : 
Come,  go  with  us;  we'll  look  to  that  auon: 
Embrace  thy  brother  there,  rejoice  with  him. 

[JSiievHl  Me  luo  Ahtifholvse*, 

Dro.  S,  There  is  a  fat  friend  at  your  master's 

That  kilchened  me  for  you  to-day  at  dinner: 
She  now  shall  be  my  sister,  not  my  wife. 

Dro.  E.  Methinks  you  are  my  glass,  and  not 
my  brother : 
I  tee  by  you  I  am  a  sweet-faced  youth. 
Will  you  walk  in  to  tee  their  gossiping? 

2>ra.  S.  Not  I,  sir;  you  are  my  elder. 

i>ra.£.  That 'a  a  question:  how  shall  we  tryitf 

Dro.  S.  We  will  draw  cuts  for  the  senior :  till 
then,  lead  thou  first 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  then,  thus  : 
We  came  intothe  world  like  brother  and  brother; 
And  now  let 's  go  htitd  in  hand,  not  one  before 
another.  [£»e«Mf. 


^^'^^^ . 


"Mf  ffomngeti  bopt  and  pet  My  eldett  eart. 
At  eighteen  pettn  became  inquUiiiM 
J  fur  kia  brother."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

This  appean  to  be  ft  lapse  of  memory  hi  the  poet  Ageon 
says  previously,  in  his  account  of  the  shipwreck : — 

*'  My  wife,  more  careful  for  the  laiitr-bom. 
Had  fkstened  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast. 
Such  as  seafkzing  men  provide  for  storms ; 
To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound, 
Whilst  I  had  been  Uke  heedftU  of  the  other." 

*'  I  from  my  mielree*  come  to  fou  in  post; 
If  T  return^  I  shall  be  post  indeed ; 
For  she  will  score  pour  fault  upon  mp  pate.** 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

A  kind  of  rough  reckoning  laeros  to  have  been  generally 
kept  in  a  merchant's  warehouse,  by  means  of  a  poet.  In 
Ben  Jonson's  "Evkst  Mav  iw  His  Hdxovr,"  Kitely 
makes  Jealous  Inquiries  of  Cob  concerning  his  wilb;  to 
which  the  servant  replies,  "  If  I  saw  anybody  to  be  kissed, 
unless  they  would  have  kissed  the  post  in  the  middle  of  the 
warehouse,**  ftc.  So,  also,  in  *'£rxaT  Woman  iw  Hsa 
HrMovm,"  we  find  :— 

"  Host.  Out  of  my  doors,  knave,  thou  enterest  not  my 
doon.  I  have  no  chalk  in  my  house ;  my  posts  shall  not 
be  guarded  with  a  little  sing-song.** 


**  But  if  thorn  live  to  see  Uke  Hpht  ber^ 
This  fool-begped  pmtieuee  iutheewiUbe  Uft.** 

Act  II.,  Scene  I. 

Allusion  is  here  made  to  an  old  prerogative  of  the  crown. 
Adiiana  appears  to  mean  that  sort  of  patience  which  is  so 
near  to  idlotical  simplicity,  that  some  relation  would  take 
advantage  fkom  it  to  represent  the  possessor  as  a  fool,  and 
beg  the  guardianship  of  her  fortune. 

**  His  eompanp  must  do  hi*  minions  pracsy 
Wkiisi  i  at  home  starve  for  a  merrp  lookT — ^Aet  11.,  Scene  I. 

In  Shakspere's  47th  Sonnet,  there  is  a  similar  phrase : — 

'*  When  that  mine  eye  is  Dunished  for  a  look.'* 

Also  in  the  75th  :— 

"  Sometimes  all  tall  with  feeding  on  his  sight. 
And,  by  and  by,  clean  starved  for  a  look.** 

'' Mp  d*eapU  fair 

A  sumnp  look  of  his  would  soon  repair." — Aet  11/,  Scene  1. 

Pair  is  here  used  substantively,  meaning  beauty.  Shak- 
spere  has  several  times  employed  the  word  in  a  similar  sense ; 
and  in  one  of  Marston's  Satiies  we  find : — 

'*  As  the  green  meads,  whose  native  outward  &ir 
Breathes  sweet  perftunes  into  the  neighbour  air." 

*'  That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear.** — Act  II.,  Scene  2 

This  passage  appears  to  be  imitated  by  Pope,  in  his 
"  SArpBo  TO  Phaov  :"— 

**  My  music  then  you  could  for  ever  hear. 
And  all  my  words  were  music  to  your  ear." 


"  Be  it  mp  wrong  pou  are  from  me  exewtpt. 
But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt.** 

Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

Exempt  is  here  probably  used  in  the  sense  of  separated 
or  parted.  In  the  first  part  of  "HEwaY  VI.,"  there  is  a 
similar  use  of  the  word : — 

"  And  by  his  treason  stand'st  thou  not  attainted. 
Corrupted,  and  exempt  ttom  ancient  gentry  ?" 

"  This  is  thefairp  land :  0,  spite  ef  spites  / 
We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  elvish  sprites  : 
If  we  obep  them  not,  this  will  ensue, 
Thep  *U  suek  our  breath,  or  pinch  us  black  and  blue.** 

Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

The  striges,  or  screech-owls,  are  here  meant.  In  the  Cam- 
bridge Latin  Dictionary  (1594),  we  find:— "Strix,  a  scritche- 
owl;  an  unluckie  kind  of  bird  (as  they  of  old  time  said), 
which  sucked  out  the  blood  of  infknts  lying  in  their  cra- 
dles. A  witch,  that  changeth  the  favour  of  children ;  an 
hagge,  or  fUrie."  "Tbe  Lokooh  Pbodioal,"  a  comedy 
(1605),  also  has:— '"Soul,  I  think  I  am  sure  crossed  or 
witched  with  an  owl.'* 


"Mome,  malt-horse,  capon,**  &c. — Act  Ill.f  Scene  1. 

Mome  signifies  a  dull,  stupid  blockhead,  a  stock,  a  pott. 
This  owes  its  original  to  the  French  word  wtomon,  which 
signifies  the  gaming  at  dice  in  masquerade;  the  custom  and 
rule  of  which  is,  that  a  strict  silence  is  to  be  observed : 
whatever  sum  one  stakes  another  covers,  but  not  a  word  is 
to  be  spoken.  From  hence,  also,  comes  our  word  '*  Mum** 
for  silence. — Hawkins. 

*'  And  doubt  not,  sir,  but  she  will  welt  excuse 
Whp  at  this  time  the  doors  are  madf  ayinntt  yon.** 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

To  make  the  door  is  still  a  provincial  phrase,  signifying 
to  bar  the  door. 

"  You  have  prevailed:  I  will  depart  in  quiet; 
And,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  merry.*' 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

That  is,  though  mirth  has  withdrawn  herself  from  me, 
and  seems  determined  to  avoid  me,  yet,  in  despite  of  her, 
and  whether  she  will  or  not,  I  am  resolved  to  be  merry.— 
Hbath. 

"  Let  Love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink  T 

Act  III..  Scene  2. 

Love  here  means  the  queen  of  love.  As  in  "  Antowt 
AND  Clbopatna  :" — 

"  Now  for  the  love  of  Love  and  her  soft  hours." 

And,  more  appositely,  in  "Vknits  and  Adonis,**  Venus 
says,  speaking  of  herself : — 

"  Love  is  a  spirit  all  compact  of  fire. 
Not  grou  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  aspire." 
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"Ant.  S.  Where  France? 
D&o.  S.  In  her  forehead;  armed  and  reverted,  making 
war  against  her  hair." — Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Allusion  is  here  supposed  to  be  made  to  the  war  of  the 
League  against  Henry  IV.  of  France,  which  was  terminated, 
in  1 593,  by  Henry's  renunciation  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
In  1591,  Elizabeth  sent  over  four  thousand  men  to  his 
assistance,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  present  play  was 
probably  written  about  the  same  period. 

"And,  I  think,  if  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of  faith,  and 
my  heart  of  steel. 
She  had  transformed  me  to  a  curtaii-dog,  and  made  nu  turn 
i*  the  wheel"— hct  III.,  Scene  2. 

It  was  a  popular  belief  that  a  great  share  of  faith  was  a 
protection  from  witchcraft  These  lines  are  usually  printed 
as  prose ;  but  We  adopt  the  opinion  of  a  contemporary,  that 
they  were  intended  for  dc^gerel  rhyme. 


"  Where  Dowsabel  did  claim  me  for  her  husband." 

Act  rv..  Scene  1. 

This  name  occurs  in  one  of  Drayton's  Pastorals : — 

"  He  had,  as  antique  stories  tell, 
A  daughter  clepM  Dowsabel." 

'  What  observation  modest  thou  in  this  ease, 
Of  his  hearfs  meteors  tilting  in  his  face." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 
This  is  an  allusion  to  those  meteors  which,  in  more 
superstitious  times,  were  sometimes  thought  to  resemble 
armies  meeting  in  the  shock  of  battle.    The  same  thoiight 
occurs  in  "  Henrt  IV.,"  Part  I.,  speaking  of  civil  wars : — 

"  Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven, 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred. 
Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  fhrlout  close  of  civil  butchery.** 

Milton  also  finely  employs  similar  imagery  in  the  second 
book  of  "  Paradise  Lost  :"— 

"  As  when,  to  warn  proud  cities,  war  appears 
Waged  in  the  troubled  sky,  and  armies  rush 
To  battle  in  the  clouds,  before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  aery  knights,  and  couch  their  spears, 
Till  thickest  legions  close.    With  feats  of  arms 
From  either  end  of  Heaven  the  welkin  bums." 

"  Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind."— Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

That  is,  marked  or  stigmatised  by  nature  with  deformity, 
as  a  token  of  his  vicious  disposition. 

"  Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away.'* 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

This  image  is  firequent  in  writers  of  the  same  period. 
Shakspere  has  it  again  in  "Measvrx  von  Measure," 
Act  I.,  Scene  5 : — 

*'  With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest 
Tongue  far  trom  heart." 

In  Lily's  "Caxpaspb"  (1584).  we  have,  "You  resemble 
the  lapwing,  who  crieth  most  where  her  nest  is  not." 

"  A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  haUt  him,** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 
The  buff  or  leather  Jerkin  of  the  sergeant  is  called  an 
everlasting  garment,  on  account  of  its  durability.    As  in 
"  HxKRT  nr.,"  Part  I.  :— 

"  And  is  not  a  buff  Jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance  f " 

There  is  a  particular  kind  of  stuff,  worn  by  the  working 
classes,  which  is  familiarly  called  "everlasting;'' and  this 
was  probably  the  ease  also  when  Shakspere  wrote. 


"  A  Jlend,  a  fairy,  pitiless  and  rough.*' — Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

There  were  faries,  like  hobgoblins,  pltileaa  and  rough, 
and  described  as  malevolent  and  mischievous.  As  in  Mil- 
ton's "CoMUs:"— 

"  No  goblin,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine. 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity." 


"  A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-fnot  well." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

To  run  counter,  is  to  run  backward,  by  mistaking  the 
course  of  the  animal  pursued.  To  draw  dry-foot,  is  when  the 
dog  pursues  the  game  by  the  scent  of  the  foot,  for  which  the 
bloodhound  is  famed.  The  Jest  consists  in  the  ambiguity  of 
the  word  counter,  which  means  the  wrong  way  in  the  chase, 
and  a  prison  in  London.  In  "  Evert  Mah  ih  nit  Hr- 
MOUR,"  Brainworm  says,  "  Well,  the  truth  Is,  my  old  master 
intends  to  follow  my  young  master,  diy*foot,  over  Moorflelds 
to  London  this  morning." 

"  One  that,  before  thejudgwunt,  earries  poor  souls  to  hetl." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

The  arrest  here  spoken  of  is  that  upon  mesne  process, 
now  abolished.  Hell  appears  to  have  been  the  cant  term 
for  a  dungeon  in  any  of  our  prisons.  It  is  also  said  to  have 
been  the  designation  of  a  place  of  confinement  under  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  for  debtors  of  the  crown. 

"  Ido  not  know  the  matter;  he  is  'rested  on  the  case," 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

An  action  upon  the  ease  is  a  general  action  given  for  the 
redress  of  a  wrong  done  any  man  without  force,  and  not 
especially  provided  for  by  law.— Grxt. 

"  Tell  me,  teas  he  arrested  on  a  band  f  "—Act  IV.,  Scene  1 

Band  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  bond;  it  also  signiflcs  a 
neckcloth ;  hence  the  equivoque  arises. 

"  What,  have  you  got  rid  cf  the  picture  ^f  old  Adam  new 
apparelled  f — Act  IV.,  Scene  8. 

The  two  words  "rid  of"  were  inserted  by  Theobald, 
and  on  sufllcienf  ground,  as  it  seems  to  ua.  His  reasons 
are  thus  sUted  by  himself:— "A  short  word  or  two  must 
have  slipped  out  by  some  accident,  in  copying,  or  at  press; 
otherwise  I  have  no  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  pas> 
sage.  The  case  is  this : — Dromio's  master  had  been  arrested, 
and  sent  his  servant  home  for  money  to  redeem  him :  he, 
running  back  with  the  money,  meets  the  twin  Antipholns, 
whom  he  mistakes  for  his  master,  and  seeing  him  clear  of 
the  officer  before  the  money  was  come,  he  cries,  in  a  sur- 
prise, 'What,  have  you  got  rid  of  the  picture  of  old  Adam 
new  apparelled  f  for  so  I  have  ventured  to  supply  by 
cox\)ecture. 

"  But  why  is  the  officer  called  '  Old  Adam  new  appa* 
relied  f  The  allusion  is  to  Adam  in  his  state  of  innocence 
going  naked,  and  immediately  after  the  fkll  being  clothed  ia 
a  tnc\  of  skins.  Thus  he  was  new  apparelled ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  the  sergeants  of  the  Counter  were  formerly  dad  ia 
buff,  or  calf 's-skln,  as  the  author  hum(»ously  a  Utde  lower 
calls  it" 

Similar  allusions  to  Adam's  primitive  suit  are  ftmiaent  ia 
the  old  writers. 


"Mistress,  respiee  finem,  reeped  your  end:  or  rather  the 
prophecy,  like  the  parrot,  *  Beware  the  rop^s  end.*" 

Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

"These  words,"  says  Warburton.  "seem  to  allude  to  a 
famous  pamphlet  of  that  time,  wrote  by  Buchanan  against 
the  lord  of  liddlngton,  which  ends  with  these  words,  reepies 
JtHem,  respiee  fknem.  As  for  prophesying  like  the  parrot, 
this  alludes  to  people's  teaching  that  bird  unlucky  words; 
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with  viikb,  wlira  may  pttwgir  «u  ofltedsd,  H  wm  the 
■tudisf  Jok«  of  the  wise  owner  to  mj,  *  Take  heed,  lir,  my 
peiTot  pnpheaiee.*  **  In  rapport  of  his  expUnAtion.  Wer- 
bortoD  qnotee  the  IbUowfaig  lines  fton  Bntler,  in  rafbrenee 
ID  Rslpho's  skill  1b  evgnry:— 

**  Could  ten  whet  suhUest  perroCi  meen, 
That  speek,  end  think  eontnry  eleen ; 
What  member  'tis,  of  whom  they  talk. 
When  they  cry  'lope,*  and  'walk,  knave  walk.' " 

*•  /  wiU  not  Bktg  UhtUgktfor  mU  ike  town  / 
Tkerrfon  amag,  lo  gti  tmr  Hnjf  tAo^^." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

This  nee  of  the  word  "stuff**  now  seems  strange,  but  iu 
tlM  orders  that  were  formerly  issued  for  the  royal  progresses, 
ftea  the  monarch's  heggsge  was  always  thus  denominated. 


'*  5weef  rtermUom  Uaredt  mkat  ddk  tn$U4 
But  wtoodff  mmd  dmil  Metanehoip 


(Kimtmam  to  grim  umd  eomfortUee  D*$pair)i 
Jud,  cl  *«r  Aeefa,  a  kmgt  imfteiiou*  troop 
Of  pate  disiempermture§,  tmd/ote  to  life.** 

Act  v..  Scene  1. 

la  this  psssagp  we  hsTe  probably  the  nucleus  of  some 
ttrikiag  lines  in  Gray's  "  Onx  on  £xum  Colum£  ;" — 

** Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 

Grlm-Tisaged,  comfortless  Dmpoir, 
And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart. 

Lo,  in  the  Tale  of  years  beneath, 

A  grisly  troop  are  seen, 
The  painAil  fomily  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  queen." 

*'  WUk  vAo<ctosu  egmpt,  drmgB,  and  kotp  praget$t 
To  make  vf  him  a  formal  auis  again.'* 

Act  v..  Scene  1. 
That  is,  to  bring  him  back  to  his  senses,  and  the  forms  of 
lober  befaatriour.  In  **  Mkasdms  rou.  MsAsoaB,**  the  phrase 
**  informal  wmnen"  is  used  in  the  contrary  sense. 

**  Tke  place  of  dealM  and  eorrg  smckHoji.''— Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

The  word  *'  sorry**  had  anciently  a  stronger  meaning  than 
it  bas  St  prasenL  Chaucer  says,  in  the  prologue  to  the 
'^SoiiraovBx's  Talk  :"— 

**Thb  Frere,  when  he  looked  had  his  All 
Upon  the  torments  of  this  sorry  place.** 

And  b  the  '*  Kvienr's  Tax.*,**  describing  the  Temple  of 
**  All  Aill  of  chirking  was  that  sorry  place." 


**  Whom  I  weade  lord  of  me  and  aU  I  had. 
At  poor  important  Mter«."~Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

"Important"  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  importunate. 
The  sllusion  is  probably  to  the  Court  of  Wards,  which  was 
■Ivsyi  considered  a  grievous  oppression. 

**  Mg  maeter  preadkee  patience  to  him,  wkUe 
Ui»  man  with  eciuort  nicJU  him  like  a  fool." 

Act  v..  Scene  1. 

Fools  appear  to  have  had  their  hair  cut  dose  and  nicked 
io  s  particular  manner.  In  the  "Choicb  ov  Chahob" 
(1508),  we  iind  :—'*  Three  things  used  by  monks,  which  pro- 
voke men  to  lan^  at  their  follies :  1.  They  are  shaved  and 
Botched  on  the  head,  like  fools." 

Mr.  Toilet  states  that  there  is  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings  in 
one  of  King  Alfred's  ecclesiastical  laws,  if  one  opprobriously 
>kavs  a  common  man  like  a  fooL 


"  TMs  def ,  greai  Dmke,  tke  ekmi  Ike  daore  i^pea  am, 
WUU  eke  witk  karlote  feaeled  in  mg  kemeer 

Act  v..  Scene  1. 

nadi  and  his  companions  are  hers  alluded  to.  The 
term  "harlot**  originally  meant  merely  a  hheling,  and  was 
afterwaida  appUed  contemptuously  to  both  sexes.  In  Ben 
Jonson's  **  Vouvitb,*'  Corbacdo  says  to  the  impostor,  **Ont, 
harlot." 

••  if  ed  earMfml  Aears,  wilk  Tiat/e  defonnid  kaud, 
Uaae  written  etraage  drfleaimree  in  mg  face,** 

Act  v..  Scene  1. 

"  Deformed  **  here  signifies  deforming.  "  Defeatures  **  are 
alterations  of  foature,  marks  of  old  age. 

'*  And  tkeee  two  Dreifoi,  one  in  eembtonett'- 
Beeidee  ker  wrging  ofker  wreck  at  mis,— 

Act  v..  Scene  1. 

A  line  is  plausibly  supposed  to  be  Icet  after  the  second 
of  those  quoted,  which  would  have  given  connexion  to  the 


■*  Tke  Dmke,  mg  kmaband,  and  mtg  ckildren  botk. 
And  gom  tke  ealeudare  ^  tkeir  natipUg." 

Act  v..  Scene  1. 

These  *'  calendars  **  are  the  two  Dromloe.  In  Act  I.  Aoti- 
pholus  of  Syracuse  calls  one  of  them  "dm  almsnark  of  my 
true  date." 

"  MTe  eesM  ieio  Ike  world  like  brotker  and  brother  t 
And  now  let'tgo  kand  in  kand,  not  one  b^ore  anotker." 

Act  v.,  Scene  1. 

These  lines  very  pleasantly  wind  up  the  *'CoMunr  oy 
Eaaoas,"  and  leave  a  fovourable  impreesion  of  the  good 
sense  and  good  temper  of  the  two  slave  brothers. — In  re> 
forenoe  to  the  loose  kind  of  metre  In  which  they  are  occa- 
sionally made  to  speak,  a  few  similar  specimens  from  old 
dramas  may  be  found  amusing.  Malone  introduces  them 
with  the  sutjoined  observations  :— 

"The  long  doggerel  verses  that  Shak^pers  has  attributed 
in  this  play  to  the  two  Dromloe,  are  written  in  that  kind  of 
metre  which  was  usually  attributed  by  the  dramatic  poets 
before  his  time,  in  their  comic  pieces,  to  some  of  their  in- 
ferior characters;  and  this  dreumstaaoe  is  one  of  many 
that  authorise  us  to  place  the  preceding  comedy,  as  well  as 
•  Lovx's  Labocx's  Lost,'  and  'Thb  Tamivo  o*  thi 
BBmsw'  (where  the  same  kind  of  versification  is  likewise 
found),  anu>ng  our  author's  earliest  productions ;  composed 
probably  at  a  time  when  he  was  imperceptibly  infected  with 
the  prevailing  mode,  and  before  he  had  completely  learned 
'  to  deviate  boldly  from  the  common  track.'  As  these  early 
pieces  are  now  not  easily  met  with,  I  shall  sul^oin  a  few 
extracts  from  some  of  them  :— 

*LiXB  WILL  TO  Likb'(1568). 

Roget.  If  your  name  to  me  you  will  declare  and  shows. 
You  may  in  this  matter  my  minde  the  sooner  kuowe. 

Toe.  Few  wordes  are  best  among  friends,  this  is  true. 
Wherefore  I  shall  briefly  show  my  name  unto  you. 
Tom  Tospot  it  b.  it  need  not  to  be  printed. 
Wherefore  I  with  Raife  Roister  must  needs  be  acquainted,  &c. 

'CoMMOMs  CovniTiovs'  (about  1570). 

Skifl.  By  gogs  bloud,  my  maisters,  we  were  net  best 
longer  here  to  stale, 
I  thinke  was  never  such  a  craftie  knave  before  this  dale. 

[Bxil  Ambo. 
Cond.  Are  thei  all  gone  t  Ua,  ha,  well  fere  old  Shift  at  a 
neede: 
By  his  woundes  had  I  not  devised  this,  I  had  hanged  indeed. 


&  5 
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Tinkers  (q**  you),  tinke  me  no  tinkes;  I'll  meddle  with  them 

no  more. 
I  thinke  was  never  knave  so  used  by  a  companie  of  tinkers 

before. 
By  your  leave  I  '11  be  so  boldc  as  to  looke  about  me  and  spie, 
Lest  any  knaves  for  my  coming  down  in  ambush  do  lie. 
By  your  licence  I  minde  not  to  preache  longer  in  this  tree. 
My  tinkerly  slaves  are  packed  hence,  as  farre  as  I  maie  see. 

'Promus  and  Cassakdra' (1578). 

The  wind  is  yl  blows  no  man's  gaine ;  for  cold  I  neede  not 

care, 
Here  is  nine  and  twentie  sutes  of  apparel  for  my  share ; 
And  some,  berlady,  very  good,  for  so  standeth  the  case, 
As  neither  gentleman  nor  other  Lord  Promos  sheweth  any 

grace; 
But  I  marvel  much,  poore  slaves,  that  they  are  hanged  so 

soonc, 
They  were  wont  to  staye  a  day  or  two,  now  scarce  au  afler- 

noone. 

'The  Three  Ladies  of  Lokdok' (1584). 

You  think  I  am  going  to  market  to  buy  rost  meate,doyeDotf 
I  thought  so,  but  you  are  deceived,  for  I  wot  what  I  wot: 
I  am  neither  going  to  the  butcher's,  to  buy  vcale,  mutton,  or 

beefe, 
But  I  am  going  to  a  bloodsucker,  and  who  is  it?  faith  Usurie, 

that  theefe. 

'The  Cobler's  Prophecy' (1594). 

Quoth  Niceness  to  Newfangle,  thou  art  such  a  Jacke, 
That  thou  devisest  fortie  fashions  for  my  ladie's  backe. 
And  thou,  quoth  he,  art  so  possest  with  everle  frantick  toy, 
That  following  of  my  ladie's  humour  thou  dost  make  her  coy. 
For  once  a  day  for  fashion-sake,  my  lady  must  be  sicke, 
No  meat  but  mutton,  or  at  most  the  pinion  of  a  chlcke : 
To-day  her  owue  haire  best  becomes,  which  yellow  is  as  gold, 
A  periwig  is  better  for  to-morrow,  blacke  to  behold : 
To-day  in  pumps  and  cheveril  gloves  to  walk  she  will  be  bold. 
To-morrow  cufles  and  countenance,  for  feare  of  catching  cold ; 
Now  is  she  barefast  to  be  scene,  straight  on  her  mufler  goes ; 
Now  is  she  hxxSi  up  to  the  crowne,  straight  nusled  to  the  nose. 

"See  also  'GAMMsm  GuRXOx't  Nesdlb,'  'Damok  and 
Ptthxab,'  &e.'* 

On  a  careAil  revision  of  tha  foregoing  scenes,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  them  the  composition  of  two  very 
unequal  writers.  Sbakipere  had  undoubtedly  a  share  in 
them ;  but  that  the  entire  play  was  no  work  of  his,  is  an 
opinion  which  (as  Benedick  says)  "  lire  cannot  melt  out  of 
roe ;  I  will  die  in  it  at  the  sUke."— foBsrsva. 


On  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Steevent  appears  to  have 
merely  followed  the  example  of  Maximin : — 

"  And  all  this  I  can  do,  because  I  dare." 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  writer  had  assigned  some 
reasons  for  his  opinion.  Not  having  done  so,  I  can  only 
oppose  to  this  peremptory  decision  an  opinion  no  less  con- 
fidently entertained,  that  the  whole  of  the  present  comedy 
was  written  by  Shakspere. — ^M  a  lone. 


The  myriad-minded  man,  our  and  all  men's  Shakspere, 
has  in  this  piece  presented  us  with  a  legitimate  farce,  in 
exact  consonance  with  the  philosophical  principles  and 
character  of  farce,  as  distinguished  f^om  comedy  and  fW>m 
entertainments.  A  proper  farce  is  mainly  distingnished  from 
comedy  by  the  licence  allowed,  and  even  required,  in  the 
fable,  in  order  to  produce  strange  and  laughable  situations. 
The  itory  need  not  be  probable ;  it  is  enough  that  it  is  pos- 
sible.   A  comedy  would  scarcely  allow  even  the  two  Anti- 


pholuses;  because,  although  there  have  been  instances  of 
almost  indistinguishable  likeness  in  two  persons,  yet  these 
are  mere  individual  accidents,  eatms  tudenti*  naiune;  and 
the  verum  will  not  excuse  the  inverisimUe.  But  farce  dares 
add  the  two  Dromios,  and  is  Justified  in  so  doing  by  the  laws 
of  its  end  and  constitution.  In  a  word,  farces  commence  in 
a  postulate  which  must  be  granted. — Coleridge. 


The  general  idea  of  this  play  is  taken  trom  the  "Me- 
NJEcimi"  of  Plautus,  but  the  plot  is  entirely  recast,  and 
rendered  much  more  diverting  by  the  variety  and  quick 
succession  of  the  incidents.  To  the  twin  brothers  of  Plautus 
are  added  twin  servants ;  and  though  this  increases  the  im- 
probability, yet,  as  Schlegel  observes,  "  when  once  we  have 
lent  ourselves  to  the  first,  which  certainly  borders  on  the 
incredible,  we  should  not  probably  be  disposed  to  cavil 
about  the  second  ;  and  if  the  spectator  is  to  be  entertained 
with  mere  perplexities,  they  cannot  be  too  much  varied.** 

The  clumsy  and  inartificial  mode  of  infonning  the  spec- 
tator, by  a  prologue,  of  events  which  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  be  acquainted  with  in  order  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  piece,  is  well  avoided,  and  shews  the  superior  skill 
of  the  modem  dramatist  over  his  ancient  prototype.  With 
liow  much  more  propriety  is  it  placed  in  the  month  of 
yEgcon,  the  father  of  the  twin  brothers,  wh<Me  character  is 
sketched  with  such  skill  as  deeply  to  interest  the  reader  in 
his  griefs  and  misfortunes !  Development  of  character,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  expected  in  a  piece  which  consists  of  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  mistakes  and  laughter-moving  situa- 
tions. •  •  •  We  may  conclude  with  Schlegel's  dictum 
that  "This  is  the  best  of  all  written  or  possible  Menschmi; 
and  if  the  piece  is  inferior  in  worth  to  other  pieces  of  Shak- 
spere, it  is  merely  because  nothing  more  coold  be  made  of 
the  materials." — Sinokr. 


A  translation  of  the  "  Mekjbchmi**  of  Plautus  appeared 
in  1595,  by  "  W.  W.,"  which  letters  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  initials  of  William  Warner.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
internal  evidence  in  Shakspere's  play  to  shew  that  he  made 
any  use  of  this  version.  Indeed,  it  is  hi^y  probable  that 
the  " Comedy  or  Errors"  was  written  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  following  Is  a  specimen  of  Warner's  translation.  It 
Is  the  commencement  of  the  second  Act ;  the  dialogoc  being 
between  Menaechmus  Sosiolet  (AntSpholui  of  Syraciue)  and 
Messenio : — 

"  Men,  Surely,  Messenio,  I  think  seafarers  never  take  so 
comfortable  a  Joy  in  any  thing  as,  when  they  have  been  long 
tost  and  turmoilcd  in  the  wide  seas,  they  hap  at  last  to  ken 
land. 

Mm.  1 11  be  sworn,  I  should  not  be  gladder  to  see  a  whole 
country  of  mine  own,  than  I  have  been  at  such  a  sight.  But 
I  pray,  wherefore  are  we  now  come  to  Epidamnumf  Must 
we  needs  go  to  see  every  town  that  we  hear  off 

Men.  Till  I  find  my  brother,  ail  tovms  are  alike  to  ne : 
I  must  try  in  all  places. 

Met.  Why,  then,  let's  even  as  long  as  we  live  seek  your 
brother :  six  years  now  have  we  roamed  about  thus ;  Istria, 
Hispania,  Massylia,  Illyria,  all  the  upper  sea,  all  high  Greccr, 
all  haven  towns  in  Italy.  I  think  if  we  had  sought  a  needle 
all  this  time  we  must  needs  ha^  e  found  it,  had  it  been  above 
ground.  It  cannot  be  that  he  is  alive ;  and  to  seek  a  dead 
man  thus  among  the  liying,  what  folly  is  it? 

Men.  Yea,  could  I  but  once  find  any  man  that  could  cer- 
tainly inform  me  of  his  death,  I  were  satisfied ;  otherwise  I 
can  never  desist  seeking:  little  knoweet  thou«  Messenio, 
how  near  my  heart  It  goes. 

Met.  This  is  washing  of  a  blackamoor.  Faith,  let's  go 
home,  tmless  ye  mean  we  should  write  a  story  of  our  travail. 

Men,  Sirrah,  no  more  of  these  saucy  speeches.  I  per- 
ceive I  must  teach  you  how  to  serve  me,  not  to  rule  me. 

Met.  Ay,  to,  now  it  appeaia  what  it  ia  to  be  a  tervant" 
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OETIC  beauty  of  the  finest  order,  character  infinitely  diversified,  and  an 
interesting  plot,  managed  with  consummate  skill,  combine  to  place  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice"  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Shakapere's  comedies. 
The  gentle  Portia  contrasts  with  Shylock  as  the  moon  shines  cloudless  over 
the  convulsions  of  an  earthquake  or  the  outbreak  of  a  volcano.  Antonio, 
Baasanio,  and  the  other  principals  of  the  drama,  are  delineated  with  propor- 
tionate atrength  and  grace ;  while  the  numerous  subordinates  are  embellished 
with  the  same  sort  of  careless  magnificence  that  Nature  often  shews  in  those 
sequestered  gems  and  shells  and  flowers,  which  never  but  by  chance  can  greet 
the  human  eye.  This  glorious  prodigality  is  manifested  in  the  two  "  walking 
gentlemen "  who,  with  Antonio,  open  the  play ;  but  still  more  strikingly  is 
it  displayed  in  the  Princes  of  Arragon  and  Morocco.  These  disappointed 
suitors  are  not  essential  to  the  plot,  and  in  representation  are  always  omitted : 
but  what  gorgeous  beauty  is  thrown  into  the  scenes  in  which  they  figure ! 
It  seems  the  very  wantonness  of  mental  wealth,  boundless  in  generosity, 
because  fearless  of  exhaustion. 

The  comic  portion  of  this  surpassing  drama  is  no  less  profuse  and  ad- 
mirable.   For  Oratiano,  we  can  by  no  means  concede  to  his  demurer  friends 
that  "he  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing;  more  than  any  man  in  all 
Venice/*      Venice  must  have   been  far  more  fortunate  than  huger  cities 
that  might  be  mentioned,  if  she  eontiuned  a  large  proportion  of  roysterers 
"whose  bloods  were  warm  within,"  that  talked  to  better  purpose.     All  he  lacks,  is  a  little  verbal 
discretion,  in  order  to  obtain  that  perfect  meaaure  of  respect  which  the  multitude,  perhaps,  never  accord 
but  to  those  whose  staidness  of  demeanour  seems  to  claim  it  aa  a  right 

And  thou,  "  whatever  title  please  thine  ear !"  how  shall  we  address  thee  ?  "  Oood  Launcelot,  or  good 
Oobbo,"  or  rather  (aa  the  phrase  appears  to  be  in  choicest  odour  with  thee),  "  Young  Master  Laun- 
celot ! "  Accord  to  us  the  honour  of  touching  your  worship's  eloquent  palm.  Let  not  so  small  a 
trifle  as  "  fifteen  wives,  eleven  maids,  and  nine  widows,"  induce  thee  to  withhold  thy  blushing  visage. 
Thou  couldst  not  help  the  fittes*  decree.  Although  in  danger  of  thy  precious  life  "  with  the  edge  of  a 
feather-bed,"  thou  hast  nothing  to  apprehend  from  our  pointless  goose-qulU,  which  even  now  weeps 
dingy  teara  in  thinking  of  ita  inability  to  celebrate  those  varioua  excellences  which  go  so  near  to  justify 
the  infinite  self-complacency  of  their  delectable  owner.  When  a  convocation  shall  be  called  of  Shak- 
apere*a  Clowns,  believe  it,  dainty  Maater  Launcelot,  thy  proper  seat  will  not  be  on  the  loweat  bench. 

Shylock  is  a  topic  which  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  touch,  unless  "with  bated  breath  and  whispering 
humbleness."  Luckily,  there  cannot  be  two  opiniona  aa  to  the  prodigious  power  displayed  in  his  de- 
lineation. Against  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  we  entertain  no  idle  prejudice :  their  ultra-trading  character 
haa  been  clearly  forced  upon  them;  for,  in  their  palmy  state,  they  were  a  people  eminently  pastoraL 
Still,  we  cannot  subscribe  to  what  may  now  be  termed  the  current  theory,  that  all  which  waa  attempted 
by  the  individual  Hebrew  Shylock  is  to  be  considered  merely  fidr  and  patriotic  retaliation.  To  us,  it 
is  evident  that  his  main  source  of  hatred  to  the  Merchant  will  be  found  .in  the  remark,  "  He  lends  out 
money  gratia,  and  brings  down  the  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice."  Antonio,  too,  we  venture  to 
suggest,  does  not  so  much  hate  Shylock  the  Jew,  as  Shylock  the  extortioner,  the  cruel  creditor, — 
although  the  complex  idea  is  ever  present  to  his  mind : — "  I  oft  delivered  from  his  forfeiture  many 
that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me."  In  execrating  usurers,  Antonio  may  have  been  a  bad  political 
economist ;  and,  doubtless,  he  degraded  himself  far  more  than  the  object  of  hia  indignation,  when  he  spat 
upon  the  Hebrew's  gaberdine.  Still  the  royal  Merchant  was  generous  and  disinterested ;  and  we  are  not 
quite  content  to  see  the  current  of  sympathy  setting  wholly  in  favour  of  his  opponent,  merely  because, 
in  times  less  enlightened,  it  may  have  been  urged  too  exclusively  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  "Merchant  op  Venice"  waa  twice  published  in  quarto,  before  its  appearance  in  the  folio 
collection.     Some  account  of  the  varioua  sources  of  the  plot  will  be  found  in  the  Notes. 
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ScEMB  1.— Venice.    A  Street. 
Enter  AnTonto,  Salakiho,  and  Solani 
Ant.  In  tooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so 
wuriea  me ;  you  lay  it  weariei  you ; 


aad: 


h 

Ba[  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 

What  itnff 'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  bom, 

I  am  to  leam  ; 

And  nich  a  want-wit  sadnes*  makes  of  me, 

That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myielf. 

Si^,  Your  mind  i«  tosiing  on  tbe  ocean ; 
Tliere,  where  your  argoaiea  with  portly  aail, 
Like  ugniora  and  rich  burghers  of  the  flood. 
Or,  Bi  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  tea, 
Do  oTcrpeer  the  petty  traffickers, 
That  courtesy  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 
A>  they  fly  bj  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

Solan.  Believe  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture  forth, 
The  belter  part  of  my  afieclions  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.    1  should  be  still 


Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind ; 
Peering  in  maps  for  porta,  and  piers,  and  roads; 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  oat  of  doubt 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Salar.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth. 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  (he  sandy  hour-glass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallaws  and  of  flats ; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  docked  in  sand. 
Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  licr  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church. 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  atone. 
And  not  bethink  me  atraight  of  dangerous  rocks, 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vesael'a  side. 
Would  scatter  all  her  apices  on  the  stream  ; 
Enrobe  tbe  roaring  waters  with  my  ailks ; 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing!  Shall  1  have  the  thought 
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To  think  on  this ;  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought 
That  such  a  thing,  bechanced,  would  make  me 

sad? 
But  tell  not  me  ;  I  know  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 

Ant.  Believe  me,  no :  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it, 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 
Nor  to  one  place ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year : 
Therefore  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 

Salar.  Why  then  you  are  in  love. 

Ant,  Fie,  fie! 

Salar,  Not  in  love  neither  ?    Then  let  us  say, 

you  are  sad 

Because  you  are  not  merry :  and  *t  were  as  easy 

For  you  to  laugh  and  leap,  and  say  you  are  merry 

Because  you  are  not  sad.     Now,  by  two-headed 

Janus, 
Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bag-piper ; 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 
That  they  '11  not  shew  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  and  Gratxamo. 

Solan.  Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  noble 
kinsman, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo.     Fare  you  well ; 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

Salar.  I  would  have  stayed  till  I  had  made  you 
merry. 
If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 

Ant.  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it  your  own  business  calls  on  you. 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart. 
S(Uar.  Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 
Bau.  Good  signiors  both,  when  shall  we  laugh  7 
say  when? 
You  grow  exceeding  strange :  must  it  be  so  ? 
Solar.  We  '11  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on 
yours. 

^Exeunt  Salarimo  and  Solanio. 
Lor.  My  lord  Bassanio,  since  you  have  found 
Antonio, 
We  two  will  leave  you :  but  at  dinner-time 
I  pray  you  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 
Boms,  1  will  not  fail  you. 
Gra.  You  look  not  well,  Signior  Antonio ; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world : 
Tliey  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  changed. 
Ant.  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gra- 
tiano; 
A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part. 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gra.  Let  me  play  the  Fool : 


With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come ; 

And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 

Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 

Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 

Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster? 

Sleep  when  he  wakes?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 

By  being  peevish  ?    I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio 

(I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks), 

lliere  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 

Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond, 

And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 

With  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion 

Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 

As  who  shoidd  say,  "  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 

And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark!" 

O,  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these, 

That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise 

For  saying  nothing ;  who,  I  am  very  sure, 

If  they  should  speak,would  almost  damn  thuaeean 

Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brotliers, 

fools. 
I  '11  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time : 
But  fish  not  with  this  melancholy  bait. 
For  this  fool's  gudgeon,  this  opinion. — 
Come,  good  Lorenzo. — Fare  ye  well  a  while ; 
I  '11  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

Lor.  Well,  we  will  leave  you,  then,  tiU  dinner- 
time: 
I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men. 
For  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 

Gra.  Well,  keep  me  company  bat  two  yean 
more, 
Thoushalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 

Ant.  Farewell :  I  '11  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear. 

Gra.  Thanks,  i' faith;  for  silence  is  only  com- 
mendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 
[Exeunt  Gratiano  and  Lorsmxo. 

Ant.  Is  that  anything,  now  ? 

Bau.  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  no- 
thing ;  more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice.  His 
reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two 
bushels  of  chaff:  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you 
find  them ;  and  when  you  have  them,  they  are 
not  worth  the  search. 

Ant.  Well ;  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  this  same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage. 
That  you  to-day  promised  to  tell  me  of? 

Bass.  'T  is  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
By  sometliing  shewing  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance : 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  rate ;  but  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gaged.    To  you,  Antonio, 
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I  owe  the  most,  in  money  and  in  love : 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  purposes, 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 
Ant.  I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know 

it; 

And  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do. 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assured, 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions. 

Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one 
shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch. 
To  find  the  other  forth ;  and,  by  advent'ring  both, 
I  oft  found  both.     I  urge  this  childhood  proof. 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much ;  and,  like  a  wilful  youth. 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost :  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt, 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both. 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again. 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first 

Ant.  You  know  me  well;  and  herein  spend 
but  time 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance : 
And,  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost. 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have : 
Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do. 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done. 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it :  therefore  speak. 

Bass.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left, 
And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word, 
Of  wondrous  virtues :  sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages : 
Her  name  is  Portia ;  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato*8  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia. 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth ; 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors :  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont,  Colchos'  strand, 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 
O,  my  Antonio,  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift, 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 

Ant.  Thou  know'st  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at 
sea; 
Nor  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum :  therefore  go  forth. 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do ; 
That  shall  be  racked,  even  to  the  uttermost. 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 
Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 


Where  money  is  ;  and  I  no  question  make 

To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.  ^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's 

House. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Par.  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is 
aweary  of  this  great  world. 

Ner.  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your 
miseries  were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your 
good  fortunes  are.  And  yet,  for  aught  I  see, 
they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as 
they  that  starve  with  nothing.  It  is  no  mean 
happiness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean  : 
superfluity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but 
competency  lives  longer. 

For.  Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounced. 

Ner.  They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 

Por.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what 
were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches, 
and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces.  It  is 
a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions : 
I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be 
done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine 
own  teaching.  The  brain  may  devise  laws  for 
the  blood,  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  over  a  cold 
decree :  such  a  hare  is  madness — the  youth,  to 
skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel — the  crip- 
ple. But  this  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  to 
choose  me  a  husband : — O  me,  the  word  choose ! 
I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  would,  nor  refuse 
whom  I  dislike ;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter 
curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father.  Is  it  not 
hard,  Nerissa,  that  I  cannot  choose  one,  nor  re- 
fuse none? 

Ner.  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous ;  and  holy 
men,  at  their  death,  have  good  inspirations ;  there- 
fore, the  lottery  that  he  hath  devised  in  these 
three  chests,  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  (whereof 
who  chooses  his  meaning,  chooses  you),  will,  no 
doubt,  never  be  chosen  by  any  rightly,  but  one 
who  you  shall  rightly  love.  But  what  warmth 
is  there  in  your  affection  towards  any  of  these 
princely  suitors  that  are  already  come? 

Por.  I  pray  thee  over-name  them,  and  as  thou 
namest  them  I  will  describe  them ;  and  accord- 
ing to  my  description,  level  at  my  afl*ection. 

Ner.  First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince. 

Por.  Ay,  that's  a  colt  indeed,  for  he  doth 
nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse;  and  he  makes  it 
a  great  appropriation  to  his  own  good  parts  that 
he  can  shoe  him  himself.  I  am  much  afraid 
my  lady  his  mother  played  false  with  a  smith. 

Ner.  Then  is  there  the  County  Palatine. 
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Por,  He  doth  nothing  but  frown ;  as  who 
should  say,  "  An  you  will  not  have  me,  choose." 
He  hears  merry  tales,  and  smiles  not :  I  fear  he 
will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  when  he 
grows  old,  being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness 
in  his  youth.  I  had  rather  be  married  to  a 
death's  head  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth,  than  to 
either  of  these.  God  defend  me  from  these 
two! 

Ner,  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord,  Mon- 
sieur Le  Bon? 

Por,  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him 
pass  for  a  man.  In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to 
be  a  mocker.  But  he!  why,  he  hath  a  horse 
better  than  the  Neapolitan's ;  a  better  bad  habit 
of  frowning  than  the  Count  Palatine :  he  is  every 
man  in  no  man :  if  a  throstle  sing,  he  falls 
straight  a  capering :  he  will  fence  with  his  own 
shadow :  if  I  should  marry  him,  I  should  marry 
twenty  husbands.  If  he  would  despise  me,  I 
would  forgive  him ;  for  if  he  love  me  to  mad- 
ness, I  shall  never  requite  him. 

Ner.  What  say  you,  then,  to  Faulconbridge, 
the  young  baron  of  England  ? 

Por.  You  know  I  say  nothing  to  him ;  for  he 
understands  not  me,  nor  I  him :  be  hath  neither 
Latin,  French,  nor  Italian ;  and  you  will  come 
into  the  court  and  swear  that  I  have  a  poor 
pennyworth  in  the  English.  He  is  a  proper 
man's  picture ;  but,  alas !  who  can  converse  with 
a  dumb-show  ?  How  oddly  he  is  suited !  I  think 
he  bought  his  doublet  in  Italy,  his  round  hose 
in  France,  bis  bonnet  in  Germany,  and  bis  be- 
haviour everywhere. 

Ner.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  his 
neighbour? 

Por,  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in 
him ;  for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the 
Englishman,  and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again 
when  he  was  able.  I  think  the  Frenchman  be- 
came his  surety,  and  sealed  under  for  another. 

Ner.  How  like  you  the  young  German,  the 
Duke  of  Saxony's  nephew  ? 

Por.  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is 
sober;  and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when 
he  is  drunk :  when  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse 
than  a  man ;  and  when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little 
better  than  a  beast :  an  the  worst  fall  that  ever 
fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him. 

Ner.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  ahd  choose 
the  right  casket,  you  should  refuse  to  perform 
your  Other's  will,  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept 
him. 

Por.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray 
thee  set  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the 
contrary  casket:  for  if  the  devil  be  within,  and 
that  temptation  without,  I  know  he  will  choose 


it.  I  will  do  anything,  Nerissa,  ere  I  will  be 
married  to  a  sponge. 

Ner.  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any 
of  these  lords:  they  have  acquainted  me  with 
their  determinations ;  which  is,  indeed,  to  return 
to  their  home,  and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more 
suit ;  unless  you  may  be  won  by  some  other  sort 
than  your  father's  imposition,  depending  on  the 
caskets. 

Por.  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will 
die  as  chaste  as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained  by 
the  manner  of  my  father's  will.  I  am  glad  this 
parcel  of  wooers  are  so  reasonable ;  for  there  is 
not  one  among  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very 
absence,  and  I  pray  God  grant  them  a  fair  de- 
partive. 

Ner.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  fa- 
ther's time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier, 
that  came  hither  in  company  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montferrat? 

Por.  Yes,  yes,  it  was  Bassanio ;  as  I  think,  so 
was  he  called. 

Ner.  True,  madam:  he,  of  all  the  men  that 
ever  my  foolish  eyes  looked  upon,  was  the  best 
deserving  a  fair  lady. 

Por.  I  remember  him  well ;  and  I  remember 
him  worthy  of  thy  praise. — How  now!  what 
news? 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv.  The  four  strangers  seek  for  you,  madam, 
to  take  their  leave :  and  there  is  a  fore-runner 
come  from  a  fifth,  the  Prince  of  Morocco;  who 
brings  word  the  Prince,  his  master,  will  be  here 
to-night. 

Por.  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so 
good  heart  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell, 
I  should  be  glad  of  his  approach  :  if  he  have  the 
condition  of  a  saint,  and  the  complexion  of  a 
devil,  I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive 
me.  Come,  Nerissa. — Sirrah,  go  before. — Whiles 
we  shut  the  gate  upon  one  wooer,  another  knocks 
at  the  door.  [ExetaU. 


ScENB  III. — Venice.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  Bassanio  and  Sutlock. 

Shy.  Three  ^ousand  ducats ;  well. 

Bate.  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 

Shy.  For  three  months ;  well. 

Bate.  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio 
shall  be  bound. 

Shy.  Antonio  shall  become  bound ;  well. 

Bom,  May  you  stead  me?  Will  you  pleasure 
me?    Shall  I  know  your  answer? 
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Skg.  Three  thousand  duetta  for  three  monthi,  I 

and  Anton  io  bouDd.  I 

Aui.  Your  amwer  to  that.  i 

Skf.  Antonio  ii  a  good  idbii.  | 

Bau.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  I 

contxuy  I  ^ 

5Ay.  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  no: — my  meaning  in  say-  { 

ing  he  i«  a  good  man,  ii  to  have  you  undentand  i 

me  that  he  ii  nifBdent    Yet  hii  meani  are  in  I 

luppoaitton:  he  hath  an  Brgosy  bound  to  Tripo-  | 

111,  another  to  the  Indiei ;   I  understand  more-  i 

over,  upon  the  Riallo,  he  hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  I 

a  fourth  for  England;  and  other  ventures  he  i 

hath,   iquandered  abroad.      Bnt  ship*  are  but  | 

boarda,  aaihm  but  men ;  there  he  land-rata  and  ' 
wKtei^rats,  watet^thierei  and  land-thieves;  1 
mean,  pirates:  and  then,  there  is  the  peril  of 
waters,  winds,  and  rocks.  The  man  is,  notwith- 
standing, sufficient: — three  thousand  ducats.  I 
think  I  may  take  hii  bond. 

Ban.  Be  aaaured  you  may. 

SAg.  1  will  be  aanired  1  may ;  and  that  I  may 


be  assured,  I  will  bethink  me.  May  I  speak  with 
Antonio  t 

Bom.  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  ua. 

Sky.  Yes,  to  smell  pork ;  to  eat  of  the  habita- 
tion which  your  prophet,  the  Nazarite,  conjured 
the  devil  into !  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  yoti, 
talk  with  you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  following ; 
but  I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor 
pray  with  yon. — What  news  on  the  RialtoT— 
Who  ii  he  comes  hero ! 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ban.  This  is  Siguier  Antonio. 

Sky.  [luiifo].  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he 
looks! 
I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian : 
But  more  for  that,  in  low  simplicity. 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation ;  and  he  rails. 
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Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congre- 
gate, 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift, 
Which  he  calls  interest.     Cursed  be  my  tribe 
If  I  forgive  him ! 

Bast,  ShylocV,  do  you  hear  ? 

Shy.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store ; 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats.     What  of  that? 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe. 
Will  furnish  me.     But  soft :  how  many  months 
Do  you  desire  7 — Rest  you  fair,  good  signior ; 

[To  Antonio. 
Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 

Ant  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I  'U  break  a  custom. — Is  he  yet  possessed 
How  much  you  would? 

Shy.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Ant.  And  for  three  months. 

Shy.  I  had  forgot; — three  months;  you  told 
me  so. 
Well  then,  your  bond ;  and,  let  me  see  : — but 

hear  you : 
Methought  you  said,  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
Upon  advantage. 

Ant.  I  do  never  use  it. 

Shy.  When  Jacob  grazed  his  uncle  Laban's 
sheep. 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf) 
The  third  possessor ;  ay,  he  was  the  third. 

Ant.   And  what  of  him?   did  he  take  in- 
terest? 

Shy.  No,  not  take  interest;  not,  as  you  would 
say. 
Directly  interest :  mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromised, 
That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streaked  and 

pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire;   the  ewes,  being 

rank. 
In  the  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams : 
And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act, 
The  skilful  shepherd  peeled  me  certain  wands. 
And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind. 
He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes ; 
Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning  time 
Fall  party-coloured  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 
This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest ; 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not 

Ant.  This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  served 
for; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass, 


But  swayed  and  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams? 

Shy.  I  cannot  tell;  I  make  it  breed  as  fast— 
But  note  me,  signior. 

Ant.  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek ; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart : 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath ! 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats ; — 't  is  a  good  round 
sum. 
Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the 
rate. 

Ant.  Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholden  to 
you? 

Shy.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug ; 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
You  call  me  **  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog,'* 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine ; 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well,  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help : 
Go  to,  then :  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
"Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys."    You  say 

so; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold.     Moneys  is  your  suit 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?    Should  I  not  say, 
"  Hath  a  dog  money  ?    Is  it  possible 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats?"  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  'bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness, 
Say  this : — 

**  Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 
You  spumed  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 
You  called  me  dog :  and  for  these  courtesies 
I  '11  lend  you  thus  much  moneys?" 

Ant.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As    to  thy  friends    (for  when  did  friendship 

take 
A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend?), 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 
Who,  if  he  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Shy.  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm ! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your 

love; 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stained  me 

with; 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
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Of  uunc«  for  m;  moiuyi;  and  joull  not  hear 

Tbu  if  kind  I  ofler. 

Ant.  Thim  were  kindnett. 

Skg.  Thi*  kindneu  will  I  ihew. 

Go  with  me  to  k  notaiy,  aeal  me  there 
Your  nngle  bond ;  uid,  in  a  men;  iport, 
Ifjou  repay  me  not  on  luch  a  day, 
En  such  s  place,  nich  lum  or  lumi  ai  are 
Eiprened  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  ytnir  fair  fleab,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  yonr  body  pleaieth  me. 

jint.  Content,  in  faith :  I  'II  leal  to  auch  a  bond, 
And  lay  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Ban.  You  aball  not  leal  to  luch  a  bond  for  me ; 
1 11  rather  dwell  in  my  necessi^. 

Ant.  Why,  fear  not,  man ;  I  will  not  forfnt  it 
Within  these  two  months,  that  '■  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
or  thrice  three  timet  the  value  of  Ibii  bond. 

Shy  0  Father  Abraham,  what  these  Christian* 


WhoM  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  luspect 

The  thoughts  of  others  I  Pray  you,  tell  me  this ; 

If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 

By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  t 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  roan. 

Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither. 

As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.     1  say. 

To  buy  his  faTour,  I  extend  this  friendship : 

If  he  will  take  it,  so  ;  if  not,  adieu  : 

And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you  wrong  me  noL 

Ant.  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Slig.  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's; 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond, 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight; 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearfiil  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave ;  and  presentiy 
I  will  be  with  you.  [£m(. 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian ;  be  grows  kind. 

Ban.  I  like  not  fdr  terms  and  a  villain's  mind. 

Ant.  Come  on :  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay. 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day. 
[£zeiffl(. 
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ScEKE  I. — Belmont,  A  Boom  in  Portia's  Home. 
FlouTuh  of  eomett.     Kiltr  ibt  Pbince  or  Mo- 
rocco and  hit  Train  ;    Portia,  Nertfs*,  and 
other  of  her  AltendanU. 
Mor,  Mialike  me  not  fur  my  compUxion, 
The  »hadowed  livery  of  the  bumialied  sun. 
To  nhom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  faireat  creature  northirard  bom, 
Where  Phcebus'  lire  scarce  tliaws  the  icicles, 
And  let  ua  make  incision  for  your  love. 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his  or  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  thia  aspect  of  mine 
Hath  feared  the  valiant:  by  my  love,  1  swear. 
The  best-regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  loved  it  too.     I  would  not  change  this  hue, 
Except  to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

Par.  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eye) ; 
Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Ban  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing : 
But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me. 
And  hedged  me  by  his  wit,  to  yield  myaelf 
His  wife  who  win*  me  by  that  means  I  told  you, 
Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair 
At  any  comer  I  have  looked  on  yet. 
For  my  affection. 

Mor.  Even  for  that  I  thank  you ; 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  cosketi, 
To  try  my  fortune.     By  this  scimitar, 
That  slew  the  Sophi  and  a  Persian  prince, 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman, 
I  would  out-atare  the  sternest  eyei  that  look. 
Out-brave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth. 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear. 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roan  for  prey, 
To  win  thee,  lady.     But,  alas  the  while! 
If  Herculea  and  Lichst  play  at  dice 


Which  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand: 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page ; 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me, 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthler  may  attain, 
And  die  with  grieving. 

Por.  You  must  take  your  chance ; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all, 
Or  swear,  before  you  choose,  if  you  choose  wrong. 
Never  to  ipeak  to  lady  afterward 
In  way  of  marriage  :  therefore  be  advised. 

Mor.  Nor  will  not:  come,  bring  me  unto  m; 
chance. 

Pot.  First,  forward  to  the  temple :  afier  dinner 
Your  haiard  shall  be  made. 

Afor.  Good  fortune,  then  1        [Cornell. 

To  itutke  me  bless'd'st,  or  curted'at  among  mm. 

[Eieunt 


Scene  II.— Ver 


J  Slnet. 


I  EtUer  Launcelot  Gob  bo. 

{        Laun.  Certainly,  my  conscience  will  serve  mc 

j   to  run  from  this  Jew,  my  master.     The  liend  ia 

at  mine  elbow,  and  tempta  me;   saying  to  nw, 

"Gobbo,  Launcelot  Gobbo.  good  Launcelot,  or 

I   good  Gobbo,  or  good  Launcelot  Gobbo,  use  your 

I   legs,  take  the  start,  run  away."     My  conscience 

says,  "No;  take  heed,  honest  Launcelot;  tikt 

heed,  honest  Gobbo;  or,"  as  aforesaid,  "honW 

Launcelot  Gobbo:  da  not  run;   scorn  ninning 

with  thy  heels."  Well,  tlie  most  courageous  fieitJ 

bids  me  pack:  "Vial"  says  the  fiend ;  "away! 

says  the  fiend,  "for  the  heavens;   rouse  up  » 

brave  mind,"  says  the  fiend,  "and  run."   Well, 

hanging  about  the  neck  of  my 
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bnrt,  ityt  rerjr  wisely  to  me, "  My  bonett  Itiend, 
LaiiaceUt,  being  an  hoaest  msn'i  son,"  or  ralber 
in  lionrat  woumn's  boh  ; — for,  indeed,  my  father 
did  lORielbiDg  smack,  (oroething  grow  to,  he  had 
1  kind  of  taste ;  —  well,  my  coDacieoce  (ays, 
" Liniicelat,  budge  not."  "Budge,"  layi  the 
fiend.  "  Badge  not,"  *ayi  my  conicience.  Con- 
Mience,  uy  1,  you couniel  well:  Bend,  wy  1,  you 
cooniel  well.  To  be  ruled  by  my  conscience,  I 
■honld  stay  with  the  Jew,  my  muster,  who  (God 
blest  the  mark!)  is  s  kind  of  devil;  and  to  ruD 
awayfromdie  Jew,  I  should  be  ruled  by  the  fiend, 
who,  Mvingyour  reverence,  is  the  devil  himself. 
Certainly,  the  Jew  is  the  very  devil  incarnadon ; 
and,  in  my  conscience,  my  conscience  is  but  a 
kind  of  hard  conscience,  to  offer  to  counsel  me 
to  ilay  with  the  Jew.  The  fiend  gives  the  more 
friendly  counsel :  I  will  run,  fiend  ;  my  heels  are 
atyour  commandment;  I  will  run. 

Enter  Old  Gobbo,  ailA  a  batitt. 

Oci.  Master,  young  man,  you,  I  pray  you ; 
which  is  the  way  lo  Master  Jew's  I 

Lana.  [aiide'].  O  heavens,  this  is  my  true 
b^Dtten  father!  who,  being  more  than  aand- 


blind,  high-gravel  blind,  knows  me  not.  I  will 
try  conclusions  with  him. 

Go6.  Master,  young  gentleman,  I  pray  you, 
which  is  the  way  to  Master  Jew's! 

Lawi.  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand  at  the 
next  huning ;  hut  at  the  nest  turning  of  all,  on 
your  left ;  marry  at  the  very  next  turning,  turn 
of  no  hand,  but  turn  down  indirectly  to  the 
Jew's  houae. 

Gob.  By  God's  sontiea,  'twill  be  a  hard  way 
to  hit.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  one  Lauucelol, 
that  dwells  with  him,  dwell  with  him  or  not 

Laun.  Talk  you  of  young  Master  Launcelot? — 
Mark  me  now  [oside]  ;  now  will  I  raise  the 
waters. — Talk  you  of  young  Master  LauncelotI 

Gob.  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son : 
his  father,  though  I  say  it,  is  an  honest  exceeding 
poor  man  ;  and,  God  be  thanked,  well  to  live. 

Laua.  Well,  let  his  father  be  wliat  he  will,  we 
talk  of  young  Master  Launcelot. 

Gob.  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcelot,  sir. 

Laun.  But  I  pray  you  ergo,  old  man,  ergo,  I  be- 
seech you;  Ulk  you  of  young  Master  LauncelotT 

Gob.  Of  Launcelot,  an't  please  your  master- 
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Laun,  Ergo,  Master  Launcelot:  talk  not  of 
Master  Launcelot,  father;  for  the  young  gen- 
tleman (according  to  fates  and  destinies,  and 
such  odd  sayings,  the  sisters  three,  and  such 
branches  of  learning)  is,  indeed,  deceased ;  or,  as 
you  would  say,  in  plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven. 

Gob,  Marry,  God  forbid!  the  boy  was  the 
very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop. 

Laun.  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel,  or  a  hovel- 
post,  a  staff,  or  a  prop? — Do  you  know  me, 
father? 

Gob.  Alack  the  day,  I  know  you  not,  young 
gentleman :  but,  I  pray  you  tell  me,  is  my  boy 
(God  rest  his  soul!)  alive  or  dead? 

Laun.  Do  you  not  know  me,  father  ? 

Gob.  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind ;  I  know  you 
not 

Laun.  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  you 
might  fail  of  the  knowing  me :  it  is  a  wise  father 
that  knows  his  own  child.  Well,  old  man,  I 
will  tell  you  news  of  your  son.  Give  me  your 
blessing :  truth  will  come  to  light ;  murder  can- 
not be  hid  long ;  a  man's  son  may ;  but  in  the 
end,  truth  will  out 

Gob,  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up :  I  am  sure  you 
are  not  Launcelot,  my  boy. 

Laun.  Pray  you,  let's  have  no  more  fooling 
about  it,  but  give  me  your  blessing.  I  am 
Launcelot,  your  boy  that  was,  your  son  that  is, 
your  child  that  shall  be. 

Gob.  I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 

Laun.  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that : 
but  I  am  Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man ;  and  I  am 
sure  Margery,  your  wife,  is  my  mother. 

Gob.  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed :  1 11  be 
sworn,  if  thou  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Lord  worshipped  might  he  be! 
what  a  beard  hast  thou  got !  thou  hast  got  more 
hair  on  thy  chin,  than  Dobbin  my  thill-horse 
has  on  his  tail. 

Laun.  It  should  seem,  then,  that  Dobbin's  tail 
grows  backward:  I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair 
on  his  tail  than  I  have  on  my  face,  when  I  last 
saw  him. 

Gob.  Lord,  how  art  thou  changed !  How  dost 
thou  and  thy  master  agree  ?  I  have  brought  him 
a  present    How  'gree  you  now  ? 

Laun.  Well,  well :  but  for  mine  own  part,  as 
I  have  set  up  my  rest  to  run  away,  so  I  will  not 
rest  till  I  have  run  some  ground.  My  master 's 
a  very  Jew:  g^ve  him  a  present!  give  him  a 
halter.  I  am  famished  in  his  service ;  you  may 
tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs.  Father,  I 
am  glad  you  are  come:  give  me  your  present 
to  one  Master  Bassanio,  who,  indeed,  gives  rare 
new  liveries;  if  I  serve  not  him,  I  will  run  as  far 
as  God  has  any  ground. — O  rare  fortune !  here 


comes  the  man ; — to  him,  father ;  for  I  am  a 
Jew,  if  I  serve  the  Jew  any  longer. 

Enter  Bassanio,  with  Leonardo  and  other 

Followers. 

Ban.  You  may  do  so ;  but  let  it  be  so  hasted 
that  supper  be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  of 
the  clock.  See  these  letters  delivered ;  pat  the 
liveries  to  making;  and  desire  Gratiano  to 
come  anon  to  my  lodging.         [_ExU  a  Servant 

Laun.  To  him,  father. 

Gob.  God  bless  your  worship ! 

Bass.  Gramercy !  Wouldst  thou  aught  with  me? 

Gob.  Here 's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy, — 

Laun.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's 
man ;  that  would,  sir,  as  my  father  shall  specify,— 

Gob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one 
would  say,  to  serve, — 

Laun.  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  1 
serve  the  Jew,  and  I  have  a  desire,  as  my 
father  shall  specify, — 

Gob.  His  master  and  he  (saving  your  worship's 
reverence)  are  scarce  cater-cousins : — 

Laun.  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the 
Jew,  having  done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me,  as 
my  father,  being  I  hope  an  old  man,  shall 
frutify  unto  you, — 

Gob.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves,  that  I  would 
bestow  upon  your  worship ;  and  my  suit  is, — 

Laun.  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent 
to  myself,  as  yoiur  worship  shall  know  by  this 
honest  old  man;  and  though  I  say  it,  though 
old  man,  yet  poor  man,  my  father. 

Bass.  One  speak  for  both : — what  would  you? 

Laun.  Serve  you,  sir. 

Gob.  This  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir. 

Bass.  I  know  thee  well;  thou  hast  obtained 
thy  suit. 
Shylock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day. 
And  hath  preferred  thee,  if  it  be  preferment 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Laun.  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted 
between  my  master,  Shylock,  and  you,  sir :  you 
have  the  grace  of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough. 

Bass.  Thou  speak'st  it  well.  Go,  father,  witli 
thy  son. — 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 
My  lodging  out. — Give  him  a  livery 

ITohis  Followers. 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows :  see  it  done. 

Laun.  Father,  in. — I  cannot  get  a  service, 
no!  I  have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head. — Well 
{looking  on  his  palm),  if  any  man  in  Italy 
have  a  fairer  table,  which  doth  offer  to  swear 
upon  a  book  I  shall  have  good  fortune.  Go  to, 
here 's  a  simple  line  of  life !  here 's  a  small  trifle 
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of  wives :  alas,  fifteen  wives  is  nothing ;  eleven 
widows  and  nine  maids  is  a  simple  coming-in, 
for  one  man :  and  then,  to  'scape  drowning 
thrice;  and  to  he  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the 
edge  of  a  feather-bed :  here  are  simple  'scapes ! 
Well,  if  Fortune  be  a  woman,  she's  a  good 
wench  for  this  gear. — Father,  come;  I'll  take 
my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
{^ExewU  Laumcelot  and  Old  Gobbo. 

BoMi.  1  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think  on  this : 
These  things  being  bought,  and  orderly  bestowed, 
Return  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best-esteemed  acquaintance :  hie  thee,  go. 

LeoH,  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  Where  is  your  master? 

Leon,  Yonder,  sir,  he  walks.  lExit  Leonardo. 

Gra*  Signior  Bassanio. 

Bass.  Gratiano! 

Gra.  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Bass.  You  have  obtained  it 

Gra.  You  must  not  deny  me :  I  must  go  with 
you  to  Belmont 

Bass.  Why,  then  you  must     But  hear  thee, 
Gratiano ; 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice ; 
Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough, 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults ; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they 

shew 
Something  too  liberal.    Pray  thee,  take  pain 
To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit ;  lest,  through  thy  wild  be- 
haviour, 
I  be  misconstrued  in  the  place  I  go  to, 
And  loae  my  hopes. 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me : 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit. 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then. 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely; 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say  Amen ; 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility. 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 
To  please  his  grandam,  never  trust  me  more. 

Bass.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 

Gra.  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night ;  you  shall  not 
gauge  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night 

Bass.  No,  that  were  pity ; 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  purpose  merriment    But  fare  you  well, 
I  have  some  business. 

Gron  And  I  must  to  Lorenzo  and  the  rest ; 
But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.     ^Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — The  same.    A  Room  in  Shylock's 

House. 

Enter  Jessica  and  Launcelot. 

Jes.  I  am  sorry  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so ; 
Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil. 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness : 
But  fare  thee  well ;  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee. 
And,  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest : 
Give  him  this  letter ;  do  it  secretly, 
And  so  farewell ;  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  talk  with  thee. 

Laun,  Adieu  I  tears  exhibit  my  tongue. — Most 
beautiful  pagan ;  most  sweet  Jew  I  If  a  Christian 
do  not  play  the  knave,  and  get  thee,  I  am  much 
deceived.  But,  adieu!  these  foolish  drops  do 
somewhat  drown  my  manly  spirit :  adieu!  [^Exit. 

Jes.  Farewell,  good  Launcelot 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me, 
To  be  ashamed  to  be  my  father's  child ! 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners.     O  Lorenzo, 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife ; 
Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife !  [^Exit. 


Scene  IV. — The  same.    A  Street. 
Enter  Gratiano,  Lorenzo,  Salarino,  and 

SOLANIO. 

Lor.  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  at  supper-time ; 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return, 
All  in  an  hour. 

Gra.  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 
Solar.    We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torch- 
bearers. 
Solan,  'Tis  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly  or- 
dered ; 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 

Lor.  Tis  now  but  four  o'clock;  we  have  two 
hours 
To  furnish  us. 

Enter  Launcelot,  with  a  letter. 

Friend  Launcelot,  what 's  the  news  f 

Laun.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this, 
it  shall  seem  to  signify. 

Lor.  I  know  the  hand :  in  faith,  'tis  a  fair  hand ; 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on, 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ 

Gra.  Love-news,  in  faith. 

Laun.  By  your  leave,  sir. 

Lor.  Wliitlier  goest  thou? 

Laun.  Marry,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master  the 
Jew  to  sup  to-night  with  my  new  master  the 
Christian. 
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Lw,  Hold  here,  take  this : — tell  gentle  Jessica 
I  will  not  fail  her !  speak  it  privately ;  go. — 
Gentlemen,  {Exit  Launcblot. 

Win  you  prepare  you  for  this  masque  to-night? 
I  am  provided  of  a  torch-hearer. 

SdUtr,  Ay,  marry,  I  '11  be  gone  about  it  straight. 

Solan.  And  so  will  I. 

Lot,  Meet  me  and  Gratiano, 

At  Gratiano's  lodging,  some  hour  hence. 

Solar.  'Tis  good  we  do  so. 

\Exeuni  Salarino  and  Solanio. 

Gra,  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica? 

Lor.  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all.     She  hath  di- 
rected 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house ; 
What  gold  and  jewels  she  is  furnished  with; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven, 
It  will  he  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake : 
And  never  dare  Misfortune  cross  her  foot, 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse. 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 
Come,  go  with  me ;  peruse  this  as  thou  goest : 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer.  \Exevmt. 


Scene  V. — The  same.   Before  Shylock's  House. 

Enter  Shylock  and  Launcelot. 

Shy.  Well,  thou  shalt  see,  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy 

judge, 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio : 
What,  Jessica ! — thou  shalt  not  gormandise. 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me ; — what,  Jessica ! — 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out : — 
Why,  Jessica,  I  say  I 

Loan.  Why,  Jessica  I 

Shy,  Who  bids  thee  call  ?  I  do  not  bid  thee  call. 

Laun.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  n^e  I 
could  do  nothing  without  bidding. 

Enter  Jessica. 

Jes.  Call  you?    What  is  your  will ? 

Shy.  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica: 
There  are  my  keys. — But  wherefore  should  I  go? 
I  am  not  bid  for  love ;  they  flatter  me : 
But  yet  I  '11  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian. — Jessica,  my  girl, 
Look  to  my  house. — I  am  right  loath  to  go ; 
There  is  some  ill  a-brewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night 

Laun.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  go ;  my  young  master 
doth  expect  your  reproach. 

Shy.  So  do  I  his. 

Laun.  And  they  have  conspired  together, — I 
will  not  say  you  shall  see  a  mask ;  but  if  you 


do,  then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell 
a  bleeding  on  Black-Monday  last,  at  six  o'clock 
i'  the  morning,  falling  out  that  year  on  Ash- Wed- 
nesday was  four  year  in  the  afternoon. 

Shy.  What  I  are  there  masks?  Hear  you  me, 
Jessica: 
Lock  up  my  doors :  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-necked  fife, 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then, 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street, 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  Yamished  faces: 
But  stop  my  house's  ears ;  I  mean  my  casements : 
Let  not  the  soimd  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house. — By  Jacob's  staff  I  swear, 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night : 
But  I  will  go. — Go  you  before  me,  sirrah : 
Say  I  will  come. 

Laun.  I  will  go  before,  sir. — 

Mistress,  look  out  at  window,  for  all  this ; 
There  will  come  a  Christian  by. 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.  lExU  Launcelot. 

Shy.  What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  offipring, 
ha? 

Jes.  His  words  were,  <* Farewell,  mistress;"  no- 
thing el8«. 

Shy.  The  patch  u  kind  enough ;  but  a  huge 
feeder. 
Snail-low  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat:  drones  hive  not  with  me ; 
Therefore  I  part  with  him ;  and  part  with  him 
To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrowed  purse. — Well,  Jessica,  go  in ; 
Perhaps,  I  will  return  immediately ; 
Do  as  I  bid  you, 

Shut  doors  after  you :  fast  bind,  fast  find ; 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.       lExU. 

Jes.  Farewell ;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crost, 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost         lExU, 


Scene  VI.— 7^  same. 

Enter  Gratiano  and  Salarino,  masked. 

Ora.  This  is  the  penthouse  under  which  Lo- 
renzo 
Desired  us  to  make  stand. 

Solar.  His  hour  is  almost  past 

Gra.  And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour. 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Solar.  O,  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wont 
To  keep  obliged  faith  tmforfeited ! 

Gra.  That  ever  holds :  who  riseth  from  a  feast 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down? 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire 
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That  he  did  pace  them  first  t  All  thin^  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoyed. 
How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal, 
The  scarftd  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugged  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return ; 
With  OTer-weathered  ribs,  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggared  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Solar,   Here  comes  Lorenzo; — more  of  this 

hereafter. 
Lor.  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long 
abode: 
Not  I,  but  my  alfiiirs,  have  made  you  wait : 
When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for 

wives, 
1 11  watch  as  long  for  you  then. — Approach ; 
Here  dwells  my  father  Jew. — Ho !  who 's  within? 

EtUer  Jessica  above^  in  bay*9  clothet. 

Jet,  Who  are  youf  Tell  me,  for  more  certainty. 
Albeit  1 11  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 

Lor,  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

/et.  Lorenzo,  certain ;  and  my  love,  indeed ; 
For  who  love  I  so  much  f  And  now  who  knows 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours? 

Lor,  Heaven  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness  that 
thou  art 

Jee,  Here,  catch  this  casket  I  it  is  worth  the 
pains. 
I  am  glad  'tb  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me. 
For  I  am  much  ashamed  of  my  exchange : 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit ; 
For  if  tliey  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy. 

Lor,  Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torch-bearer. 

Je»,  What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too,  too  light. 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love; 
And  I  should  be  obscured. 

Lor,  So  are  you,  sweet. 

Even  in  the  lovely  gambh  of  a  boy. 
Bat  come  at  once ; 

For  the  dose  night  doth  play  the  runaway. 
And  we  are  stayed  for  at  Bassanio's  feast 

/et.  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight 

[Exitf  from  above, 

Gra,  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,  and  no  Jew. 

Lor,  Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily : 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her ; 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true ; 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  proved  herself; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true, 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 


Enter  Jessica,  below. 
What,  art  thou  come  ? — On,  gentlemen,  away ; 
Our  masking  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

{^Exit  with  Jessica  and  Salarino. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant,  Who's  there? 

Chra,  Signior  Antonio  ? 

Ant.  Fie,  fie,  Gratiano !  where  are  all  the  rest? 
Tis  nine  o'clock :  our  friends  all  stay  for  you. — 
No  masque  to-night ;  the  wind  is  come  about, 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard : 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  on 't ;  I  desire  no  more  delight, 
Than  to  be  under  sail  and  gone  to-night  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  VIL — Belmont     A  Room  in  Portia's 

House. 

nourish  of  Comets.     Enter  Portia,  with  the 
Prince  of  Morocco,  and  both  their  Trains. 

Por,  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. — 
Now  make  your  choice. 
Mor,  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription 

bears: 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men 

desire." 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries : 
'*Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he 

deserves." 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt : 
**  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all 

he  hath." 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right? 
Por,  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture, 

prince; 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 
Mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment!   Let  me 

see; 
I  will  survey  the  inscriptions  back  again : 
What  says  this  leaden  casket  ? 
**  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all 

he  hath." 
Must  give — for  what  ?  for  lead?  hazard  for  lead? 
This  casket  threatens.     Men  that  hazard  all, 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages : 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross : 
I  '11  then  nor  give  nor  hazard  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 
"Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he 

deserves." 
As  much  as  he  deserves? — Pause  there,  Morocco, 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand : 
If  thou  beest  rated  by  thy  estimation, 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 
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May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady ; 

And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving 

Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 

As  much  as  I  deserve  I — Why,  that 's  the  lady : 

I  do  in  birth  deserve  her ;  and  in  fortunes, 

In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding: 

But  more  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 

What  if  I  strayed  no  further,  but  chose  here  ? — 

Let's  see  once  more  this  saying  graved  in  gold : 

"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men 

desire." 
Why,  that's  the  lady :  all  the  world  desires  her : 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  they  come. 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint. 
The  Hyrcanian  deserts  and  the  vasty  wilds 
Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  through-fares  now, 
For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia : 
The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 
Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits ;  but  they  come. 
As  o*er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia : 
One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture. 
Is 't  like  that  lead  contains  her  ?   T  were  damna- 
tion 
To  think  so  base  a  thought :  it  were  too  gross 
To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave. 
Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she 's  immured. 
Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold  ? 
O  sinful  thought !     Never  so  rich  a  gem 
Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.  They  have  in  England 
A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 
Stamped  in  gold ;  but  that  *s  insculped  upon ; 
But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 
Lies  all  within. — Deliver  me  the  key : 
Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 

Por.  There,  take  it,  prince ;  and  if  my  form 
lie  there, 
Then  I  am  yours.    [^He  unlocks  the  golden  casket. 

Mot.  O  hell !  what  have  we  here  ? 
A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll  7    I  '11  read  the  writing. 

All  that  glisters  is  not  gold, 

Often  have  you  heard  that  told : 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold. 

But  my  outside  to  behold : 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 

Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
YouDg  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old, 

Your  answer  had  not  been  inscrolled. 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold. 

Cold,  indeed ;  and  labour  lost : 
Tlien  farewell  heat ;  and  welcome  firost. 
Portia,  adieu !  I  have  too  grieved  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part.  [£xt^. 
Por.  A  gentle  riddance.— Draw  the  curtains ;  go : 
Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  VIII. — Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Salarino  and  Solanio. 

Solar.  Why,  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail ; 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along ; 
And  in  their  ship  I  am  sure  Lorenzo  is  not. 

Solan.  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  raised  the 
Duke; 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio's  ship. 

Salar.  He  came  too  late ;  the  ship  was  under  sail : 
But  there  the  Duke  was  given  to  imderstand, 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica. 
Besides,  Antonio  certified  the  Duke 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

Solan.  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confused. 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable, 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets : 
**  My  daughter ! — O  my  ducats ! — O  my  daughter ! 
Fled  with  a  Christian ! — O  my  christian  ducats ! — 
Justice !— the  law !— my  ducats,  and  my  daughter ! 
A  sealed  bag — two  sealed  bags  of  ducats — 
Of  double  ducats,  stolen  from  me  by  my  daughter ! 
And  jewels ;  two  stones — two  rich  and  precious 

stones — 
Stolen  by  my  daughter ! — Justice ! — find  the  girl ! 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats!" 

Salar.  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him. 
Crying, — his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Solan.  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day. 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Salar.  Marry,  well  remembered : 

I  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday ; 
Who  told  me, — ^in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught. 
I  thought  upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me. 
And  wished  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 

Solan.  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  you 
hear: 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Salar.  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part : 
Bassanio  told  him  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return  :  he  answered,  "  Do  not  ao ; 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Baasanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time. 
And  for  the  Jew's  bond  which  he  hath  of  me, 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love. 
Be  merry ;  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there." 
And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 
And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 
He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand ;  and  so  they  parted. 

Solan.  I  think,  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 
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I  pray  thee,  let  us  go  and  find  him  out, 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness 
With  some  delight  or  otlier. 
Salar.  Do  we  so.  lExeunt, 


Scene  IX. — Belmont.      A  Room  in  Portia's 

House. 

Enter  Nerissa,  wiih  a  Servant 

Ner.  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee ;  draw  the  curtain 
straight : 
The  Prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta'en  his  oath. 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

Fhurieh  of  comets.    Enter  the  Prince  of  Arra- 
ooN,  Portia,  and  their  Trains. 

Por.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble 

prince: 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contained. 
Straight  shaU  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemnised ; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord. 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 
Arra.  I  am  enjoined  by  oath  to  observe  three 

things : 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket  *t  was  I  chose :  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage :  lastly, 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice, 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 

Por.  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear. 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

Arra.  And  so  have  I  addressed  me.  Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope ! — Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead : 
"  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he 

hath." 
You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest f  ha!  let  me  see : 
*'  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men 

desire." 
What  many  men  desire? — ^That  many  may  be 

meant 
By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show, 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach ; 
Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  but,  like  the 

martlet. 
Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall, 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire. 
Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 
**  Who  chooseth  me  shaU  get  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves ; " 
And  well  said  too :  for  who  shall  go  about 


To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 

Without  the  stamp  of  merit?   Let  none  presume 

To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 

O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices, 

Were  not  derived  corruptly ;  and  that  clear  honour 

Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 

How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare ; 

How  many  be  commanded  that  command ; 

How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  gleaned 

From  the  true  seed  of  honour ;  and  how  much 

honour 
Picked  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times. 
To  be  new  vambhed !    Well,  but  to  my  choice : 
"Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he 

deserves." 
I  will  assume  desert. — Give  me  the  key  for  this, 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 
Por.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find 

there. 
Arra.  What's  here  ?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking 

idiot. 
Presenting  me  a  schedule  ?    I  will  read  it 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia ! 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes  and  my  deservings ! 
*<Who  chooseth  me  shall  have  as  much  as  he 

deserves." 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head  ? 
Is  that  my  prize?  are  my  deserts  no  better? 

Por.  To  offend  and  judge  are  distinct  offices, 
And  of  opposed  natures. 
Arra.  What  is  here  ? 

Reads. 

The  fire  seven  times  tried  this ; 

Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is 
That  did  never  choose  amiss : 

Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss ; 
Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss : 

There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 
Silvered  o'er ;  and  so  was  this. 

Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed, 
I  will  ever  be  your  head. 

So  begone ;  you  are  sped. 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 

By  the  time  I  linger  here : 
With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo, 

But  I  go  away  with  two. — 
Sweet,  adieu !  I  '11  keep  my  oath 

Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth. 

[^Exeunt  Arraoon  and  Train. 

Por.  Thus  hath  the  candle  singed  the  moth. 
O  these  deliberate  fools  I  when  they  do  choose. 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 

Ner.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy  : 
**  Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny." 

Por.  Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 
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Entrr  a  ServuiL 
Sen.  Where  is  my  Udy  t 
Por,  Here :  what  would  my  lord  f 

Sere.  Madun,  there  ii  alighted  at  your  g«te 
A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comei  before 
To  mgatiy  the  approaching  of  bis  lord ; 
From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets : 
To  wit,  besides  commends  and  courteous  breath. 
Gifts  of  rich  value.     Yet  1  have  Dot  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love ; 


A  day  in  April  never  came  ao  sweet. 

To  shew  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand, 

As  thii  fore-spurrer  comes  before  bis  lord. 

Por.  No  more,  1  pray  thee :  I  am  half  afeard 
Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee. 
Thou  ipend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising 

Come,  come,  Nerissa;  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  pott,  that  come*  «o  mannerly. 
Ntr.  Bosaanio,  lord  love,  if  thy  will  it  be  I 

iEgewL 


Scene  I.— Venice.     J  Street. 

Enltr  SoLiNio  and  Salabino. 

Solan.  Now,  what  newi  od  the  Rialto! 

Saiar.  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  unchecked  thot 

Antonio  hath  ft  ship  of  rich  lading  wrecked  on 

the  narrow  ku  ;  the  Goodwins,  I  think  they  call 

ibe  place :  a  very  dangerous  Sal  and  fatal,  where 

Ihecarcasesof  many  a  tallabip  lie  buried,  as  they 

■ay,  if  my  gossip  report  be  an  honest  woman  of 

Solait.  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in 
that  as  ever  knapped  ginger,  or  made  her  neigh- 
bours belicTe  she  wept  for  the  death  of  a  third 
husband.  But  it  is  true  (without  any  slips  of 
prolixity,  or  crossing  the  plain  highway  of  talk), 
that  the  good  Antonio,  the  honest  Antonio, — O 
that  I  had  a  title  good  enough  to  keep  his  name 
company  1 

Saiar.  Come,  the  full  stop. 

SaloH.  Ha,  what  say'st  thou  7— Why,  the  end 
is,  he  hath  lost  a  ship. 

Solar.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his 

Solan.  Let  me  say  Amen  betimes,  lest  the  devil 
cross  my  prayer;  for  here  he  comes  in  the  like- 
neu  of  a  Jew. 

Ettler  SnvLocK. 

How  now,  ShylockT  what  news  among  the  mer- 
ely. You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as 

you,  of  my  daughter'*  flight 

Satar.  That's  certun  :   I,  for  my  part,  knew 

the  tailor  that  made  the  wings  she  flew  withal. 


Satan.  And  Shyloek,  for  his  own  part,  knew 
the  bird  was  fledged;  and  then  it  i*  the  com- 
plexion of  them  all  to  leave  the  dam. 

Shjf.  She  is  damned  for  it. 

Solar.  That's  certain,  if  the  devil  may  he  her 
judge. 

Shtf.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel  I 

Soiaa.  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion !  rebels  it  at 
these  years  I 

Shy.  I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Solar.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy 
flesh  and  hen  than  between  jet  and  ivory  ; 
more  between  your  bloods  than  there  is  be- 
tween wine  and  Rhenish.— But  tell  us,  do  you 
hear  whether  Antonio  have  had  any  loss  at  sea 

SAg.  There  I  have  another  bad  match:  a 
bankrupt,  a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  shew  his 
head  on  the  Rialto ;  a  beggar,  that  used  to  come 
so  smug  upon  the  mart; — let  him  look  to  hia 
bond.  He  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer ; — let  him 
look  to  his  bond :  he  wa«  wont  to  lend  money 
for  a  Christian  courtesy ; — let  him  look  to  his 

Salor.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt 
not  take  his  flesh.     What 's  that  good  for  T 

Shg.  To  bait  fish  withal:  if  it  will  feed  no- 
thing else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge.  He  bath 
disgraced  me,  and  bindered  me  of  half  a  mil- 
lion ;  laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains, 
scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled 
my  (rien^  heated  mine  enemies;  and  what's 
bUreasont  I  am  a  Jew.  Hath  nota  Jeweyest 
hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 
affections,  passions  t  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt 


with  the  Mme  weapon*,  lubjecl  to  the  wme  dii- 
eaaes,  healed  by  the  lame  meani,  warmed  and 
cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  lummer,  a«  a 
Chriitian  is?  If  you  prick  na,  do  we  not  bleed! 
if  you  tickle  at,  do  we  not  laughf  if  you  poison 
ug,  do  we  not  die!  and  if  you  wrong  ua,  sliall 
we  not  revenge?  If  we  are  like  you  in  tlie 
rot,  we  will  resemblB  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew 
wrong  a  Chriitian,  what  is  hii  humility? — re- 
venge :  if  a.  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should 
hii  iufierance  be  by  Christian  example  ? — why, 
revenge.  The  villany  you  teach  me,  I  will  exe- 
cute ;  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  tlie 


Enter  a  Servant. 
Sm>.  Gentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  ia  at  hia 
bouse,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you  both.     ' 
Solar.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him. 

EnUr  Tubal. 
Solan.   Here  come*  another  of  the  tribe:    a 


third  cannot  be  matched,  unleu  the  devil  him- 
self turn  Jew. 

lExeunl  Solsnio,  Salakiho,  and  Serrinl. 

Shi/.  How  now.  Tubal,  what  news  from  Genoa! 
hast  thou  found  my  daughter! 

TiA.  I  ntten  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her, 
but  cannot  find  her. 

Shg.  Why  there,  there,  there,  there ! — a  diamond 
gone,  cost  me  two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort! 
The  eune  never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now;  I 
never  felt  it  till  now. — Two  thousand  ducats  in 
that;  and  other  precious,  precious  jewels.  I 
would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and 
the  jewels  in  her  ear!  'would  she  were  beaned 
at  my  fool,  end  the  ducats  in  her  coffin!  No 
news  of  them  ? — Why,  so  : — and  I  know  not 
what's  spent  in  the  search.  Why,  thou  loss  upon 
lou]  the  thief  gone  with  so  much,  and  so  much 
to  find  the  thief;  and  no  satisfaction,  no  revenge; 
nor  DO  ill  luck  stirring  but  what  lighli  o'  my 
shoulders;  no  sighs  but  o'my  breatliing;  no 
tears,  but  o'my  shedding. 
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Tub,  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too :  Antonio, 
as  I  heard  in  Genoa,— 

Skjf,  What,  what,  what?  ill  lack,  ill  luck? 

Tub,  Hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from 
Tripolis. 

Sky.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God  I—Is  it  true  ? 
is  it  true? 

Tub,  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  es- 
caped the  wreck. 

Shjf,  I  thank  thee,  good  Tuhal : — Good  news, 
good  news:  ha!  ha! — Where?  in  Genoa? 

Tub,  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard, 
one  night,  fourscore  ducats ! 

Sky.  Thou  stick'st  a  dagger  in  me ! — I  shall 
never  see  my  gold  again.  Fourscore  ducats  at  a 
sitting !  fourscore  ducats ! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio*s  creditors 
in  my  company  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot 
choose  hut  break. 

Sky.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  I  '11  plague  him, 
1 11  torture  him  ;  I  am  glad  of  it 

Tub.  One  of  them  shewed  me  a  ring,  that  he 
had  of  your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Sky.  Out  upon  her !  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal : 
it  was  my  turquoise;  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was 
a  bachelor.  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wil- 
derness of  monkeys. 

Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Sky.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true.  Go, 
Tubal,  fee  me  an  officer,  bespeak  him  a  fortnight 
before.  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ; 
for  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  mer- 
chandise I  will.  Go,  go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at 
our  synagogue;  go,  good  Tubal;  at  our  syna- 
gogue, TubaL  [Exeunt 


ScENB  II. — Belmont.     A  Boom  in  Portia's 

House, 

EfUer  Bassanio,  Portia,  Gratiano,  Nerissa, 
and  Attendants.     Tke  caskets  are  set  out. 

Par.  I  pray  you,  tarry ;  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company ;  therefore,  forbear  a  whQe  : 
There's  something  tells  me  (but  it  is  not  love) 
I  would  not  lose  you ;  and  you  know  yoiurself, 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality : 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well 
(And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought), 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two, 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn ; 
So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me ; 
But  if  you  do,  you  '11  make  me  wish  a  sin, 


That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes. 
They  have  o'erlooked  me,  and  divided  me ; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours ; — 
Mine  own,  I  would  say ;  but  if  mine,  then  youis^ 
And  so  all  yours,     O !  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights ; 
And  80,  though  yours,  not  yours. — Prove  it  so, 
Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it,  not  I« 
I  speak  too  long ;  but 't  is  to  peize  the  time ; 
To  eke  it  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length, 
To  stay  you  from  election, 

Bass.  Let  me  choose ; 

For  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

For,  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio?  then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

Bass.  None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust. 
Which  makes  me  fear  the  enjoying  of  my  love. 
There  may  as  well  be.  amity  and  life 
'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Por,  Ay,  but  I  fear,  you  speak  upon  the  rack. 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  anything. 

Bass.  Promise  me  life,  and  111  confess  the 
truth. 

Por.  Well  then,  confess  and  live. 

Bass.  Confess  and  love, 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession. 

0  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance ! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

Por.  Away  then :  I  am  locked  in  one  of  them ; 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out, 
Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof. 
Let  music  sound  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the 

stream 
And  watery  deatli-bed  for  him.    He  may  win ; 
And  what  is  music  then  ?  then  music  is 
Even  aa  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crown6d  monarch :  such  it  is 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day, 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear, 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.    Now  he  goes, 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love, 
Tlian  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster.     I  stand  for  sacrifice ; 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives, 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  the  exploit.     Go,  Hercules ! 
Live  thou,  I  live. — With  much  much  more  dis- 
may 

1  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray ! 

Music,  whilst  Bassanio  comments  on  the  caskets 

to  himself. 
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Bail.  So  may  the  outward  slions  be  least 
them  set  vea. 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament: 
In  law,  what  pica  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  eiill     In  religion, 
What  damned  error,  but  Kime  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  asaumei 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  caward)!,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stayers  of  land,  wear  yet  upon  their  china 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars ; 
Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk? 
And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement, 
To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  't  is  purchased  by  the  weight ; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
Making  them  lighteat  that  wear  most  of  it : 
So  are  those  crispfd  snaky  golden  locks. 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 


To  be  the  dovrry  of  a  second  head. 

The  scull  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guil^d  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty  :  in  a  word, 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

To  entrap  the  wisest.  Therefore,  tbou  gaudy  gold, 

Hard  food  for  Midaa,  I  will  none  of  thee : 

Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 

'Tweenmanandman.  But  thou,  ihoumeagre lead, 

Which  rather  threatenest  than  dost  promise  kught. 

Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence, 

And  here  choose  I :  joy  be  the  consequence! 

Pot,  How  all  the  other  pasuons  fleet  to  air ; 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rasb-embraced  despair, 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy  '. 

0  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstacy. 

In  measure  rain  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess, 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing  i  make  it  kis. 
For  fear  I  surfeit! 

Bau.  What  find  I  here? 

lOprmng  the  leaden  caikrl. 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit?     What  demi-god 
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Hath  come  lo  new  creation!   Move  Ibeie  eyei! 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balla  of  mine, 
Snm  thej  in  motion  I    Here  are  Ecvered  lips, 
Parted  with  augar  hieathi  ao  aweet  a  bar 
Should  Hinder  aueh  aveet  friends.     Here  in  her 

The  painter  play*  the  apidcr ,  and  hath  woven 


A  golden  meih  to  entrap  the  liearta  of  men. 
Faster  than  gnata  in  cabwebi.  But  lier  eyes, — 
How  could  he  aee  to  do  tliem  !  having  made  one, 
Methinks  it  ihould  have  power  lo  ateal  both  his. 
And  leave  ilaelf  unfurnished.  Yet  look,  how  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprizing  it,  so  far  this  sliodow 


Doth  limp  behind  the  lubitaxice. — Here's 
The  continent  aud  summary  of  my  fortune : 

You  that  choose  not  by  the  view. 

Chance  as  fair,  and  cboose  as  true  1 
Since  this  rcrtune  falli  to  you, 

Be  content,  and  seek  no  new. 
IfjDU  be  well  pleued  nilh  this, 

And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bliis. 
Turn  you  where  your  lady  is. 

And  claim  her  with  a  laving  kisi. 


A  gentle  acroU. — Fair  lady,  by  your  leave  r 

\_Kitiing  her. 
I  come  by  note,  to  give  and  to  receive. 
Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize. 
That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes, 
Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout. 
Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing  in  a  douht 
Whether  those  peals  of  praise  ba  his  or  no  ; 
So,  thrice-fair  lady,  stand  1,  even  so. 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true. 
Until  coufirmed,  signed,  ratified  by  you. 
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Pot,  You  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand, 
Such  as  I  am.     Though,  for  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet  for  you 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself: 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times 
More  rich : 

That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends. 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  something;  which  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  unlessoned  girl,  unschooled,  unpractised  : 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted.     But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself:  and  even  now,  but  now. 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself. 
Are  yours,  my  lord ; — I  give  them  with  this  ring  : 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away. 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

Baa,  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words. 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins : 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers, 
As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude ; 
Where  every  something  being  blent  together, 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy, 
Expressed  and  not  expressed : — but  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence ; 
O,  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio  's  dead. 

JVer.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time, 
That  have  stood  by  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper. 
To  cry,  good  joy :  good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady ! 

Gra,  My  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 
I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish ; 
For  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none  from  me : 
And  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnise 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 

Bau,  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get  a 
wife. 

Gra,  I  thank  your  lordship ;  you  have  got  me 
one. 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours : 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid ; 
You  loved,  I  loved ;  for  intermission 
No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there ; 
And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  falls : 


For  wooing  here  until  I  sweat  again, 
And  swearing  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love ;  at  last  (if  promise  lost), 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here, 
To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 
Achieved  her  mistress. 

Par,  Is  this  true,  Nerissa? 

Ner,  Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleased  withal. 

Ba»i,  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith? 

Gra,  Yes,  'faith,  my  lord. 

Bom,  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honoured  in 
your  marriage. 

Gra,  We  '11  play  with  them,  the  first  boy  for 
a  thousand  ducats. 

Ner,  What,  and  stake  down? 

Gra,  No;  we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport, 
and  stake  down. — 
But  who  comes  here?  Lorenzo  and  his  infidel? 
What,  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Solonio? 

Enter  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Solan lo. 

Bass,  Lorenzo,  and  Solanio,  welcome  hither ; 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome. — By  your  leave, 
I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen. 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome, 

Por,  So  do  I,  my  lord ; 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 

Lor,  I  thank  your  honour. — For  my  part,  my 
lord, 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here ; 
But  meeting  with  Solanio  by  the  way, 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay. 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Sola,  I  did,  my  lord, 

And  I  have  reason  for  it.     Siguier  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you.  [ Gives  Bassanio  a  letter, 

Bass,  Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

I  pray  you  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Sola.  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind ; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind :  his  letter  there 
Will  shew  you  his  estate. 

Gra,   Nerissa,  cheer  yon'  stranger;  bid  her 
welcome. — 
Your  hand,  Solanio.  What 's  the  news  from  Venice ! 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio  ? 
I  know  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success : 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

Sola,  'Would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  he 
hath  lost ! 

Por.  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon' 
same  paper, 
That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio'a  cheek : 
Some  dear  friend  dead ;  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man.  What,  worse  and  worse? — 
With  leave,  Bassanio :  I  am  half  yourself. 
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And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  anything 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Ban,  O,  sweet  Portia, 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  hlotted  paper  I     Gentle  lady, 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins,  I  was  a  gentleman ; 
And  then  I  told  you  true :  and  yet,  dear  lady. 
Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart.     When  I  told  you 
My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told 

you 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing ;  for,  indeed, 
I  have  engaged  myself  to  a  dear  friend. 
Engaged  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy. 
To  feed  my  means.     Here  b  a  letter,  lady ; 
The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend. 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound, 
Issuing  lif(e-blood. — But  is  it  true,  Solanio? 
Have  all  his  ventures  failed?  What,  not  one  hit? 
From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 
From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India? 
And  not  one  vessel  *scape  the  dreadful  touch 
Of  merchant-marring  rocks  ? 

Sola.  Not  one,  my  lord. 

Besides,  it  should  appear  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it.     Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man : 
He  plies  the  Duke  at  morning  and  at  night ; 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state, 
If  they  deny  him  justice.    Twenty  merchants. 
The  Duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jes.  When  I  was  with  him,  I  have  heard  liim 
swear 
To  Tubal  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen. 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh 
Tlian  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him :  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 

For.  Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in 
trouble? 

Boms.  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 
The  bestr-conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears. 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

For,  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew  ? 

BasM,  For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 

For,  What,  no  more  I 

Pay  him  six  thousand^  and  deface  the  bond ; 


Double  six  diousand,  and  then  treble  that, 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  through  Bassanio's  fault 
First,  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife : 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend ; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over : 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along : 
My  maid  Nerissa,  and  myself,  mean  time, 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come  away ; 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day. 
Bid  your  friends  welcome,  shew  a  merry  cheer ; 
Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear. 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend* 

Bassanio  reads, 

**  Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  all  miscarried, 
my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low,  my 
bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit ;  and  since,  in  paying  it, 
it  is  impossible  I  should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared 
between  you  and  I,  if  I  might  but  see  you  at  my 
death :  notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure :  if  your 
love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter." 

For,  O  love,  despatch  all  business  and  be  gone. 
Bas9,  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 

I  will  make  haste :  but  till  I  come  again. 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay, 

No  rest  be  interposer  'twixt  us  twiun. 

^Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Venice.    A  Street, 

Enter  Shylock,  Salarino,  Antonio,  omi^  Gaoler. 

Shy.  Gaoler,  look  to  him.    Tell  not  me  of 
mercy : 
Tliis  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis !  — 
Gaoler,  look  to  him. 

Jnt,  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 

Shy,  I  '11  have  my  bond ;  speak  not  against  my 
bond ; 
I  have  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my  bond. 
Tiiou  cairdst  me  dog  before  thou  hadst  a  cause : 
But  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs : 
The  Duke  shall  grant  me  justice. — I  do  wonder. 
Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  so  fond 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request. 

Jnt,  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 

Shy.  I  '11  have  my  bond ;  I  will  not  hear  thee 
speak : 
I  '11  have  my  bond ;  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
I  '11  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.     Follow  not ; 
1 11  have  no  speaking ;  I  will  have  my  bond.  [£xi7. 
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Salar,  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur 
That  ever  kept  with  men. 

Ant.  Let  him  alone ; 

I  'U  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  my  life ;  his  reason  well  I  know : 
I  oft  delivered  from  his  forfeitmres 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me ; 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 

Salar,  I  am  sure  the  Duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Ant.  The  Duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law  ; 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied, 
Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state ; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.     Therefore,  go: 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  'bated  me, 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. — 
Well,  gaoler,  on. — Pray  God,  Bassanio  come 
To  see  me  p.ay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not! 

\^Exeunt, 


Scene   IV. — Belmont. — A  Room  in   Portia's 

House, 

Enter  Portia,  Nerissa,  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and 

Balthazar. 

Lor.   Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your 
presence, 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  god-like  amity ;  which  appears  most  strongly 
In  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 
But  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  shew  this  honour. 
How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief, 
How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord  your  husband, 
I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 

Por,  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good, 
Nor  shall  not  now :  for  in  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit; 
Which  makes  me  tliink  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord. 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord.     If  it  be  so, 
How  little  ia  the  cost  I  have  bestowed. 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 
From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty ! 
This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself; 
Therefore  no  more  of  it :  hear  other  things. 
Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house, 
Until  my  lord's  return :  for  mine  own  part, 


I  have  toward  heaven  breathed  a  secret  vow 

To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation. 

Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here. 

Until  ber  husband  and  my  lord's  return : 

There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off. 

And  there  we  will  abide.     I  do  desire  you 

Not  to  deny  this  imposition ; 

The  which  my  love,  and  some  necessity, 

Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lor.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart ; 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

Por.  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind, 
And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 
In  place  of  lord  Bajtsanio  and  myself. 
So  fare  you  well,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 

Lor.  Fair  thoughts  and  happy  hours  attend  on 
you! 

Jet.  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content 

Por.  I  thank  you  for  yoiu:  wish,  and  am  well 
pleased 
To  wish  it  back  on  you :  fare  you  well,  Jessica. 

\_Exeiini  Jessica  and  Lorenzo. 
Now,  Balthazar, 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true, 
So  let  me  find  thee  still.    Take  this  same  letter, 
And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man 
In  speed  to  Padua:  see  thou  render  this 
Into  my  cousin's  hand.  Doctor  Bellario ; 
And  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give 

thee. 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed 
Unto  the  tranect,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice. — Waste  no  time  in  words, 
But  get  thee  gone ;  I  shall  be  there  before  thee. 

Balth.  Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed. 

[Exit. 

Por.  Come  on,  Nerissa ;  I  have  work  in  hand 
That  you  yet  know  not  of:  we  '11  see  our  husbands 
Before  they  think  of  us* 

Ner.  Shall  they  see  us  ? 

Por.  They  shall,  Nerissa,  but  in  such  a  habit 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  acccmiplish^ 
With  what  we  lack.     I  'II  hold  thee  any  wager, 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
I  '11  prove  the  pi*ettier  fellow  of  the  two. 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace ; 
And  speak,  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy. 
With  a  reed  voice ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  of  frays, 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth :  and  tell  quaint  lies. 
How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love. 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died ; 
I  could  not  do  with  all : — then  I  '11  repent, 
And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kQled  them: 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I  '11  tell, 
That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinued  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth. — I  have  within  my  mind 
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A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 
Which  I  will  practise. 
Ner,  Why,  shall  we  turn  to  men  f 

Por,  Fie  I  what  a  question 's  that, 
If  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter  t 
But  come,  I  *11  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 
At  the  park  gate ;  and  therefore  haste  away, 
For  we  must  me^ure  twenty  miles  to-day. 

[^Exevnt, 


Scene  V. — The  tame,    A  Garden. 

Enter  Launcelot  and  Jessica. 

Layn,  Yes,  truly: — for,  look  you,  the  sins 
of  the  father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children ; 
therefore,  I  promise  you  I  fear  you.  I  was 
always  plain  with  you,  and  so  now  I  speak  my 
agitation  of  the  matter:  therefore,  be  of  good 
cheer ;  for  truly,  I  think  you  are  damned.  There 
is  but  one  hope  in  it  that  can  do  you  any  good ; 
and  that  is  but  a  kind  of  bastard  hope  neither. 

/e«.  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee? 

LttUH.  Marry,  you  may  partly  hope  that  your 
father  got  you  not;  that  you  are  not  the  Jew's 
daughter. 

Ju,  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  in- 
deed :  so  the  sins  of  my  mother  should  be  visited 
upon  me. 

LamL,  Truly  then,  I  fear  you  are  damned 
both  by  father  and  mother:  thus  when  I  shun 
Scylla  your  father,  I  fall  into  Charybdis  your 
mother :  well,  you  are  gone  both  ways. 

Je».  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  husband ;  he  hath 
made  me  a  Christian. 

Laun4  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he :  we  were 
Christians  enough  before ;  e'en  as  many  as  could 
well  live,  one  by  another.  This  making  of 
Christians  will  raise  the  price  of  hogs :  if  we 
grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we  shall  not  shortly 
have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

/m.  in  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what 
you  say :  here  he  comes. 

Lttr.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly, 
Launcelot,  if  you  thus  get  my  wife  into  comers. 

Jet,  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo. 
Launcelot  and  I  are  out:  he  tells  me  flatly 
there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in  l^eaven,  because  I 
am  a  Jew's  daughter :  and  he  says,  you  are  no 
good  member  of  the  commonwealth;  for,  in 
converting  Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the 
price  of  pork. 

Lor,  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  com- 
monwealth than  you  can  the  getting  up  of  the 


negro's  belly :  the  Moor  is  with  child  by  you, 
Launcelot. 

Lawn,  It  is  much  that  the  Moor  should  be  more 
than  reason :  but  if  she  be  less  than  an  honest 
woman,  she  is  indeed  more  than  1  took  her  for. 

Lor„  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word ! 
I  think  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn 
into  silence;  and  discourse  grow  commendable 
in  none  only  but  parrots. — Qo  in,  sirrah;  bid 
them  prepare  for  dinner. 

Laun,  That  is  done,  sir ;  they  have  all  stomachs. 

Lor,  Goodly  lord,  what  a  wit^snapper  are  you! 
Then  bid  them  prepare  dinner* 

Laun,  That  is  done  too,  sir ;  only,  cover  is  the 
word. 

Lor,  Will  you  cover  then,  sirf 

Lmtn,  Not  so,  sir,  neither;  I  know  my  duty. 

Lor.  Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion  t  Wilt 
thou  shew  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  in- 
stant !  I  pray  thee  understand  a  plain  man  in 
his  plain  meaning :  go  to  thy  fellows ;  bid  them 
cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will 
come  in  to  dinner. 

Laun,  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  served  in : 
for  the  meat,  sir,  it  shall  be  covered :  for  your 
coming  in  to  dinner,  sir,  why,  let  it  ha  as  humours 
and  conceits  shall  govern.  [Exit, 

Lor,  O  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited  I 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words :  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools  that  stand  in  better  place. 
Garnished  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.     How  cheer'st  thou,  Jessica? 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion. 
How  dost  thou  like  the  lord  Bassanio*s  wife? 

Jet,  Past  all  expressing.     It  is  very  meet. 
The  lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life ; 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  m  his  lady. 
He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth ; 
And  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  it 
Is  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven. 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly 

match. 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women. 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawned  with  the  other ;  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

Lor,  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Jet,  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion  too  of  that. 

Lor,  I  will  anon ;  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

Jet,  Nay,  let  me  praise  you  while  I  have  a 
stomach 

Lor,  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk : 
Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speakest,  'mong  other  things 
I  shall  digest  it 

Jet.  Well,  I  '11  set  you  forth.     [^Exeunt, 
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Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes.  Now  for  your  answer : 
As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  rendered 
Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 
Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 
Why  he,  a  swollen  bagpipe ;  but  of  force 
Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame 
As  to  offend,  himself  being  offended ; 
So  can  I  give  ao  reason,  nor  I  will  not, 
More  than  a  lodged  hate  and  a  certain  loathing 
I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 
A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  you  answered  ? 
Bau,  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man, 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 
Sky.  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my 

answer. 
Baa,  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love  ? 
Sky,  Hatea  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ? 
Ban,  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 
Sky,  What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting 

thee  twice  7 
AtU,  I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the 
Jew. 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach. 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise. 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven ; 
You  may  as  well  do  anything  most  hard. 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what  *s  harder  ?) 
His  Jewish  heart    Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  further  means. 
Bat,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency, 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 
Bass.  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 
Sky.  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat ; 
I  would  not  draw  them ;  I  would  have  my  bond, 
Duke,  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  render- 
ing none? 
Sky.   What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no 
wrong? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave. 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules. 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts. 
Because  you  bought  them.     Shall  I  say  to  you. 
Let  them  be  free ;  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens  ?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  seasoned  with  such  viands  ?  You  will  answer. 
The  slaves  are  ours.     So  do  I  answer  you : 
The  pound  of  flesh  which  I  demand  of  him. 
Is  dearly  bought ;  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  it 
If  you  deny  me,  ^e  upon  your  law ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 
I  stand  for  judgment:  answer;  shall  I  have  it? 


Duke.  Upon  my  power  I  may  dismiss  this  court, 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor. 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this, 
Come  here  to-day. 

Solan,  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor, 
New  come  from  Padua. 

DtJee.  Bring  us  the  letters :  call  the  messenger. 

Bass,  Good   cheer,   Antonio!     What,   man? 
courage  yet ! 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones  and  all, 
Ere  thou  slialt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Ant.  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death :  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me. 
You  cannot  better  be  employed,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  Nerissa,  dressed  like  a  lawyer's  clerk, 

Duk^.  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario? 

Ner,  From  both,  my  lord :  Bellario  greets  your 
.  grace.  {^Presents  a  letter. 

Bass,  Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly  ? 

Sky,  To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt 
there. 

Gra.  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen :  but  no  metal  can. 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.     Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee? 

Sky,  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to 
make. 

Ora,  O,  be  thou  damned,  inexorable  dog ! 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accused. 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith. 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men :  thy  currish  spirit 
Governed   a    wolf,    who,    hanged    for    human 

slaughter. 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet, 
And  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallowed  dam, 
Infused  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous. 

Sky.  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my 
bond, 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud : 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin. — I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke,  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court. 
Where  is  he? 

Ner,  He  attendeth  here  hard  by. 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you'll  admit  him. 

Duke,  With  all  my  heart. — Some  three  or  four 
of  you. 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. 
Meantime  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario's  letter. 
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Clerk  read$, 

"  Your  grace  shall  understand  that,  at  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  I  am  very  sick :  but  in  the  instant 
that  your  messenger  came,  in  loving  visitation  was 
with  me  a  young  doctor  of  Rome ;  his  name  is  Bal- 
thasar.  I  acquainted  him  with  the  cause  in  con- 
troversy between  the  Jew  and  Antonio  the  merchant : 
we  turned  o'er  many  books  together :  he  is  furnished 
with  my  opinion ;  which,  bettered  with  his  own 
learning  (the  greatness  whereof  I  cannot  enough 
commend),  comes  with  him,  at  my  importunity,  to 
fill  up  your  grace's  request  in  my  stead.  I  beseech 
you,  let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment  to  let 
him  lack  a  reverend  estimation ;  for  I  never  knew 
so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head.  I  leave  him 
to  your  gracious  acceptance,  whose  trial  shall  better 
publish  his  commendation." 

Duke.  You  hear  the  learned  Bellario,  what  he 
writes : 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come. 

Enter  Portia,  dressed  like  a  doctor  of  laws. 

Give  me  your  hand :  came  you  from  old  Bellario? 

Por.  I  did,  my  lord. 

Duke.  You  are  welcome :  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  diJSerence 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court? 

Por.  I  am  informed  throughly  of  the  cause. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew? 

Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Shy  lock,  both  stand 
forth. 

Por.  Is  your  name  Shylock? 

Shy.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

Por.  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow ; 

Yet  in  such  rule  that  the  Venetian  law 

Cannot  impugn  you,  as  you  do  proceed. — 

You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not  ? 

[7b  Antonio. 
Ant.  Ay,  so  he  says. 

Por,  Do  you  confess  the  bond? 

Ant.  I  do. 

Por.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.  On  what  compulsion  must  I?  tell  me 
that. 

Por.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  blessed ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 
Tie  mightiest  in  the  mightiest:  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. 
His  sceptre  shews  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings : 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  shew  likeat  God's 


When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  thb, 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much 
To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea ; 
Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 
Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant 
there. 

Shy.  My  deeds  upon  my  head!  I  crave  the 
law, 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

Por.  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money? 

Bcus.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum  :  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o*er. 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart : 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.  And  I  beseech  you. 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong ; 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

Por.  It  must  not  be :  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established : 
'T  will  be  recorded  for  a  precedent ; 
And  many  an  error,  by  die  same  example. 
Will  rush  into  the  state :  it  cannot  be. 

Shy.   A  Daniel  come  to  judgment:   yea,  a 
Daniel  I 
O  wise  young  judge,  how  do  I  honour  thee ! 

Por.  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  Here  't  is,  most  reverend  doctor ;  here  it  it. 

Por.  Shylock,  there  *s  thrice  thy  money  ofiered 
thee. 

Shy.  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven : 
Shall  I  lay  peijury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

Por.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit ; 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart — Be  merciful ; 
Take  thrice  thy  money ;  bid  me  tear  the  bon^. 

Shy.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour. 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge ; 
You  know  the  law,  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound.  I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment :  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me.     I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant.  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  comi 
To  give  the  judgment. 

Por.  Why  then,  thus  it  is : 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife : 

Shy.  O  noble  judge !  O  excellent  young  man ! 

Por.  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
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H«th  fuU  relation  to  the  penalty 

Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  hond. 

Shy.  T 18  very  true.  O  wise  and  upright  judge! 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks ! 
For.  Therefore  lay  hare  your  hosom. 
Sky*  Ay,  his  hreast : 

So  says  the  hond : — doth  it  not,  nohle  judge  ? 
Nearest  his  heart ;  those  are  the  very  words. 

For.  It  is  so.  Are  there  halance  here,  to  weigh 
The  flesh? 
Sky.  I  have  them  ready. 

For.  Have  hy  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your 
charge, 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  hleed  to  death. 
Sky.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  hond? 
For.  It  is  not  so  expressed :  hut  what  of  that? 
Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 
Sky.  I  cannot  find  it;  'tis  not  in  the  hond. 
For.  Come,  merchant,  have  you  anything  to  say? 
jint.  But  little :  I  am  armed*  and  weU  prepared. 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio :  fare  you  well ! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you ; 
For  herein  Fortune  shews  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom.     It  is  stiU  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth. 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow. 
An  age  of  poverty :  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourabk  wife : 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end ; 
Say  how  I  loved  you ;  speak  me  fair  in  death ; 
And  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
1 11  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 

jBom.  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife 
Which  la  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world. 
Are  not  with  me  esteemed  above  thy  life : 
I  would  lose  aU,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 
Por.  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks 
for  that, 
If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Crra.  I  have  a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  love : 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  cunish  Jew. 

Ner.  TJs  well  you  ofier  it  behind  her  back ; 
The  with  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 
Sky.  These  be  the  Christian  husbands  I  I  have 
a  daughter : 
'Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabaa 
Had  been  her  husband  rather  than  a  Christian ! 

We  trifle  time :  I  pray  thee  pursue  sentence. 


For.  A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is 
thine : 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Sky.  Most  rightful  judge ! 

For.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his 
breast : 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Sky,  Most  learned  judge! — A  sentence:  come, 
prepare. 

For.  Tarry  a  little :  ihere  is  something  else. 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ; 
The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh : 
Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh ; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gra.  O  upright  judge! — Mark,  Jew!  —  O 
learned  judge ! 

Sky.  Is  that  the  law? 

For.  Thyself  shall  see  the  act : 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assured 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest 

Gra.  O  learned  judge ! — Mark,  Jew :  a  learned 
judge ! 

Sky.  I  take  this  offer  then :  pay  the  bond  thrice. 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bau,  Here  is  the  money. 

For.  Soft! 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice :  soft  I  no  haste : 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra.  O  Jew!  an  upright  judge;  a  learned  judge! 

For.  Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the 
flesh: 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less  nor  more. 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh :  if  thou  tak'st  more 
Or  less  than  a  just  pound, — be  it  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light  or  heavy  in  the  substance. 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  tiie  estimation  of  a  hair, — 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Gra.  A  second  Daniel ;  a  Daniel,  Jew ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

For.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause?  take  thy  for- 
feiture. 

Sky.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.  1  have  it  ready  for  thee ;  here  it  is. 

For*  He  hath  refused  it  in  the  open  court : 
He  shall  have  merely  justice  and  his  bond. 

Gra.  A  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel ! 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Sky.  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 

For.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture. 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Sky.  Why  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it ! 
I  'U  stay  no  longer  question. 


ACT    IV. 


MERCHANT   OF  VENICE. 


BCENB  1. 


Por,  Tarry,  Jew ; 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, — 
If  it  be  proved  against  an  alien, 
That,  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts, 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen, 
The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods  :  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  Duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament  I  say  thou  stand'st : 
For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding, 
That  indirectly,  and  directly  too, 
Thou  hast  contrived  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant ;  and  thou  hast  incurred 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehearsed. 
Down^  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  Duke. 

Gra.  Beg  that  thou  mayst  have  leave  to  hang 
thyself: 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state. 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord ; 
Therefore  thou  must  be  hanged  at  the  state's 
charge. 

Dvke.  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our 
spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it. 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's : 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state, 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 

Por,  Ay,  for  the  state ;  not  for  Antonio. 

Shy,  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all ;  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  bouse ;  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Por»  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio  ? 

Gra.  A  halter  gratis ;  nothing  else,  for  God's 
sake. 

AnU  So  please  my  lord  the  Duke,  and  all  the 
court, 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods ; 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it, 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter. 
Two  things  provided  more : — that,  for  this  favour. 
He  presently  become  a  Christian ; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift, 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possessed, 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter. 

T>uke.  He  shall  do  this ;  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

Por,  Art  thou  contented,  Jew  ?  what  dost  thou 
say? 

Shy,  I  am  content 

Por.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy,  I  pray  you  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence : 


I  am  not  well.     Send  the  deed  after  me, 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it 

Gra,  In  christening,  thou  shalt  have  two  god- 
fathers : 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  shouldst  have  had  ten 

more, 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font 

\^Exit  Shtlock. 

Duke,  Sir,  I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner. 

Por,  I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon : 
I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

Duke,  I  am  sorry  that  your  leisure  serves  you 
not 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 
[^Exeunt  Duke,  Magnificoes,  and  Train. 

Bau,  Most  worthy  gentlemen,  I  and  my  friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties :  in  lieu  whereof. 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal. 

Ant,  And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above. 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

Por.  He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied ; 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied, 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid : 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenazy. 
I  pray  you  know  me,  when  we  meet  again : 
I  wuh  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Bau,  Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you 
further: 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute, 
Not  as  a  fee.   Grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you : 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

Por.  You  press  me  far,  and  therefore  I  will  yield 
Give  me  your  gloves,  I  '11  wear  them  for  your  sake ; 
And,  for  your  love,  I  '11  take  this  ring  from  you : — 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand :  I  'U  take  no  more ; 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 

Bau,  This  ring,  good  sir! — alas,  it  is  a  trifle; 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

Por,  I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this ; 
And  now  methinks  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Bas9,  There 's  more  depends  on  this  than  on  the 
value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you. 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation : 
Only  for  this,  I  pray  you  pardon  me. 

Por,  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offen : 
You  taught  me  first  to  beg ;  and  now  methinks 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answered. 

B<u»,  Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  my 
wife; 
And,  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it 
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Ptir.  That  'Bcme  (erre*  insnj  men  ta  ure  dieir 
gifta. 
An  ifjrour  wife  be  not  a  mad  voman, 
And  know  hotr  well  I  have  dewrved  thU  ring. 
She  wotdd  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever, 
For  giring  it  to  me.    Well,  peace  be  with  you ! 
[Extitnt  Portia  miJNRRUBA. 

Anl.  My  lord  Baisanio,  let  him  have  the  ring : 
Let  hi*  deierring*,  «nd  my  love  w[thBl, 
Be  Talaed  'gainst  your  wife'i  commandment. 

Aim.  Go,  Gnitiano,  run  and  overtake  him; 
Give  bim  the  ring ;  and  bring  him,  if  thou  canst, 
Ualo  Antonio'i  house:  away,  make  haate. 

[Exit  Gh  ATI  A  NO. 

Coroe,  you  and  I  will  tbitber  pretently; 
And  in  the  moTning  early  will  we  both 
Fly  toward  Belmont:  come,  Antonio.   \_E)uiml. 


E  II.— Tie  $t 


A  Street. 


Enter  Portia  and  Nekisia. 
Pot.   Inquire  the  Jew's  hoiue  out;  give 
this  deed, 
And  let  him  sign  it :  we  11  away  to  night. 


Enter  Gratiano. 
I        Gra.  Fair  sir,  you  are  well  overtaken : 
I    My  lord  Basganio,  upon  more  advice, 
I    Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring:  and  doth  entreat 
I   Your  comjiany  at  dinner. 

For.  That  cannot  be: 

This  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully, 
And  so,  I  pray  you,  tell  him :  furthermore, 
I    I  pray  you  shew  my  youth  old  Sliylock's  house. 
I        Gra.  That  will  1  do. 

I        Ner.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you. — 

I    I'll  see  if  I  can  get  my  husband's  ring, 

[   Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 
I       Par.  Thou  mayst,  1  warrant    We  shall  have 

old  swearing 
'   That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men  : 
'    But  we'll  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 
,    Away,  make  haste;  thou  know'st  where  I  will 

j        Ntr.  Come,  good  sir,  will  yon  shew  me  to  this 
{  houHl  [Eremif. 
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Scene  I. — BelmonL   Avenue  to  Portia's  Noun. 
Entir  Lorenzo  and  Jeuici. 

Lot.  The  moon  shinea  bright, — Id  such  a  night 
as  tbi«, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  geolly  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise ;  in  such  a  night, 
Troiliu,  methinka,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls, 
And  sighed  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents. 
Where  Cressid  la;  that  night 

Jin.  In  such  a  night 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew ; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself, 
And  ran  dismayed  away. 

Lor.  In  nich  &  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  tea-banks,  and  waved  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Je*.  In  such  a  night 

Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herb* 
That  did  renew  old  JEaon. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew ; 


And  with  an  unthrift  Iotc  did  run  from  Venice, 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

Jti.  And  in  such  h  night 

Did  young  Lorenzo  iwear  he  lored  her  well; 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith. 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

£or.  And  in  such  a  night 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew, 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

Je:  1  would  out-night  you,  did  nobody  come: 
But  hark,  I  bear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Enter  Stbphano. 

Lor.  Who  comes  so  UM  in  silence  of  ^e  night! 

Stepk.  A  friend. 

Lor.  A  fnendl   what  IHend?   your  name,  I 
pray  you,  friend  I 

Steph.  Stephinoismynanie;  and!  bring  word 
My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  BelmonL     She  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneeb  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours. 

Lor.  Who  comes  with  hert 
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SCENE   I. 


Steph.  None,  but  a  holy  hermit  and  her  maid. 
I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  returned  ? 

Lor,  He  is  not,  nor  we  have  not  heard  from  him. 
But  (^  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 
And  ceremoniously  let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Enter  Launcelot. 

Lmm,  Sola,  sola ;  wo  ha,  ho ;  sola,  sola  I 

Lor.  Who  calls? 

Lautt.  Sola !  Did  you  see  Master  Lorenzo  and 
Mistress  Lorenzo  ?    Sola,  sola ! 

Lor.  Leave  hollaing,  man :  here. 

Latm.  Sola!     Where?  where? 

Lor.  Here. 

Laun.  Tell  him  there 's  a  post  come  from  my 
master,  with  his  horn  full  of  good  news :  my 
master  will  be  here  ere  morning.  lExit. 

Lor.  Sweet  soul,  let's  in,  and  there  expect  their 
coming. 
And  yet  no  matter :  why  should  we  go  in  ? 
My  friend  Steph&no,  signify,  I  pray  you, 
Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand ; 
And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air. 

\^Exit  Stephano. 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica.     Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ! 
There 's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Enter  Musicians. 

Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn : 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress*  ear, 
And  draw  her  home  with  music. 
Jes.  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet 

music.  [Aftwtc. 

Lor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing 

loud. 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood ; 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand. 
Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music.  Therefore,  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 

floods; 


Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — Mark  the  music. 

Enter  Portia  and  NsaissA,  at  a  distance. 

Por.  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Net.  When  the  moon  shone  we  did  not  see  the 
candle. 

Por.  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.     Music  I  hark  I 

Ner.  It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  the  house. 

Por.  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect : 
Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Ner.  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam. 

Por.  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark. 
When  neither  is  attended ;  and  I  think 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection ! — 
Peace,  hoa !  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awaked  !  \_Mtuie  ceases. 

Lor.  That  is  the  voice. 

Or  I  am  much  deceived,  of  Portia. 

Por.  He  knows  me,  as  the  blind  man  knows 
the  cuckoo, 
By  the  bad  voice. 

Lor.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

Por.  We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands* 
welfare ; 
Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  returned? 

Lor.  Madam,  they  are  not  yet ; 

But  there  is  come  a  messenger  before, 
To  signify  their  coming. 

Por.  Go  in,  Nerissa ; 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 
No  note  at  aU  of  our  being  absent  hence : 
Nor  you,  Lorenzo ; — ^Jessica  nor  you. 

\^A  tucket  sounds. 

Lor.  Your  husband  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his 
trumpet: 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam ;  fear  you  not. 

Por.This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  day-light  sick ; 
It  looks  a  little  paler:  'tis  a  day 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 
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Enter  Babsanio,  Antomo,  Gbatunq,  and  their 
Followers. 

Ban.  We  should  hold  day  with  ihe  Antipodes, 
If  you  nould  nalt  in  absence  of  the  sun. 

Par.  Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be  light ; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband. 
And  never  be  Basaanio  so  for  me  ; 
But  God  sort  all ! — You  are  welcome  home,  my 


Baa.  I  thank  you,  madam ;  give  welcome  to 
my  friend. 
Tliia  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  inlinilely  bound. 

Por.  You  should  in  all  *enM  be  much  bound 
to  him  1 
For,  as  I  bear,  he  wa*  much  bound  for  yon. 
Ant.  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of 
Por.  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  home ; 


It  must  appear  in  other  waj'e  than  wordi; 
Therefore  1  scant  thia  breathing  courtesy. 

[Ghatiano  and  Nerissa  leem  to  taik  apart. 
Gra.   By  yonder  moon,  I  swear  you  do  me 

In  faidi,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk. 
Would  he  were  gelt  that  bad  it,  for  tny  part. 
Since  you  do  lake  it,  love,  so  much  at  heart. 
Por.  A  quarrel,  ho,  already  I  what 's  the  malterf 
Qra.  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
Tliat  she  did  give  me ;  whose  posy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry 
Uponaknife;  "Iiove  me,  and  leave  me  not" 
Ntr.  What  talkyouof  the  posy  or  the  value! 


You  swore  to  me  when  I  did  give  It  you, 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hour  of  death, 
And  that  it  should  lie  with  yon  in  your  grave : 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oalhi 
Youshould  have  been  respective,  and  have  keptit. 
Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk! — hut  well  1  know 
Theclerk  will  ne'er  wear  hur  on  his  face  that  had  it. 

Qra.  He  will  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

Ner.  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 

Gra.  Now,  by  this  hand,  1  gave  it  to  a  youth ; 
A  kind  of  boy ;  a  little  icrubb^  boy 
No  higher  than  tliyself ;  the  judge's  clerk ; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begged  it  as  a  fee : 
1  could  not  for  my  heart  den;  it  him. 


ACT  T. 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


SCENE   I. 


P«f.  You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with 
you,' 
To  part  80  dtgbtly  with  your  wife's  first  gift ; 
A  thiog  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger, 
And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands : 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it, 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.   Now  in  faith,  Gratiano, 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief : 
An  'twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it 

Baa,  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left  hand  off. 
And  swear  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it.    ^Atide, 

Gra.  My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge,  that  begged  it,  and  indeed 
Deserved  it  too :  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk. 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begged  mine : 
And  neither  man  nor  master  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

Por»  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  received  of  me. 

Bau.  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it ;  it  is  gone. 

Por.  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 
By  heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Her,  Nor  I  in  yours 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 
Bau,  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  how  imwillingly  I  left  the  ring. 
When  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring, 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasiure. 

Por.  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring. 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring. 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring, 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable. 
If  you  had  pleased  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony  ? 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe ; 
I  'II  die  for 't  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bau,  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my  soul, 
No  woman  had  it,  but  a  civil  doctor. 
Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me, 
And  begged  the  ring ;  the  which  I  did  deny  him. 
And  suffered  him  to  go  displeased  away ; 
Even  he  that  had  held  up  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  friend.    What  should  I  say,  sweet 

kdy? 
I  was  enforced  to  send  it  after  him ; 
I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy ; 


My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  besmear  it     Pardon  me,  good  lady ; 
For,  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night, 
Had  you  been  there,  I  think  you  would  have 

begged 
The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 

Par.  Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my 
house. 
Since  he  hath  got  the  Jewel  that  I  loved, 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me, 
I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you ; 
I  '11  not  deny  him  any  thing  I  have ; 
No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  husband's  bed :  ^ 
Know  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it 
Lie  not  a  night  from  home ;  watch  me  like  Argus : 
If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone, 
Now  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  mine  own, 
I  'U  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfellow. 

Ner,  And  I  his  clerk:  therefore  be  well  advised 
How  you  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  protection. 

Gra,  Well,  do  you  so:  let  not  me  take  him, 
then: 
For  if  I  do,  I  '11  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 

AfU.  I  am  the  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels. 

Por,  Sir,  grieve  not  you;  you  are  welcome 
notwithstanding. 

Boss,  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong ; 
And,  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends, 
I  swear  to  thee,  even  by  thine  own  fair  eyes, 
Wherein  I  see  myself — 

Por,  Mark  you  but  that ! 

In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself: 
In  each  eye  one : — swear  by  your  double  self. 
And  there 's  an  oath  of  credit 

Bass.  Nay,  but  hear  me : 

Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

Ant.  1  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth; 
Which  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's  ring 

ITo  Portia. 
Had  quite  miscarried :  I  dare  be  bound  again, 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

Por.  Then  you  shall  be  his  surety.    Give  him 
this; 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

Ant.  Here,  lord  Bassanio ;  swear  to  keep  this 
ring. 

Bass,  By  heaven,  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the 
doctor! 

Por,  I  had  it  of  him.     Pardon  me,  Bassanio ; 
For  by  this  ring  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 

Ner.  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano ; 
For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  the  doctor's  clerk, 
In  lieu  of  this,  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 

Ora.  Why,  this  is  like  the  mendmg  of  high- 
ways 
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MEItClIANT    OF   VENICE. 


Ill  aummer,  wliere  the  ways  arc  fuir  enuugh : 
Wliuti  are  we  cuckoldx  ere  we  have  deserved  il? 

Par.  Speak  not  ao  grossly . — You  are  all  amazed : 
Here  ia  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure ; 
It  comes  from  I'udua,  from  Belbrio  : 
There  you  shall  find  that  Portia  was  the  doctor ; 
Neriaaa  there,  her  clerk.     Lorenzo  here 
Shall  witness  I  aet  forth  as  soon  aa  you, 
And  but  e'en  now  returned ;  I  have  not  yet 
Entered  my  house. — Antonio,  you  are  weleome  -, 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  fur  you 
Than  you  expect :  unseal  tliis  letter  soon ; 
There  you  ahall  find,  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly. 
You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I  chancfd  on  thia  letter. 

Ant.  I  am  dumb. 

Bait.  Were  you  the  doctor,  and  I  knew  you  not  T 

Gra.  Were  you  the  clerk  lliat  ta  to  make  me 
cuckold? 

A'er.  Ay ;  but  the  clerk  that  never  means  to 
doit, 
UnlesB  he  live  until  he  he  a  man. 

Bau.  Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bedfellow ; 
When  I  am  absent,  then  lie  with  my  wife. 


Aat.  Sweet  lady,  you  have  gireo  me  Lfe  uid       I 

For  here  I  read  for  certain  that  my  ibipa 
Are  safely  come  to  road. 

Por.  How  now,  Lorenso  t 

My  clerk  hath  some  good  comforts  loo  for  yoo. 

Net.  Ay,  and  I  'Ugive  them  him  without  a  fee. 
There  do  1  give  to  you  and  Jeasica, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gift. 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  pOBsessed  of. 

Lor.  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people.  | 

Pot.  It  ia  almost  morning,  I 

And  yet  1  am  aure  you  are  not  aatiafied  | 

Of  these  evenU  at  Aill.     Let  us  ^  in ; 
And  charge  us  tliere  upon  intergatories. 
And  we  will  answer  all  Chingi  faithfully.  , 

Gra.  Let  it  be  so.     The  firat  intergatory 
That  my  NertMa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is,  1 

Whether  till  the  next  night  aha  had  rather  sUy,      | 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day :  I 

But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  il  dark. 
That  I  were  couching  with  the  doctor's  clerk. 
Well,  while  I  live  1  '11  fear  no  other  thing 
Su  sore  as  keeping  safe  Neritsa't  ring.  {Eiewtt. 


^Q^^^ , 


Plmckii^  ike  gra$$t  to  kmm  wktre  »iU  the  wind." 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

By  holdiag  up  the  grait,  or  any  light  body  thmt  will 
bend  by  a  gentle  blast,  the  direction  of  the  wind  it  found. 
Ascham  says: — "This  way  I  used  in  shooting.  When  I 
was  in  the  midway  betwixt  the  marks,  which  was  an  open 
place,  there  I  took  a  feather,  or  a  little  grass,  and  so  learned 
how  the  wind  stood." 

——**Naw,  fty  two-headed  Jantu, 
Kaimre  hafhpramed  stranjfe  fellotn  in  her  Hme." 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 
By  "  two-headed  Janus  '  is  meant  those  antique  bifrontine 
heads,  which  generally  represent  a  young  and  smiling  face, 
together  with  au  old  and  wrinkled  one ;  being  of  Pan  and 
Bacchus,  of  Saturn  and  Apollo,  tee.  These  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  coUecti<His  of  antiques,  and  in  the  books  of  the 
antiquaries,  aa  Montfaucon,  Spanheim,  &c.— Wakbuktov. 

*'Sowu  thai  mitt  ewrmore  peep  ttrenfft  tkeir  «y«». 
And  Imngk,  likeparrote,  at  a  hag-piperJ'—kei  I.,  Scene  1. 

This  giree  us  a  very  picturesque  image  of  the  counte- 
nance in  Ungfaing,  when  the  eyes  appear  half-shut— Wak- 

BVETOy. 

"Let  me  play  the  Fool: 

With  wUrth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinklet  come." 

Act  I.,  Scene  I. 
Alluding  to  the  common  comparison  of  human  life  to  a 
stsge-pUy.  Crratiano  desires  his  may  be  the  fool's  or  buffoon's 
part,  which  waa  a  constant  character  in  the  old  farces. 


"Ifthep  ehould  epeak,  would  almoel  damn  thoee  eart 
Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers,  foole." 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 
That  is,  some  people  are  thought  wise  while  they  keep 
silence,  who,  when  they  open  their  mouths,  are  such  stupid 
praters,  that  the  hearers  cannot  help  calling  them  fools,  and 
so  incur  the  Judgment  denounced  in  the  Gospel. 

"  What  think  pou  of  the  Scottish  lord,  hU  neighbour  r 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

The  word  "Scottish,"  which  is  in  the  quarto,  was  omitted 
in  the  itrst  folio,  probably  from  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
King  James  or  some  of  his  courtiers. 

"  /  think  the  Frenchman  became  hie  suretpJ* 

Act  I.,  Scene  S. 
This  Is  supposed  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  constant  assist- 
ance, or  rather  promises  of  assistance,  that  the  French  gave 
the  ScoU  in  their  quarrels  with  the  English. 

"  When  did  friendship  take 

A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  T— Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

The  advocates  against  usury  formerly  relied  much  on 
the  eoseeit  (said  to  have  been  started  by  Aristotle^  that 
money  la  a  barren  thing,  and  cannot,  like  com  and  cattle, 
multiply  Itselt    In  this  spirit,  Meres  says:—"  Usurie  and 


increase  by  gold  and  silver  is  unlawful,  because  against 
nature.  Nature  hath  made  them  steril  and  barren,  and 
usurie  makes  them  proereative." 

"  See  to  mp  house^  left  in  the  fearful  guard 
Of  an  unOuiftp  knave."— Act  I.,  Scene  S. 

"  Fearftil  guard,"  is  a  guard  that  is  not  to  be  trusted,  but 
gives  cause  of  fear.  To  fear  was  anciently  to  give  terrors  as 
well  aa  to  feel  them.    As  in  *'  Kxiro  Hzhbt  IV.,"  Part  1  :— 

*'  A  mighty  and  a  fearftal  head  they  are." 


"  Jnd  let  ue  make  incision  for  poor  love. 
To  prove  whose  blood  ie  reddest,  his  or  mine." 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

Red  blood  is  a  traditionary  sign  of  courage.  Macbeth 
calls  one  of  his  frighted  soldiers  a  "  lily-livered  boy :"  again, 
in  this  play,  cowards  are  said  to  have  livers  as  white  as 
milk;  and  an  effeminate  and  timorous  man  is  termed  a 
milksop. 

"  3p  OodTs  sonties,  *l  wUl  be  a  hard  wop  to  hit." 

Act  IL,  Scene  2. 
"  Sondes"  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  word  saints,  or 
saunetes.  The  terms  santi  and  sanctity  have  been  proposed, 
but  apparently  with  less  probability. 

"  Well,  if  anp  man  in  Italp  have  a  fairer  table,  which 
doth  ^er  to  swear  upon  a  book  I  shall  have  good  fortune." 

Act  IL,  Scene  2. 

The  explanation  of  this  pussling  passage  given  by  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  seems  the  most  plausible : — "  Launcelot,  applaud- 
ing himself  for  his  success  with  Bassanlo,  and  looking  into 
the  palm  of  his  hand  (which,  by  fortune-tellers,  is  called  the 
table),  breaks  out  into  the  following  reflection : — '  Well,  if 
any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer  table,  which  doth  offer  to 
swear  upon  a  book  I  shall  have  good  fortune :'  that  is,  *  a 
table  which  doth  not  only  promise,  but  offer  to  swear  upon 
a  book  that  I  shall  have  good  fortune.'  He  omits  the  con- 
clusion of.the  sentence." 

"Jnd  to  be  in  peril  of  mp  life  with  the  edge  of  a  feather- 
bed."—Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  cant  phrase,  to  indicate  the 
danger  of  marrying. 

"  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  mp  nose  fell  a  bleeding  on 
Blaek'Mondap  last."— Act  IL,  Scene  5. 

"Black-Monday"  is  Easter-Monday,  and  was  so  called 
on  this  occasion.  In  the  34th  of  Edward  III.  (1360),  the 
14th  of  April,  and  the  morrow  after  Easter-day,  King  Edward 
with  his  host  lay  before  the  city  of  Paris ;  which  day  was 
ftill  dark  of  mist  and  hail,  and  so  bitter  cold  that  many  men 
died  on  their  horses'  backs  with  the  cold, — Stowb. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Lodge's  "  Rosaltkdb," 
that  some  superstitious  belief  was  annexed  to  the  accident 
of  bleeding  at  the  nose:— "As  he  stood  gating,  hia  nose  on 
a  sudden  bled;  which  made  him  coiOeeture  it  was  some 
fHend  of  his." 
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NOTES. 


"Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,  and  no  Jew." 

Act  II.,  Scene  G. 

A  Jest  arising  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  "  Gentile," 
which  signifies  both  a  heathen  and  one  well  born. 

"  That  *  many*  may  be  meant 

By  the  fool  multitude." — Act  II.,  Scene  9. 

The  Prince  of  Arragon  intends  to  say  : — "  By  that  *  many ' 
may  be  meant  the  foolish  multitude."  The  fourth  folio  first 
introduced  a  phraseology  more  agreeable  to  our  ears  at  pre- 
sent:— "0/the  fool  multitude."  But  change,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  elegance,  is  always  dangerous.  Many  modes 
of  speech  were  familiar  in  Shakspere's  age  that  are  now 
no  longer  used.  I  have  met  with  many  examples  of  this 
kind  of  phraseology.  So  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cssar,  as 
translated  by  North  (1575): — "He  answered  that  these  fair 
long-haired  men  made  him  not  afraid,  but  the  lean  and 
whitely-faced  fellows  :  meaning  that  by  Brutus  and  Cassius." 

— Ma  LONE. 


"  //  waa  my  turquoise;  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was  a 
bachelor." — Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

The  precious  stone  here  alluded  to  is  found  in  the  veins 
of  the  mountains  on  the  confines  of  Persia,  to  the  east.  In 
ancient  times  its  pecuniary  value  was  much  enhanced  by 
the  magic  properties  attributed  to  it,  one  of  which  was  that 
it  faded  or  brightened  its  hue  as  the  health  of  the  wearer 
increased  or  grew  less.  Other  virtues  were  also  imputed  to 
it,  all  of  which  were  cither  monitory  or  preservative  to  the 
wearer. 

•'  0  /  thtse  naughty  times 

Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights; 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours. — Prove  it  so, 
Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it,  not  /."—Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

The  meaning  is  : — "  If  the  worst  I  fear  should  happen, 
and  it  should  prove  in  the  event  that  I,  who  am  Justly  yours 
by  the  tree  donation  I  have  made  you  of  myself,  should  yet 
not  be  yours  in  consequence  of  an  unlucky  choice,  let  for- 
tune go  to  hell  for  robbing  you  of  your  Just  due,  not  I  for 
violating  my  oath." — Heath. 

"  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves." 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Bassanio  here  begins  abruptly ;  the  first  part  of  the  argu- 
ment has  passed  in  hit  mind.  The  old  stage  direction  has 
been  retained,  as  regards  this  particular  :— "  Muaic,  whilst 
Bassanio  comments  on  the  caskets  to  himself." 


"  Thus  ornament  is  but  the  yuiUd  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea.** — AcL  III.,  Scene  2. 

By  the  "  guilM  shore"  is  meant  the  treacherous  or  be- 
guiling shore.    The  passive  for  the  active  participle. 

"  Bui  her  eyes, — 

How  eould  he  see  to  do  them  t  having  made  one, 
Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his. 
And  leave  itself  unfurnished." — Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

That  is,  "  unfurnished  "  with  a  companion  or  fellow.    In 
Fletcher's  "  Loyzb'b  Fmoo&Esa,"  AJeidon  says  to  Clarang6 : 

"  You  are  a  noble  gentleman  ; 
Will 't  please  you  bring  a  fViend  f    We  are  two  of  ua, 
And  pity  either  of  ui  shoold  be  oafamlahed.'* 

"  Lorenzo,  and  Solanio,  welcome  hither.*'— Act  HI.,  Scene  2. 

The  friend   who  brings  Bassanio  the  evil   tidinga  of 
Antonio's  danger,  is  in. most  modem  editions  designated 


Salerio,  in  compliance  with  the  example  of  Steevens. 
But  we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  with  Capell  and  a  contem- 
porary Editor,  that  this  is  no  new  character,  bat  merely 
another  term  for  one  of  our  old  acquaintances  Salaiino  and 
Solanio,  whose  names  are  given  by  the  original  folio  in  the 
most  perplexing  variety,  both  at  length  and  in  abridgment 

"  The  Duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law; 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied. 
Will  much  impeach  the  Justice  of  the  etaU." 

Act  III.,  Scene  S. 

As  this  passage  is  a  little  perplexed  in  its  construction, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  explain  it : — "  If  (says  Antonio) 
the  Duke  stop  the  course  of  law,  the  denial  of  those  righu 
to  strangers,  which  render  their  abode  at  Venice  so  commo- 
dious and  agreeable  to  them,  will  much  impeach  the  justice 
of  the  state,"  &c.  In  tlie  "Histoete  of  Italte,"  by 
W.  Thomas  (1567),  there  is  a  section  "On  the  libertie  of 
Straungers  at  Venice." 

Capell,  with  great  plausibility,  proposes  to  read  the  pas- 
sage thus : — 

"  The  Duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law. 
For  [because  of]  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice :  if  it  be  denied, 
'T  will  much  impeach  the  Justice  of  the  state.'* 

"  Which  makes  nu  think  theU  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord, 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord,"— Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

The  term  lover,  in  Shakspere's  time,  was  often  applied 
to  those  of  the  same  sex  who  had  an  esteem  for  each  other. 
Ben  Junson  concludes  one  of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Donne,  by 
telling  him  he  is  his  true  lover.  In  "Coeiolaxvs,"  Mene- 
nius  says,  "I  tell  thee,  fellow,  thy  general  is  my  lover." 
Many  similar  instances  might  be  adduced. 

"  0  dear  discretion,  how  hie  words  are  euiied  r 

Act  III.,  Scene  5. 

Lorenxo  expresses  his  surprise  that  a  fool  ahould  apply 
his  words  so  properly.  As  Jaquea  aays  to  the  Duke,  in  "  As 
You  Like  It  :" — 

"I  met  a  fool; 

Who  laid  him  down  and  basked  him  in  the  tun. 
And  railed  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 


"  Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses. 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back  ; 
Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

The  epithet  "royal"  was  in  Shakspere's  time  more 
striking  and  better  understood,  because  Sir  Thomas  Greshan 
was  then  commonly  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  royal 
merchant 

"  Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gajring  pig.'* 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

By  a  gaping  pig,  Shakspere,  I  believe,  meant  a  pig  pre- 
pared for  the  table;  for  in  that  sUte  is  the  epithet  y^^v$ 
most  applicable  to  this  animal.  So  in  Fletcher's  "Eldes 
Beothbe  :"— "  And  they  stood  gaping  like  a  roasted  pig." 
A  passage  in  one  of  Nashe's  pamphlets  (which  perhaps  tss- 
nished  our  author  with  his  instance),  may  serve  to  eonfiriB 
the  observation : — "  The  causes  conducting  unto  wrath  are 
as  diverse  as  the  actions  of  a  man's  life.  Some  will  take  oa 
like  a  madman,  if  they  see  a  pig  come  to  the  table.  Sote- 
ricus,  the  surgeon,  was  choleiiek  at  the  sight  of  atiii|eoB,"te 
— Malosb. 
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"  Tou  have  among  fou  many  a  pnreknted  tlave.^ 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

Johnion  obsenret : — "  This  argmnent,  eonildered  as  used 
to  the  particular  persons,  seems  conclusive.  I  see  not  how 
Venetians  or  Englishmen,  while  they  practise  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  slaves,  can  much  enforce  or  demand  the  law  of 
doing  to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us." 
The  nagged  philanthropist,  we  may  venture  to  add,  would 
have  been  proud  to  commemorate,  had  he  liyed  in  these  days, 
the  long  and  strenuous  efforts  by  which  the  stigma  of  sanc- 
tioning slavery  has  been  totally  and  finally  removed  from 
his  countrymen. 

*'0,  6tf  {kou  damned,  intxorabU  dog l"— Act  IV^  Scene  1. 

Th«  old  eopisa  read  *<  inexecrable."  Corrected  by  the 
editor  of  the  third  folio;  perhaps,  however,  unnecessarily. 
In  was  sometimes  used,  in  composition,  as  an  augmentative 
or  intensive  particle. . 

'*  Xf  M$  »m  noi  tuJUftt  it  mnsi  appear 
That  malice  bean  down  truth  ''—Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

That  is,  malice  oppresses  honesty.  A  true  man,  in  old 
language,  is  an  honest  man.  We  now  call  the  Jury  good  men 
and  true. 

•'  In  ehrieiening  thou  ehatt  have  two  godfaikere ; 
Bad  I  been  Jndge,  thou  ehouldst  have  had  ten  merer. 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

Meaning,  a  Jury  of  twelve  men,  to  condemn  thee  to  be 
banged.  In  an  old  **  Dxai.oous  "  by  Dr.  Bulleyne  (1564), 
one  of  the  speakers,  to  shew  his  mean  opinion  of  an  ostler 
at  an  inn,  says :— **  I  did  see  him  ask  blessing  to  twelve  god- 
iktbezs  at  once." 

**  /  huwtbig  do  deeire  your  grace  of  pardon.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 
This  was  an  old  fonn  of  expression.     It   occurs  in 
"  Othbx.lo:" — "  I  humbly  do  beseech  you  of  your  pardon." 


**  She  doth  itrag  about 

By  holy  eroeeeii  where  the  kneel*  and  praye 
For  happy  wedlock  Ao«r«."— Act  V.,  Scene  I. 

AUoaion  to  the  "  crosses,'*  then  so  common  in  the  country, 
is  made  in  the  **Mxkbis  Dxtxl  or  Edmohtoii''  (16<W):— 

'*  But  there  are  crosses,  wife :  here 's  one  in  Waltham, 
Another  at  the  abbey,  and  the  third 
At  Ceston ;  and  't  is  ominous  to  pass 
Any  of  these  without  a  paternoster." 

"  Sitf  Jeeeiea.    Look  how  the/toor  of  heaven 
It  thick  inlaid  with  patinee  of  bright  goldT 

Act  v..  Scene  1. 

A  "  patine,"  from  the  Latin  patina^  is  the  small  flat  dish 
or  plate  used  with  the  chalice,  in  the  administration  of  the 
eucbarist  In  the  papal  times,  and  probably  in  the  follow- 
ing age,  it  was  commonly  made  of  gold,  or  silvei>gilt. 

"  Such  harmony  ia  in  imwtortal  soul*  ; 
Butt  whiUt  thi*  muddy  vetture  of  decay 
Doth  groeely  clove  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it," 

Act  v..  Scene  1. 
The  last  of  these  lines  is,  perhaps,  slightly  corrupt    For 
*'it  in,"  Mr.  Singer  proposes  to  read  "us  in;"  and  this  we 
think  is  the  true  reading.    It  is  supported  by  Milton's  imitap 
tion  oi  the  passage,  in  his  **  Akcadks  :"— 

**  Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music  lie, 
To  loll  the  daughters  of  Necessity, 
And  keep  unsteady  Nature  in  her  law, 
And  the  low  world  in  measured  motion  draw 
After  the  heavenly  tune,  which  none  can  hear, 
Of  human  mould,  with  gross  unpurg6d  ear." 


**  With  eweeteit  iouehee  pierce  your  wtUlreee*  ear, 
And  draw  her  home  with  mueie."— Act  V.,  Scene  I. 

Shakspere,  I  believe,  was  here  thinking  of  the  custom  of 
accompanying  the  last  wagon-load,  at  the  end  of  harvest, 
with  rustic  music.  He  again  alludes  to  this  yet  common 
practice  in  "  As  Yox;  Likk  It."— Malomk. 

"  Do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 

Or  race  ofyotUhful  and  unhandled  eoUi." 

Act  v.,  Scene  1. 

A  similar  thought  to  this  occuzt  in  "  Thk  Tbxpxst  :"— 

"  Then  I  beat  my  tabor, 

At  which,  like  unbacked  colts,  they  pricked  their  ears. 
Advanced  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  tlxeir  noses. 
As  they  smelt  music." 

"  The  nightingale,  if  the  ehould  ting  by  day. 
When  every  goo*e  i*  cackling,  would  be  thouf^ 
No  better  a  nuuieian  than  the  wren." 

Act  v.,  Scene  1. 

In  Shakspeie's  102nd  Sonnet,  there  is  a  beautiful  passage 
of  like  import :-~ 

**  Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring. 

When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 
As  Philomel  in  Summer's  front  doth  sing. 

And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days. 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now, 

Than  when  her  moumftil  hymns  did  hush  the  night ; 
But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough. 

And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight" 

"  We  ihould  hold  day  with  the  Aniipodea, 
If  you  would  walk  in  abeenoe  of  the  tun.** 

Act  v..  Scene  1 

That  is,  if  you  would  walk  in  the  night  it  would  be  day 
with  us,  as  it  now  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 


In  1579,  Stephen  Ooeson  published  a  tract  entided 
"Thx  School  of  Abvsx,  containing  a  pleasant  invectiTe 
against  poets,  pipers,  players,  Jesters,  and  such  like  cator^ 
pillars  of  the  commonwealth."  From  the  general  censure 
passed  by  the  wrathftil  author  on  stage-plays,  he  excepts 
several,  one  of  which  he  thus  designates :— "The  Jew,  shewn 
at  the  Bull,  representing  the  greediness  of  worldly  choosers, 
and  the  bloody  minds  of  usurers."  It  has  been  supposed 
that  this  old  play  was  the  immediate  original  of  "Thb 
MsKCBANT  OF  VxKiCB ;"  but  WO  should  not  be  warranted 
in  coming  to  any  conclusion  on  the  point,  fh>m  the  slight 
evidence  afforded  by  the  mere  title  of  the  more  ancient 
drama. 

The  incident  of  the  bond  is  probably  of  Eastern  origin'; 
It  first  appeared  in  Europe  In  a  collection  of  teles,  called  •*  IL 
Pecobokb,"  by  Giovanni,  a  Florentine,  whose  works  were 
published  at  Milan  in  1550. 

According  to  the  noTcllst,  GlAnneto  obtains  permission 
from  his  godfatiier,  Ansaldo,  to  travel  to  AlexandrU;  but 
changes  his  mind,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  lady  of  great 
wealth  and  beauty  at  Belmont,  whose  hand  is  proffered  to 
him  who  can  obtain  a  premature  eiOoyment  of  the  connn- 
bial  rites.  Overpowered  with  sleep,  occasioned  by  a  narcotic 
given  ,him  in  his  wine,  he  fails  In  his  enterprise,  and  his 
vessel  and  cargo  are  forfeited.  Another  ship  is  equipped, 
which  he  loses  in  a  second  attempt;  and  a  tiiird  U  made  at 
the  expense  of  his  godflither,  who  borrows  ten  thousand 
ducats  from  a  Jew,  on  condition  that  if  tiiey  are  not  returned 
by  a  stipulated  day,  the  lender  may  cut  a  pound  of  flesh 
from  any  part  of  the  debtor's  body. 

Gianneto  obtains  tiie  lady;  but  lost  in  delight  witii  his 
bride,  forgete  Ansaldo's  bond  till  the  very  day  it  becomes 
due.  He  hastens  to  Venice,  but  the  time  is  past,  and  the 
usurer  reftises  ten  times  the  value  of  the  bond.   Oianneto's 
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lady  arrive!  at  thia  crisis,  and  causes  it  to  be  announced  that 
she  can  resolve  difficult  questions  of  law.  Consulted  in  the 
case  of  Ansaldo,  she  decides  that  the  Jew  must  have  his 
pound  of  flesh,  but  that  he  shall  lose  his  head  if  he  cut 
more  or  less,  or  draws  one  drop  of  blood.  The  Jew  relin- 
quishes his  demand,  and  Ansaldo  is  released.  The  bride 
will  not  receive  money  as  a  recompense,  but  desires  Gian- 
neto's  wedding  ring,  which  he  gives  her.  The  lady  arrives  at 
home  before  her  husband,  and  immediately  asks  for  her 
ring,  which  he  being  unable  to  produce,  she  upbraids  him 
with  having  given  it  to  some  mistress.  At  length  Gianneto's 
sorrow  affects  his  wife,  and  she  explains  the  particulars  of 
her  Journey  and  disguise.— This  story  may  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  in  Shakspere's  time,  but  if  so,  the  version 
has  not  hitherto  been  discovered. 

The  incident  of  the  caskets  appears  to  be  founded  on  a 
story  in  the  English  version  of  the  "  Gesta  Romanorum,'' 
a  collection  formerly  in  high  repute.  Mr.  Douce  has  written 
an  able  treatise  on  this  work,  and  gives  an  analysis  of  the 
99th  chapter,  which  he  thinks  is  obviously  the  story  which 
supplied  the  caskets  of  the  "Mkrchavt  ov  Vkhick." 

A  marriage  was  proposed  between  the  son  of  Anselmus, 
Emperor  of  Rome,  and  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Apulia. 
The  young  lady  in  her  voyage  was  shipwrecked  and  swal- 
lowed by  a  whale.  I  n  this  situation,  she  contrived  to  make  a 
fire  and  to  wound  the  animal  with  a  knife,  so  that  he  was 
driven  towards  the  shore,  and  slain  by  an  earl  named  Pirius, 
who  delivered  the  princess  and  took  her  under  his  protec- 
tion. On  relating  her  story,  she  was  conveyed  to  the  emperor. 
In  order  to  prove  whether  she  was  worthy  the  hand  of  his 
son,  he  placed  before  her  three  vessels.  The  first  was  of 
gold,  and  filled  with  dead-men's  bones :  on  it  was  this  in- 
scription : — "  Who  chooses  me  shall  find  what  he  deserves." 
The  second  was  of  silver,  filled  with  earth,  and  thus  in- 
scribed : — "  Who  chooses  me  shall  find  what  nature  covets." 
The  third  vessel  was  of  lead,  but  filled  with  precious  stones, 
it  had  this  inscription : — "  Who  chooses  me  shall  find  what 
God  has  placed."  The  emperor  then  commanded  her  to 
choose  one  of  the  vessels,  informing  her  that  if  she  made 
choice  of  that  which  should  profit  herself  and  others,  she 
would  obtain  bis  son :  if  of  what  should  profit  neither  her- 
self nor  others,  she  would  lose  him.  The  princess,  after 
praying  for  aasiataaoe,  preferred  the  leaden  vesseL  The 
emperor  infonned  her  that  she  had  chosen  aa  he  wished* 
and  immediately  united  her  with  his  son. 


The  "MsHCHAXT  ov  YxxicB*'  is  one  of  Shakspere's 
most  perfect  works:  popular  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  calculated  to  produce  the  most  powerful  effect  on  the 
•tage ;  and  at  the  same  time,  a  wonder  of  ingenuity  and 
art  for  the  reflecting  critic,  flhylock,  the  Jew,  is  one  of 
the  inconceivable  masterpieces  of  characterisation  of  which 
Shakspere  alone  furnishes  us  with  examples.  It  is  easy  for 
the  poet  and  the  player  to  exhibit  a  caricature  of  national 
sentiments,  modes  of  speaking,  and  gestures.  Bhylock,  how- 
ever, is  everything  but  a  common  Jew :  he  possesses  a  very 
determinate  and  original  individuality,  and  yet  we  perceive 
a  slight  tonefa  of  Judaism  in  everything  which  he  says  and 
does.  We  imagine  we  hear  a  sprinkling  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
nunciation in  the  mere  written  words,  as  we  still  sometimes 
find  it  in  the  higher  classes  of  that  people,  notwithstanding 
their  social  refinement  In  tranquil  situations,  what  is 
foreign  to  the  European  blood  and  Christian  sentiments  is 
less  perceivable;  but  in  paasion  the  national  stamp  appears 
more  strongly  marked.  All  these  inimiUble  niceties  the 
finished  art  of  a  great  actor  can  alone  properly  express. 

Shyloek  is  a  man  of  information,  even  a  thinker  in  his 
own  way;  he  has  only  not  discovered  the  region  where 
human  feelings  dwell :  his  morality  is  founded  on  the  dis- 
belief in  goodness  and  magnanimity.  The  desire  of  revenging 
the  oppressions  and  humiliations  suffered  by  his  nation,  is, 
after  avarice,  his  principal  spring  of  action.    His  hate  is 


naturally  directed  chiefly  against  those  ChristiaiiB  who  pos- 
sess truly  Christian  sentiments :  the  example  of  disinterested 
love  of  our  neighbour,  seems  to  him  the  most  unrelenting 
persecution  of  the  Jews.  The  letter  of  the  law  is  his  idol ; 
he  refuses  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  voice  of  mercy,  which  speaks 
to  him  from  the  mouth  of  Portia  with  heavenly  eloquence  : 
he  insists  on  severe  and  inflexible  Justice,  and  it  at  last 
recoils  on  his  owu  head.  Here  he  becomes  a  symbol  of  the 
general  history  of  his  unfortunate  nation. 

The  melancholy  and  self-neglectftil  magnanimity  of  An- 
tonio is  affectingly  sublime.  like  a  royal  merchant,  he  is 
surrounded  with  a  whole  train  of  noble  friends.  The  c<m- 
trast  which  this  forms  to  the  selfish  cruelty  of  the  usnm 
Bhylock,  was  necessary  to  redeem  the  honour  of  human 
nature. 

The  Judgment  scene,  with  which  the  fouztli  act  is  occu- 
pied, is  alono  a  perfect  drama,  concentrating  in  itself  the 
interest  of  the  whole.  The  knot  is  now  untied,  and,  aceord- 
ing  to  the  common  idea,  the  curtain  might  drop.  But  tlie 
poet  was  unwilling  to  dismiss  his  audience  with  the  gloomy 
impressions  which  the  delivery  of  Antonio,  aeeomplished 
with  so  much  diflllculty,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  the 
punishment  of  Shyloek,  were  calculated  to  leave  behind: 
he  has,  therefore,  added  the  fifth  act,  by  way  of  a  musical 
afterpiece  in  the  play  itself.  The  episode  of  Jeasica,  the 
fiigitive  daughter  of  the  Jew,  in  whom  Shakspere  has  con- 
trived to  throw  a  disguise  of  sweetness  over  the  national 
features,  and  the  artifice  by  which  Portia  and  her  companion 
are  enabled  to  rally  their  newly-married  hiubanda,  supply 
him  with  materials. 

The  scene  opens  with  the  playftil  prattling  of  two  loven 
in  a  summer  moonlight : — 

*'  When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees." 

It  is  followed  by  soft  music,  and  a  rapturous  eulogy  <m  this 
powerful  disposer  of  the  human  mind  and  the  world.  The 
principal  characters  then  make  their  appearance :  and,  after 
an  assumed  dissension,  which  is  elegantly  carried  on,  the 
whole  ends  with  the  most  exhilarating  mirth.->8cHi.sosL. 


In  Percy's  "  RxLiorxs  ov  Avcxxirr  Poxtkt,**  there  is 
a  Ballad  called  "  A  new  Song,  shewing  the  cruelty  of  Ger- 
nutus,  a  Jew;  who,  lending  to  a  Merchant  an  hundred 
Crowns,  would  have  a  pound  of  his  flesh,  because  he  conld 
not  pay  him  at  the  time  appointed."  This  production  it 
supposed  by  Warton  and  other  competent  Judges  to  have 
been  written  before  Shakspere's  play;  and  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  poet  derived  various  hints  fh>m  it,  mora 
particularly  firom  those  parts  which  speak  of  the  "  merry 
Jest "  and  the  "  whetted  blade."  Three  of  the  more  relevant 
stanias  arc  su>ioined  by  way  of  specimen : — 

"  No  penny  for  the  loan  of  it 
For  one  year  you  shall  pay : 
You  may  do  me  as  good  a  turn 
Before  my  dying  day. 

But  we  will  haTe  a  meny  Jest 

For  to  be  talkM  long  : 
Ton  shall  make  me  a  bond  (quoth  he) 

That  shall  be  large  and  strong. 


The  bloody  Jew  now  ready  is, 
With  whetted  blade  in  hand. 

To  spoil  the  blood  of  innocent. 
By  forfeit  of  his  bond,"  &c 

It  were  useless  fVirther  to  pursue  the  aeardi  for  Shak- 
spere's authorities.  The  story  of  the  cruel  creditor  and  of 
his  defeat  seems  to  have  been  told  in  as  many  regions,  East 
and  West,  as  that  of  Parnell's  "Hsmmit,"  and  hi  m  great 
variety  of  forms.  In  the  "Msxchavt  or  Ysvxcb"  «e 
have  it  finally  embalmed,  in  its  most  striking  and  instructive 
aspecL 
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ARIEGATED,  light,  lad  tplendid  a>  thouftli  voTen  in  (he 
woof  or  Iiii,  ihe  wondrous  texture  of  thii  enchanting  Dreun 
is  ytt  of  atiniiiM  to  lut  till  doomidir-  "  Such  tricka  hath 
■trong  imagination  t"  Like  graTitation  in  the  aubatantial 
world,  ila  influence  penadea  the  whole  domain  of  moral 
nature,  and  compela  materiala  apparently  the  moat  dia- 
cordant  to  reroUe  in  harmonjr  round  one  bright  Tirilyiiig 
centre.  Never  waa  thia  diiine  impuliiTe  property  of  intel- 
lect more  finely  eiemplifi«d  than  in  the  Elyiian  aeene  that 
here  preicnta  itaelC  The  ilalely  heroe*  and  heroinea  of 
Grecian  atory  more  in  ion  unison  with  the  beautiful  ctea- 
tiona  of  the  Gothic  mythology — quaint,  rich,  and  fantastic 
our  matchleaa  Gothic  fanes ;  while  all  are  bound  np  and  blended  with  a  plcnteoua 
exhibition  of  the  joya  and  the  aorrowa,  the  conatancy  aiid  the  faithfulneai,  the  lenae  and  the  abiurdily, 
that  in  erery  age  and  eiery  clime  have  characterised  our  inconsiatenl,  yet  exalted  human  nature. 

Theieus  and  hii  Amazonian  love,  although  inreited,  for  the  moat  part,  with  an  air  of  claaajc  coldneaa, 
■t  timet  give  indicationa  of  being  instinct  with  Shiloperittn  Sre.  There  it  a  fine  touch  of  reminiDe 
feeling  in  Uippalyta'*  expretaed  dialike  "  to  aee  wretchedneaa]  o'ercharged,  and  duty  in  hit  aerrice 
perishing."  The  antwer  of  Theieui  breathes  the  Tcry  spirit  of  a  generoua  philosophy.  Their  eonrer- 
ution,  too,  while  preparing  for  the  ohace,  is  animated  with  ■  glowing  sense  of  animal  enjoyment  that 
tisea  into  ttrcnuoua  poetry.  Altogether,  theae  warlike  loiera  present  a  very  gratifying  tpecimen  of  the 
heroic  character  in  repoae. 

The  language  of  the  amoroua  "  human  mortals,"  while  doomed  to  illuitiate  the  pathetic  adage  that 
"  the  courae  of  true  love  nerer  did  run  tmooth,"  is  fraught  with  gweetneas  gathered  from  the  purest  flowers 
of  PamasiUB.  "The  puna  and  pleaaurei,  the  exalting  and  debasing  influencea  of  the  uniieraal  paasion, 
are  delineated  with  aurpaasing  truth  and  beauty.  Under  its  resiitlesi  spell,  the  charming  Helena  betraya 
her  friend,  for  the  sake  of  a  short-lived  interview  with  her  revolted  and  contemptuous  lover.  Her 
■ubsequent  unshaken  patience,  however,  and  exquitite  expottulation  with  Hermia,  amply  atone  for  the 
solitary  error  tpringing  from  that  intoxication  of  the  heart  and  brain  which  deprive!  ita  victims  of  dis- 
cretion, and  too  ofleo  of  their  aelf-reapect,  at  the  precise  moment  when  they  have  most  occaaion  for 
■upport  and  admonition. 

'WhUe  basking  in  the  moonlight  fairy  scenes,  the  luxurioua  fancy  seems  to  inhale  the  very  odoura  of 
"the  spiced  Indian  airi"  oi,  aweetep  atill,  to  drink  the  balmy  influence  of  that  "luiciaut  woodbine" 
which  formi  Titania'a  most  appropriate  canopy.^Puck,  the  "shrewd  and  knavish  sprite,"  who  finda  a 
iport  in  lovera'  agoniiing  janglinga,  ii  beautifully  discriminated  from  Ariel,  who  pities  mortal  miteriei, 
and  instigates  hia  master  to  relieve  them.  Still  the  "merry  wanderer  of  the  night"  is  delightful  and 
exhilarating  company:  hit  iporlive  malice,  controlled  by  the  beneficent  Oberon,  is  productive  of  infinite 
diversion:  we  eaaily  forgive  hia  'elvish  ridicule  of  panga  and  raptures  he  is  alike  incapable  of  feeling,  and 
for  the  moment  heartily  subtcribe  to  liis  satiric  dictum, — "  Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be !" 

The  "  hempen  homespuns"  who  are  so  marvellously  intermixed  with  the  superior  intelligences  of  the 
drams,  are  all  admirable  workers  in  their  tiny  spheres, — from  Peter  Quince,  the  business-like  manager, 
who  really  teemi  to  have  half  an  idea  in  his  head,  and  contents  himself  with  the  humble  rait  of  Thisbe'a 
Cither — up  (or  doim)  to  ostentatious  "Bully  Bottom,"  the  twinkling  cynosure  of  all  his  meek  competitors. 
The  union  of  broad  humour  with  poetic  fancy  was  never  perhapa  so  admirabiy  efTeeted  as  in  the  scenes 
in  which  this  "aballoweit  thicktkin  of  that  barren  tort"  receives,  aa  a  mere  thing  of  course,  the  enthu- 
siastic courtship  of  the  Queen  of  Fairyland. — "  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  and  a  merry." 

There  were  two  quarto  editiona  of  the  "MtDauMMEft  Niqht's  Dbeah"  (both  publiahed  in  1600), 
preiions  to  its  appearance  in  the  folio  collection. 
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Scene  1. — Atliena.     A  Roam  in  tht  Palace  of 
Theseus. 


Thei.  Now,  fair  Hippolyla,  out  nuptial  hour 
Draw*  on  apace;  four  happy  day)  bring  in 
Anolher  moon  ;  but  oh,  tnetliinks,  how  slow 
ThU  old  moon  wanes  1  she  lingers  my  desires. 
Like  to  ■  Bt«pdame,  or  a  dowager. 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 


Nip.  Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in 

Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time ; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
soh 


Ofoi 

Thei.  Go,  Philostrate, 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  [ 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth; 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals, 
The  pale  companion  is  not  fui  our  pomp. 

[£fii  Philostrate. 
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Hippolyta,  I  wooed  thee  with  my  sword, 
And  won  thy  love  doing  thee  injuries; 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key, 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling. 

Enter  Egeus,  Hermia,  Lysander,  and  Deme- 
trius. 

Ege.  Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  duke ! 

Thes,  Thanks,  good  Egeus :  what 's  the  news 
with  thee? 

Ege.  Full  of  vexation  come  I,  with  complaint 
Against  my  child,  my  daughter  Hermia. 
Stand  forth,  Demetrius: — my  noble  lord, 
This  man  hath  my  consent  to  marry  her. 
Stand  forth,  Lysander :  and,  my  gracious  duke, 
This  man  hath  bewitched  the  bosom  of  my  child. 
Thou,    thou,    Lysander,    thou   hast   given    her 

rhymes, 
And  interchanged  love-tokens  with  my  child  : 
Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung, 
Witli  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love ; 
And  stolen  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits, 
Knacks, trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats;  messengers 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  unhardened  youth  : 
With  cunning  hast  thou  filched  my  daughter's 

heart ; 
Turned  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me, 
To  stubborn  harshness : — and,  my  gracious  duke. 
Be  it  so  she  will  not  here  before  your  grace 
Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrius, 
I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens ; 
As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her : 
Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman. 
Or  to  her  death ;  according  to  our  law 
Immediately  provided  in  that  case. 

Thes.  What  say  you,  Hermia?  Be  advised,  fair 
maid: 
To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god ; 
One  that  composed  your  beauties ;  yea,  and  one 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax, 
By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it. 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

Her,  So  is  Lysander. 

TTtes,  In  himself  he  is : 

But  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  father*8  voice, 
The  other  must  be  held  the  worthier. 

Her.   I  would  my  father  looked  but  with  my 
eyes. 

Yhe9»  Rather  your  eyes  must  with  his  judgment 
look. 

Her.  I  do  entreat  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold ; 
Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty 
In  such  a  presence  here  to  plead  my  thoughts : 
But  I  beseech  your  grace  that  I  may  know 


The  worst  that  may  befall  me  in  this  case, 
If  I  refuse  to  wed  Demetrius. 

Theg.  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
For  ever  the  society  of  men. 
Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires, 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice, 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun ; 
For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mewed, 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life, 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon. 
Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood, 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage : 
But  earthly  happier  is  the  rose  distilled, 
Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Her.  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord, 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship  whose  unwished  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty. 

Thes.  Take  time  to  pause ;  and  by  the  next  new 
moon 
(The  sealing-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me, 
For  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship). 
Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die, 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will ; 
Or  else  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would ; 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest, 
For  aye,  austerity  and  single  life. 

Dem.  Relent,  sweet  Hermia :  and,  Lysander, 
yield 
Thy  craz6d  title  to  my  certain  right. 

Lyt.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius; 
Let  me  have  Hennia's :  do  you  marry  him. 

Ege.  Scornful  Lysander !  true  he  hath  my  love; 
And  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  him ; 
And  she  is  mine ;  and  all  my  right  of  her 
I  do  estate  unto  Demetrius. 
-  Lya.  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  derived  as  he ; 
As  well  possessed ;  my  love  is  more  than  his ; 
My  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  ranked, 
If  not  with  vantage,  as  Demetrius'; 
And,  which  is  more  than  all  these  boasts  can  be, 
I  am  beloved  of  beauteous  Hermia : 
Why  should  not  I,  then,  prosecute  my  right? 
Demetrius,  I  '11  avouch  it  to  his  head. 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul ;  and  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes, 
Devoutly  does,  dotes  in  idolatry. 
Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man. 

Thes.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  heard  so  much, 
And  with  Demetrius   thought  to  have  spoke 

thereof; 
But,  being  over-full  of  self-affairs. 
My  mind  did  lose  it. — But,  Demetrius,  come ; 
And  come,  Egeus ;  you  shall  go  with  me, 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both. 
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For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself 
To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will ; 
Or  else  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up 
(Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate) 
To  death)  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life. 
Come,  my  Hippoly  ta ;  what  cheer,  my  love  ? 
Demetrius  and  £gcus,  go  along : 
I  must  employ  you  in  some  business 
Against  our  nuptial ;  and  confer  with  you 
Of  something  nearly  that  concerns  yourselves. 
Ege.  With  duty  and  desire  we  follow  you. 

{^Exeunt  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Eoeus, 
Demetrius,  and  Train. 
Lyt,  How  now,  my  love?  why  is  your  cheek 
so  pale  ? 
How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast? 
Her,  Belike  for  want  of  rain ;  which  I  could 
well 
Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 

Lys,  Ah  me  !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  : 
But  either  it  was  different  in  blood : 
Her,  O  cross !  too  high  to  be  enthralled  to  low ! 
Lyt,  Or  else  misgraffed,  in  respect  of  years : 
Her,  O  spite !  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young ! 
Lyt,  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends : 
Her,  O  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eye ! 
Lyt,  Or  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 
War,  death,  or  sickness,  did  lay  siege  to  it; 
Making  it  momentary  as  a  sound, 
Swifl  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream ; 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night. 
That  in  a  spleen  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth, 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,  '*  Behold !" 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up : 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 

Her,  If  then  true  lovers  have  been  ever  crossed, 
It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny  : 
Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience, 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross ; 
As  due  to  love  as  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and  sighs. 
Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers. 
Lyt,  A  good  persuasion ;  therefore,  hear  me, 
Hermia. 
I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child : 
From  Athens  is  her  house  remote  seven  leagues ; 
And  she  respects  me  as  her  only  son. 
There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee ; 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us.     If  thou  lovest  me,  then, 
Steal  forth  thy  father's  house  to-morrow  night ; 
And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 
Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  to  a  morn  of  May, 
There  will  I  stay  for  thee. 


Her,  My  good  Lysander ! 

I  swear  to  thee  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow ; 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head  \ 
By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves ; 
By  that  which  knittetli  souls,  and  prospers  loves ; 
And  by  that  fire  which  burned  the  Carthage  queen. 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen ; 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke. 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke ; 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me, 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 

Lys,  Keep  promise,  love.     Look,  here  comes 
Helena. 

Enter  Helena. 

Her,  God  speed  fair  Helena !  Whither  away  ? 

Hel,  Call  you  me  fair !  that  fair  again  unsay. 
Demetrius  loves  your  fair :  O,  happy  fair ! 
Your  eyes  are  lode-stars ;  and  your  tongue 's  sweet 

air 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear. 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn-buds  ap- 
pear! 
Sickness  is  catching ;  O,  were  favour  so, 
Your's  would  I  catch,  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go ; 
My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye. 
My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet 

melody. 
Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated. 
The  rest  I  '11  give  to  be  to  you  translated. 
O,  teach  me  how  you  look ;  and  with  what  art 
You  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart. 

Her,  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  still. 

Hel,  O,  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my  smiles 
such  skill ! 

Her,  I  give  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me  love. 

Hel,  O,  that  my  prayers  could  such  affection 
move! 

Her,  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me. 

Hel,  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 

Her,  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  fault  of  mine. 

Hel,  None;  but  your  beauty:  'would  that  fault 
were  mine ! 

Her,  Take  comfort ;  he  no  more  shall  see  my 
face; 
Lysander  and  myself  will  fly  this  place. 
Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see. 
Seemed  Athens  like  a  paradise  to  me : 
O,  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell. 
That  he  hath  turned  a  heaven  into  a  hell ! 

Lys,  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold : 
To-morrow  night,  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  watery  glass. 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass 
(A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal), 
Tlirough  Athens'  gates  have  we  devised  to  steal. 

Her,  And  in  the  wood  where  often  you  and  I 
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Upon  faint  primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie, 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet, 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet : 
And  thence  from  Athens  turn  away  our  eyes. 
To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies. 
Farewell,  sweet  playfellow ;  pray  thou  for  us, 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius ! 
Keep  word,  Lysander :  we  must  starve  our  sight 
From  lovers'  food,  till  morrow  deep  midnight. 

l^Exit  Her  MIA. 

Lys.  I  will,  my  Hermia.     Helena,  adieu : 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  you ! 

\^Exit  Lysander. 

Hel.  How  happy  some  o'er  other  some  can  be ! 
Through  Athens  1  am  thought  as  fair  as  she. 
But  what  of  that?     Demetrius  thinks  not  so ; 
He  will  not  know  what  all  but  he  do  know. 
And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hermia's  eyes, 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities. 
Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity. 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity. 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind; 
And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind : 
Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  judgment  taste ; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste : 
And  therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child. 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  ofl  beguiled. 
As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear. 
So  the  boy  Love  is  perjured  everywhere : 
For  ere  Demetrius  looked  on  Hermia's  eyne, 
He  hailed  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  mine ; 
And  when  this  hail  some  heat  from  Hermia  felt. 
So  he  dissolved,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt. 
I  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia's  flight : 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  to-morrow  night. 
Pursue  her :  and  for  this  intelligence, 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense : 
But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain, 
To  have  his  sight  thither  and  back  again.  lExiL 


Scene  II. — The  same.     A  Room  in  a  Cottage, 

Enter  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  Quince, 

and  Starveling. 

Quin,  Is  all  our  company  here  ? 

Bot.  You  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man 
by  man,  according  to  the  scrip. 

Quin,  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name, 
which  is  thought  fit,  through  all  Athens,  to  play  in 
our  interlude  before  the  duke  and  duchess,  on  his 
wedding-day  at  night. 

Bot,  First,  good  Peter  Quince,  say  what  the 
play  treats  on  ;  then  read  the  names  of  the  ac- 
tors; and  so  grow  on  to  a  point. 

Quin.  Marry,  our  play  is — "  The  most  lament- 


able comedy  and  most  ciiiel  death  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisby." 

Bot.  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you, 
and  a  merry. — Now,  good  Peter  Quince,  call  forth 
your  actors  by  the  scroll :  masters,  spread  your- 
selves. 

Quin.  Answer  as  I  call  you. — Nick  Bottom,  the 
weaver. 

Bot.  Ready.  Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and 
proceed. 

Quin.  You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for  Py- 
ramus. 

Bot.  What  is  Pyramus ;  a  lover,  or  a  tyrant? 

Quin.  A  lover,  that  kills  liimself  most  gallantly 
for  love. 

Bot.  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  per- 
forming of  it :  if  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look  to 
their  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms,  I  will  condole  in 
some  measure.  To  the  rest. — Yet  my  chief  hu- 
mour is  for  a  tyrant ;  I  could  play  Ercles  rarely, 
or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split : 

"  The  raging  rocks, 
And  shivering  shocks. 
Shall  break  the  locks 

Of  prison-gates : 
And  Phibbus'  car 
Shall  shine  from  far, 
And  make  and  mar 

The  foolish  fates." 

This  was  lofty ! — Now  name  the  rest  of  the  players. 
— This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein ;  a  lover  is 
more  condoling. 

Quin.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 

Flu.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin,  You  must  take  Thisby  on  you. 

Flu.  What  is  Thisby  ?  a  wandering  knight  i 

Quin.  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  most  love. 

Flu.  Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  play  a  woman ;  I 
have  a  beard  coming. 

Quin.  That 's  all  one ;  you  shall  play  it  in  a  mask, 
and  you  may  speak  as  small  as  yuu  wiU. 

Bot.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play 
Thisby  too.  I  '11  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice: 
"Thisne,  Thisne!" — "Ah,  Pyramus,  my  lover 
dear;  thy  Thisby  dear!  and  lady  dear!" 

Quin.  No,  no ;  you  must  play  Pyramus ;  and 
Flute,  you  Thisby. 

Bot.  Well,  proceed. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor. 

Star.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  you  must  play  Thisby  s 
mother. — Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 

Snout.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You,  Pyramus's  father;  myself,  Thisby 's 
father;  Snug,  the  joiner,  you  the  lion's  part:— 
und  I  hope  there  is  a  play  fitted. 
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Saag.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  nritten?  pray 
)ou,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 

QiuH.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  no- 
thing but  roaring. 

Bol.  Let  me  play  the  lion  too.  I  will  roar 
llinl  T  Till  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me; 
[  will  roar  that  I  will  make  the  duke  lay,  "  Let 
him  roar  again.  Let  him  roar  again." 

Quin.  An  you  should  do  it  too  terribly,  you 
would  fright  the  duchess  and  the  ladiei,  that 
they  would  shriek ;  and  that  were  enough  to 
hang  us  all. 

AU.  That  would  hang  us  every  mutliet'a  son. 

Bot.  1  grant  you,  friends,  if  tliat  you  should 
fright  the  ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would 
have  no  more  discretion  but  to  hang  us :  but  I 
will  aggravate  my  voice  so,  that  I  will  roar  you 
as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove;  I  will  roar  you 
sn  'twere  any  nightingale. 

Quill.  You  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramus: 
for  Pjramus  is  a  sweetfaced  man ;  a  proper  man 

lovely,  gentlemanlike  man ;  therefore  you  must 
needs  play  Pyramus. 


Bot.  Well,  I  wilt  undertake  it.  What  beard 
were  I  best  to  play  it  in? 

Quin.  Why,  what  you  will. 

Bot.  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw- 
coloured  beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard,  your 
purple-in-grain  beard,  or  your  French-crown- 
coloured  beard,  your  perfect  yellow. 

Quin.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no 
hair  at  all,  and  (hen  you  will  play  barefaced, — 
But,  masters,  here  are  your  parts :  and  I  am  to 
entreat  you,  request  you,  and  desire  you,  to  con 
them  by  to-morrow  night ;  and  meet  me  in  the 
palace-wood,  a  mile  without  the  town,  by  moon- 
light ;  there  will  we  rehearse :  for  if  we  meet  in 
the  city,  we  shall  be  dogged  with  company,  and 
our  devices  known.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will 
draw  a  bill  of  properties,  such  as  our  play  wants. 
I  pray  you,  fdl  me  not. 

Bot.  We  will  meet ;  and  there  we  may  rehearse 
more  obscenely  and  courageously.  Take  pains ; 
be  perfect;  adieu. 

Quin.  At  the  duke's  oak  we  meet. 

Bat.  Enough;  hold  or  cut  bowstrings. 

lExeunl. 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S   DREAM. 


Scene  I. — A  Wood  near  Athens. 


It  door,  and  Puce  at  anotlier. 
,  spirit  I  wliitlier  wander  you? 


Enter  a  Fairy  at 
Puck.  How  no 
Fai.  Over  hill, 

Thorough  buah,  thorough  brier, 
Over  park,  over  pale, 

.Thorough  flood,  thorough  Are, 
I  do  wander  everywhere, 
Swifter  than  the  moon^a  sphere ; 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green : 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be  ; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see ; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours  ; 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours : 
I  must  go  seek  some  dewdrops  here. 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirit*,  I  'tl  be  gone; 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 
Puei.  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  lo- 

Take  heed  the  queen  come  not  within  his  sight. 
For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath, 
Because  that  she,  as  ber  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy,  stolen  from  an  Indian  king  j 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling: 
And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild: 
But  she  perforce  witliholds  the  lov£d  boy ; 
Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her 

joy: 
And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen. 
But  they  do  square ;  that  all  their  elves,  for  tear, 
Creep  into  acorn-cups,  and  hide  them  there. 
Fai.  Either  t  mistake  your  shape  and  making 


Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  ktuvish  sprite. 
Called  R^bin  Goodfellow :  are  you  not  he 
That  tright  the  maidens  of  the  villagery  ; 
Skim  milk ;  end  sometimes  labour  in  die  quern, 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  chuni ; 
And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm; 
Misleadnight-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  svreet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck : 
Are  not  you  he! 

Puei.  Thou  speak'st  aright; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night, 
I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile. 
When  J  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile. 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal : 
And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl. 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab ; 
And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob, 
And  on  her  withered  dewlap  pour  the  ale. 
The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale. 
Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me ; 
Theu  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she. 
And  "tailor"  cries,  and  falls  into  a  cough; 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips  and  loffe ; 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  sweat 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. — 
But  room.  Faery,  here  comes  Oberon. 

Fai.  And  here  my  mlitxeu.     'Would  that  he 
were  gone ! 


Obe.  Ill  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania. 
Tila.  Whet,  jealous  Oberon  I  Fairy,  skip  hence 
I  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company. 


ACT   11. 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


SCENE    II, 


Obe,  Tarry,  rash  wanton.   Am  not  I  thy  lord  ? 

Tiia.  Then  I  must  be  thy  kdy.     But  I  know 
When  thou  hast  stolen  away  from  fairy  land, 
And  in  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day, 
Playing  .on  pipes  of  com,  and  versing  love 
To  amorous  Phlllida.    Why  art  thou  here, 
Come  from  the  farthest  steep  of  India? 
But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 
Your  buskined  mistress  and  your  warrior  love, 
To  Theseus  must  be  wedded ;  and  you  come 
To  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity. 

Obe.  How  canst  thou  thus,  for  shame,  Titania, 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippolyta, 
Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Theseus  ? 
Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering 

night 
From  Perigenia,  whom  he  ravished? 
And  make  him  with  fair  iBgll  break  his  faitli, 
With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa  ? 

TUa.  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy : 
And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring. 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead. 
By  pav6d  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook. 
Or  on  the  beachid  margent  of  the  sea. 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind, 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturbed  our 

sport. 
Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain. 
As  in  revenge,  have  sucked  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious  fogs ;  which,  falling  in  the  land, 
Have  erery  pelting  river  made  so  proud. 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents. 
The  ox  hath  therefore  stretched  his  yoke  in  vain. 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat;  and  the  green  com 
Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attained  a  beard : 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field. 
The  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock ; 
The  nine-men*s  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud ; 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green. 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable ; 
The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here ; 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest. 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods. 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air. 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound. 
And  thorough  this  distemperature,  we  see 
The  seasons  alter :  hoary-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose : 
And  on  old  Hyems*  chin  and  icy  crown, 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 
Is,  as  in  mockery,  set.   The  spring,  the  summer. 
The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries ;  and  the  'maz^d  world. 
By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which : 
And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 
From  our  debate,  from  our  dissension ; 
We  are  their  parents  and  original. 


Obe.  Do  you  amend  it,  then ;  it  lies  in  you : 
Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Oberon  ? 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy, 
To  be  my  henchman. 

Tito.  Set  your  heart  at  rest ; 

The  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
His  mother  was  a  votaress  of  my  order : 
And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night. 
Full  often  hath  she  gossiped  by  my  side ; 
And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  sands, 
Marking  the  embarked  traders  on  the  flood ; 
When  we  have  laughed  to  see  the  sails  conceive 
And  grow  big-bellied  with  the  wanton- wind : 
Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait. 
Following  (her  womb  then  rich  with  my  young 

squire). 
Would  imitate ;  and  sail  upon  the  land 
To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again 
As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandise. 
But  she,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die ; 
And  for  her  sake  I  do  rear  up  the  boy ; 
And  for  her  sake  I  will  not  part  with  him. 

Obe.  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you 
stay? 

Tlta.  Perchance  till  after  Theseus'  wedding- 
day. 
If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round, 
And  see  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us : 
If  not,  shun  me,  and  I  will  spare  your  haunts. 

Obe.  Give  me  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with 
thee. 

Tita.  Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom.  Fairies  away : 
We  shall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  stay. 

^Exeunt  Titania  and  her  Train. 

Obe.  Well,  go  thy  way :  thou  shalt  not  from 
this  grove 
Till  I  torment  thee  for  this  injury. — 
My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither.  Thou  rememberst 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory. 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back. 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song ; 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music  ? 

Puck.  1  remember. 

Obe,  That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  couldst 
not). 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  armed :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  thron6d  by  the  west ; 
And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow. 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery 

moon; 
And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 


Z  X 
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ACT   II. 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S   DREAM. 


BCCIfE    IL 


Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 

It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, 

Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound, 

And  maidens  call  it  Love-in-Idleness. 

Fetch  me  that  flower :  the  herb  I  shewed  thee  once : 

The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid, 

Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 

Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 

Fetch  me  this  herb ;  and  be  thou  here  again 

Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 

Puck.  I  '11  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.  [ExU  Fuck. 

Ohe.  Having  once  this  juice, 

I  '11  watch  Titania  when  she  is  asleep, 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes : 
The  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  upon 
(Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull. 
On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape). 
She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love. 
And  ere  I  take  this  charm  ofi*  from  her  sight 
(As  I  can  take  it,  with  another  herb), 
I  'II  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. — 
But  who  comes  here?    I  am  invisible ; 
And  I  will  overhear  their  conference. 

Enter  Demetrius,  Heleixa  foUowing  him, 

Dem,  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me  not. 
Where  is  Lysander  and  fair  Hermia  ? 
The  one  I  'U  slay,  the  other  slayeth  me. 
Thou  told'st  me  they  were  stolen  into  this  wood, 
And  here  am  I,  and  wood  within  this  wood. 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia. 
Hence,  get  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  more. 

HeL  You  draw  me,  you  hardhearted  adamant, 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel.     Leave  you  your  power  to  draw. 
And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  you. 

Dem.  Do  I  entice  you ;  do  I  speak  you  fair  ? 
Or  rather,  do  I  not  in  plainest  truth 
Tell  you  I  do  not,  nor  I  cannot  love  you? 

HeL  And  even  for  that  do  I  love  you  the  more. 
I  am  your  spaniel ;  and,  Demetrius, 
The  more  you  beat  me,  I  will  fawn  on  you. 
Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me, 
Neglect  me,  lose  me ;  only  give  me  leave. 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 
What  worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love 
(And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me). 
Than  to  be  us^d  as  you  use  your  dog  ? 

Dem,  Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my 
spirit ; 
For  I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 

HeL  And  I  am  sick  when  I  look  not  on  you. 

Dem.  You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much, 
To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yourself 
Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not : 
To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night. 


And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place, 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 

HeL  Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  for  that. 
It  is  not  night  when  I  do  see  your  face ; 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night ; 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company ; 
For  you,  in  my  respect,  are  all  the  world : 
Then  how  can  it  be  said  I  am  alone. 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ? 

Dem,  1  '11  run  from  thee,  and  hide  me  in  the 
brakes. 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts. 

HeL  The  wildest  hath  not  such  a  heart  as  you. 
Run  when  you  will,  the  story  shall  be  changed  ; 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase ; 
The  dove  pursues  the  griffin ;  the  mild  hind 
Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger.    Bootless  speed ! 
When  cowardice  pursues,  and  valour  flies. 

Dem.  I  will  not  stay  thy  questions ;  let  me  go ; 
Or  if  thou  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wood. 

HeL  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  the  field. 
You  do  me  mischief.     Fie,  Demetrius ! 
Your  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  sex : 
We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do ; 
We  should  be  wooed,  and  were  not  made  to 

woo. 
I  '11  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell. 
To  die  upon  the  land  I  love  so  well. 

{^Exeunt  Demetrius  and  Helena. 

Obe.  Fare  thee  well,  nymph :  ere  he  do  leave 
this  grove. 
Thou  shalt  fly  him,  and  he  shall  seek  thy  love. 

Re-enter  Puck. 

Hast  thou  the  flower  there  ?  Welcome,  wanderer. 

Puck.  Ay,  there  it  is. 

Ohe.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine : 
There  sleeps  Titania,  some  time  of  the  night. 
Lulled  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight ; 
And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled  akin. 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in : 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  1 11  streak  her  eyes, 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies. 
Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this  grove : 
A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 
With  a  disdainful  youth :  anoint  his  eyes ; 
But  do  it  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 
May  be  the  lady.     Thou  shalt  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
Eff'ecl  it  with  some  care,  that  he  may  prove 
More  fond  on  her  than  she  upon  her  love : 
And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock  crow. 


390 


Pud.  Few  not,  my  lord,  your  serruit  ihall  do 
(o.  IEmuhI. 


ScENB  111.— yitiother  part  of  tit  Wood. 

Enter  Tithniji,  teilh  her  Train. 
TUa.  Come,  now  a  roundel  and  a  Tairy  mig ; 


Then,  for  tlie  tblrd  part  ofa  minute,  hence; 
Some  to  kill  canken  in  the  miuk-roee  budi; 
Some  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  wingi, 
TomakemyimaUelveicoats;  and  some  keep  back 
The   clamorous   oal,   that   nighlly   hooti,   and 

wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirit*.     Sing  me  now  aileep ; 
Then  to  your  ofRcea,  and  let  me  reU. 


-'-yft 


Iff  Fai.  Hence,  away  ;  now  all  ii  well : 
Uiie  aloof  itand  sentinel. 

\_Exeunt  Fairies.    Titani*  tUtpi. 

Eater  Obcrun. 
Ube.  What  thou  seest,  when  thou  dost  wake, 
[^Squeexet  ikeflowsT  on  Tit*ni*'»  eyelidt. 


Do  it  for  th;  true  love  take ; 
Love  and  languish  for  hii  uke : 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 
Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair. 
In  ihy  eye  that  ihall  appear 
When  thou  wak'st,  it  ia  thy  dear: 
Wake  when  lome  vile  thing  a  Deai 


Enter  Ltiander  and  Hermi*. 
Lyt.  Fmt  love,  you  faint  with  wandering  in  the 

And,  to  ipeak  troth,  1  have  forgot  our  way : 
We  11  rest  ui,  Hermia,  if  you  think  it  good, 

And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 

Her.  Be  it  ao,  Lysander  ;  find  you  out  a  bed. 
For  I  upon  thia  bank  will  real  my  head. 

Lyt.   One  turf  ihall  aerve  aa  pillow  for  u> 
both; 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  boaomi,  and  one  troth. 

Her.  Nay,  good  Lytander ;  for  my  sake,  my 

Lie  farther  off  yet;  do  not  lie  so  near. 

Lyi.  O,  take  the  sense,  aweet,  of  my  innocence ; 
Love  takes  the  meaning,  in  love's  conference. 
I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  your*  it  knit; 
So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it : 


Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath ; 
So  then,  two  bosoms  and  a  single  troth. 
Then,  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny ; 
For,  lying  so,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 

Her.  Lyaander  riddles  very  prettily. 
Now  much  beahrew  my  manners  and  my  pride. 
If  Hermia  meant  to  eay,  Lyiaoder  lied. 
But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  courtesy 
Lie  further  off:  in  human  modesty 
Such  separation  as,  may  well  be  said. 
Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid. 
So  far  be  distant  i  and  good  night,  sweet  friend: 
Thy  love  ne'er  alter  till  thy  sweet  life  end! 

Lyt.  Amen,  amen,  to  that  fair  prayer.  My  1 ' 
And  then  end  life  when  I  end  loyalty : 
Here  ia  my  bed :  sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest ! 

Htr.  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be 
pressed!  ITheytUff- 


Enter  Puck. 
Puck.  Through  the  forest  have  I  gone. 
But  Athenian  find  1  none, 
On  whose  eyes  I  might  approve 
This  ftower'a  force  in  stirring  love. 
Night  and  silence!  who  is  here? 
Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear : 
This  is  he  my  master  said 
Despised  the  Athenian  maid ; 
And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound, 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 
Pretty  soul !  she  durst  not  lie 
Near  this  lack-love,  this  kill-courtesy. 
Churl,  upon  thy  eye*  I  throw 
An  the  power  this  charm  doth  owe : 
When  thou  mak'st,  let  lore  forbid 
Steep  hit  seat  on  thy  eyelid. 
So  awake,  when  I  am  gone ; 
For  I  must  now  to  Oberon.         [£nf. 

Enler  Demetbius  and  Helena,  running. 
Hel.  Stay,  though  thou  kill  me,  sweet  Deme- 

Den.  I  charge  thee,  hence,  and  do  not  haunt 

mc  thus. 
/fr/.O,  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me?  do  not  so. 
Devt.  Stay,  on  thy  peril ;  1  alone  will  go. 

[£xi<  Dehetriui. 
Ilrl.  O,  I  am  out  of  hrealh  in  this  fond  chase  I 
The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace. 
Happy  is  Hermia  wberesoe'er  she  lies ; 
For  she  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes. 


How  came  her  eyes  so  bright?  Not  with  salt  tears : 
IFso,  my  eyes  are  oft«ner  washed  than  hers. 
No,  no,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear) 
For  beasts  that  meet  me,  run  away  for  fear : 
Therefore  no  marvel,  though  Demetrius 
Do,  as  a  monster,  fly  my  presence  thus. 
What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hennia's  sphery  eyne? 
But  who  is  here 7  Lysander!  on  the  ground! 
Dcad7  or  asleep?  I  sec  no  blood,  no  wound. 
Lysander,  if  you  live,  good  sir,  awake. 

Ly*.  And  run  through  fire  I  will,  for  thy  sweet 
sake.  [  Waldng. 

Transparent  Helena!  Nature  shews  her  art. 
That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart. 
Where  is  Demetrius?    O,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vile  name,  to  perish  on  my  sword? 

Htt.  Do  not  say  so,  Lysander ;  say  not  so : 
What  though  be  love  your  Hermia?  Lord,  what 

though? 
Yet  Hermia  still  loves  you ;  tlien  be  content. 

Lys.  Contentwith  Hermia?  No:  I  do  repent 
The  tedious  minutes  1  with  her  have  spent 
Not  Hermia,  but  Helena  now  I  love ; 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove  ? 
The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  swayed; 
And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid- 
Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season ; 
So  I,  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason ; 
And  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill. 
Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will. 
And  leads  me  to  your  eyes ;  where  I  o'erlook 
Love's  stories,  written  in  love's  richest  book. 

Htl.  Wherefore  was  1  to  this  keen  mockery 


Tl? 


When  ai 


your  hands  did  I  deserve  this  scorn? 
Is't  not  enough,  is't  not  enough,  young  man. 
That  r  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can. 
Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye. 
But  you  must  flout  my  insufficiency? 
Good  troth,  you  do  me  wrong,  good  sooth,  you  do, 
In  such  disdunful  manner  me  to  woo. 
But  fare  you  well :  perforce  I  miut  confess, 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 
O,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  refused. 
Should  of  another  therefore  be  abused !      [£zi(. 
Lyt.    She  sees  not  Hermia. — Hermia,  sleep 

thou  there ; 
And  never  mayst  thou  come  Lysander  near! 
For  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings ; 
Or  as  the  heresies  that  men  do  leave 
Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive; 
So  thou,  my  surfeit  and  my  hereiy. 
Of  all  be  haled ;  but  the  most  of  me  I 
And  all  my  powers  address  your  love  and  might 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  knight !   \Bxit. 


Her.  [ttariiiig].  Help  mp,  Lyaander,  help  me! 
do  tliy  bp9t 
To  pluck  this  cranling  serpent  from  my  breiuti 
Ah  me,  for  pity !— what  a  dream  was  here  X 
Lysatider,  look  how  I  do  quake  with  fear! 
Methought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away, 
And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey. 


Lysander!  what,  remoredT  Lysander,  bird! 
What,  out  of  hearing  ?  gone !  no  sound,  no  word  I 
Alack,  where  are  you?  speak,  an  if  you  bear; 
Speak,  of  all  Iotcs  ;   I  swoon  almost  with  feu. 
No?  then  I  well  perceive  you  are  nol  nigh: 
Either  death  or  you  1  'U  Hnd  immediately. 


ScSNE  I.— A  Wood  near  Atbens.    Tht  Quwn  of 
Fairiet  Iging  atlttp. 


But.  Are  we  allmet? 

Qian.  Pat,  pat;  and  here 's  a  marvelloui  can- 
Tenient  place  for  our  rehearsal.  This  green  plot 
■hall  be  our  itage,  thi»  hawthorn  brake  our  tyring 
home ;  and  we  will  do  it  in  acdon,  aa  w«  wiU  do 
it  before  the  dnke. 

Bat.  Peter  Quioce, — 

Qmn.  What  aay'it  thou,  bully  Bottom? 

But.  There  are  things  in  thii  comedy  of 
"  Pyramus  and  Thiaby"  that  will  never  please. 
Pint,  Pyramus  must  draw  a  iwonl  to  kill  him- 
wM;  which  tha  ladies  cannot  abide.  How 
snineryou  that  I 

Snout.  By'riakin,  •  parlous  fear. 

Star.  I  believe  we  must  leave  the  killing  out, 
wlien  all  i*  done. 

Bol.  Not  a  whit:  I  have  a  device  to  make 
*U  well.  Write  me  a  prologue :  and  let  tlie  pro- 
logue seem  to  say,  we  will  do  no  harm  with  our 
urords;  and  that  Pyramus  is  not  killed  indeed: 
and,  for  the  more  better  assurance,  tell  them, 
that  1  Pyramus  am  not  Pyramus,  but  Bottom 
the  weaver.     This  will  put  tbeiu  out  of  fear. 


.^^sy*; 


Qmn,  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  prologue; 
and  it  shall  be  written  in  eight  and  «x. 

Bol.  No,  make  it  two  more;  let  it  be  written 
in  eight  and  eight. 

Snout.  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  lionT 

Star.  1  fear  it,  1  promise  you. 

Bol.  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with 
youreelvei:  to  bring  in,  God  shield  usl  a.  lion 
among  ladies,  ia  a  most  dreadful  thing ;  for  there 
is  not  a  more  fearful  wildfowl  than  your  lion 
living  \  and  we  ought  to  look  to  it. 

Saoul.  Therefore,  another  prologue  must  tell 
he  is  not  a  lion, 

Bol.  Nay,  you  must  name  hit  name ;  and  half 
his  face  must  be  seen  through  the  lion's  neck, 
and  he  himself  must  speak  througli,  saying  thus, 
□r  to  the  Bunte  defect :  "  Ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  I 
would  wish  you,  or,  I  would  request  you,  or,  I 
would  entreat  you,  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble : 
my  life  for  youn.  If  you  think  1  come  hither 
as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life.  No,  I  am  no 
such  thing;  1  am  a  man  as  other  men  are:" 
and  there,  indeed,  let  him  name  his  name,  and 
tell  them  plainly  he  is  Snug  the  joiner. 

Quin.  Well,  it  abaU  be  so.  But  there  U  two 
hard  things ;  that  is,  to  bring  the  moonlight  into 
a  chamber  :  for  you  know,  Pyramus  and  Thisby 
meet  by  moonlighL 


-».» 


■:.-:'r^w^pi?i.: 


^nu^,  Doth  the  moon  ihine  that  night  we  play 

our  play  ? 
Boi.  A  calendar,  a  calendar !  look  in  the  alma- 
nack;  find  out  moonahine,  find  out  moonibine. 
Quin.  Yei,  it  doth  shiue  that  night. 
Bol.  Why,  then  you  may  leave  a  caaement  of 


comet  to  diifigure,  ot  to  preient,  the  penon  of 
moonthiue.  Then  there  ii  another  thing  :  we 
mtut  have  a  wall  in  the  great  ehunberi  for 
Pyramut  and  Thiiby,  uy»  the  story,  did  talk 
through  the  chink  of  a  wall. 

Snuff.  You  never  can  bring  in  a  waU.     What 


the  great  chamber  window,  where  we  play,  open ;  |  lay  you.  Bottom ! 

and  the  moon  ntay  shine  in  at  the  casement.  j  Bol.  Some  man  or  other  miut  precent  wall : 

Quin.  Ay ;  or  else  one  must  come  in  with  a  and  let  him  have  Home  plaater,  or  some  loam,  or 

buih  of  thomi  and  a  lanthom,  and  «ay,  he  |  wroe  roughcatt  about  him,  to  xignify  wall ;  or 


let  him  hold  his  fingeri  thus;  and  through  that 
cranny  iholl  Pyramiu  and  Thiaby  nhliper. 

Quin.  If  that  may  be,  then  alt  is  well.  Come, 
■it  down,  every  mother's  son,  and  rehearse  your 
parts.  Pyramus,  you  begin:  when  you  have 
spoken  your  speech,  enter  into  that  brake ;  and 
BO  every  one  according  to  his  cue. 

Eater  Puca  behind. 
Puck.     What  hempen   homespuns  have  we 
swaggering  here. 
So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen! 
What,  a  play  toward ?    I'll  be  an  Budilor ; 
An  actor  too,  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause. 

Quin.  Speak,  Pyramus :   Thiaby,  aland  forcli. 
PraAHUs. 
Thiibj,  the  flowera  of  odious  a>Toura  invet : 
Quia.  Odoura,  odours. 


So  doth  ihj  breath,  my  dearest  Thiib;  dear. — 
But  hark,  ■  voicel  atay  thou  here  a  while. 
And  by-and-by  I  will  to  thee  appear.  [Etil. 

Puck.  A  stranger  Pyramus  than  e'er  played 
here!  lJiiJe.—£iit. 

Pia.  Must  I  apeak  now ! 

Quin.  Ay  marry,  must  you:  for  you  must 
understand  he  goes  but  to  aee  a  noise  that  be 
heard,  and  ia  to  come  again. 


Moat  radiant  Pyramus,  most  lily-while  of  hne. 
Of  colour  like  the  red  roae  on  triumphant  brie 

Moat  briakly  Juvenal,  and  eke  moat  lovely  Jew, 
As  true  aa  tmeal  borae  that  yet  would  Dcier  lii 

I  'II  meet  thee,  Pyramua,  at  Ninny'a  tomb. 


ACT  IIL 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


8CENB   I. 


Qmim.  Ninus*  tomb,  man.  Why  you  must  not 
speak  that  yet:  that  you  aniwer  to  Pyramus ;  you 
speak  all  your  part  at  once,  cues  and  alL  Pyra- 
mua  enter ;  your  cue  is  past ;  it  is — "  never  tire." 

JU-emier  Puck,  and  Bottom  with  an  ms  head. 

TUISBB. 

O, — Am  true  as  truest  hone  that  yet  would  never  tire. 

PyaAMUS. 
If  I  were  fair,  Thisby,  I  were  only  thine. 

Qhm.  O  monstrous !  O  strange  f  we  are  haunted. 
Pray,  masters !  fly,  masters !  help  I 

{^Exeunt  Clowns. 
Puck,  I  '11  follow  you,  I  'II  lead  you  about  a 

round. 
Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake, 
through  brier ; 
Sometime  a  horse  1 11  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometimes  a  fire ; 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  burn, 
Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn. 

[ExiL 
Bot.  Why  do  they  run  away?  this  is  a  knavery 
of  them,  to  make  me  afeard. 

Re-enter  Snout. 

Snout,  O  Bottom,  thou  art  changed !  what  do 
I  see  on  thee  ? 

Bot.  What  do  you  see  7  you  see  an  ass's  head 
of  your  own ;  do  you  ? 

Re-enter  Quincb. 

(hmu  Bless  thee.  Bottom  I  bless  thee!  thou 
art  translated.  [Exit, 

BoL  I  see  their  knavery :  this  is  to  make  an 
ass  of  me ;  to  fright  me,  if  they  could.  But  I 
will  not  stir  from  this  place,  do  what  they  can : 
I  will  walk  up  and  down  here,  and  I  will  sing, 
that  they  shall  hear  I  am  not  afraid. 

Sings, 
The  oosel-cock,  so  black  of  hue, 

With  orange-tawny  bill ; 
The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true  ;— 

The  wren  with  little  quill ; 

TUa.  What  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flowery 
bed?  IWakmg. 

Bottom  tings. 

The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark  ; 

The  plain-song  cuckoo  gray, 
Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark. 

And  dares  not  answer,  nay ; — 

for,  indeed,  who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a 
bird  ?  who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie,  though  he 
cry  "cuckoo"  never  so? 

TUa.  I.  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again : 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note, 


So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape ; 

And  thy  fair  virtue's  force  perforce  doth  move  me, 

On  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee. 

Bot.  Methinks,  mutress,  you  should  have  little 
reason  for  that.  And  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  reason 
and  love  keep  little  company  together  now-a- 
days :  the  more  the  pity,  that  some  honest  neigh- 
bours will  not  make  them  friends.  Nay,  I  can 
gleek  upon  occasion. 

Tita.  Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful. 

Bot.  Not  so,  neither :  but  if  I  had  wit  enough 
to  get  out  of  this  wood,  I  have  enough  to  serve 
mine  own  turn. 

Tita.  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go ; 
Thou  shalt  remain  here,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no. 
I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate ; 
The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state. 
And  I  do  love  thee ;  therefore  go  with  me : 
I  '11  give  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thee ; 
And  they  shall  feteh  thee  jewels  from  the  deep. 
And  sing,  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep : 
And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so, 
That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go. — 
PeasblossomI  Cobweb!  Moth!  andMustardseedl 

Enter  four  Fairies. 

let  Fid.  Ready! 

2nd  Fai.      And  I ! 

Zrd  Fau  And  I ! 

4th  Fas.  And  1 1 

jiU  Where  shall  we  go? 

Tita,  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman ; 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes ; 
Feed  him  with  apricoto  and  dewberries ; 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries ; 
The  honey-bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees. 
And,  for  night^tapers,  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glowworm's  eyes, 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise ; 
And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies. 
To  fan  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes : 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

1st  Fai,  Hail,  mortal! 

2nd  Fai.  HaU! 

Srd  Fai.  Hail ! 

4th  Fai.  HaU! 

Bot.  I  cry  your  worships  mercy,  heartily. — I 
beseech  your  worship's  name. 

Cob.  Cobweb. 

Bot.  I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance, 
good  Master  Cobweb :  if  I  cut  my  finger,  I  shall 
make  bold  with  you. — Your  name,  honest  gentle- 
man? 

Peas.  Peasblossom. 

Bot.  I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  Mistress 
Squash  yonr  mother,  and  to  Master  Peascod  your 
father.   Good  Master  Peasblossom,  1  shall  desire 
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you  of  more  acquaintance  too. — Your  name,  1 
beseech  you,  air? 

Mtu,  Mustardseed. 

BoU  Good  Master  Mustardseed,  I  know  your 
patience  well:  that  same  cowardly,  giant-like, 
ox-beef  hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman  of 
your  house :  I  promise  you  your  kindred  hath 
made  my  eyes  water  ere  now.  1  desire  you  more 
acquaintance,  good  Master  Mustardseed. 

TUa,  Come,  wait  upon  him ;  lead  him  to  my 
bower. 

The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  watery  eye ; 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower, 

Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity. 

Tie  up  my  love*8  tongue,  bring  him  silently. 

[^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Another  part  of  the  Wood. 

Enter  Oberon. 

Obe,  I  wonder  if  Titania  be  awaked ; 
Then,  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye. 
Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity. 

Enter  Pucx. 

Here  comes  my  messenger.— How  now,  mad  spirit ! 
What  night-rule  now  about  this  haunted  grove  ? 
Puck,  My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in  love. 
Near  to  her  close  and  consecrated  bower. 
While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour, 
A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals, 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls, 
Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play. 
Intended  for  great  Theseus'  nuptial  day. 
The  shallowest  thickskin  of  that  barren  sort, 
Who  Pyramus  presented,  in  their  sport 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  entered  in  a  brake : 
When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take, 
An  ass's  nowl  I  fix6d  on  his  head : 
Anon,  his  Thisbe  must  be  answered. 
And  forth  my  mimic  comes.  When  they  him  spy. 
As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye. 
Or  russet-pated  choughs,  many  in  sort, 
Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report, 
Sever  themselves,  and  madly  sweep  the  sky; 
So,  at  his  sight,  away  his  fellows  fly : 
And,  at  our  stamp,  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  falls ; 
He  *'  murder"  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  caUs. 
Their  sense  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears  thus 

strong. 
Made  senseless  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong : 
For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch ; 
Some,  sleeves;   some,  hats;   from  yielders  aU 

things  catch. 
I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear, 
And  left  sweet  Pyramus  translated  there : 


When  in  that  moment  (so  it  came  to  pass) 
Titania  waked,  and  straightway  loved  an  an. 

Obe,  This  falls  out  better  than  I  could  devise. 
But  hast  thou  yet  latched  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do? 

Puck,  I  took  him  sleeping ;  that  is  finished  too ; 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side ; 
That  when  he  waked,  of  force  she  must  be  eyed. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Hbrmia. 

Obe,  Stand  close ;  this  is  the  same  Athemaa. 

Puck.  This  is  the  woman,  but  notthb  the  man. 

Dem.  O,  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  so? 
Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 

Her.  Now  I  but  chide,  but  I  should  use  thee 
worse; 
For  thou,  I  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  curse. 
If  thou  hast  slain  Lysander  in  his  sleep, 
Being  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  pliuige  in  the  deep, 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day, 
As  he  to  me.     Would  he  have  stolen  away 
From  sleeping  Hermia?    I  '11  believe  as  soon 
This  whole  earth  may  be  bored ;  and  that  the  moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  displease 
Her  brother's  noontide  with  the  Antipodes. 
It  cannot  be  but  thou  hast  murdered  him : 
So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  dead,  so  grim. 

Dem,  So  should  the  murdered  look ;  and  so 
should  I, 
Pierced  through  the  heart  with  your  stem  cruelty : 
Yet  you,  the  murderer,  look  as  bright,  as  clear, 
As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere. 

Her,  What's  this  to  my  Lysander?  where  is  he? 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  Uiou  give  him  me  ? 

Dem.  I  had  rather  give  his  carcase  to  my  hounds. 

Her,  Out,  dog !  out,  cur !  thou  driv'st  me  past 
the  bounds 
Of  maiden's  patience.  Hast  thou  slain  him,  then  ? 
Henceforth  be  never  numbered  4mong  men ! 
Oh !  once  tell  true,  tell  true,  even  for  my  sake ; 
Durst  thou  have  looked  upon  him,  being  awake, 
And  hast  thou  killed  him  sleeping  ?  O  brave  touch ! 
Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much  ? 
An  adder  did  it;  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung. 

Dem,  You  spend  your  passion  on  a  misprised 
mood: 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood  ; 
Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  telL 

Her,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me,  then,  that  he  is  well. 

Dem,  An  if  I  could,  what  should  I  get  therefore  ? 

Her.  A  privilege  never  to  see  me  more. 
And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so : 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead  or  no.  [Exit. 

Dem.  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce 
vein: 
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Here,  therefore,  fnr  a  while  I  will  remuD. 
So  wnrow'!  hearineu  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt  that  bankrupt  ileep  doth  torrow  owe ; 
Which  now  in  lome  iltght  meuure  it  will  pay. 
If  for  hia  tender  here  1  make  lome  itay. 

[Lm#  Anna, 
Obe.  What  hatt  thou  done  f  thou  ha«t  miitaken 

And  laid  the  love-juice  on  Mme  true  love'*  light : 

Of  thy  ini»pri>ion  miut  perforce  eoiue 

Some  trae  love  turned,  and  not  a  falie  turned  line. 


Pitek.  Then  fate  o'emile* ;  that,  one  man  bold- 
ing  troth, 
A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 

Obe.  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind, 
And  Helena  of  Atheni  look  thou  lind : 
All  fancy-lick  ihe  is,  and  pale  of  cheer 
With  lighs  of  love,  that  coat  the  fresh  blood  dear ; 
By  some  illusion  see  thou  bring  her  here ; 
1 11  cbann  bis  eyes  against  she  doth  appear.     . 

Piek.  I  go ;  I  go ;  look  how  I  go ; 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar'*  bow.  [Exit. 


Obe.     Flower  of  this  purple  dye. 
Hit  with  Cupid's  archery, 
Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye  I 
When  bia  love  he  doth  espy. 
Let  her  shine  as  gloriously 
As  the  Venus  of  the  sky. — 

•  When  thou  wak'st,  if  she  bo  by, 

B^  of  her  for  remedy. 

Rr-tnttr  Puck. 


And  the  youth  mistook  by  me, 
Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee  : 
Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see  T 
Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be ! 

Obt.     Stand  aside :  the  noise  they  make 
Will  cause  Demetrius  to  awake. 

Pnek.  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one ; 
That  must  needs  be  sport  alone ; 
And  those  things  do  best  please  me 
That  befall  preposterously. 


EnltT  Ltsahder  and  Hblena. 
£yt.  Why  should  you  think  that  I  should  woo 

Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears : 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep ;  and  vows  so  bom, 

In  their  nativity  all  truth  appean. 
How  can  these  things  in  me  seem  scorn  to  yon. 
Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  tbem  true? 

^(•^You  do  advance  youTcunning  more  and  more. 

When  truth  kills  truth,  O  devilish-holy  fray  t 
These  vows  are  Hermia's :  will  you  give  her  o'ert 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  nothing 
weigh  : 
Your  vows  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales, 
Will  even  weigh ;  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 

Lyi.  I  hod  no  judgment  when  to  her  I  swore. 

Hel.  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  give  her 

Ly».  Demetrius  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not  you. 
Dem.  [amiking].  O  Helen,  goddess,  nymph, 
per^t,  divine  I 
To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  compare  thine  eynef 
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Crystal  is  muddy.     O,  how  ripe  in  show 
Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow ! 
That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus'  snow, 
Fanned  with  the  eastern  wind,  turns  to  a  crow. 
When  thou  hold'st  up  thy  hand :  O,  let  me  kiss 
This  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  hliss ! 

HeL  O  spite !  O  hell !  I  see  you  all  are  bent 
To  set  against  me,  for  your  merriment. 
If  you  were  civil,  and  knew  courtesy. 
You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury. 
Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do, 
But  you  must  join  in  souls  to  mock  me  too? 
If  you  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show, 
You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so ; 
To  vow,  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts, 
"When  I  am  sure  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts. 
You  both  are  rivals,  and  love  Hermia ; 
And  now  both  rivals,  to  mock  Helena : 
A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise. 
To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes, 
With  your  derision ;  none  of  noble  sort 
Would  so  oifend  a  virgin ;  and  extort 
A  poor  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport. 

Lys,  You  are  unkind,  Demetrius ;  be  not  so ; 
For  you  love  Hermia :  this  you  know  I  know : 
And  here,  with  all  good  will,  with  all  my  heart, 
In  Hermia's  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part; 
And  yours  of  Helena  to  me  bequeath, 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  to  my  death. 

HeL  Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle  breath. 

Dem,  Lysander,  keep  thy  Hermia :  I  will  none : 
If  e'er  [  loved  her,  all  that  love  is  gone. 
My  heart  with  her  but  as  guest-wise  sojourned ; 
And  now  to  Helen  is  it  home  returned, 
There  to  remain. 

Lys.  Helen,  it  is  not  so. 

Dem.  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not 
know, 
Lest,  to  thy  peril,  thou  aby  it  dear.— 
Look,  where  thy  love  comes;  yonder  is  thy  dear. 

Enter  Hermia. 

Her,  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function 
takes. 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes ; 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense, 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense : 
Thou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  found ; 
Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  soimd. 
But  why  unkindly  didst  thou  leave  me  so  ? 

Lys.  Why  should  he  stay  whom  love  doth  press 
to  go? 

Her.  What  love  could  press  Lysander  from  my 
side? 

Ly$.  Ly  Sander's  love,  that  would  not  let  him  bide ; 
Fair  Helena ;  who  more  engilds  the  night 
Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light. 


Why  seek'st  thou  me?  could  not  this  make  thee 

know, 
The  hate  I  bear  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so? 

Her.  You  speak  not  as  you  think ;  it  cannot  be. 

HeL  Lo,  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy ! 
Now  I  perceive  they  have  conjoined,  all  three, 
To  fashion  this  false  sport  in  spite  of  me. 
Injiunous  Hermia !  most  ungrateful  maid ! 
Have  you{conspired,  have  you  with  these  contrivecl, 
To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision  ? 
Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 
The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  us, — O,  and  is  all  forgot? 
All  school-day's  friendship,  childhood  innocence? 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 
Have  with  our  neelds  created  both  one  flower, 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion, 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key ; 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 
Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together, 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted ; 
But  yet  a  union  in  partition ; 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem : 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart : 
Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry, 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest. 
And  will  you  rend  our  ancient  love  asunder, 
To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend? 
It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  maidenly : 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it ; 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

Her.  I  am  amazed  at  yoiur  passionate  words : 
I  scorn  you  not ;  it  seems  that  you  scorn  me. 

HeL  Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  in  scorn, 
To  follow  me,  and  praise  my  eyes  and  face? 
And  made  your  other  love,  Demetrius 
(Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his  foot), 
To  call  me  goddess,  nymph,  divine,  and  rare, 
Precious,  celestial?    Wherefore  speaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hates ;  and  wherefore  doth  Lysander 
Deny  your  love,  so  rich  within  his  soul. 
And  tender  me,  forsooth,  affection ; 
But  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent? 
What  though  I  be  not  so  in  grace  as  yon. 
So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate. 
But  miserable  most,  to  love  unloved ; 
This  you  should  pity,  rather  than  despise. 

Her.  I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by  this. 

HeL  Ay,  do,  pers^ver,  counterfeit  sad  looks. 
Make  mows  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back ; 
Wink  at  each  other ;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up : 
This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled. 
If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners, 
You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argument 
But  fare  ye  well :  'tis  partly  mine  own  fault ; 
Which  death,  or  absence,  soon  shall  remedy. 
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Zyf .  Stay,  gentle  Helena,  bear  my  excuse ; 
My  love,  my  life,  my  soul,  fair  Helena! 
HeL  O  excellent! 
Her,  Sweet,  do  not  scorn  her  so. 
Dem,  If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 
LyM,  Thoa  canst  compel  no  more  than  she 
entreat ; 
Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength  than  her 

weak  prayers. — 
Helen,  I  love  thee ;  by  my  life  I  do ; 
I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee, 
To  prove  him  false  that  says  I  love  thee  not 
Dem,  I  say,  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 
Lya,  If  thou  say  so,  withdraw,  and  prove  it  too. 
Dem,  Quick,  come, — 

Her,  Lysander,  whereto  tends  all  this? 

Zy«.  Away,  you  Ethiop ! 
Dem,  No,  no,  sir : 

Seem  to  break  loose ;  take  on,  as  you  would  follow ; 
But  yet  come  not :  you  are  a  tame  man,  go ! 
Ly9,  Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  burr :  vOe  thing, 
let  loose ; 
Or  I  win  shake  thee  from  me,  like  a  serpent. 
Her,  Why  are  you  grown  so  rude? — ^what 
change  is  this, 
Sweet  love  ? 

Lyt.  Thy  love  ?  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out ! 

Out,  loathed  medicine !  hated  poison  hence ! 
Her,  Do  you  not  jest? 
HeL  Yes,  sooth ;  and  so  do  you. 

Lys,  Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  word  with  thee. 
Bern,  I  would  I  had  your  bond ;  for  I  perceive, 
A  weak  bond  holds  you ;    I  '11  not  trust  your 
word. 
Ly$,  What,  should  I  hurt  her,  strike  her,  kill 
her  dead? 
Although  I  hate  her,  I  '11  not  harm  her  so. 
Her,  What,  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  than 
hate? 
Hate  me !  wherefore  ?  O  me !  what  news,  my  love  ? 
Am  not  I  Hermia? — are  not  you  Lysander? 
1  am  as  fair  now  as  I  was  erewhile. 
Since  night  you  loved  me ;  yet  since  night  you 

left  me : 
Why,  then  you  left  me, — O,  the  gods  forbid  I — 
In  earnest,  shall  I  say  ? 

Lyt.  Ay,  by  my  life ; 

And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more. 
Therefore,  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  doubt, 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer,  't  is  no  jest, 
That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 

Her.  O  me  I  you  juggler!  you  canker-blossom! 
You  thief  of  love!  what,  have  you  come  by  night. 
And  stolen  my  love's  heart  from  him  ? 

H€l,  Fine,  i'  faith ! 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame, 
No  touch  of  bashfulness  ?    What,  will  you  tear 


Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue? 
Fie,  iie !  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet,  you ! 

Her,  Puppet! — why  so?    Ay,  that  way  goes 
the  game. 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures :  she  hath  urged  her  height ; 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage. 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevailed  with  him. 
And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem, 
Because  I  am  so  dwarfish  and  so  low? 
How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  ?  speak ; 
How  low  am  I  ?    I  am  not  yet  so  low. 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

Hel.  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentle- 
men. 
Let  her  not  hurt  me :  I  was  never  curst ; 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness ; 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice. 
Let  her  not  strike  me :  you,  perhaps,  may  think, 
Because  she 's  something  lower  than  myself, 
That  I  can  match  her. 

Her.  Lower !  hark  again. 

Hel,  Good  Hermia,  do  not  be  so  bitter  with  me. 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia ; 
Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wronged  you ; 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  stealth  unto  this  wood : 
He  followed  you ;  for  love  I  followed  him. 
But  he  hath  chid  me  hence ;  and  threatened  me 
To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too : 
And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go. 
To  Athens  wfll  I  bear  my  folly  back. 
And  follow  you  no  further.     Let  me  go : 
You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am. 

Her.  Why,  get  you  gone :  who  is 't  that  hin- 
ders you  ? 

Hel.  A  foolish  heart  that  I  leave  here  behind. 

Her,  What,  with  Lysander? 

Hel.  With  Demetrius. 

Lye.  Be  not  afraid ;  she  shall  not  harm  thee, 
Helena. 

Dem.  No,  sir,  she  shall  not,  though  you  take 
her  part. 

Hel.  O,  when  she 's  angry,  she  is  keen  and 
shrewd : 
She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school ; 
And  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce. 

Her.  Little  again  ?  nothing  but  low  and  little? 
Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus? 
Let  me  come  to  her. 

Lys.  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf; 

You  minimus,  of  hindering  knot-grass  made ; 
You  bead,  you  acorn. 

Dem.  You  are  too  officious 

Tn  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 
Let  her  alone ;  speak  not  of  Helena ; 
Take  not  her  part :  for  if  thou  dost  intend 
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Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her, 
Thou  shalt  aby  it 

Lys,  Now  she  holds  me  not; 

Now  follow,  if  thou  dar*8t,  to  try  whose  right, 
Or  thine  or  mine,  is  most  in  Helena. 

Dem,  Follow  ?  nay,  I  '11  go  with  thee,  cheek  by 
jole.  [^Exeunt  Lysander  Sf  Demetrius. 
Her.  You,  mistress,  all  this  coil  is  'long  of  you : 
Nay,  go  not  back. 

Hel,  I  will  not  trust  you,  I ; 

Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company. 
Your  hands  than  mine  are  quicker  for  a  fray ; 
My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away.  [^ExiL 
Her.  I  am  amazed,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

\^Exity  pursuing  Helena. 
Ohe,  This  is  thy  negligence :  still  thou  mistak'st, 
Or  else  committ'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully. 

Puck.  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mistook. 
Did  not  you  tell  me,  I  should  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on  ? 
And  so  far  blameless  proves  my  enterprise, 
That  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes : 
And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort, 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  u  sport. 

Obe,  Thou  seest  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to 
fight: 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night ; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron ; 
And  lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray, 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue, 
Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong ; 
And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius ; 
And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus. 
Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep 
With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep : 
Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye ; 
Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property, 
To  take  from  thence  all  error,  with  his  might. 
And  make  his  eyeballs  roll  with  wonted  sight. 
When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision 
Shall  seem  a  dream,  and  fruitless  vision ; 
And  back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend. 
With  league,  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end. 
Whiles  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  employ, 
I  '11  to  my  queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy ; 
And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release 
From  monster's  view,  and  all  things  shall  be  peace. 
Puck.  My  fairy  lord,  this  must  be  done  with 
haste; 
For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast, 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger ; 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and 

there, 
Troop  home  to  churchyards :  damn6d  spirits  all, 
That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial, 


Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone ; 
For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon. 
They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light, 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-browed 

night. 
Ohe.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort : 
I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport ; 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread. 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery-red, 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams, 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt-green  streams. 
But,  notwithstanding,  haste ;  make  no  delay : 
We  may  effect  this  business  yet  ere  day. 

[JE«t7  Obbroii. 
Puck.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down ; 

I  will  lead  them  up  and  down : 

I  am  feared  in  field  and  town ; 

Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 
Here  comes  one. 

Enter  Lysander. 

Ly8.  Where  art  thou,  proud  Demetrius?  speak 

thou  now. 
Puck.  Here  villain ;  drawn  and  ready.  Where 

art  thou  ? 
Lyt.  I  will  be  with  thee  straight. 
Puck.  Follow  me  then 

To  plainer  ground. 

[£xt7  Lysander,  asfoOmcmg  ike  vcki. 

Enter  Demetrius. 

Dem.  Lysander  \  speak  again. 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled? 
Speak.     In  some  bush  ?    Where  dost  thou  hide 
thy  head? 
Puck.  Thou  coward,  art  thou  bragging  to  the 
stars. 
Telling  the  bushes  that  thou  look'st  for  wars, 
And  wilt  not  come  ?  Come  recreant ;  come,  thoo 

child ; 
I  'U  whip  thee  with  a  rod :  he  is  defiled, 
That  draws  a  sword  on  thee. 

Dem.  Yea;  art  thou  there? 

Puck.  Follow  my  voice ;  we  '11  try  no  manhood 
here.  [Exevni. 

Re-enter  Lysander. 

Lys.  He  goes  before  me,  and  still  dares  me  on; 
When  I  come  where  he  calls,  then  he  is  gone. 
The  villain  is  much  lighter  heeled  than  I : 
I  followed  fast,  but  faster  he  did  fly ; 
That  fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way, 
And  here  will  rest  me.    Come,  thou  gentle  day! 

[LietSiov^ 
For  if  but  once  thou  shew  me  thy  grey  light, 
I  '11  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite. 

[Skeft- 
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Re-enter  Puck  and  Demetrius. 
Pnek,  Ho,  ho !  ho,  ho !  Coward,  why  com'st 

thou  not? 
Dem.  Abide  me,  if  thou  dar*st ;  for  well  I  wot, 
Thou  runn'st  before  me,  shifting  every  place ; 
And  dar*8t  not  stand,  nor  look  me  in  the  face. 
Where  art  thou? 
Puck,  Come  hither ;  I  am  here. 

Dem.  Nay,  then  thou  mock'st  me.   Thou  shalt 
buy  this  dear. 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see : 
Now,.go  thy  way.    Faintness  constraineth  me 
To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed. — 
By  day's  approach,  look  to  be  visited. 

[Lie«  down  and  sleeps. 

Enter  Helena. 

HeL  O  weaiy  night,  O  long  and  tedious  night. 
Abate  thy  hours :  shine,  comforts,  from  the  east; 
That  I  may  back  to  Athens,  by  daylight. 
From  these  that  my  poor  company  detest : — 
And,  sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye, 
Steal  me  a  while  from  mine  own  company.  [Sleeps, 
Puck,  Yet  but  three  ?     Come  one  more ; 

Two  of  both  kinds  makes  up  four. 

Here  she  comes,  curst  and  sad : — 

Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad. 

Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 


Enter  Hermia. 

Her,  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe, 
Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with  briers ; 
I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go ; 
My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires. 
Here  will  I  rest  me,  till  the  break  of  day. 
Heaven  shield  Lysander,  if  they  mean  a  fray ! 

[Lies  down. 
Puck,  On  the  grotmd 
Sleep  sound : 
ril  apply 
To  your  eye. 
Gentle  lover,  remedy. 

[Squeezing  the  juice  on  Lysander's  eye. 

When  thou  wak'st. 

Thou  tak'st 

True  delight 

In  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye : 
And  the  country  proverb  known, 
That  every  man  should  take  his  own, 
In  your  waking  shall  be  shewn  : 

Jack  shall  have  Jill ; 

Nought  shall  go  ill ; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again,  and  all  shall 

be  well. 

[Exit  Puck. — Demetrius,  Helena,  ^e.,  sleep. 


Scene  I. — The  same. 

Enter  Titania  and  Bottom,  Fairies  attending; 
Oberon  behind  unseen, 

Tita,  Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed. 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy. 
And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head, 
And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 

Bot,  Where 's  Peasblossom ! 

Peas,  Ready, 

Bot,  Scratch  my  head,  Peasblossom. — Where 's 
Monsieur  Cobweb? 

Cob.  Ready. 

Bot.  Monsieur  Cobweb;  good  monsieur,  get 


your  weapons  in  your  hand,  and  kill  me  a  red- 
hipped  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle ;  and, 
good  monsieur,  bring  me  tlie  honey-bag.  Do  not 
fret  yourself  too  much  in  the  action,  monsieur ; 
and,  good  monsieur,  have  a  care  the  honey-bag 
break  not ;  I  would  be  loth  to  have  you  overflown 
with  a  honey-bag,  signior. — Where 's  Monsieur 
Mustardseed  ? 

Must,  Ready. 

Bot,  Give  me  your  neif,  Monsieur  Mustard- 
seed. 
Pray  you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good  monsieur. 

Must,  What 's  your  will  ? 

Bot,  Nothing,  good  monsieur,  but  to  help 
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Cavalero  Cobweb  to  tcratch.  I  miut  (o  the 
barber'i,  moniieur;  for,  methinki,  I  am  mar- 
relloua  hairy  about  the  face:  and  I  am  such  a 
tender  au,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me,  I  muit 

Zlfo.  What,  wilt  ihou  hear  some  muuc,  my 
•weet  love  f 

Bot.  I  have  •  reaaonable  good  ear  in  tniuic : 
let  ui  have  the  longi  and  the  bones. 

Tita.  Or,  My,  iweet  love,  what  (hou  deiir'it 
to  eat 

Bol.  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender;  I  could 
munch  your  good  dry  oats.  Methinki,  I  bavB 
a  great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay:  good  bay, 
■weet  hay,  hath  no  fellow. 

Tila.  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek 
The  iquitTel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts. 

Sot.  I  had  rather  have  a  handful,  or  two,  of 
dried  peat.  But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your 
people  stir  me ;  I  have  aa  exposition  of  sleep 


lUa.  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my 

Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  all  way*  away. 
So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entwist, — the  female  ivy  so 
Enringi  the  barky  lingera  of  tlie  elm. 
O,  how  I  love  thee  1  how  I  dote  on  thee  1 

Obkboh  aduaneet.     Enter  Puca. 
Obe.  Welcome,  good  Robin.     Secat  thou  Hat 
sweet  sight! 
Her  dotage  now  1  do  begin  to  pity. 
For  meeting  her  of  late,  behind  the  wood, 
Seeking  sweet  savours  for  this  hateful  fool, 
I  did  upbraid  her,  and  fall  out  with  her : 
For  she  bis  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  ooronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers; 
And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  bu^ 
Was  wont  to  swell,  like  round  and  orient  pcsrb. 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flowerets'  tjtt. 
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Like  tears,  that  did  their  own  disgrace  hewail. 
When  I  had,  at  my  pleasure,  taunted  her. 
And  she,  in  mild  terms,  hegged  my  patience, 
I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  changeling  child, 
Which  straight  she  gave  me ;  and  her  fairy  sent 
To  bear  him  to  my  hower  in  fairy-land : 
And  now  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  undo 
This  hatefid  imperfection  of  her  eyes. 
And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 
From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain ; 
That  he,  awaking  when  the  other  do. 
May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair ; 
And  think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream. 
But  first  I  will  release  the  fairy  queen. 
Be,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be ; 

[  Toueking  her  eyes  with  an  herb. 
See,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see : 
Dian*8  bud  o'er  Cupid*s  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power. 
Now,  my  Titania ;  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 
TUa,  My  Oberon !  what  visions  have  I  seen ! 
Methought  I  was  enamoured  of  an  ass. 
Obe,  There  lies  your  love. 
Tlta,  How  came  these  things  to  pass  ? 

0,  how  mine  eyes  do  loath  his  visage  now ! 
Obe,  Silence,  a  while. — Robin,  take  off  this 
head. — 
Titania,  music  call ;  and  strike  more  dead 
Than  common  sleep,  of  all  these  five  the  sense. 
Tita,  Music,  ho!  music;  such  as  charmeth 

sleep. 
Puck,  Now,  when  thou  wak*st,  with  thine  own 

fool's  eyes  peep. 
Obe,  Sound,  music.  IStUl  music.']  Come,  my 
queen,  take  hands  with  me, 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 
Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity ; 
And  will,  to-morrow  midnight,  solemnly, 
Dance  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantly, 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  posterity : 
There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity. 
Puck,  Fairy  king,  attend,  and  mark ; 

I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 
Obe,  Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad, 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade  : 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon. 
Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon. 
Tita,  Come,  my  lord ;  and  in  our  flight. 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night, 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found. 
With  these  mortals  on  the  ground. 

[^Exeunt.     Horns  sound  within. 

Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Eobus,  and  Train,   i 
Thes,  Go,  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester ; —   ! 


For  now  our  observation  is  performed ; 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day, 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds, — 
Uncouple  in  the  western  valley ;  go : — 
Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. — 
We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip,  1  was  with  Hercules,  and  Cadmus,  once, 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bayed  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  groves. 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seemed  all  one  mutual  cry :  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

Thes,  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flewed,  so  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-kneed,  and  dew-lapped  like  Thessalian 

bulls; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells. 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn, 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly  : 
Judge,  when  you  hear. — But,  soft;  what  nymphs 
are  these  ? 

Ege,  My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here  asleep ; 
And  this  Lysander ;  this  Demetrius  is ; 
This  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena : 
I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together. 

Thes,  No  doubt,  they  rose  up  early,  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May ;  and,  hearing  our  intent. 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity. — 
But,  speak,  Egeus ;  is  not  this  the  day 
That  Hermia  should  give  answer  of  her  choice  ? 

Ege,  It  is,  my  lord. 

Thes,  Go,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with 
their  horns. 

Horns  and  shout  within.  Demetrius,  Lysander, 
Hermia,  and  Helena,  wake  and  start  up, 

Thes,  Good-morrow,  friends.    Saint  Valentine 
is  past ; 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  ? 

Lys.  Pardon,  my  lord. 

\_He  and  the  rest  kneel  to  Theseus. 

Thes,  I  pray  you  all,  stand  up. 

I  know,  you  are  two  rival  enemies ; 
How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world, 
That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy, 
To  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity  ? 

Lys.  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazedly. 
Half  'sleep,  half  waking :  but  as  yet,  I  swear, 
I  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here : 
But,  as  I  think  (for  truly  would  I  speak, — 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  so  it  is), 
I  came  with  Hermia  hither :  our  intent 
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Was,  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might  be 
Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law. 

Ege.   Enough,  enough,  my  lord;    you  have 
enough : 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law  upon  his  head. — 
They  would  have  stolen  away,  they  would,  Deme- 
trius, 
Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me : 
You,  of  your  wife ;  and  me,  of  my  consent ; 
Of  my  consent  that  she  should  be  your  wife. 
Dem.  My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their 
stealth, 
Of  this  their  purpose  hither,  to  this  wood  ; 
And  I  in  fury  hither  followed  them  ; 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy  following  me. 
But,  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  by  what  power 
(But,  by  some  power  it  is),  my  love  to  Hermia, 
Melted  as  doth  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd. 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon ; 
And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart, 
The  object,  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye, 
Is  only  Helena.    To  her,  my  lord, 
Was  I  betrothed  ere  I  saw  Hermia ; 
But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loath  this  food : 
But,  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste, 
Now  do  I  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it, 
And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it. 

Thes.  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met : 
Of  this  discourse  we  will  hear  more  anon. — 
Egeus,  I  will  overbear  your  will ; 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by  with  us, 
These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit. 
And,  for  the  morning  now  is  something  worn, 
Our  purposed  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. — 
Away,  with  us,  to  Athens  :  three  and  three, 
We  *ll  hold  a  feast  of  great  solemnity. — 
Come,  Hippolyta. 

[^Exeunt  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Egeus, 
and  Train. 
Dem,  These  things  seem  small  and  undistin- 
guisbable. 
Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  clouds. 

Her,  Methinks,  I  see  these  thingswith  parted  eye, 
When  everything  seems  double. 

Hel.  So,  methinks : 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  jewel. 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

Dem,  Are  you  sure 

That  we  are  awake  ?     It  seems  to  me, 
That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream. — Do  not  you  think. 
The  duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  him  ? 
Her.  Yea ;  and  my  father. 
Hel.  And  Hippolyta. 

Lyt.  And  he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the  temple. 
Dem.yfhy  then,  we  are  awake :  let 's  follow  him ; 
And  by  the  way  let  us  recount  our  dreams. 

\jExevnL 


As  they  go  out.  Bottom  awtUlte*. 

Bot.  When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will 
answer  : — my  next  is,  "  Most  fair  Pyramua."— 
Hey,  ho  !— Peter  Quince !  Flute,  the  bellowf- 
mender!  Snout,  the  tinker!  Starveling!  God's 
my  life !  stolen  hence,  and  lefl  me  asleep !  I 
have  had  a  most  rare  vision.  I  have  had  a 
dream, — past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream 
it  was : — man  is  but  an  ass,  if  he  go  about  to 
expound  this  dream.  Methought  I  was, — there 
is  no  man  can  tell  what.  Methought  I  was, 
and  methought  I  had, — but  man  is  but  a  patched 
fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what  methought  I 
had.  The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear 
of  man  hath  not  seen ;  man's  hand  is  not  able 
to  taste,  his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to 
report,  what  my  dream  was.  I  will  get  Peter 
Quince  to  write  a  ballad  of  this  dream :  it  shall 
be  called  "  Bottom's  Dream,"  because  it  hath  no 
bottom ;  and  I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  a 
play,  before  the  duke :  peradventure,  to  make  it 
the  more  gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  at  her  death. 

[Exit, 

Scene  II. — Athens.  A  Room  m  Quince's  Houk, 

Enter  QviscEf  Flute,  Snout,  an<i Starveling. 

Quin.  Have  you  sent  to  Bottom's  house!— is 
he  come  home  yet? 

Star.  He  cannot  be  heard  of.     Out  of  doubt, 
he  is  transported. 

Elu.  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is  marred: 
it  goes  not  forward,  doth  it  ? 

Qum.  It  is  not  possible :  you  have  not  a  man  in 
all  Athens,  able  to  discharge  Pyramus,  but  he. 

Uu.  No;  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any 
handicraft  man  in  Athens. 

Quin.  Yea,  and  the  best  person  too :  and  he  is 
a  very  paramour  for  a  sweet  voice. 

Elu.  You  must  say,  paragon :  a  paramour  is, 
God  bless  us !  a  thing  of  nought. 

Enter  Snug. 

Snug.  Masters,  the  duke  is  coming  from  the 
temple,  and  there  is  two  or  three  lords  and  ladies 
more  married :  if  oiu:  sport  had  gone  forward, 
we  had  all  been  made  men. 

Elu.  O  sweet  Bully  Bottom !  Thus  hath  he 
lost  sixpence  a-day  during  his  life ;  he  could  not 
have  'scaped  sixpence  a-day :  an  the  duke  had 
not  given  him  sixpence  a-day  for  playing  Pyra- 
mus, I  '11  be  hanged ;  he  would  have  deserved  it : 
sixpence  a-day,  in  Pyramus,  or  nothing. 

Enter  Bottom. 

Bot.  Where  are  these  lads?  where  are  thes^ 
hearts? 
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Qiun.  Bottom  \ — O  moit  coungeoui  da; !  O 
moBi  liappy  hour ! 

Bot.  Masters,  I  am  to  diicom-Be  wond«n:  but 
uli  me  not  what ;  for  if  I  tell  you,  I  am  no  true 
Atheniiin.  I  will  tell  you  everything,  right  as  it 
fell  out. 

Quia.  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

Bat.  Not  a  word  of  me.  All  that  I  will  tell 
you,  ii,  that  the  duke  hath  dined :  get  your  ap- 
pnrel  together ;  good  itriogi  to  your  beu^  new 


ribands  to  your  pumps;  meet  presently  at  the 
palace;  every  man  look  o'er  his  port;  for,  the 
short  and  the  long  is,  our  play  is  preferred.  In 
any  ca«e,  let  Thisby  have  clean  linen ;  and  let 
not  him  that  plays  the  lion,  pare  his  naili,  for 
they  ihaU  hang  out  for  the  lion's  claws.  And, 
most  dear  acton,  eat  no  onions,  nor  garlick,  for 
we  are  to  utter  sweet  breath ;  and  I  do  not  doubt 
but  to  hear  them  say,  it  is  a  sweet  comedy.  No 
words;  away;  go  away.  \_Exeunl. 


Scene   1. — The   lame.     An   Apartment   in   the 
Paiaee  ufTwtvn. 

Hip.  Ti»  itrange,  my  Theseus,  that  these  lovers 

apeak  of. 
Thee.  More  strange  than  true.     I  never  may 

believe 
Tliese  antique  fablea,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 
Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains. 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  tiiat  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact: 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold  ; 
That  is,  tlie  madman  :  the  lover,  all  as  frantick. 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt : 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Di>th  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 

And,  as  imagination  bodie*  forth 


The  forms  of  things  unknown,  tlie  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation,  and  a  name. 
Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination ; 
That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy. 
It  comprehends  some  bringerof  thatjoy ; 
Or,  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear. 
How  easy  is  a  bush  aiipposed  a  bear? 

Hip.  But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over, 
And  all  their  minds  transfigured  so  together. 
More  witnetseth  than  fancy's  images. 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy ; 
But,  howsoever,  strange  and  admirable. 


Eater  Ltsiindi 


Deuetbius,  Hekuia,  and 

HEI.ENA. 

I  tlie  lovers,  full  of  joy  und 


Thee.  Here  i 

Joy,  gentle  friends!  joy,  and  fresh  days  of  love, 
Accompany  your  hearts! 

Ly:  More  than  to  us 

Wait  on  your  royal  walks,  your  boaid,  your  bed ! 
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Thes.  Come  now;  what  masks,  what  dances 
shall  we  have, 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours, 
Between  our  after-supper  and  bed-time  ? 
Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth  ? 
What  revels  are  in  hand?     Is  there  no  play. 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour? 
Call  Philostrate. 

Philost,  Here,  mighty  Theseus. 

Thes.  Say,  what  abridgment  have  you  for  this 
evening  ? 
What  mask  ?  what  music  ?  How  shall  we  beguile 
The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight  ? 

Philost.There  is  a  brief  how  many  sports  are  rife ; 
Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see  first. 

[  Giving  a  paper, 

Lysander  reads. 

The  battle  with  the  Centaurs,  to  be  sung, 
By  an  Athenian  eunuch,  to  the  harp. 

Thes,  We  '11  none  of  that :  that  have  I  told  my 
love, 
In  glory  of  my  kinsman  Hercules. 

Lysander  reads. 

The  riot  of  the  tipsy  bacchanals, 
Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage. 

7'hes,  That  is  an  old  device ;  and  it  was  played 
When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. 

Lysander  reads. 

The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary. 

ITies,  That  is  some  satire,  keen  and  critical, 
Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. 

Lysander  reads. 

A  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramus, 
And  his  love  Thisbe:  very  tragical  mirth. 

Thes.  Merry  and  tragical?  tedious  and  brief? 
That  is,  hot  ice,  and  wondrous  strange  snow. 
How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord? 

Philost,  A  play  there  is,  my  lord,  some  ten 
w^ords  long ; 
Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play ; 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long ; 
Which  makes  it  tedious :  for  in  all  the  play 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted. 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is ; 
For  Pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himself. 
Which,  when  I  saw  rehearsed,  I  must  confess. 
Made  mine  eyes  water ;  but  more  merry  tears 
The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed. 

Thes.  What  are  they  that  do  play  it? 

Philost,   Hardhanded    men,    that    work    in 
Athens  here, 
Which  never  laboured  in  their  minds  till  now ; 


And  now  have  toiled  their  unbreathed  memones 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptiaL 

Tlies,  And  we  will  hear  it. 

Philost  No,  my  noble  lord. 

It  is  not  for  you :  I  have  heard  it  over, 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world. 
Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents, 
Extremely  stretched  and  conned  with  cruel  pain, 
To  do  you  service. 

Thes.  I  will  hear  that  play : 

For  never  anything  can  be  amiss, 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 
Go,  bring  them  in :  and  take  your  places,  ladies. 

[^Exit  Philostrate. 

Hip,  I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o'er- 
charged. 
And  duty  in  his  service  perishing. 

Thes,  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no  such 
thing. 

Hip.  He  says  they  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind. 

Thes.  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for 
nothing. 
Our  sport  shall  be,  to  take  what  they  mistake  : 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do. 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit. 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 
Where  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale, 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 
Throttle  their  practised  accent  in  their  fears, 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off. 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome.    Trust  me,  sweet, 
Out  of  this  silence  yet  I  picked  a  welcome ; 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearftd  duty 
I  read  as  much  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 
Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity, 
In  least,  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 

Enter  Philostrate. 

Philost,  So  please  your  grace,  the  prologue  is 

addrest. 
Thes,  Let  him  approach.  \^Flourish  of  trumpets. 

Enter  Prologue. 

Prologue. 
If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  will. 

That  you  should  think,  we  come  not  to  oflend, 
But  with  good  will.     To  shew  our  simple  skiUt 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
Consider  then,  we  come  but  in  despite. 

We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you, 
Our  true  intent  is.     All  for  your  delight, 

We  are  not  here.  That  you  should  here  repent  you, 
The  actors  are  at  hand ;  and,  by  their  show, 
You  shall  know  all  that  you  are  like  to  know. 

Thes,  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  ^^• 
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Lffs.  He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough  colt ; 
he  knows  not  the  stop.  A  good  moral,  my  lord : 
it  is  not  enough  to  speak,  hut  to  speak  true. 

Hip.  Indeed  he  hath  played  on  this  prologue 
like  a  chfld  on  a  recorder ;  a  sound,  hut  not  in 
government. 

The$.  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain ; 
nothing  impaired,  hut  all  disordered.  Who  is 
next? 

Enter  Ptramus  and  Thisbb,  Wall,  Moonshine, 
and  Lion,  om  in  dumb  show. 

Prologue. 
Gentles,  perchance,  you  wonder  at  this  show ; 

But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know ; 

This  beauteous  lady  Thisby  is,  certain ; 
This  man,  with  lime  and  roughcast,  doth  present 

Wall,— that  Tile  wall  which  did  these  lovers  sunder : 
And  through  wall's  chink,  poor  souls,  they  are  content 

To  whisper ;  at  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man,  with  lanthom,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn, 

Presenteth  moonshine :  for,  if  you  will  know. 
By  moonshine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Ninus'  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 
This  grisly  beast,  which  by  name  lion  hight. 
The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  by  night, 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affiight: 
And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall  { 

Which  lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain : 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall. 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby*  s  mantle  slain : 
Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade, 

He  bravely  broached  his  boiling  bloody  breast ; 
And,  Thisby,  tarrying  in  mulbeny  shade, 

His  dagger  drew,  and  died.     For  all  the  rest, 
Let  lion,  moonshine,  wall,  and  lovers  twain, 
At  large  discourse,  while  here  they  do  remain. 

[^Exeunt  Prologue,  Thisbe,  Lion,  and 
Moonshine. 

Thei,  I  wonder  if  the  Hon  he  to  speak. 
Dem,  No  wonder,  my  lord:  one  Hon  may, 
when  many  asses  do. 

Wall. 
la  this  same  interlude,  it  doth  befall, 
That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall : 
And  such  a  wall  as  I  would  have  you  think. 
That  had  in  it  a  crannied  hole,  or  chink. 
Through  which  the  lovers,  Pyramus  and  Thisby, 
Did  whisper  often  very  secretly. 
This  lime,  this  roughcast,  and  this  stone,  doth  shew 
That  I  am  that  same  wall ;  the  truth  is  so : 
And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister, 
Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whisper. 

The$.  Would  you  desire  Hme  and  hair  to  speak 
better? 

I>em,  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I 
heard  discourse,  my  lord. 

Tke9.  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall :  silence ! 


Enter  Pyramus. 

Pyramus. 

0  grim-looked  night  I    O  night  with  hue  so  black ! 

0  night,  which  ever  art,  when  day  is  not  I 
O  night,  O  night,  alack,  alack,  alack, 

1  fear  my  Thisby's  promise  is  forgot! 
And  thou,  O  wall,  O  sweet,  O  lovely  wall, 

That  stand'st  between  her  fiither's  ground  and  mine ; 
Thou  wall,  O  wall,  O  sweet  and  lovely  wall. 

Shew  me  thy  chink  to  blink  through  with  mine 

eyne.  [Wall  holds  up  hit  finger*. 

Thanks,  courteous  wall :  Jove  shield  thee  well  for  this  I 

But  what  see  I  ?     No  Thisby  do  I  see. 
O  wicked  wall,  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss ; 

Cursed  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving  me ! 

The$,  The  waU,  methinks,  being  sensible,  should 
curse  again. 

Bot.  No,  in  truth,  sir,  he  should  not.  "  De- 
ceiving me,"  is  Thisby's  cue:  she  is  to  enter 
now,  and  I  am  to  spy  her  through  the  waU. 
Tou  shaU  see, — ^it  will  faU  pat  as  I  told  you : — 
yonder  she  comes. 

Enter  Thisbb. 

Thisbb. 

0  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my  moans, 
For  parting  my  fair  Pjrramus  and  me: 

My  cherry  lips  have  often  kissed  thy  stones : 
Thy  stones,  with  Hme  and  hair,  knit  up  in  thee. 

Pyramus. 

1  see  a  voice ;  now  will  I  to  the  chink, 

To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  Ikoe. 

Thisby!" 

Thisbb. 

My  love  f  thou  art  my  love,  J  think. 

Pyramus. 
Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's  grace ; 
And  like  Linumder  am  I  trusty  still. 

Thisbb. 
And  I,  like  Helen,  tiU  the  fates  me  kill. 

Pyramus. 
Not  ShafSidus  to  Proems,  was  so  true. 

Thisbe. 
As  Shafidus  to  Proems,  I  to  you. 

Pyramus. 
O,  kiss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile  wall. 

Thisbe. 
I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at  alL 

Pyramus. 
Wilt  thou  at  Ninny's  tomb  meet  me  straightway  ? 

Thisbb. 
'Tide  life,  'tide  death,  I  come  without  delay. 

Wall. 
Thus  have  I,  wall,  my  part  discharged  so ; 
And,  being  done,  thus  wall  away  doth  go. 

[£rcMil  Wall»  Pyramus,  oMi  Thisbb. 
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Thet,  Now  ifl  the  mural  down  between  the  two 
neighbours. 

Dem,  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are  so 
wilful  to  hear  without  warning. 

Hip.  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever  I  heard. 

TTiet.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows  : 
and  the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend 
them. 

Hip.  It  must  be  your  imagination  then,  and  not 
theirs. 

Thes,  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them  than  they 
of  themselves,  they  may  pass  for  excellent  men. 
Here  come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  man  and  a  lion. 

Enter  Lion  and  Moonshine. 

Lion. 
You,  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear 

The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor, 
May  now,  perchance,  both  quake  and  tremble  here. 

When  lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 
Then  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
A  lion  fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam : 
For  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
Into  this  place,  't  were  pity  on  my  life. 

Thea.  A  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  con- 
science. 

Dem.  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord,  that 
e*er  I  saw. 

Lyt,  This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 

TheM,  True ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 

Dem.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  for  his  valour  cannot 
carry  his  discretion ;  and  the  fox  carries  tlie  goose. 

Thes.  His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry 
his  valour ;  for  the  goose  carries  not  the  fox.  It 
is  well:  leave  it  to  his  discretion,  aud  let  us 
listen  to  the  moon. 

Moonshine. 
This  lanthom  doth  the  horned  moon  present ; 

Dem.  He  should  have  worn  the  horns  on  his 
head. 

ITies.  He  is  no  crescent,  and  his  horns  are 
invisible  within  the  circumference. 

Moonshine. 
This  lanthom  doth  the  horned  moon  present ; 
Myself  the  man  i'  th'  moon  do  seem  to  be. 

Thes,  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest : 
the  man  should  be  put  into  the  lanthom,  how  is 
it  else  the  man  i*  the  moon  ? 

Dem.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle : 
for  you  see  it  is  already  in  snuff. 

Hip.  1  am  weary  of  this  moon:  would  he 
would  change ! 

7%f  #.  It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  discretion , 
that  he  is  in  the  wane :  but  yet,  in  courtesy,  in 
all  reason,  we  must  stay  the  time. 

Lyt.  Proceed,  moon. 


Moonshine. 
All  that  I  have  to  say  is,  to  tell  you  that  the  lan- 
thom is  the  moon ;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon ;  this 
thombush,  my  thombush ;  and  this  dog,  my  dog. 

Dem.  Why  all  these  should  be  in  the  lanthom ; 

for  they  are  in  the  moon.     But  silence;  here 

comes  Thisbe. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

Thisbe. 
This  is  old  Ninny's  tomb :    Where  is  my  love  f 

Lion. 
Oh—  [The  Lion  roara. — Thisbe  rBnw  q^- 

Dem.  Well  roared,  lion. 
Thea.  Well  run,  Thisbe. 
Hip.  Well  shone,   moon.     Truly,  the  mocm 
shines  with  a  good  grace. 
Thea.  Well  moused,  lion. 

[The  Lion  tears  Thisbe' s  mantU,  amd  exit. 
Dem.  And  then  came  Pyramus. 
Lya.  And  so  the  lion  vanished. 

Enter  Pyramus. 
Ptramus. 
Sweet  moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  sunny  beams ; 

I  thank  thee,  moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright : 
For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  streams, 
I  trust  to  taste  of  truest  Thishy's  sight 
But  stay ; — O  spite ! 
But  mark ; — Poor  knight, 
What  dreadful  dole  is  here ! 
Eyes,  do  you  see  ! 
How  can  it  be  1 
O  dainty  duck!    Odear! 
Thy  mantle  good, 
What,  stained  with  blood  ? 
Approach,  ye  furies  fell ! 
O  fates !  come,  come ; 
Cut  thread  and  thrum ; 
Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell ! 

Thea.  This  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear 
firiend,  would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad. 
Hip.  Beshrew  my  heart,  but  1  pity  the  man. 

Pyramus. 
O,  wherefore,  nature,  didst  thou  lions  frame  ? 

Since  lion  vile  hath  here  defloured  my  dear : 
Which  is — ^no,  no — which  was  the  fairest  dame, 

That  lived,  that  loved,  that  liked,  that  looked  with  cheer. 
Come,  tears,  confound ; 
Out,  sword,  and  wound 
The  pap  of  Pyramus : 
Ay,  that  left  pap, 
Where  heart  doth  hop : 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus. 
Now  am  I  dead. 
Now  am  I  fled ; 
My  soul  is  in  the  sky  : 
Tongue,  lose  thy  light! 
Moon,  take  thy  flight ! 
Now  die';  die,  die,  die,  die  !  [Diea. 

[Exit  Moonshine. 
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ACT  V. 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S   DREAM. 


8CB1IE    II. 


Dem.  No  die  but  an  ace  for  him ;  for  he  is 
but  one. 

Lys.  Less  than  an  ace,  man ;  for  he  is  dead ; 
he  is  nothing. 

Thet,  With  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  he  might 
yet  recover,  and  prove  an  ass. 

Hip.  How  chance  moonshine  is  gone  before 
Thisbe  comes  back  and  finds  her  lover  ? 

l^kes.  She  will  find  him  by  starlight.  Here 
she  comes ;  and  her  passion  ends  the  play. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

^Hip.  Methinks  she  should  not  use  a  long  one, 
for  such  a  Pyramus :  I  hope  she  will  be  brief. 

Dem.  A  mote  will  turn  the  balance,  which 
Pyramus,  which  Thisbe,  is  the  better. 

Lya.  She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those 
sweet  eyes. 

Dem,  And  thus  she  moans,  videlicet. 

Thisbe. 

Asleep,  my  love  ? 

What,  dead,  my  dove  ? 
O  Pjrramus,  arise, 

Speak,  speak.     Quite  dumb  ? 

Dead,  dead  ?     A  tomb 
Must  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 

These  lily  lips. 

This  cherry  nose, 
These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks, 

Are  gone,  are  gone  : 

Lovers,  make  moan ! 
His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks. 

O  sisters  three, 

Come,  come  to  me. 
With  hands  as  pale  as  milk ; 

Lay  them  in  gore, 

Since  you  have  shore 
With  shears  his  thread  of  silk. 

Tongue,  not  a  word : — 

Come,  trusty  sword ; 
Come,  blade,  my  breast  imbrue; 

And  farewell,  friends ; — 

Thus  Thisby  ends  :— 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu  I  [Z>t>#. 

Thee.  Moonshine  and  lion  are  left  to  bury  the 
dead. 

Dem.  Ay,  and  wall  too. 

Bot.  No,  I  assure  you ;  the  wall  is  down  that 
parted  their  fathers.  Will  it  please  you  to  see 
the  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  Bergomask  dance  be- 
tween two  of  our  company. 

Thet.  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you ;  for  your  play 
needs  no  excuse.  Never  excuse ;  for  when  the 
players  are  all  dead,  there  need  none  to  be 
blamed.  Marry,  if  he  that  writ  it  had  played 
Pyramus,  and  hanged  himself  in  Thisbe 's  garter, 
it  would  have  been  a  fine  trj^edy :  and  so  it  is, 


truly ;  and  very  notably  discharged.    But  come, 
your  Bergomask :  let  your  epilogue  alone. 

[Here  a  dance  of  Clowns. 
The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve : 
Lovers  to  bed ;  't  is  almost  fairy  time. 
I  fear  we  shall  outsleep  the  coming  mom. 
As  much  as  we  thb  night  have  overwatched. 
This  palpable-gross  play  hath  well  beguiled 
The  heavy  gait  of  night. — Sweet  friends,  to  bed. 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity. 
In  nightly  revels,  and  new  jollity.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. 

Enter  Puck. 

Puck.  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon ; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores, 

All  with  weary  task  fordone. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow. 

Whilst  the  scritch-owl,  scritching  loud. 
Puts  the  wretch,  that  lies  in  woe. 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide. 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite. 

In  the  churchway  paths  to  glide : 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team, 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream, 
Now  are  {roUc :  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallowed  house : 
I  am  sent  with  broom  before. 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 

Enter  Oberon  and  Titania,  with  their  Train. 

Obe.  Through  this  house  give  glimmering  light. 
By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire : 
Every  elf  and  fairy  sprite 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier ; 
And  this  ditty,  after  me, 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 
Tita.  Tint  rehearse  this  song  by  rote : 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note, 
Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace. 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

SONG,    AND    DANCE. 

Obe.  Now,  until  the  break  of  day. 

Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray ; 
To  the  best  bridebed  will  we. 
Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be ; 
And  the  issue  there  create 
Ever  shall  be  fortunate ; 
So  shall  all  the  couples  three 
Ever  true  in  loving  be : 
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And  the  blots  of  nacure's  hand 
Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand; 
Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar, 
Nor  mark  pTodigious,  such  as  are 
Despised  in  nativity, 
Shall  upon  their  children  be.^ — 
With  this  field-dew  consecrate. 
Every  fairy  lake  his  gait ; 
And  each  aeveral  chamher  bless, 
Through  this  palace  with  aweet  peace : 
E'er  shall  it  in  safety  reet. 
And  the  owner  of  it  bleat. 
Trip  away  i 
Make  no  stay : 
Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 
[Exeunt  Obekon,  Titania,  orij  Train. 


Pack.  If  we  shadows  have  offended, 

Think  but  this  (and  aU  is  mended). 

That  you  have  but  slumbered  here, 

While  these  idrions  did  appear. 

And  this  weak  and  idle  theme. 

No  more  yielding  but  a  dream. 

Gentles,  do  not  reprehend ; 

If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend. 

And,  as  1  'm  an  honest  Puck, 

If  we  have  unearned  luck 

Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue. 

We  will  make  amends  ere  long; 

Else  the  Puck  a  liar  call.  ' 

So,  goodnight  unto  you  all. 

Give  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  friendi, 

And  Robin  shall  restore  amends.  [Eiil, 


s; 


li^.Q'X^^ . 


**  A*»k§i9  mJiM,  /  ma^  diapot*  of  her : 
Wkich  thall  be  either  to  thie  genUemany 
Or  to  her  death  ;  according  to  oar  law.'* 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 
By  a  law  of  Solon,  parenta  had  an  absolute  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  children.    It  suited  the  poot'a  purpose 
to  suppose  that  the  Athenians  had  it  before. 

"  Tour  eyee  art  lode-»tar$.** — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

This  was  a  compliment  not  unfirequent  among  the  old 
poets.  The  lode-«tar  is  the  leading  or  guiding  star ;  that  is, 
the  pole-star.  The  magnet  is  for  the  same  reason  called  the 
lode-stone,  either  because  it  lea&  iron,  or  because  it  guides 
thp  sailor.  Milton  has  the  same  thought  in  "  L'Allxobo  :" — 

"  Towen  and  battlements  it  sees, 
Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees ; 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 
The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes." 

"  Before  the  time  I  did  Lgsander  $ee, 
Seemed  Athene  like  a  paradiee  to  me : 
0  then,  what  gracee  in  mg  love  do  dwells 
That  he  hath  turned  a  heaven  unto  a  hell !  " 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Perhaps  every  reader  may  not  discover  the  propriety  of 
these  lines.  Bermia  is  wUllng  to  comfort  Helena,  and  to 
SToid  all  appearance  of  triumph  over  her.  She,  therefore, 
bids  her  not  to  consider  the  power  of  pleasing  as  an  advan- 
tage to  be  much  envied  or  much  desired;  since  Hermia, 
whom  she  considers  as  possessing  it  in  the  supreme  degree, 
has  found  no  other  effect  of  it  than  the  loss  of  happiness. — 

JOBXSOW. 

"  A  verg  good  piece  of  work,  I  aeeure  gou,  and  a  nterrg." 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

This  is  said  in  ridicule  of  the  ancient  Moralities  and 
Interludes.  Skelton's  "  Magvificxvcs  "  is  called  "  a  goodly 
interlade,  and  a  merry." 

"  Ton  ihail  plag  Uina  maek,  and  gou  mag  tpeak  ae  email 
et  gou  w»//."— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

This  passage  shews  how  the  want  of  women  on  the  old 
stsge  was  supplied.  If  they  had  not  a  young  man  who 
could  perform  the  part  with  a  face  that  might  pass  for 
feminine,  the  character  was  acted  in  a  mask;  which  was  at 
that  time  a  part  of  a  lady's  dress  so  much  in  use,  that  it  did 
not  give  any  unusual  appearance  to  the  scene ;  and  he  that 
could  modulate  his  voice  in  a  female  tone  might  play  the 
woman  very  successftiUy.  Some  of  the  catastrophes  of  the 
old  comedies,  which  make  lovers  marry  the  wrong  women, 
are,  by  recollection  of  the  common  use  of  masks,  brought 
nearer  to  probability.  Prynne,  in  his  "  Histriom astix," 
exclaims  with  great  vehemence  through  several  pages,  be- 
caose  a  woman  acted  a  piart  in  a  play  at  BlaeklMars,  in  the 
year  1628. 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  propertiet.*' 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

PropertiM  are  whatever  articles  are  wanted  in  a  play  for 
the  acton,  dresses  and  scenes  excepted.  The  person  who 
delivers  them  out  is  called  the  property-man. 


"  And  I  eerve  thefairg  gueent 
To  dew  her  orbe  upon  the  green.** — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

The  orbs  here  mentioned  are  the  circles  supposed  to  be 
made  by  the  fairies  upon  the  ground.    Drayton  says : — 

"  They  in  their  courses  make  that  round, 
In  meadows  and  in  marshes  found. 
Of  them  so  called  the  £airy  ground." 

"  The  cowelipe  tall  her  peneionere  be.**— Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

That  is,  her  guards.  The  golden-coated  cowslips  are 
selected  as  pensioners  to  the  fiury  queen,  the  dress  of  the 
band  of  gentlemen-pensioners  being  very  splendid  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  the  tallest  and  handsomest 
men  being  generally  chosen  for  the  office.  These  glittering 
attendants  on  royalty  are  alluded  to  by  Dame  Quickly,  in 
the  "  Mxxxt  Wivxs  or  Wzvdboe." 

"  Either  I  mietake  gour  ehape  and  making  ^ite. 
Or  else  gou  are  that  ahrewd  and  knavieh  eprite. 
Called  Bobin  Qoo^fellow."— Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

The  account  given  of  this  "knavish  sprite,"  in  these 
lines,  corresponds  with  what  is  said  of  him  in  Harsenef  s 
"  Declaration,"  1603 :— "  And  if  that  the  bowl  of  curds  and 
cream  were  not  duly  set  out  for  Robin  Ooodfellow,  the  friar, 
and  Sisse  the  dairymaid,  why  then  either  the  pottage  was 
burnt  next  day  in  the  pot,  or  the  cheeses  would  not  curdle, 
or  the  butter  would  not  come,  or  the  ale  in  the  vat  never 
would  have  good  head."  Scot  also  speaks  of  him,  in  his 
"  DiscovxBY  OF  WiTCHCXAFT :"— "  Your  grandams'  maids 
were  wont  to  set  a  bowl  of  milk  for  him,  for  his  pains  in 
grinding  of  malt  and  mustard,  and  sweeping  the  house  at 
midnight  This  white  bread,  and  bread  and  milk,  was  his 
standing  fee." 

In  his  "Ntmphtdia"  (1619),  Drayton  thus  speaks  of 
Puck,  "the  merry  wanderer  of  the  night  :"— 

"  This  Puck  seems  but  a  dreaming  dolt ; 
Still  walking  like  a  ragged  colt. 
And  oft  out  of  a  bush  doth  bolt. 

Of  purpose  to  deceive  us ; 
And  leading  us,  makes  us  to  stray 
Long  winter  nights,  out  of  the  way, 
And  when  we  stick  in  mire  and  clay, 
He  doth  with  laughter  leave  us." 

"  The  nine-men'e  morri*  UfUled  up  with  mud.** 

Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

"  Nine-men's  morris  "*  is  a  game  played  by  the  shepherds, 
&c.,  in  the  midland  coimties.  A  figure  Is  made  on  the 
ground,  by  cutting  out  the  turf;  and  two  persons  take  each 
nine  stones,  which  they  place  by  turns  in  the  angles,  and 
afterwards  move  alternately,  as  at  chess  or  draughts.  He 
who  can  place  three  in  a  straight  line,  may  then  take  off  any 
one  of  his  adversary's,  where  he  pleases,  till  one,  having  lost 
all  his  men,  loses  the  game.— Alchoenx. 

The  foregoing  explanation  is  probably  the  true  one. 
Some,  however,  have  thought  that  the  "  nine-men's  morris" 
here  means  the  ground  marked  out  for  a  morris-dance  per- 
formed by  nine  persons. — Malonb, 
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NOTES. 


"  Th^  seasons  alter :  hoary-headed  frost* 
Fall  in  the  freth  lap  oj  the  crimson  rose." 

Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

This  passage  is  thought  to  refer  particularly  to  the  year 
1595.  lu  Churchyard's  poem  of  "  Chariti£,"  published  in 
that  year,  the  unseasonable  weather  is  thus  described : — 

"  A  colder  time  in  world  was  never  seen : 
The  skies  do  lower,  the  sun  and  moon  wax  dim ; 
Summer  scarce  known  but  that  the  leaves  are  green. 
The  winter's  waste  dnvea  water  o'er  the  brim ; 
Upon  the  land  great  floats  of  wood  may  swim, 
Nature  thinks  scorn  to  do  her  duty  right. 
Because  we  have  displeased  the  Lord  of  Light." 

It  appears,  from  contemporary  authorities,  that  1593  and 
1504  had  also  been  remarkable  for  disastrous  seasons. 

"  Cupid  all  armed:  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  thronid  by  the  west" 

Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

The  "  fair  vestal "  alluded  to  was  doubtless  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Similar  compliments  were  not  uncommon.  In  "  Tan- 
CRED  AND  Gismunda"  (1592),  we  find, 

"There  lives  a  virgin,  one  without  compare. 
Who  of  all  graces  hath  her  heavenly  share : 
In  whose  renown,  and  for  whose  happy  days, 
Let  us  record  this  paean  of  her  praise." 

"  Lwe  takAs  the  meaning,  in  lore's  conference." 

Act  II.,  Scene  3. 
That  is,  in  the  conversation  of  those  who  are  assured  of 
each  other's  kindness,  not  suspicion,  but  love  takes  the 
meaning.  No  malevolent  interpretation  is  to  be  made,  but 
all  is  to  be  received  in  the  sense  which  love  can  find,  and 
which  love  can  dictate. — Johnson. 


"A  lion  among  ladies  is  a  most  dreadful  thing." 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 
There  is  an  odd  coincidence  between  this  passage  and  a 
real  occurrence  at  the  Scottish  court  in  1594.  Prince  Henry, 
the  eldest  son  of  James  the  First,  was  christened  in  August 
in  that  year.  While  the  king  and  queen  were  at  dinner,  a 
triumphal  chariot,  with  several  allegorical  personages  on  it, 
was  drawn  in  "by  a  black-moore.  This  chariot  should 
hare  been  drawne  in  by  a  lyon,  but  because  his  presence 
might  have  brought  some  fear  to  the  nearest,  or  that  the 
tight  of  the  lighted  torches  might  have  commoved  his  tame- 
ness,  it  was  thought  meete  that  the  Moore  should  supply 
that  Toome." 

"  The  plain-eong  citekoo  gra^.-^Kd  III.,  Scene  1. 

The  cuckoo,  having  no  variety  of  strains,  is  said  to  sing 
in  plain-aong;  by  which  expression  the  uniform  modulation 
or  simplicity  of  the  chant  was  anciently  distingiushed,  in 
oppotition  to  prick-song,  or  variegated  music  sung  by  note. 

"  So  with  two  seeming  bodies,  bui  one  heart  : 
Two  of  the  first,  like  coaU  in  heraldry. 
Due  hut  to  MM,  and  crownSd  with  one  eresl." 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 
No  latisfactorr  explanation  of  this  obscure  passage  has 
yet  been  giren.  Mr.  Douce's  solution  of  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
best:—"  Helen  says,  '  we  had  two  seeming  bodies,  but  only 
one  heart'  She  then  exemplifies  the  position  by  «  simile,— 
'  we  had  two  of  the  first  {i.  e.  bodies),  like  the  double  coats 
in  heraldry  that  belong  to  man  and  wife,  as  one  person,  but 
which,  like  one  single  heart,  have  but  one  crest.' 


f  fi 


*'  You  minimus,  of  kindiHng  knot-grass  made." 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 
Knot-grass  was  anciently  supposed  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  an  animal  or  child. 


"  Damned  spirits  all. 

That  in  erossways  and  floods  have  burial." 

Act  IIL,  Scene  2. 

Meaning,  the  ghosts  of  self-murderers,  who  are  buried  in 
cross-roads;  and  of  those  who,  being  drowned,  were  con- 
demned (according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients)  to  wander 
for  a  hundred  years,  as  the  rites  of  sepulture  had  never  been 
bestowed  on  their  bodies. 

"  /  with  the  mominsfs  love  have  oft  made  sport." 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

This  is  probably  an  allusion  to  Cephalus,  the  mighty 
hunter,  and  paramour  of  Aurora. 


**So  dtith  Ihe  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entwist;  the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

The  term  woodbine  is  here  used  to  signify  the  plant,  and 
honeysuckle,  the  fiowcr.  In  the  "Fatal  Union"  (1&401, 
there  is  a  similar  use  of  the  words : — 

"  As  fit  a  gift 

As  this  were  for  a  lord — a  honeysuckle, 
The  amorous  woodbine's  offspring." 

The  ivy  is  called  "  female,**  because  it  always  requim 
some  support,  which  is  poetically  called  its  husband.  Mil- 
ton says, — 

"  Led  the  vine 

To  wed  her  elm :  she  spoused,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms." 

"  Dian's  bud  o^er  Cupids  flowar 
Hath  such  force  and  blesskl  power.** 

Act  IV„  Scene  1. 

Dian's  bud  is  the  bud  of  the  agnus  eastus,  or  chaste  tree. 
In  "MACxn's  Herbal,"  by  Lynacre,  it  is  said,  "  the  vtitae 
of  this  hearbe  is,  that  it  will  keep  man  and  woman  chaste.' 
Cupid's  fiower  is  that  on  which  "the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell," 
the  viola  tricolor,  love-in-idleness,  or  heart'!s-ease. 

« 

"  Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad. 
Trip  we  after  the  nighfs  shade.*'— Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

Sad  here  signifies  grave,  sober;  and  Is  opposed  to  the 
dances  and  revels,  which  were  now  ended  at  the  singing  of 
the  morning  lark. — A  statute  of  Henry  VII.  directs  eertsia 
offences,  committed  in  the  king's  palace,  to  be  tried  by 
twelve  sad  men  of  the  household. 

"  Oo  one  of  you  find  out  the  forester  : 
For  now  our  observation  is  performed." — Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

The  " observation"  here  spoken  of  is  that  allnded  to  by 
Lysander  in  the  first  Act : — 

"  Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  to  a  mom  of  May." 

Stubbs,  in  his  "Amatomib  of  Abuses"  (1585),  thus 
speaks  of  the  general  spirit  of  revelry  which  Ml  this  season 
took  possession  of  the  community : — 

"  Against  May,  Whitsunday,  or  some  other  time  of  the 
year,  every  parish,  town,  and  village,  assemble  themselvei 
together,  both  men,  women,  and  children,  old  and  young, 
even  all  indifferently;  and  either  going  all  tegether,  or 
dividing  themselves  into  companies,  they  go  some  to  the 
woods  and  groves,  some  to  the  hills  and  mountaiaa,  some  to 
one  place,  some  to  another,  where  they  spend  all  the  night 
in  pleasant  pastimes,  and  in  the  morning  they  return,  brii^ 
ing  with  them  birch-boughs  and  branches  of  trees,  to  deck 
their  assemblies  withal." 

Marvellous  as  it  may  seem,  all  this  Innocent  hilarity  ap- 
pears to  be  so  much  heathenism  to  the  puxitanic  qurit  of 
Goodman  Stubbs. 
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Chaucer,  in  his  "  KMioHT'BTALs"(Arom  which  Shakapere 
is  supposed  to  hare  deriTed  his  Theseus  and  Hippolyta)  has 
some  beautiAiI  lines  in  reference  to  the  rites  of  May  :•— 

"Thus  pasaeth  yere  by  yere,  and  day  by  day, 
Tiil  it  fell  ones,  in  a  mome  of  May, 
That  Emelie,  that  fayrer  was  to  sene 
Than  is  the  lilie  upon  his  stalke  grene, 
And  fresher  than  the  May  witli  floures  newe 
(For  with  the  rose  colour  strof  hire  hewe ; 
I  wot  which  was  the  finer  of  hem  two), 
Ere  it  was  day,  as  she  was  wont  to  do, 
She  was  arisen,  and  all  redy  dight. 
For  May  wol  have  no  slogardie  a-night 
Tlje  seson  pricketh  every  gentU  herte. 
And  maketh  him  out  of  his  slepe  to  starte, 
And  sayth,  *  Arise,  and  do  thine  observance.' " 


"  Jnd  what  poor  duty  eonnot  do^ 
Noblt  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit." 

Act  v.,  Scene  I. 

That  is,  what  dutiftilness  tries  to  perform  without  ability, 
regardful  generosity  receives  with  complacency ;  estimating 
it  not  by  the  actual  merit  of  the  performance,  but  by  what  it 
might  have  been,  had  the  abilities  of  the  performers  been 
equal  to  their  seal. 

"  Will  it  pleaee  you  to  tee  the  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  Bergo- 
matkdmneet" — Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

TUs  is  said  to  be  a  dance  after  the  manner  of  the  pea- 
sants of  Bergomasco,  a  province  in  the  state  of  Venice,  who 
are  ridiculed  as  being  more  clownish  in  thebr  manners  and 
dialect  than  any  other  people  of  Italy. 

"  /  am  sent  with  broom  bi^fore, 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door." 

Act  v.,  Scene  S. 

Cleanliness  was  always  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  invite 
the  residence  and  favour  of  the  fairies.    Drayton  says, — 

'*  These  make  our  girls  (heir  sluttery  rue. 
By  pinching  them  both  black  and  blue ; 
And  put  a  penny  in  their  shoe, 
The  house  for  cleanly  sweeping." 

"  To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door"  is  a  common  ex- 
pression for  to  sweep  the  dust  from  behind  the  door ;  a 
necessary  monition  in  large  old  houses ;  where  the  doors  of 
halls  and  galleries  are  thrown  backward  and  seldom  shut.— 

SlXGEB.. 

"  NoWt  until  the  break  of  dag. 
Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 
To  the  best  bridebed  wilt  ve, 
Which  by  us  shaU  blessid  »e."— Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

The  ceremony  of  blessing  the  bed  was  in  old  times  used 
at  all  marriages.  Sometimes,  during  the  benediction,  the 
married  couple  only  sat  on  the  bed.  It  is  recorded  that  in 
France,  on  firequent  occasions,  the  priest  was  improperly 
detained  till  midnight,  whilst  the  wedding  guesU  rioted  in 
the  luxuries  of  the  table,  and  made  use  of  language  that 
was  extremely  offensive  to  the  clergy,  and  injurious  to  the 
salvation  of  the  parties.  It  was,  therefore,  ordained,  in  the 
year  1577,  that  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  nuptial  bed 
should  for  the  future  be  performed  in  the  day-time,  or  at 
least  before  supper,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and  of  their  nearest  relations  only. 


The  '*  MiDsuKM BK  Kioht's  Daxam  "  is,  I  believe,  alto- 
gether original,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  conceptions  that 
ever  visited  the  mind  of  a  poet— the  fairy  machinery.  A  few 
before  Bhakspere  had  dealt  in  a  vulgar  and  clumsy  manner 
with  popular  superstitions;   but  the  sportive,  beneficent. 


invisible  population  of  the  air  and  earth,  long  since  esta- 
blished in  the  creed  of  childhood,  and  of  those  simple  as 
children,  had  never  for  a  moment  been  blended  with 
"human  mortals"  amoog  the  personages  of  the  drama.— 

H  ALLAH. 


In  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  there  flows  a 
luxuriant  vein  of  the  boldest  and  most  fantastical  invention ; 
— the  moat  extraordinary  combination  of  the  most  dissimilar 
ingredients,  seems  to  have  arisen  without  effort  by  some 
ingenious  and  lucky  accident;  and  the  colours  are  of  such 
clear  transparency,  that  we  think  that  the  whole  of  the 
variegated  fabric  may  be  blown  away  with  a  breath.  The 
fairy  world  here  described  resembles  those  elegant  pieces 
of  arabesque,  where  little  genii,  with  butterfly  wings,  rise 
half-embodied  above  the  flower-cups.  Twilight,  moonshine, 
dew,  and  spring-perfiimes,  are  the  element  of  those  tender 
spirits ;  they  assist  Nature  in  embroidering  her  carpet  with 
green  leaves,  many-coloured  flowers,  and  dazsliug  insects : 
in  the  human  world,  they  merely  sport  in  a  childish  and 
wayward  manner  with  their  beneficent  or  noxious  influences. 
Their  most  violent  rage  dissolves  in  good-natured  raillery ; 
their  passions,  stripped  of  all  earthly  matter,  are  merely  an 
ideal  dream.  To  correspond  with  this,  the  loves  of  mortals 
are  painted  as  a  poetical  enchantment,  which,  by  a  contrary 
enchantment,  may  be  immediately  suspended,  and  then 
renewed  again. 

The  different  parts  of  the  plot;  the  wedding  of  Theseus, 
the  disagreement  of  Oberon  and  Tiunia,  the  flight  of  the 
two  pair  of  lovers,  and  the  theatrical  operations  of  the 
mechanics,  axe  so  lightly  and  happily  interwoven,  that  they 
seem  necessary  to  each  other  for  the  formation  of  a  whole. 
Oberon  is  desirous  of  relieving  the  lovers  from  their  per- 
plexities, and  greatly  adds  to  them  through  the  misappre- 
hension of  his  servant,  till  he  at  last  comes  to  the  aid  of 
their  fruitless  amorous  pain,  their  inconstancy  and  jealousy, 
and  restores  fidelity  to  iu  old  rights. 

The  extremes  of  fanciiVil  and  vulgar  are  united  when  the 
enchanted  Titania  awakes  and  falls  In  love  with  a  coarse 
mechanic  with  an  ass's  head,  who  represents,  or  rather  dis- 
figures, the  part  of  a  tragical  lover.  The  droll  wonder  of 
the  transmutation  of  Bottom  is  merely  the  translation  of  a 
meUphor  in  its  literal  sense ;  but,  in  his  behaviour  during 
the  tender  homage  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  we  have  a  most 
amusing  proof  how  much  the  consciousness  of  such  a  head- 
dress heightens  the  efitsct  of  his  usual  folly. 

Theseus  and  Hippolyta  are,  as  it  were,  a  splendid  frame 
for  the  picture;  they  take  no  part  in  the  acting,  but  appear 
with  a  stately  pomp.  The  discourse  of  the  hero  and  his 
Amason,  as  they  course  through  the  forest  with  their  noisy 
hunting  train,  works  upon  the  imagination  like  the  fresh 
breath  of  morning,  before  which  the  shapes  of  night  dis- 
appear.— SCHLCOBL. 

In  "  Thb  HAirDEyrLL  of  Pleasakt  Delitbs"  (15M), 
by  Clement  Robinson,  there  is  a  dolefUl  tale  of  "  Ftbamus 
AKO  Thisbe,"  well  meriting  the  epithet  of  "very  tragical 
mirth,"  although  apparently  written  in  serious  sadness.  It 
was  possibly  the  inomediate  suggester  of  Shakspere's  bur- 
lesque : — 


II 


A  New  Sonvbt  o»  Ptbamus  akd  Ti^xsbb. 


i< 


You  dames  (I  say)  that  climb  the  mount 

Of  Helicon, 
Come  on  with  me,  and  give  account 

What  hath  been  done : 
Come  tell  the  chance,  ye  Muses  all, 

And  doleful  news, 
Which  on  these  lovers  did  befiUl, 

Which  I  accuse. — 
In  Babylon,  not  long  agone, 

A  noble  prince  did  dwell. 
Whose  daughter  bright  dimmed  each  one's  sight, 

So  far  she  did  excel. 
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NOTES. 


Another  Lord  of  high  renown, 

Who  had  a  son ; 
And  dwelling  there  within  the  town, 

Great  love  begun : 
Pyraxnus,  this  noble  knight 

(I  tell  you  true). 
Who  with  the  love  of  Thisbe  bright, 

Did  cares  renew. 
It  came  to  pass  their  secret  was 

Beknown  unto  them  both ; 
And  then  in  mind  they  place  do  find 

Where  they  their  love  unclothe. 

This  love  they  use  long  tract  of  time ; 

TUl  it  befel. 
At  last,  they  promised  to  meet  at  prime, 

By  Ninus'  well ; 
Where  they  might  lovingly  embrace 

In  love's  delight  : 
That  he  might  see  his  Thisbe's  face, 

And  she  his  sight. 
In  joyAil  case  she  approached  the  place 

Where  she  her  Pyramus 
Had  thought  to  viewed ;  but  was  renewed 

To  them  most  dolorous. 

Thus,  while  she  stays  for  Pyramus, 

There  did  proceed 
Out  of  the  wood  a  lion  fierce, 

Made  Thisbe  dreed : 
And,  as  in  haste  she  fled  away, 

Her  mantle  fine 
The  lion  tare,  instead  of  prey ; 

Till  that  the  Ume 
That  Pyramus  proceeded  thus, 

And  see  how  lion  tare 
The  mantle  this  of  Thisbe  his, 

He  desperately  doth  fare. 

For  why  ?  he  thought  the  lion  had 

Fair  Thisbe  slain : 
And  then  the  beast,  with  his  bright  blade. 

He  slew  certaine. 
Then  made  he  moan,  and  said  '  Alas ! 

O  wretched  wight  1 
Now  art  thou  in  wofiU  case 

For  Thisbe  bright. 
O  gods  above !  my  faithfUl  love 

Shall  never  fail  this  need ; 
For  this  my  breath,  by  fatal  death. 

Shall  weave  Atropos  threed.' 

Then  firom  his  sheath  he  drew  his  blade, 

And  to  his  heart 
He  thrust  the  point,  and  life  did  wade. 

With  painfU  smart. 
Then  Thisbe  she  f^om  cabin  came, 

With  pleasure  great : 
And  to  the  Well  apace  she  ran, 

There  for  to  treat. 
And  to  discuss  to  Pyramus, 

Of  all  her  former  fears ; 
And  when  slain  she  found  him,  truly, 

She  shed  forth  bitter  tears. 

When  sorrow  great  that  she  had  made, 

She  took  in  hand 
The  bloody  knife,  to  end  her  life 

By  fatal  hand. — 


You  ladies  all,  peruse  and  see 

The  faithfUness, 
How  these  two  lovers  did  agree 

To  die  in  distress. 
You  Muses  wail,  and  do  not  fail. 

But  still  do  you  lament 
These  lovers  twain,  who  with  such  pain 

Did  die  so  well  content  !** 


Manifold  are  the  opinions  that  have  been  advanced  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  fairy  mythology  of  our  ancestors. 
The  superstitions  of  the  East  and  of  the  North,  and  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome,  have  been  resorted  to  in  search  of  a 
clue  which  would  lead  to  a  consistent  history  of  its  rise 
and  growth. 

It  appears  safe  to  assume  that  the  oriental  genii  ia 
general,  and  the  Dews  and  Peries  of  Persia  in  particular, 
are  the  remote  prototypes  of  modem  fairies.  The  doctrine 
of  the  existence  of  this  pectiliar  race  of  spirits  was  Imported 
into  the  north  of  Europe  by  the  Scythians,  and  it  fomis  a 
leading  feature  in  the  mythology  of  the  Celts.  Hence  was 
derived  the  popular  fairy  system  of  our  own  country,  which 
our  ancestors  modified  by  the  mythology  of  the  classics. 

The  Peries  and  Dews  of  the  orientals  were  paralleled  by 
the  Scandinavian  division  of  their  genii,  or  dbninutire  super- 
natural beings  (with  which  their  imaginations  so  thickly 
peopled  the  earth),  into  bright  or  beneficent  elves,  and  black 
or  malignant  dwarfs ;  the  former  beautiful,  the  latter  hideous 
in  their  aspect.  A  similar  division  of  the  tairy  tribe  of  this 
country  was  long  made ;  but,  by  almost  imperceptible  de- 
grees, the  qualities  of  both  species  were  ascribed  to  fiuries 
generally.  They  were  deemed  intermediate  between  man- 
kind and  spirits;  but  still,  as  they  partook  decidedly  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  they  were,  like  all  other  spirits,  under  the 
influence  of  the  devil : — ^but  their  actions  were  more  mis- 
chievous than  demoniacal ;  more  perplexing  than  matSdons ; 
more  firolictome  than  seriously  injurious 

An  air  of  peculiar  lightness  distinguishes  the  poef  s  treat- 
ment of  this  extremely  fkncifbl  subject,  ftom  hit  subsequent 
and  bolder  flights  into  the  regions  of  the  spiritual  world. 
He  rejected  from  the  drama  on  which  he  engrafted  it,  every- 
thing calculated  to  detract  from  its  playfiilness,  or  to  en- 
cumber it  with  seriousness ;  and,  giving  the  rein  to  the 
brilliancy  of  youthful  imagination,  he  scattered,  ttam  his 
superabundant  wealth,  the  choicest  flowers  of  fiuicy  over 
the  fhiries'  paths:  his  fSsiries  move  amidst  the  ftagraoee 
of  enamelled  meads,  gracefiil,  lovely,  and  enchanting. — 
Skottowk. 


If  it  be  asked,  how  we  may  best  increase  our  chance  of 
approximating  to  the  great  and  beneficent  intellect  that  has 
achieved  this  wondrous  vision  ?  the  answer  is, — by  enlarging 
our  sympathies.  Sheer  genius  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  a 
wish  or  an  efibrt ;  but  the  most  moderate  talent  may  be 
fhictifled  by  a  diligent  cultivation  of  benevolent  impulses. 
By  stirring  out  of  ourselves,  we  become  something  more 
than  ourselves ;  and  by  the  time  we  have  acquired  (ae  we 
may)  a  tithe  of  Shakspere's  spirit  of  sympathy  with  all  that 
is  great,  genial,  and  beautifVil,  in  the  sister  worlds  of  fiuicy 
and  of  fact,  we  shall  at  least  become  worthy  sharers  in  the 
rich  product  of  his  "  Midsum mxb  Night's  DnxAM,"  al- 
though we  may  never  hope,  dreanting  or  waking,  to  witch 
the  world,  and  immortalise  ourselves,  by  a  similar  diq»lay  of 
poetic  excellence. — O. 
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NTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 


TTF  Loie'i  Ubour  it   appirmlly  loal  on  the  betuteoua 

^^  dames  and  iprigbtl;  courtiers  of  Nivirre  sad  France, 

poetic  readers  have  ilill  to  be  graleftil  for  the  many 

fine  things  thst  his  iuipiration  has  caused  his  lolaries 

[a  ulter.     The  play  Ii  not  for  those  who  see  no  meiil 

'  but  in  broad  and  itriking  elTccts,  for  it  really  is  dtficienE 

in  dramatic  interest;  still  it  has  an  inlinite  variety  of 

beauties ;  there  is  a  rich  tein  of  gold  running  through 

lh«  lode,  although    the   earthy  mixture   ii    greater    in 

proportion  than  b  moat  of  the  metal  from   the  same 

prolific  mine.    The  chsractcrs  are  nunieraua  and  well 

conttstted;  the  one  thing  wanting  to  them,  and  conic- 

„  ,.  r-  ■  .'  I       quently  to  the  play,  ii  determined  purpose.     It  is,  how- 

e«er,  pleasant  lo  consort  with  a  happy  lot  of  Fortune's 

darlings,  who  seem  to  carve  out  penance  for  themseltes  limply  to  get  rid  of  their  superSuous  leisure ) 

•nd  who  have  nothing  to  do  throughout  the  long,  delightful,  summer  day,  but  lo  amuse,  baffle,  laud,  and 

Biron  and  Rosaline  have  been  ollen  noted  as  the  precunora  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  and  well 
deierve  the  compliment  The  King  and  Priucesi,  in  their  general  courtesy  and  intellectual  gilla,  advance 
much  more  thati  conventional  claim  to  the  title  of  "  Matchleaa  Navarre,"  and  the  "  Maid  of  grace  and 
complete  majesty."  The  icholastic  enthusiasm  of  Holofemea  and  Nathaniel  is  not  without  ita  interest 
to  thoie  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Curate,  have  "  learned  lo  feed  upon  the  delicacies  of  a  book."  The 
sentence  in  which  this  phrase  occura,  rivals,  in  merit,  his  praise  of  the  Schoalmaiter's  table-talk ; — an 
eulogium,  which  Johnson  (an  unexceptionable  judge  in  luch  a  case),  calls,  "  a  finished  representation  of 
callo<)uial  eieellcnce." 

Cottard  is  admirable  throughout, — baling  the  occasional  cosrseness,  which  he  shares  with  his  betters 
in  the  scene.  Hii  mode  of  meeting  the  accusation  of  Armado,  in  the  first  Act,  would  have  been  worthy 
of  Touehtlone,  Latmcelot,  or  Perto.  Equally  good  ii  his  overflowing  delight  in  the  witty  impertinence 
of  Mothi  his  exaltation,  on  aucceiafully  atanding  for  "  Fompion  the  Great,"  though  "he  knows  not  the 
degree  of  the  worthy;"  and  bis  triumphaat  compassion  on  the  histrionic  failure  otthe  poor  Curate;  "  He 
is  s  loarvellaus  good  neighbour,  in  sooth,  snd  a  very  good  bowler ;  but  for  Alexander,  alas  !  you  see  how 
it  is;  a  little  o'er  parted." 

Among  the  finer  paiaages  of  the  play  (albeit  they  abound  beyond  the  power  of  enumeration),  are 
Biron's  enthuiiaatic  praise  of  Rosaline ;  her  description  of  him;  bis  exposlulatian  with  the  King  and 
Courtiers,  in  the  first  Act;  and  his  glowing  laudation  of  lave  and  women  in  the  last  Dumain's  exquisite 
Sonnet,  "  On  a  Day,"  mutt  not  be  forgotten ;  nor  the  "  Dialogue  of  the  Owl  and  the  Cuckoo ;"  worda 
which,  married  to  the  exquisite  music  of  Ame,  contribute  to  form  as  auspicious  a  eonjunetion  as  ever 
was  ratified  at  the  altar  of  Apollo. 

At  what  time  the  first  edition  of  this  play  appeared  is  altogether  uncertain ;  probably  about  1E90 :  it 
ii,  undoubtedly,  one  of  Shshspere's  earlier  productions.  The  edition  of  159B  hu  the  following  title  :  "  A 
picisant  conceited  comedie,  called  '  Love's  LaiottR  'a  Lost.'  At  it  was  presented  before  her  Highness 
this  Istt  Christmas.  Newly  corrected  and  angmenleil  by  W.  Shakspere."  The  drama  was,  probably,  on 
vaiioua  accounts  especially  pleating  to  Elizabeth.  The  voluntary,  yet  unwilling,  maiden  Queen — she 
who  waa  so  peevishly  jealous  of  the  marriage  of  her  maids  of  honour — must  have  relished,  intensely,  the 
postponement  of  so  many  sexual  unions  "  for  a  tvrelvemonth  and  a  day."  with  a  tolerable  protpect  of  the 
malchei  failing  altogether.  The  learning  of  the  pedants  must  have  been  anything  bat  caviare  to  the 
tccompliahed  pupil  of  Ascham ;  while  the  grandiloquence  of  Annado  would  provoke  a  smile,  both  for 
henelf  and  the  author,  Irom  the  lion-hearted  woman  who  had  so  heroically  defied  alike  the  thunder  and 
the  machinattopl  of  the  wily  and  redoubtable  Philip. 

"  It  it  not  unimportant  (says  Mr.  Coleridge)  to  notice  how  strong  a  presiuiplion  the  dictions  and 
allniiont  of  this  play  afford,  that,  though  Sbakspere's  acquirement!  in  the  dead  languages  might  not  be 
such  aa  we  luppose  consistent  with  a  learned  education,  hia  hablta  had  nevertheless  been  scholatlic  and 
those  ofa  student" 


SciNE  I.— NsTMTe.   AParkjtrilhaPaiaetiitit. 
EntiF  He  Kino,  Biroh,  Lonoatillb,  and 

mug.  Letfanie,thatallhiintafterinth«iiliv«, 
LiTc  registered  upon  oui  braxen  tombf, 
And  then  grace  ui  in  the  di^race  of  death ; 
When,  ipite  of  comioraQt  devouring  tune, 
The  endeavour  of  thi*  preaent  breath  may  buy 
That  honour  which  shall  bate  hii  tcythe'a  keen 

edge, 
And  make  ua  hein  of  all  elemi^. 
Therefore,  brave  conqueront — for  m  you  are, 
That  war  againit  your  own  affectioni. 


And  the  huge  army  of  the  world'i  desires, — 
Our  late  edtct  ihall  stronj^ly  stand  in  force : 
Navarre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world ; 
Our  court  ihall  be  a  little  academe. 
Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art 
You  three,  Bir6n,  Dumain,  and  Longaville, 
Have  sworn  forthree  years' term  to  live  with  me. 
My  fellow  scholars,  and  to  keep  those  statutes 
That  are  recorded  in  this  schedule  here  : 
Your  oaths  arepait,andnowBubscTiheyournBineB; 
That  his  own  hand  may  strike  hia  honour  down 
That  violates  the  smallest  branch  herein  : 
If  you  are  armed  to  do  as  swom  to  do. 
Subscribe  to  yotu-  deep  oath,  and  keep  it  too. 
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Lrnig.  I  am  resolved :  't  is  but  a  three  years'  fast; 
The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine : 
Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates  ;  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankerout  the  wits. 

Dum.  My  loving  lord,  Dumain  is  mortified. 
The  grosser  manner  of  these  world's  delights 
He  throws  upon  the  gross  world's  baser  slaves. 
To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die ; 
With  all  these  living  in  philosophy. 

Biron,  I  can  but  say  their  protestation  over : 
So  much,  dear  liege,  I  have  already  sworn ; 
That  is,  to  live  and  study  here  three  years. 
But  there  are  other  strict  observances  : 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  term ; 
Which  I  hope  well  is  not  enrolled  there : 
And  one  day  in  a  week  to  touch  no  food ; 
And  but  one  meal  on  every  day  beside  ; 
The  which  I  hope  is  not  enrolled  there  ; 
And  then,  to  sleep  but  three  hours  in  the  night, 
And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day 
(When  I  was  wont  to  think  no  harm  all  night, 
And  make  a  dark  night  too  of  half  the  day) ; 
Which  I  hope  well  is  not  enrolled  there  : 
O,  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep ; 
Not  to  see  ladies, — study, — fast, — not  sleep. 

King.  Your  oath  is  passed  to  pass  away  from 
these. 

Biron,  Let  me  say  no,  my  liege,  an  if  you  please ; 
I  only  swore  to  study  with  your  grace. 
And  stay  here  in  your  court  for  tlu-ee  years'  space. 

Long,  You  swore  to  that,  Bir6n,  and  to  the  rest. 

Biron,  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  then  I  swore  in 
jest. — 
What  is  the  end  of  study  ? — let  me  know. 

King,  Why,  that  to  know  which  else  we  should 
not  know. 

Biron,  Things  hid  and  barred,  you  mean,  from 
common  sense? 

King,  Ay,  that  is  study's  godlike  recompense. 

Biron,  Come  on  then,  I  will  swear  to  study  so, 
To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know : 
As  thus, — To  study  where  I  well  may  dine. 

When  I  to  feast  expressly  am  forbid : 
Or,  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  fine, 

When  mistresses  from  common  sense  are  hid : 
Or,  having  sworn  too  hard-arkeeping  oath, 
Study  to  break  it,  and  not  break  my  troth. 
If  study's  gain  be  thus,  and  this  be  so. 
Study  knows  that  which  yet  he  doth  not  know  : 
Swear  me  to  this,  and  I  will  ne'er  say  no. 

King,  These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  study  quite. 
And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight. 

Biron.  Why,  all  delights  are  vain ;  and  that 
most  vain, 
Which,  with  pain  purchased,  doth  inherit  pain : 
As,  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book, 

To  seek  the  light  of  truth ;  while  truth  the  while 


Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look : 

Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  of  light  beguile : 
So,  ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies^ 
Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes. 
Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed. 

By  fixing  it  upon  a  fairer  eye ; 
Who  dazzling  so,  that  eye  shall  be  his  heed, 

And  give  him  light  that  was  it  blinded  by. 
Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 

That  will  not  be  deep-searched  with  saucy  looks ; 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 

Save  base  authority  from  others'  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights, 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fix^d  star, 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 

Than  those  that  walk,  and  wot  not  what  they  are. 
Too  much  to  know,  is  to  know  nought  but  fame ; 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name. 

King,  How  well  he 's  read,  to  reason  against 
reading! 

Dum,  Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good  pro- 
ceeding \ 

Long,  He  weeds  the  com,  and  still  lets  grow 
the  weeding. 

Biron,  The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese 
are  a-breeding. 

Dum,  How  follows  that  7 

Biron.  Fit  in  his  place  and  time. 

Dum,  In  reason  nothing. 

Biron.  Something,  then,  in  rhyme. 

King.  Bir6n  is  like  an  envious  sneaping  frost. 

That  bites  the  first-bom  infants  of  the  spring. 

Biron.  Well,  say  I  am;   why  should  proud 
summer  boast, 

Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing  t 
Why  should  I  joy  in  any  abortive  birth  ? 
At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose. 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  shows ; 
But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 
So  you,  to  study  now  it  is  too  late, 
Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate. 

King.  Well,  sit  you  out :  go  home,  Bir6n ;  adieu ! 

Biron.  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  have  sworn  to  stay 
with  you : 
And  though  I  have  for  barbarism  spoke  more 

Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  can  say, 
Yet  confident  1 11  keep  what  I  have  swore. 

And  bide  the  penance  of  each  three  years'  day. 
Give  me  the  paper,  let  me  read  the  same ; 
And  to  the  strict'st  decrees  I  '11  write  my  name. 

King.  How  well  this  yielding  rescues  thee  from 
shame! 

BiRON  recuk. 
"  Item,  That  no  woman  shall  come  within  a  mile 
of  my  court," — 

Hath  this  been  proclaimed  f 
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Long.  Four  days  ago. 
Bifon,  Let's  see  the  penalty. 

Readt. 
"On  pain  of  losing  her  tongue." — 

Who  devised  this  penalty  ? 
Long,  Marry,  that  did  L 
Biron.  Sweet  lord,  and  why  ? 
Long,  To  fright  them  hence  with  that  dread 

penalty. 
Bkon.  A  dangerous  law  against  gentility. 

Rettds. 
"Item,  If  any  man  be  seen  to  talk  with  a  woman 
withio  the  term  of  three  years,  he  shall  endure  such 
public  shame  as  the  rest  of  the  court  shall  possibly 
defise." — 

This  article,  my  liege,  yourself  must  break ; 

For  well  you  know,  here  comes  in  embassy 
The  French  king's  daughter,  with  yourself  to 
speak, — 

A  maid  of  grace  and  c6mplete  majesty, — 
About  surrender-up  of  Aqiiitain 

To  her  decrepit,  sick,  and  bed-rid  father : 
Therefore  this  article  is  made  in  vain, 

Or  vainly  comes  the  admired  princess  hither. 

King,  What  say  you,  lords? — why,  this  was 
quite  forgot. 

Biron,  So  study  evermore  is  overshot ; 
While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  woidd, 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thing  it  should  : 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  most, 
Tis  won  as  towns  with  fire ;  so  won,  so  lost 

King,  We  must  of  force  dispense  with  this 
decree ; 
She  must  lie  here  on  mere  necessity. 

Biron,  Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn 

Three  thousand  times,  within  this  three  years' 
space : 
For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  bom ; 

Not  by  might  mastered,  but  by  special  grace : 
If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  speak  for  me, 
I  am  forsworn  on  mere  necessity. 
So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name : 

[^Subscribes, 

And  he  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  degree, 
Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame  : 

Suggestions  are  to  others  as  to  me ; 
But  I  believe,  although  I  seem  so  loth, 
I  am  the  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath. 
But  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted  ? 

King,  Ay,  that  there  is :    our  court  you  know 
is  haunted 

With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain  ; 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted. 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain  : 
One  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 

Doth  ravish,  like  enchanting  harmony ; 


A  man  of  complements,  whom  right  and  wrong 

Have  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny : 
This  child  of  fancy,  that  Annado  bight, 

For  interim  to  our  studies,  shall  relate. 
In  high-bom  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 

From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 
How  you  delight  my  lords,  I  know  not,  I ; 
But  I  protest,  I  love  to  hear  him  Ue, 
And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy. 

Biron.  Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 
A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight. 

Long.  Costard  the  swain,  and  he,  shall  be  our 
sport; 
And  so  to  study,  three  years  is  but  short. 

Enter  Dull,  with  a  letter,  and  Costard. 

DuU,  Which  is  the  duke*s  own  person  ? 

Biron,  This,  fellow :  what  wouldst  ? 

DuU.  I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for 
I  am  his  grace's  tharborough  :  but  I  would  see 
his  own  person  in  flesh  and  blood. 

Biron,  This  is  he. 

DuU.  Signior  Arme — ^Arme — conunends  you. 
There's  villany  abroad ;  this  letter  will  tell  you 
more. 

Cost,  Sir,  the  contempts  thereof  are  as  touching 
me. 

King.  A  letter  from  the  magnificent  Armado. 

Biron,  How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in 
God  for  high  words. 

Long.  A  high  hope  for  a  low  having :  God 
grant  us  patience ! 

Biron.  To  hear?  or  forbear  hearing? 

Long,  To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  to  laugh 
moderately ;  or  to  forbear  both. 

Biron,  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  give 
us  cause  to  climb  in  the  merriness. 

Cost,  The  matter  is  to  me,  sir,  as  concerning 
Jaquenetta.  The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken 
wiUi  the  manner. 

Biron.  In  what  manner  ? 

Cost,  In  manner  and  form  following,  sir ;  all 
those  three :  I  was  seen  with  her  in  the  manor- 
house,  sitting  with  her  upon  the  form,  and  taken 
following  her  into  the  park ;  which,  put  together, 
is  in  manner  and  form  foUowing.  Now,  sir,  for 
the  manner, — it  is  the  manner  of  a  man  to  speak 
to  a  woman :  for  the  form, — in  some  form. 

Biron,  For  the  following,  sir. 

Cost,  As  it  shall  follow  in  my  correction ;  and 
God  defend  the  right ! 

King,  Will  you  hear  this  letter  with  attention  ? 

Biron,  As  we  would  hear  an  oracle. 

Cost.  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken 
after  the  flesh. 

KiNQ  reads, 

"  Great  deputy,  the  welkin's  vicegerent,  and  sole 
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dominitor  of  Naiure,  my  bouI'b  earth'i  God,  uid 
body'i  fostering  patron," — 

Coil.  Not  a  word  of  Costard  yet. 


Coil.  It  may  be  so;  but  if  he  say  it  is 
\t,  in  telling  true,  but  bo. 
King.  Peace! 


0,  he 


Cotl. be  to  me,  tnd  every  nun  that  direi 

not  fight  t 

King.  No  wordi  I 

Cotl. of  other  men's  secret*,  I  beisecb  f  go. 

Kino  readt. 
"  So  it  is,  besieged  witb  ssble-eolaured  melan- 
choly, I  did  commend  the  blsck-oppreuing  hiunoui 
to  the  most  Kboleaome  physic  of  thy  beitlb-giiin; 


air:  and,  u  I  am  ■  gentlemsn,  betook  myself  to 
wslk.  The  lime  whent  About  the  siith  hour; 
when  beasts  most  giaie,  birds  best  pecic,  and  men  sit 
dawn  10  that  nourishment  which  is  called  supper. 
So  much  for  the  time  when.  Now  for  the  ground 
which  1  which,  I  mean,  I  walked  upon  :  it  is  ycleped 
thy  parlc  Then  for  (he  place  where  ;  where,  I  mean, 
I  did  encounter  that  obscene  and  most  preposterous 
event,  that  draweth  from  my  snow-while  pen  the 
ebon -coloured  ink,  which  here  thou  Tieweat,  be- 
hoideit,  Burreyest,  or  leesL  But  to  the  place 
where,— it  standeth  north- north- east  and  by  east 
ftoin  the  wesi  comer  of  thy  curious-knotted  garden : 
there  did  I  tee  that  low-spirited  swain,  that  base 
minnow  of  thy  mirth," — 

Coil.  Me. 

"  that  unlettered  small-knowing  soul," — 

Coit.  He. 

Kino  reaiU. 
"  that  shallow  raaaal," — 


Coif.  Still  me. 

Kino  re<i4t, 

"  which,  as  I  remember,  hight  Costard,"— 

Cost.  Omel 

Kino  readi. 

"  sorted  and  consorted,  contrary  to  thy  *»•*■ 

bliihed  proclaimed  edict  and  continent  canon,  with— 
with— O  trilh— but  with  this  I  paauon  to  say  wbrn- 
with,*'— 

Cotl.  With  a  wencb. 

Kin  a  readt. 

"with  a  child  of  our  grandmother  E<t,  • 

female )  or,  for  thy  mote  sweet  undeistandiog,  > 
woman.  Him,  I  {as  my  eier-eateeroed  doty  prick' 
me  on)  have  sent  to  thee,  lo  reeeire  the  meed  of 
punishment,  by  thy  sweet  grace's  officer,  Antonj 
Dull ;  a  man  of  good  repute,  carriage,  bearing,  sni 

DiM.  Me,  aD  't  shall  pleaieyou;  I,  AnhmyDall. 
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Kino  reads. 

"  For  Jaquenetto  (so  is  the  weaker  vessel 

csUed,  which  I  apprehended  with  the  aforesaid 
swain),  I  keep  her  as  a  vessel  of  thy  law's  fury; 
and  shall,  at  the  least  of  thy  sweet  notice,  bring  her 
to  triaL  Thine,  in  all  compliments  of  devoted  and 
heart-burning  heat  of  duty, 

"  Don  Adriano  de  Armado." 

Biron,  This  is  not  so  well  as  I  looked  for,  but 
the  best  that  ever  I  heard. 

Kitiff.  Ay,  the  best  for  the  worst. — But,  sirrah, 
what  say  you  to  this  ? 

Cost.  Sir,  I  confess  the  wench. 

King,  Did  you  hear  the  proclamation  ? 

Coit,  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  but 
little  of  the  marking  of  it. 

King.  It  was  proclaimed  a  year's  imprison- 
ment to  be  taken  with  a  wench. 

Cott.  I  was  taken  with  none,  sir ;  I  was  taken 
with  a  damoseL 

King,  Well,  it  was  proclaimed  damosel. 

Cott  This  was  no  damosel  neither,  sir;  she 
was  a  virgin. 

King,  It  is  so  varied  too ;  for  it  was  proclaimed 
virgin. 

Cott,  If  it  were,  I  deny  her  virginity ;  I  was 
taken  with  a  maid. 

King,  This  maid  will  not  serve  your  turn,  sir. 

Cott,  This  maid  will  serve  my  turn,  sir. 

King,  Sir,  I  will  pronounce  your  sentence :  you 
shall  fast  a  week  with  bran  and  water. 

Cott,  1  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton 
and  porridge. 

King,  And  Don  Armado  shall  be  your  keeper. 
My  lord  Birdn,  see  him  delivered  o'er : — 
And  go  we,  lords,  to  put  in  practice  that 
Which  each  to  other  hath  so  strongly  sworn. 
lExeunt  Kino,  Lonoaville,  and  Dum ain. 

J^iVofi.  1 11  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man's  hat. 
These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn. — 
Sirrah,  come  on. 

Cott.  I  suffer  for  the  truth,  sir :  for  true  it  is, 
I  was  taken  with  Jaquenetta,  and  Jaquenetta  is 
a  true  girl :  and  therefore,  Welcome  the  sour  cup 
of  prosperity!  Affliction  may  one  day  smile 
again,  and  till  then.  Sit  thee  down,  sorrow ! 

lExeunt, 


Scene  II. — Another  part  of  the  Park,  Armado's 

House. 

Enter  Armado  and  Moth. 

Arm.  Boy,  what  sign  is  it,  when  a  man  of  great 
spirit  grows  melancholy  ? 
Moth.  A  great  sign,  sir,  that  he  will  look  sad. 


Arm.  Why,  sadness  is  one  and  the  self-same 
thing,  dear  imp. 

Moth.  No,  no ;  O  lord,  sir,  no ! 

Arm,  How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melan- 
choly, my  tender  juvenal  ? 

Moth.  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  work- 
ing, my  tough  senior. 

Arm.  Why  tough  senior?  why  tough  senior? 

Moth.Why  tender  juvenal  ?  why  tender  juvenal  ? 

Arm.  I  spoke  it,  tender  juvenal,  as  a  congruent 
epitheton  appertaining  to  thy  young  days,  which 
we  may  nominate  tender. 

Moth,  And  I,  tough  senior,  as  an  appertinent 
title  to  your  old  time,  which  we  may  name  tough. 

Arm.  Pretty  and  apt. 

Moth.  How  mean  you,  sir?  I  pretty,  and  my 
saying  apt?  or,  I  apt,  and  my  sajring  pretty? 

Arm.  Thou  pretty,  because  little. 

Moth.  Little  pretty,  because  little.  Wherefore 
apt? 

Arm.  And  therefore  apt,  because  quick. 

Moth.  Speak  you  this  in  my  praise,  master  ? 

Arm.  In  thy  condign  praise. 

Moth.  I  will  praise  an  eel  with  the  same  praise. 

Arm.  What,  that  an  eel  is  ingenious? 

Moth.  That  an  eel  is  quick. 

Arm.  I  do  say  thou  art  quick  in  answers.  Thou 
heatest  my  blood. 

Moth.  I  am  answered,  sir. 

Arm.  I  love  not  to  be  crossed. 

Moth.  He  speaks  the  mere  contrary ;  crosses 
love  not  him.  [Aside. 

Arm.  I  have  promised  to  study  three  years  with 
the  duke. 

Moih.  You  may  do  it  in  an  hour,  sir. 

Arm.  Impossible. 

MotK  How  many  is  one  thrice  told? 

Arm.  I  am  ill  at  reckoning ;  it  fits  the  spirit  of 
a  tapster. 

Moih.  You  are  a  gentleman  and  a  gamester,  sir. 

Arm.  I  confess  both ;  they  are  both  the  varnish 
of  a  complete  man. 

Moth.  Then  I  am  sure  you  know  how  much 
the  gross  sum  of  deuce-ace  amounts  to. 

Arm.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two. 

Moth.  Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call  three. 

Arm.  True. 

Moth,  Why,  sir,  is  this  such  a  piece  of  study? 
Now  here  is  three  studied  ere  you  '11  thrice  wink  -.— 
and  how  easy  it  is  to  put  ''years"  to  the  word 
three,  and  study  three  years  in  two  words,  the 
dancing  horse  will  tell  you. 

Arm.  A  most  fine  figure ! 

Moth.  To  prove  you  a  cipher.  [Atide. 

Arm.  1  will  hereupon  confess  I  am  in  love : 
and  as  it  is  base  for  a  soldier  to  love,  so  am  I  in 
love  with  a  base  wench.     If  drawing  my  sword 
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against  the  humour  of  affection  would  deliver 
me  from  the  reprobate  thought  of  it,  I  would 
take  desire  prisoner,  and  ransom  him  to  any 
French  courtier  for  a  new-devised  courtesy.  I 
think  scorn  to  sigh;  methinks  I  should  out- 
swear  Cupid.  Comfort  me,  boy :  what  great  men 
have  been  in  love  ? 

Moth*  Hercules,  master: 

Arm,  Most  sweet  Hercules ! — More  authority, 
dear  boy,  name  more  ;  and,  sweet  my  child,  let 
them  be  men  of  good  repute  and  carriage. 

Moth,  Sampson,  master;  he  was  a  man  of 
good  carriage,  great  carriage ;  for  he  carried  the 
town-gates  on  his  back,  like  a  porter :  and  he 
was  in  love. 

Arm,  O  well-knit  Sampson!  strong-jointed 
Sampson  I  I  do  excel  thee  in  my  rapier,  as  much 
as  thou  didst  me  in  carrying  gates.  I  am  in 
love  too. — Who  was  Sampson's  love,  my  dear 
Moth? 

Moth,  A  woman,  master. 

Arm,  Of  what  complexion  ? 

Moth.  Of  all  the  four,  or  the  three,  or  the 
two,  or  one  of  the  four. 

Arm,  Tell  me  precisely  of  what  complexion  ? 

Moth.  Of  the  sea-water  green,  sir. 

Arm,  Is  that  one  of  the  four  complexions  ? 

Moth,  As  I  have  read,  sir;  and  the  best  of 
them  too. 

Arm,  Green,  indeed,  is  the  colour  of  lovers  : 
but  to  have  a  love  of  that  colour,  methinks 
Sampson  had  small  reason  for  it.  He  surely 
affected  her  for  her  wit. 

Moth,  It  was  so  sir ;  for  she  had  a  green  wit. 

Arm,  My  love  b  most  immaculate  white  and 
red. 

Moth,  Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are 
masked  under  such  colours. 

Arm,  Define,  define,  well-educated  infant. 

Moth,  My  father's  wit  and  my  mother's  tongue 
assist  me  I 

Arm,  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child ;  most  pretty 
and  pathetical ! 

Moth,  If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red, 
Her  faults  will  ne'er  be  known ; 
For  blushing  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred, 

And  fears  by  pale-white  shewn : 
Then,  if  she  fear,  or  be  to  blame, 

By  this  you  shall  not  know ; 
For  still  her  cheeks  possess  the  same 
Which  native  she  doth  owe. 
A  dangerous  rhyme,  master,  against  the  reason 
of  white  and  red. 

Arm.  Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King 
and  the  Beggar  ? 

Moth,  The  world  waa  very  guilty  of  such  a 
ballad  some  three  ages  since,  but  I  think  now 


'tis  not  to  be  found;  or  if  it  were,  it  would 
neither  serve  for  the  writing  nor  the  tune. 

Arm,  I  will  have  the  subject  newly  writ  o'er, 
that  I  may  example  my  digression  by  some  mighty 
precedent  Boy,  I  love  that  country  girl  that  I 
took  in  the  park  with  the  rational  hind  Costard; 
she  deserves  well. 

Moth,  To  be  whipped ;  and  yet  a  better  love 
than  my  master.  {^Atide. 

Ann,  Sing,  boy ;  my  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love. 

Moth,  And  that 's  great  marvel,  loving  a  light 
wench. 

Arm,  I  say,  sing. 

Moth,  Forbear  till  this  company  be  past. 

Entur  Dull,  Costard,  and  Jaquenetta. 

DuU,  Sir,  the  duke's  pleasure  is  that  you  keep 
Costard  safe :  and  you  must  let  him  take  no 
delight  nor  no  penance  ;  but  he  must  last  three 
days  a-week.  For  this  damsel,  I  must  keep  her 
at  the  park ;  she  is  allowed  for  the  day-woman. 
Fare  you  well. 

Arm,  I  do  betray  myself  with  blushing. — Maid ! 

Jaq.  Man! 

Arm,  I  will  visit  thee  at  the  lodge. 

Jaq,  That  *s  hereby. 

Arm,  I  know  where  it  is  situate. 

Jaq.  Lord,  how  wise  you  are ! 

Arm.  I  will  tell  thee  wonders. 

Jaq,  With  that  face  ? 

Arm,  I  love  thee. 

Jaq.  So  I  heard  you  say. 

Arm,  And  so  farewell. 

Jaq.  Fair  weather  after  you ! 

Dull,  Come  Jaquenetta,  away. 

{^Exeunt  Dull  and  Jaquenetta. 

Arm,  Villain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  offences, 
ere  thou  be  pardoned. 

Cost,  Well,  sir,  I  hope  when  I  do  it,  I  shall 
do  it  on  a  full  stomach. 

Arm,  Thou  shalt  be  heavily  punished. 

Cost.  I  am  more  bound  to  you  than  your  fellows, 
for  they  are  but  lightly  rewarded. 

Arm,  Take  away  this  villain  ;  shut  him  up. 

Moth,  Come,  you  transgressing  slave ;   away. 

Cost,  Let  me  not  be  pent  up,  sir ;  I  will  fast 
being  loose. 

Moth,  No,  sir ;  that  were  fast  and  loose ;  thou 
shalt  to  prison. 

Cost.  Well,  if  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of 
desolation  that  I  have  seen,  some  shall  see — 

Moth,  What  shall  some  see  ? 

Cost,  Nay  nothing.  Master  Moth,  but  what 
they  look  upon.  It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be 
silent  in  their  words,  and  therefore  I  wiH  say 
nothing.  I  thank  God  I  have  as  little  patience 
as  another  man,  and  therefore  I  can  be  quieU 

{^Exeunt  Moth  and  Costaed. 
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Am.  I  do  aSect  the  very  ground,  which  U  base, 
vhere  her  shoe,  vhich  is  baier,  guided  by  her 
Toot,  which  ii  buett,  doth  tread.  I  shall  be  for- 
gvom  (which  ii  a  great  argument  of  falsehood) 
if  I  love  :  and  bow  can  that  be  true  love,  which 
ia  falsely  atCeniptedf  Love  is  a  familiar;  love  is 
a  devil ;  there  ia  no  evil  angel  but  love.  Yet 
Sampion  waa  so  tempted,  and  he  had  an  excellent 
strength  ;  yet  was  Solomon  so  seduced,  and  he 
had  a  very  good  wit.     Cupid's  butt-shaf):  is  too 


hard  for  Hercules'  club,  and  therefore  too  much 
odda  for  a  Spaniard's  rapier.  The  first  and 
second  cause  will  not  serve  my  turn;  the  paa- 
sado  he  respects  not,  the  duello  he  regards  not : 
his  disgrace  ia  to  be  called  boy,  but  his  glory  is 
to  subdue  men.  Adieu,  valour!  rust,  rapier!  be 
still,  drum !  for  your  manager  is  in  love ;  yea,  he 
loveth.  Assist  me,  some  eitemporal  god  of  rhyme; 
for  1  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnet.  Devise,  wit ; 
write,  pen ;  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio. 
\Eat. 


fntrrfiePaiNCEsioFFRANCE,  Rosaline,  Mabm, 
Katuabine,  Bovet,  Lords,  and  olker  kXWwd.- 

BoyH.  Now,  madam,  summon  np  your  dearest 

Ctnwder  who  the  lung  your  father  sends ; 
To  whom  he  sends  ;  and  what 's  his  embassy  : 
Yourself,  held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem. 
To  parley  with  the  sole  inheritor 
Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe. 
Matchless  Navarre  :  the  plea  of  no  less  w^ht 
Than  Aquitain ;  a  dowry  for  a  queen. 
Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace. 
As  nature  was  in  making  graces  dear. 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside, 
And  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  you. 
iVis,  Good  Lord  Boyet,  my  beauty,  though  but 

Needs  not  tbe  painted  flourish  of  your  pruse  ; 

Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye, 

Not  uttered  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues  : 


I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth. 
Than  you  much  williog  to  be  counted  wise 
In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine. 
But  now  to  task  the  tusker  : — good  Boyet, 
You  are  not  ignorant,  all-telling  fame 
Doth  noise  abroad,  Navarre  hath  made  a  vow, 
Till  painful  study  shall  outwear  three  years, 
No  woman  may  approach  his  silent  court ; 
Therefore  to  us  seeraeth  it  a  needful  coune. 
Before  we  enter  his  forbidden  gates. 
To  know  his  pleasure ;  and  in  that  behalf. 
Bold  of  your  worthiness,  we  single  you 
As  our  best-moving  fair  solicitor ; 
Tell  him,  the  daughter  of  tbe  King  of  France, 
On  serious  business,  craving  quick  despatch. 
Importunes  personal  conference  with  his  grace- 
Haste,  signify  so  much  ;  while  we  attend, 
Like  humbly-viiaged  suitors,  his  high  wilL 

Boyet.  Proud  of  employment,  willingly  I  go. 
[£w(. 

Prin.    All  pride  ia  willing  pride,  and  yours 


Whoa: 
Thatai 


!  votaries,  my  loving  lord, 
f'fellons  with  this  virtuow  duke  ? 


Isl  Lord.  Longaville  is  one. 

Prin.  Know  you  the  man  ? 

Mar.  I  kDOvMm,  madam:  atamamagc  feast, 
Between  Lord  Perigort  and  the  beauteous  heir 
Of  Juqucs  Falconbridge  aolfmnisfd. 
In  Normandy  saw  1  this  Longaville : 
A  man  of  sovereign  pails  he  is  esteemed; 
Well  fitted  in  the  arts,  glorious  in  anns ; 
Nothing  becomes  him  ill  that  he  would  well. 
The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss 
(If  virtue's  gloas  will  stain  with  any  soil), 
la  a  sharp  nit  matched  with  too  blunt  a  will ; 
Whoseedgehath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still  wills 
It  should  none  spare  that  come  wicliin  his  power. 

Pria.  Some  merry  mocking  lord,  belike;  is't 

Mar.  They  say  bo  most,  that  most  his  humoun 

Prin.  Such  short-lived  wits  do  wither  as  they 
grow. 
Who  are  the  rest? 

Kalh.  The  young  Dumain,  a  well-accomplished 

Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  loved : 
Most  power  to  do  most  hann,  least  knowing  ill; 
For  he  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good. 
And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wit. 
I  saw  him  at  the  Duke  Alenfon's  once; 
And  much  too  little  of  that  good  I  saw, 
Is  my  report,  to  his  great  woithiDess. 


B/tt.  Another  of  these  itudertts  it  that  time 
Was  there  with  him :  if  I  have  heard  a  tnith, 
Bir6n  they  call  him ;  but  a  merrier  man, 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal  : 
Hii  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch. 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (conceit's  expositor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words. 
That  agii  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales. 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse. 

Prin.  God  bless  my  ladies !  are  they  all  in  love ; 
That  every  one  her  own  hath  gamishM 
With  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise? 

Mar,  Here  comes  Boyet. 

Re-enter  Botet. 

Prin.  Now,  what  admittance,  lord? 

Boyet.  Navarre  had  notice  ofy  our  fair  approach,' 
And  he  and  his  competitors  in  oath 
Were  all  addressed  to  meet  you,  gentle  lady. 
Before  I  came.   Marry,  thus  much  I  have  learnt : 
He  rather  means  to  lodge  you  in  the  field 
(Like  one  that  comes  here  to  besiege  his  court), 
Than  seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oath. 
To  let  you  enter  his  unpeopled  house. 
Here  comes  Navarre.  [TXe  Ladiea  matk. 
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Enter  Kino,  Lonoaville,  Dom ain,  BiroNi  and 

Attendants. 
King,  Fair  princess,  welcome  to  the  court  of 
Navarre. 

Prm.  Fair,  I  give  you  back  again ;  and  welcome 

I  have  not  yet :  the  roof  of  this  court  is  too  high 

to  he  yours ;  and  welcome  to  the  wild  fields  too 

base  to  be  mine. 

King.  You  shall  be  welcome,  madam,  to  my 

court. 
Prin.  I  will  be  welcome,  then;  conduct  me 

thither. 
King.  Hear  me,  dear  lady ;  I  have  sworn  an 

oath. 
Prin.  Our  lady  help  my  lord!  hell  be  for- 
sworn. 
King.  Not  for  the  world,  fair  madam,  by  my 

wiU. 
Prin.  Why,  will  shall  break  it ;  will,  and  no- 
thing else. 
Kmg.  Your  ladyship  is  ignorant  what  it  is. 
Prin.  Were  my  lord  so,  his  ignorance  were 
wise. 
Where  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  ignorance. 
I  hear  your  grace  hath  sworn  out  housekeeping : 
Tis  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord. 
And  sin  to  break  it : 
But  pardon  me,  I  am  too  sudden-bold ; 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me. 
Vouchsafe  to  read  the  purpose  of  my  coining, 
And  suddenly  resolve  me  in  my  suit. 

\^Givet  a  paper. 
King.  Madam,  I  will,  if  suddenly  I  may. 
Prin.  You  will  the  sooner,  that  I  were  away ; 
For  you  11  prove  peijured  if  you  make  me  stay. 
Biron^  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant 

once? 
Roi.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant 

once? 
Biron.  I  know  you  did. 
Ro*.  How  needless  was  it,  then, 

To  ask  the  question ! 
Biron.  You  must  not  be  so  quick. 

Bo9,  'Tis  long  of  you  that  spur  me  with  such 

questions. 
Biron.  Your  wit's  too  hot;  it  speeds  too  fast; 

'twill  tire. 
Rot.  Not  till  it  leave  the  rider  in  the  mire. 
Biron.  What  time  o' day  ? 
Roi,  The  hour  that  fools  should  ask. 
Biron.  Now  fair  befal  your  mask ! 
Rot.  Fair  fall  the  face  it  covers ! 
Biron.  And  send  you  many  lovers ! 
Ros.  Amen,  so  you  be  none. 
Biron.  Nay,  then  will  I  be  gone. 
King.  Madam,  your  father  here  doth  intimate 
The  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns ; 


Being  but  the  one  half  of  an  entire  sum 

Disbursed  by  my  father  in  his  wars. 

But  say  that  he,  or  we  (as  neither  have). 

Received  that  sum ;  yet  there  remains  unpaid 

A  hundred  thousand  more ;  in  surety  of  the  which. 

One  part  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us. 

Although  not  valued  to  the  money's  worth. 

If  then  the  king  your  father  will  restore 

But  that  one  half  which  is  unsatisfied. 

We  will  give  up  our  right  in  Aquitain, 

And  hold  fair  friendship  with  his  majesty. 

But  that,  it  seems,  he  little  purposeth. 

For  here  he  doth  demand  to  have  repaid 

A  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  and  not  demands, 

On  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

To  have  his  title  live  in  Aquitain ; 

Which  we  much  rather  had  depart  withal, 

And  have  the  money  by  our  father  lent, 

Than  Aquitain  so  gelded  as  it  is. 

Dear  princess,  were  not  his  requests  so  far 

From  reason's  yielding,  your  fair  self  should 

make 
A  yielding,  'gainst  some  reason,  in  my  breast. 
And  go  well  satisfied  to  France  again. 

Prin.  You  do  the  king  my  father  too  much 
wrong, 
And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name. 
In  so  unseeming  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that  which  hath  so  faithfully  been  paid. 

King.  1  do  protest  I  never  heard  of  it ; 
And  if  you  '11  prove  it,  I  '11  repay  it  back. 
Or  yield  up  Aquitain. 

Prin.  We  arrest  your  word : — 

Boyet,  you  can  produce  acquittances. 
For  such  a  sum,  from  special  officers 
Of  Charles  his  father. 

King.  Satisfy  me  so. 

Boyet.  So  please  your  grace,  the  packet  is  not 
come, 
Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound : 
To-morrow  you  shall  have  a  sight  of  them. 

King,  It  shall  sufRce  me :  at  which  interview. 
All  liberal  reason  I  will  yield  unto. 
Meantime,  receive  such  welcome  at  my  hand 
As  honour,  without  breach  of  honour,  may 
Make  tender  of  to  thy  true  worthiness : 
You  may  not  come,  fair  princess,  in  my  gates ; 
But  here  without  you  shall  be  so  received. 
As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodged  in  my  heart. 
Though  so  denied  fair  harbour  in  my  house. 
Your  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  fare- 
well: 
To-morrow  we  shall  visit  you  again. 

Prin.  Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your 
grace! 

King.  Thy  own  wish  wish  I  thee,  in  every  place ! 

[^Exeunt  King  and  his  Train. 
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Biron,  Lady,  I  will  commend  you  to  my  own 
heart. 

Rat. *Vray  you,  do  my  commendations ;  I  would 
be  glad  to  see  it 

Biron,  I  would  you  heard  It  groan. 

Ros,  Is  the  fool  sick  ? 

Biron.  Sick  at  the  heart 

Ro8.  Alack,  let  it  blood. 

Biron.  Would  that  do  it  good  ? 

Roa.  My  physic  says,  "Ay." 

Biron,  Will  you  prick  *t  with  your  eye  ? 

Ros.  No  poyntf  with  my  knife. 

Biron.  Now,  God  save  thy  life ! 

Rot,  And  yours  from  long  living ! 

Biron.  I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving.  {^Retirinff. 

Dum.  Sir,  I  pray  you,  a  word :  what  lady  is  that 
same? 

Boyet.  The  heir  of  Alen9on,  Rosaline  her  name. 

Dum.  A  gallant  lady !  Monsieur,  fare  you  well ! 

lEseit. 

Long.  I  beseech  you  a  word :  what  is  she  in 
the  white  ? 

Boyet.  A  woman  sometimes,  if  you  saw  her  in 
the  light 

Long.  Perchance,  light  in  the  light :  I  desire 
her  name. 

Boyet.  She  hath  but  one  for  herself;  to  desire 
that  were  a  shame. 

Long,  Pray  you,  sir,  whose  daughter? 

Boyet,  Her  mother's,  I  have  heard. 

Long.  God's  blessing  on  your  beard ! 

Boyet.  Good  sir,  be  not  offended : 
She  is  an  heir  of  Falconbridge. 

Long.  Nay,  my  choler  is  ended. 
She  is  a  most  sweet  lady. 

Boyet.  Not  unlike,  sir ;  that  may  be. 

[Exit  LONGAVILLE. 

Biron.  What's  her  name,  in  the  cap? 
Boyet.  Katharine,  by  good  hap. 
Biron.  Is  she  wedded,  or  no? 
Boyet.  To  her  wiU,  sir,  or  so. 
Biron.  You  are  welcome,  sir ;  adieu ! 
Boyet.  Farewell  to  me,  sir,  and  welcome  to  you. 
[Exit  Biron. — Ladies  unmtuk. 
Mar,  That  last  is  Bir6n,  the  merry  madcap 

lord; 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest. 

Boyet.  And  every  jest  but  a  word. 

Prin.  It  was  well  done  of  you  to  take  him  at 

his  word. 
Boyet.  I  was  as  willing  to  grapple  as  he  was  to 

board. 
Mar.  Two  hot  sheeps,  marry ! 
Boyet.  And  wherefore  not  ships? 

No  sheep,  sweet  lamb,  unless  we  feed  on  your  lips. 


Mar.  You  sheep,  and  I  pasture :  shall  that  finish 

the  jest? 
Boyet,  So  you  grant  pasture  for  me. 

[Offering  to  Htt  her. 
Mar.  Not  so,  gentle  beast ; 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be. 
Boyet.  Belonging  to  whom  ? 
Mar.  To  my  fortunes  and  me. 

Prin.  Good  wits  will  be  jangling :  but,  gentles, 
agree: 
The  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  used 
On  Navarre  and  his  bookmen ;  for  here 't  is  abused. 
Boyet.  If  my  observation  (which  very  seldom 
lies), 
By  the  heart's  still  rhetoric,  disclosed  with  eyes, 
Deceive  me  not  now,  Navarre  is  infected. 
Prin.  With  what? 

Boyet.  With  that  which  we  lovers  entitle  "  af- 
fected." 
Prin.  Your  reason  ? 

Boyet.  Why,  all  his  behaviours  did  make  their 
retire 
To  the  court  of  his  eye,  peeping  thorough  desire : 
His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impressed, 
Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed: 
His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see. 
Did  stumble  with  haste  in  his  eyesight  to  be ; 
All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair, 
To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair : 
Methought  aU  his  senses  were  locked  in  bis  eye. 
As  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy ; 
Who  tendering  their  own  worth,  from  where  they 

were  glassed. 
Did  point  you  to  buy  them,  along  as  yon  passed. 
His  face's  own  margent  did  quote  sucb  amazes, 
That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes: 
I  '11  give  you  Aquitain,  and  all  that  is  his. 
An  you  give  him  for  my  sake  but  one  loving  kiss. 
Prin.  Come,  to  our  pavilion:  Boyet  is  dis- 
posed— 
Boyet.  But  to  speak  that  in  words  which  his 
eye  hath  disclosed : 
I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye, 
By  adding  a  tongue  which  I  know  will  not  lie. 
Rot.  Thou  art  an  old  love-monger,  and  speak'st 

skilfully. 
Mar.  He  is  Cupid's  grandfather,  and  learns 

news  of  him. 
Rot.  Then  was  Venus  like  her  mother;  for  her 

father  is  but  grim. 
Boyet.  Do  you  hear,  my  mad  wenches? 
Mar.  No. 

Boyet.  What,  then,  do  you  see  ? 
Rot.  Ay,  our  way  to  be  gone. 
Boyet.  You  are  too  hard  for  me.         [Exeunt. 


^-^^^^^^-^ 
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LOVE'S   LABOUR'S   LOST. 


ScBHE  I. — Another  part  of  Ihe  Park. 
Enter  Abhado  and  Moth. 

Arm.  Warble,  child ;  make  pttuionate  my  sen*e 
of  heariog. 

MoTB  lingi. 
Concolinel 

Arm.  Sweet  air!— Go,  tenderncM  of  ;ear»l 
take  thU  key,  give  enlargement  to  the  swain, 
bring  him  feitinalely  hither :  I  mtut  employ  him 
in  a  letter  to  my  love. 

Moik.  Masler,  will  you  win  your  love  wil 
French  brawl  t 

Arm,  How  mean'st  thou  1  brawling  in  FrenchT 

Math.  No,  my  complete  master :  but  to  jig  off 
a  tune  at  the  tongue's  end,  canary  to  it  with  your 
feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids;  sigh 
mote,  and  sing  a  note;  sometime  through  the 
throat,  ai  if  you  swallowed  love  with  singing  lo 
■ometinie  through  the  nose,  as  if  you  snuffed  up 
love  by  smelling  love:  with  youi  hat,  penlhouse- 
Uke,  o'er  the  shop  of  your  eyes ;  with  your  aims 
crossed  on  your  thin  belly-doublet,  like  a  rabbit 
on  a  spit;  or  your  hands  in  your  pocket,  like  a 
man  after  the  old  painting ;  and  keep  not  ti>o  long 
in  one  tune,  but  a  snip  and  away.  These  are 
complements,  these  are  humours ;  these  betray 
nice  wenches  that  would  be  betrayed  without 
these;  and  make  them  men  of  note  (do  you  note, 
men?)  that  most  are  affected  to  these. 

Arm.  How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience  ? 


Moth.  By  my  penny  of  observation. 

Arm.  ButO!  but  01— 

Molh.  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot. 

Arm.  Callest  thou  my  lore,  hobby-horse? 

Moth.  No,  master;  the  hobby-hone  is  but  a 
colt,  andyour  love,  perhaps,  ahackney.  But  have 
you  forgot  your  lovel 

Arm.  Almost  1  had. 

Moth.  Negligent  aludent  I  learn  her  by  heart 

Arm.  By  heart  and  in  heart,  boy. 

JfbtA.  And  out  ofheart,  roaster:  all  those  three 
1  will  prove. 

Arm.  What  wilt  thou  provet 

Math.  A  man,  if  I  Uve ;  and  this,  by,  in,  and 
without,  upon  the  instant: — By  heart  you  love 
her,  because  your  heart  cannot  come  by  her ;  in 
heart  you  love  her,  because  your  heart  is  in  love 
with  her;  and  out  of  heart  you  love  her,  being 
out  of  heart  that  you  cannot  enjoy  her. 

Arm.  1  am  all  these  three. 

Moth.  And  three  limes  as  much  more,  and  yet 
nothing  at  all. 

Arm.  Fetch  hither  the  swun ;  he  must  carry 
me  a  letter. 

Moth.  A  message  well  sympathised ;  a  horse 
to  be  ambassador  for  an  ass ! 

Arm.  Ha,  ha!  what  sayest  thouT 

JIfofA.  Marry,  sir,  you  must  send  the  ass  upon 
the  horse,  for  he  is  very  slow-gaited :  hut  I  go. 

Arm.  The  way  is  but  short;  away. 

Moth.  As  swift  as  lead,  sir. 


ACT    III. 
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SCENE  L 


Arm.  Thy  meaning,  pretty  ingenious? 
Is  not  lead  a  metal  heavy,  dull,  and  slow  ? 

Moth,  Minimef  honest  master ;  or  rather,  mas- 
ter, no, 

Arm.  I  say,  lead  is  slow. 

Moth.  You  are  too  swift,  sir,  to  say  so : 

Is  that  lead  slow  which  is  fired  from  a  gun  ? 

Arm.  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric ! 
He  reputes  me  a  cannon ;  and  the  bullet,  that  *s 

he: — 
I  shoot  thee  at  the  swain. 

Moth.  Thump  then,  and  I  flee.      [^Exit. 

Arm.  A  most  acute  juveual ;  voluble  and  free 
of  grace ! — 
By  thy  favoiur,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in  thy 

face : 
Most  rude  melancholy,  valour  gives  thee  place. 
My  herald  is  returned. 

Re-enter  Moth  and  Costard. 

Moth.  A  wonder,  master ;  here 's  a  Costard 

broken  in  a  shin. 
Arm.  Some  enigma,  some  riddle :  come,  thy 

V  envoy  ;  begin. 
Cost.  No  egma,  no  riddle,  no  /'  envoy  ;  no  salve 
in  them  all,  sir.     O,  sir,  plantain,  a  plain  plan- 
tain ;  no  V  envoy f  no  /'  envoy ;  no  salve,  sir,  but 
a  plantain ! 

Arm.  By  virtue,  thou  enforcest  laughter ;  thy 
silly  thought,  my  spleen ;  the  heaving  of  my  lungs 
provokes  me  to  ridiculous  smiling :  O,  pardon 
me,  my  stars !  Doth  the  inconsiderate  take  salve 
for  r envoy,  and  the  word  I' envoy  for  a  salve? 

Moth.  Do  the  wise  think  them  other?  is  not 
/'  envoy  a  salve  ? 

Arm.  No,  page :  it  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse, 
to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been 

sain. 
I  will  example  it : 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three : 
There 's  the  moraL     Now  the  /'  envoy. 

Moth,  I  will  add  the  /'  envoy :  say  the  moral 
again. 
Arm.  The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee. 

Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three : 
Moth,  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 

And  stayed  the  odds,  by  adding  four. 
Now  will  I  begin  your  moral,  and  do  you  follow 
with  my  I*  envoy : — 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three : 
Arm,  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 
Staying  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Moth,  A  good  r  envoy,  ending  in  the  goose : 
would  you  desire  more  ? 


Cost.  The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose : 
that 's  flat:— 
Sir,  your  pennyworth  is  good,  an  your  goose  be  fat 
To  sell  a  bargain  well,  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and 

loose : 
Let  me  see  a  fat  /*  envoy  ;  ay,  that 's  a  fat  goose. 

Arm.  Come  hither,  come  hither :  how  did  this 
argument  begin  ? 

Moth,  By  saying  that  a  Costard  was  broken 
in  a  shin. 
Then  called  you  for  the  V  envoy. 

Cost.  True,  and  I  for  a  plantain.     Thus  came 
your  argument  in ; 
Then  the  boy's  fat  /'  envoy,  the  goose  that  you 

bought ; 
And  he  ended  the  market 

Arm.  But  tell  me ;  how  was  there  a  Costard 
broken  in  a  shin  ? 

Moth.  I  will  tell  you  sensibly. 

Cost.  Thou  hast  no  feeling  of  it.  Moth !  I  will 
speak  that  V  envoy. 

I,  Costard,  running  out,  that  was  safely  within, 
Fell  over  the  threshold,  and  broke  my  shin. 

Arm,  We  will  talk  no  more  of  this  matter. 

Cost,  Till  there  be  more  matter  in  the  shin. 

Arm.  Sirrah  Costard,  I  will  enfranchise  thee. 

Cost,  O,  marry  me  to  one  Frances ; — I  smell 
some  /'  envoy,  some  goose,  in  this. 

Arm.  By  my  sweet  soul,  I  mean,  setting  thee 
at  liberty,  enfreedoming  thy  person :  thou  wert 
immured,  restrained,  captivated,  bound. 

Cost.  True,  true;  and  now  you  will  be  my 
purgation,  and  let  me  loose. 

Arm.  I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from 
durance;  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  impose  on  thee 
nothing  but  this : — Bear  this  significant  to  the 
country  maid  Jaquenetta ;  there  is  remuneration 
[giving  him  money"]  ;  for  the  best  ward  of  mine 
honour  is  rewarding  my  dependents.  Moth,  fol- 
low. lExii. 

Moth,   Like  the  sequel,  I. — Signior  Costard, 
adieu. 

Cost.   My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh !   my 
incony  Jew !  [Exit  Moth. 

Now  will  I  look  to  his  remuneration.  Remune- 
ration !  O,  that 's  the  Latin  word  for  three  far- 
things— remuneration.  "What's  the  price  of 
this  inkle?"— "A  penny."— "No,  I  '11  give  you  a 
remuneration."  Why,  it  carries  it — Remunera- 
tion !  why,  it  is  a  fairer  name  than  French  crown. 
I  will  never  buy  and  sell  out  of  this  word. 

Enter  Biron. 

Biron.  O,  my  good  knave,  Costard !  exceed- 
ingly well  met 

Cost.  Pray  you,  sir,  how  much  carnation  riband 
may  a  man  buy  for  a  remuneration  ? 
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Biroa.  What  i*  a  remuneration  I 

Coiii.  Marry,  tir,  halfpennj-&ithing. 

Biron.  O,  why  then,  three-fiuthinga  worth  of 
■ilk. 

CmI.  I  thank  your  worship ;  God  be  with  you ! 

BiroH.  O,  slay,  slave ;  I  must  employ  thee : 
As  thou  wilt  win  my  favour,  good  my  knave, 
[)o  one  thing  for  me  that  I  shall  entreat. 

Coil.  When  would  you  have  it  done,  sit  t 

Biron.  O,  thii  afternoon. 

Cotl.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  sir:  faro  you  well. 

Biroa,  O,  thou  kuowest  not  what  it  is. 

Cotl.  1  shall  know,  sir,  when  I  have  done  it. 

Biron.  Why,  villain,  thou  must  know  RrsL 

Coil.  I  will  come  to  your  worship  to-morrow 
mommg. 

£trini.  It  must  be  done  this  afternoon.  Hark, 
lUve,  it  is  but  this : — 

The  princess  comei  to  hunt  here  in  the  park, 
And  in  her  train  there  is  a  gentle  lady ; 
When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  ber 

And  Rosaline  they  call  her ;  ask  for  her ; 
And  to  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend 
This  Moled-up  counsel.     There 's  thy  guerdon  ( 
go.  [GiTCt  him  money. 

Cm[.  Garden,— O  sweet  gardon !  better  than  re- 
miuierstioni  eleven-pence  larthing  better.  Most 
sweet  garden  1 — I  will  do  it,  sir,  in  print. — Gar- 
den—remuneration I  {_Exit, 

Biron.  O ! — And  I,  forsooth,  in  love !    1,  that 
have  been  love's  whip; 


A  very  headle  to  a  humorous  sigh ; 
A  critic ;  nay,  a  night-watch  constable ) 
A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy. 
Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent ! 
This  wimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy ; 
This  senior-junior,  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid; 
Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 
The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 
Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents, 
Dread  prince  of  plackets,  king  of  codpieces, 
Sole  imperatoT  and  great  general 
Of  trotting  paritors ;  O  my  little  heart  1 
And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field, 
And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop  I 
Whatr— II— Isue!— Iseekawife! 
A  woman,  that  U  like  a  German  clock, 
Still  a-repairing ;  ever  out  of  frame ; 
And  never  going  aright ;  being  a  watch, 
But  being  watched  that  it  may  stiti  go  right! 
Nay,  to  be  peigured,  which  is  worst  of  all ; 
And,  among  three,  to  love  the  worst  of  all  I 
A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow. 
With  two  pitch  balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eye*; 
Ay,  and,  by  heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed, 
Though  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard : 
And  I  to  sigh  for  her! — to  watch  for  herl— 
To  pray  for  her !     Go  to ;  it  is  a  plague 
That  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  neglect 
Of  his  almighty  dreadfiil  little  might. 
Well,  I  will  love,  write,  sigh,  pray,  sue,  and  groan ; 
Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  Mine  Joan. 
{Exit. 
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Scene  I. — Anothtr  part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  the  Princess,  Rosaline,  Maria,  Katha- 
KiNE,  BorET,Lord«,  Attendants, onif a Foreiter. 
Prin.  Was  that  the  king,  that  spuired  hit  bone 

Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hillT 

Boyet.   I  know  not ;  but  I  think  it  was  not  be. 
Prin.  Whoe'er  he  was,  he  shewed  a  mounting 

Well,  lords,  to-day  we  shall  have  our  dispatch ; 
On  Saturday  w^will  return  to  France. — 
Then,  forester,  my  friend,  vrbere  is  the  bush 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murderer  in  ? 

Far.  Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice; 
A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shooL 

Prin.  I  thank  my  beauty,  I  am  fair,  that  shoot; 
And  thereupon  thou  speek'st,  the  fairest  shoot. 

Far.  Pardon  me,  madam,  for  I  meant  not  so. 

Prin.  What,  whatf  6rst  praise  me,  and  again 
aay,  no  t 
O  short-lived  pride  I     Not  fair  t  alack  for  woe ! 

For.  Yes,  madam,  fair. 

Prin.  Nay,  never  paint  me  now ; 

Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow. 
Here,  good  my  gltus,  take  this  for  telling  true ; 

[Giving  him  money. 
Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due. 

For.  Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you  inherit. 

Prin.  See,see,mybeautywillbeBavedbymerit. 
O,  heresy  in  fur,  fit  for  these  days ! 
A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair  pruse. 
But  come,  the  bow ;  now  mercy  goes  to  kiH, 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill. 
Thui  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot : 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do  "t ; 
If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  shew  my  skill. 
That  more  for  praise  than  purpose  meant  to  kill. 


And,  out  of  question,  to 

Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes, 

When,  for  fame'i  sake,  for  praiie,  an  outward 

part. 
We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart : 
As  I,  for  praise  alone,  now  seek  to  spill 
The  poor  deer's  blood,  that  my  heart  means  no  ilL 

Boyet.  Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-wvc- 
teignty 
Only  for  praise'  sake,  when  they  strive  to  be 
Lords  o'er  their  lordst 

Prin.  Only  for  praise :  and  pralte  we  may  afford 
To  anj  la4y  that  subdues  a  lord. 

Enter  Coitabd. 
Prin.  Here  comea  a  member  of  the  cranmoa- 

Coit.  God  dig-you-den  all !    Pray  you,  whirh 
is  the  head  lady  T 

Prin.  Thou  shalt  know  her,  fellow,  by  the  rest 
that  have  no  heads. 

Coit.  Which  is  the  greatest  lady,  the  higbest  7 
Prin.  The  thickest  and  tbe  tallest 
Coif.   The  thickest  and  the  tallest!   it  is  mi; 
truth  is  truth. 
An  your  waist,  mistreas,  were  a*  slender  a*  my 

wit. 
One  of  these  maids'  girdles  for  your  waiM  should 

befit 
Are  not  you  the  chief  womant  yon  are  the  tluckett 

Prin.  Whafsyour  will,  sirf  what'iyourwillt 
Cott,  I  have  a  letter  from  Monsieur  Binm,  to 

one  Lady  Rosaline. 
Prin.   O,  thy  letter,  thy  letter ;   he  '■  a  good 
IHend  of  mine : 
Stand  aside,  good  bearer.— Boyet  you  can  earre ; 
Break  up  this  capon. 
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BayeL  I  am  bound  to  serve. — 

This  letter  is  mistook,  it  importeth  none  here ; 
It  is  writ  to  Jaquenetta. 

Prin.  We  will  read  it,  I  swear : 

Break  the  neck  of  the  wax,  and  every  one  give  ear. 

BoTET  reads. 

**  By  heaven,  that  thou  art  fair  is  most  infallible ; 
true,  that  thou  art  beauteous ;  truth  itself,  that  thou 
art  lovely.  More  fairer  than  fair,  beautiful  than 
beauteous,  truer  than  truth  itself,  have  commisera- 
tion on  thy  heroical  vassal !  The  magnanimous  and 
most  illustrate  king  Cophetua  set  eye  upon  the  per- 
nicious and  indubitate  beggar  Zenelophon ;  and  he  it 
was  that  might  rightly,  say,  veni,  vidij  viei ;  which  to 
anatomise  in  the  vulgar,  (O  base  and  obscure  vulgar !) 
videlicet^  he  came,  saw,  and  overcame :  he  came,  one ; 
saw,  two ;  overcame,  three.  Who  came  ? — the  king. 
Why  did  he  come  ? — ^to  see.  Why  did  he  see  ? — to 
overcome.  To  whom  came  he  ? — to  the  beggar.  What 
saw  he  ? — the  beggar.  Who  overcame  he  ? — the  beg- 
gar. The  conclusion  is  victory :  on  whose  side  ? — 
the  king's.  The  captive  is  enriched :  on  whose  side  ? 
— the  beggar's.  The  catastrophe  is  a  nuptial:  on 
whose  side! — the  king's? — no,  on  both  in  one,  or 
one  in  both.  I  am  the  king ;  for  so  stands  the  com- 
parison :  thou  the  beggar ;  for  so  witnesseth  thy  low- 
liness.  Shall  I  command  thy  love? — I  may.  Shall 
I  enforce  thy  love? — I  could.  Shall  I  entreat  thy 
love  ? — I  will.  What  shalt  thou  exchange  for  rags  ? 
robes:  for  tittles,  titles :  for  thyself,  me.  Thus,  ex- 
pecting thy  reply,  I  profane  my  lips  on  thy  foot,  my 
eyes  on  thy  picture,  and  my  heart  on  thy  every  part 

"  Thine,  in  the  dearest  design  of^industry, 
"Don  Adriano  de  Armado." 

Thus  dost  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar 

'Gainst  thee,  thou  lamb,  that  standest  ashisprey; 
Submissive  fall  his  princely  feet  before, 

And  he  from  forage  will  incline  to  play : 
But  if  thou  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou  then  ? 
Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den. 

Prm.  What  plume  of  feathers  is  he  that  indited 
this  letter? 
What  vane  ?  what  weathercock  ?  did  you  ever  hear 
better? 
Boyet,  I  am  much  deceived  but  I  remember 

the  style. 
Prtn.  Else  your  memory  is  bad,  going  o'er  it 

erewhile. 
Boyet,  This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard  that  keeps 
here  in  court ; 
A  phantasm,  a  Monarcho,  and  one  that  makes 

sport 
To  the  prince  and  his  book-mates. 

Prm,  Thou  fellow,  a  word : 

Who  gave  thee  this  letter? 

Coet,  I  told  you ;  my  lord. 

Prtfi.  To  whom  shouldst  thou  give  it? 


Co9t,  From  my  lord  to  my  lady. 

Prtn.  From  which  lord,  to  which  lady? 

Cost,  From  my  lord  Biron,  a  good  master  of  mine, 
To  a  lady  of  France,  that  he  called  Rosaline. 

Prtn.  Thou  hast  mistaken  his  letter.     Come, 
lords,  away. 
Here,  sweet,  put  up  this ;  't  will  be  thine  another 
day.         [Exeunt  Princess  and  Train. 

Boyet.  Who  is  the  suitor  ? — who  is  the  suitor  ? 

Ros.  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know  ? 

Boyet.  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty. 

Ros.  Why,  she  that  bears  the  bow. 

Finely  put  off! 

Boyet.  My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns ;  but,  if  thou 
marry, 
Hang  me  by  the  neck  if  horns  that  year  miscarry. 
Finely  put  on ! 

Ros.  Well  then,  I  am  the  shooter. 

Boyet.  And  who  is  your  deer? 

Ros.  If  we  choose  by  the  horns,  yourself:  come 
not  near. 
Finely  put  on,  indeed  I 

Mar.  You  still  wrangle  with  her,  Boyet,  and 
she  strikes  at  the  brow. 

Boyet.   But  she  herself  is  hit  lower :   have  I 
hit  her  now  ? 

Ros.  Shall  I  come  upon  thee  with  an  old  saying, 
that  was  a  man  when  King  Pepin  of  France  was 
a  little  boy,  as  touching  the  hit  it? 

Boyet.  So  I  may  answer  thee  with  one  as  old, 
that  was  a  woman  when  Queen  Guinever  of  Britain 
was  a  little  wench,  as  touching  the  hit  it. 

Rosaline  sings. 

Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  hit  it,  hit  it, 
Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  my  good  man, 

Boyet  nngs. 

An  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot, 
An  I  cannot,  another  can, 

[Exeunt  Rosaline  and  Katharine. 

Cost.  By  my  troth,  most  pleasant !  how  both 

didfititl 
Mar.  A  mark  marvellous  well  shot;  for  they 

both  did  hit  it 
Boyet.  A  mark !    O,  mark  but  that  mark.    A 

mark,  says  my  lady  I 
Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  in 't,  to  mete  at,  if  it 

may  be. 
Mar.  Wide  o'  the  bow  hand !  I'  faith  your  hand 

is  out. 
Cost.  Indeed  a'  must  shoot  nearer,  or  hell 

ne'er  hit  the  clout. 
Boyet.    An  if  my  hand  be  out,  then  belike 

your  hand  is  in. 
Cost.  Then  will  she  get  the  upshot  by  cleaving 

the  pin. 
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Mar.  Come,  come,  you  talk  greasily,  your  lips 

grow  foul. 
Cost.  She's  too  hard  for  you  at  pricks,  sir; 
challenge  her  to  bowl. 

Boyet,  I  fear  too  much  rubbing.  Good  night,  my 

good  owl.    [_Exeunt  Boyet  and  Maria. 

Cost,  By  my  soul,  a  swain !  a  most  simple  clown ! 

Lord,  lord,  how  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  him 

down! 
O'  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests !  most  iucony  vulgar 

wit! 
When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off,  so  obscenely,  as 

it  were,  so  fit. 
Armatho  o*  the  one  side, — O,  a  most  dainty  man ! 
To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  her  fan ! 
To  see  him  kiss  his  hand !  and  how  most  sweetly 

a*  will  swear ! 
And  his  page  o'  t'  other  side,  that  handful  of  wit ! 
Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit ! 
Sola,  sola  1  \_Shouting  within. 

[^Exit  Costard,  running. 


Scene  IL — The  tame. 

Enter  Holofernes,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

Nath.  Very  reverent  sport,  truly ;  and  done  in 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 

Hoi.  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  sanguis, — in 
blood ;  ripe  as  a  pomewater,  who  now  hangeth 
like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  coelo, — the  sky,  the 
welkin,  the  heaven ;  and  anon  falleth  like  a  crab 
on  the  face  of  terra, — the  soil,  the  land,  the  earth. 

Nath.  Truly,  Master  Holofernes,  the  epithets 
are  sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least  But, 
sir,  I  assure  ye  it  was  a  buck  of  the  first  head. 

IIol.  Sir  Nathaniel,  haud  credo. 

Dull.  T  was  not  a  haud  credo  ;  't  was  a  pricket. 

Hoi.  Most  barbarous  intimation !  yet  a  kind 
of  insinuation,  as  it  were,  in  via,  in  way  of  expli- 
cation ;  facere,  as  it  were,  replication,  or  rather 
ostentare,  to  shew,  as  it  were,  his  inclination, — 
after  his  undressed,  unpolished,  uneducated, 
unpruned,  untrained,  or  rather  unlettered,  or, 
ratherest,  imconfirmed  fashion, — to  insert  again 
my  haud  credo  for  a  deer. 

Dull.  I  said,  the  deer  was  not  a  haud  credo  ; 
\  was  a  pricket. 

Hoi.  Twice-sod  simplicity,  hiscoctus! — Othou 
monster  ignorance,  how  deformed  dost  thou  look ! 

Nath.  Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties 
that  are  bred  in  a  book ;  he  hath  not  eat  paper, 
as  it  were ;  he  hath  not  drunk  ink :  his  intellect 
is  not  replenished;  he  is  only  an  animal,  only 
sensible  in  the  duller  parts ; 
And  such  barren  plants  are  set  before  us,  that 
we  thankful  should  be 


(Which  we  of  taste  and  feeling  are)  for  those  parts 

that  do  fructify  in  us  more  than  he. 
For  as  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  vain,  indi»- 

creet,  or  a  fool ; 
So  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning,  to  see  him 

in  a  school : 
But  omne  bene,  say  I ;  being  of  an  old  father's  mind, 
'*  Many  can  brook  the  weather,  that  love  not  the 
wind." 
DuU.  You  two  are  bookmen :  can  you  tell  by 
your  wit 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that 's  not 
five  weeks  old  as  yet? 
Hoi.  Dictynna,  goodman  Dull;  Dictynna,  good- 
man  Dull. 
DuU.  What  b  Dictynna? 
Nath,  A  title  to  Phcebe;  to  Luna,  to  the  moon. 
Hoi.  The  moon  was  a  month  old  when  Adam 
was  no  more ; 
And  raught  not  to  five  weeks  when  he  came  to 

fivescore. 
The  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

DuU.  'T  is  true  indeed ;  the  collusion  holds  in 
the  exchange. 

Hoi.  God  comfort  thy  capacityii — I  say,  the 
allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

DuU.  And  I  say,  the  pollusion  holds  in  the 
exchange ;  for  the  moon  is  never  but  a  month 
old :  and  I  say  beside,  that 't  was  a  pricket  that 
the  princess  killed. 

Hoi.  Sir  Nathaniel,  will  you  hear  an  extem- 
poral  epitaph  on  the  death  of  the  deer?  and,  to 
humour  the  ignorant,  I  have  called  the  deer  the 
princess  killed,  a  pricket. 

Nath.  Perge,  good  Master  Holofernes,  perge; 
so  it  shall  please  you  to  abrogate  scurrility. 

Hoi.  I  will  something  affect  the  letter ;  for  it 
argues  facility. 

The  praiseful  princess  pierced  and  pricked  a  pretty 

pleasing  pricket ; 
Some  say,  a  sore ;  but  not  a  sore,  till  now  made 

sore  with  shooting. 
The  dogs  did  yell ;  put  1  to  sore,  then  sorel  jumps 

from  thicket ; 
Or,  pricket,  sore,  or  else  sorel ;  the  people  fall  a- 

hooting. 
If  sore  be  sore,  then  L  to  sore  makes  fifty  sores ;  0 

sore  L I 
Of  one  sore  I  a  hundred  make,  by  adding  but  one 

more  L. 

Nath.  A  rare  talent ! 

DuU.  If  a  talent  be  a  claw,  look  how  he  claws 
him  with  a  talent 

Hoi.  Tills  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple ; 
a  foolish,  extravagant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures, 
shapes,  objects,  ideas,  apprehensions,  motions 
revolutions:  these  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of 
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mfraoiy,  nourished  in  the  womb  o( jaa  mater; 
and  delivered  upon  the  mellonin^  of  occasion. 
But  the  gift  ii  good  in  those  in  whom  it  ii  acute, 
and  I  un  thankful  for  iL 

Natk.  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  you;  and  so 
may  my  parishioners ;  for  their  sons  are  well 
tutored  by  you,  and  their  daitgliten  profit  very 
greatly  under  you :  you  are  a  good  member  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Hti.  Mfkercle,  if  their  sons  be  ingenious,  they 
shall  want  no  instruction :  if  their  daughters  be 
capable,  I  will  put  it  to  them.  But,  vir  tapit  qui 
pauca  loquitur.     A  soul  femiuine  saluleth  us. 

Enter  Jaouenetta  and  Coitard.  ; 

Jaq.  God  give  you  good  morrow,  master  person. 

Hoi.  Master  person, — qiuui  pen-on.  And  if 
one  should  be  pierced,  which  is  the  one? 

Co/l.  Marry,  master  Bchoolmaater,  he  that  is 
bites  t  lo  a  hogshead. 

Hoi,  Of  piercing  a  hogshead !  A  good  lustre 
of  conceit  in  a  turf  of  earth ;  fite  enough  for  a 
flint,  pearl  enough  for  a  swine :  't  is  pretty ;  it  is 
■e!1. 

Jaq.  Good*master  parson,  be  so  good  as  read 
me  ibis  letter;  it  was  given  me  by  Costard,  and 
lent  me  from  Don   Armatho;    I  beseech  you. 


Rumtnal, — and  so  forth.  Ah,  good  old  Mantuanl 
1  may  speak  of  thee  as  the  Iravellerdolh  of  Venice: 

Vinegia,  Vinegin, 

Chi  non  it  vede,  ei  aon  le  prrgia. 
Old  Mantuan !  old  Mantuan !  Who  understandeth 
thee  not,  loves  thee  not.— W,  re,  lot,  la,  mi, 
fa. — Under  pardon,  sir,  what  are  the  contents; 
or  rather,   as  Horace  says  in   his — What,   my 

Nalh.  Ay,  sir,  and  very  learned. 

Hut.   Let  me  hear  a  staff,  a  stanza,  a  verse. 
Lrge,  domine. 

Nathaniel  reads. 
If  laie  make  me  fonwom,  how  shall  I  swear  to 


Ab,  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beau^ 
Though  lo  myself  forsworn,  to  thee    I'll   faithful 

Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  lo  thee  like 
Study  his  bias  leaies,  and  makes  his  book  thine 

Where  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  would 

If  knowledge   be  the   mark,  lo   know  thee   shall 

suffice ; 
Well  learned  is  thai  tongue  that  well  can  thee 

commend : 
All    ignorant    that   soul    that   seei    ihee   without 
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(Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts 
admire;) 
Thy  eye  Jove's  lightning  bears,  thy  voice  his  dread- 
ful thunder, 
Which,  not  to  anger  bent,  is  music,  and  sweet 
fire. 
Celestial  as  thou  art,  oh  pardon,  love,  this  wrong, 
That   sings  heaven's   praise  with  such  an  earthly 
tongue ! 

HoL  You  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so 
miss  the  accent :  let  me  supervise  the  canzonet. 
Here  are  only  numbers  ratified ;  but  for  the 
elegancy,  facility,  and  golden  cadence  of  poesy, 
caret.  Ovidius  Naso  was  the  man :  and  why, 
indeed,  Naso;  but  for  smelling  out  the  odoriferous 
flowers  of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  invention?  Imitariy 
is  nothing:  so  doth  the  hound  his  master,  the 
ape  his  keeper,  the  tired  horse  his  rider.  But, 
damosella  virgin,  was  this  directed  to  you  ? 

Jaq.  Ay,  sir,  from  one  Monsieur  Bir6n,  one 
of  the  strange  queen's  lords. 

HoL  I  will  overglance  the  superscript. 

Beads. 
"  To  the  snow-white  hand  of  the  most  beauteous 
Lady  Rosaline." 

I  will  look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter, 
for  the  nomination  of  the  party  writing  to  the 
person  written  unto : — 

Reads. 
"  Your  Ladyship's  in  all  desired  employment, 

"  BlRON." 

Sir  Nathaniel,  this  Bir6n  is  one  of  the  votaries 
with  the  king ;  and  here  he  hath  framed  a  letter 
to  a  sequent  of  the  stranger  queen's,  which  acci- 
dentally, or  by  the  way  of  progression,  hath 
miscarried. — ^Trip  and  go,  my  sweet;  deliver 
this  paper  into  the  royal  hand  of  the  king;  it 
may  concern  much.  Stay  not  thy  compliment; 
I  forgive  thy  duty ;  adieu. 

Jaq.  Good  Costard,  go  with  me. — Sir,  God 
save  your  life ! 

Cost.  Have  with  thee,  my  girl. 

[^Exeunt  Costard  and  Jaquenetta. 

Nath.  Sir,  you  have  done  this  in  the  fear  of 
God,  very  religiously;  and,  as  a  certain  father 
saith, — 

HoL  Sir,  tell  not  me  of  the  father ;  I  do  fear 
colourable  colours.  But  to  return  to  the  verses ; 
did  they  please  you.  Sir  Nathaniel  ? 

Nath.  Marvellous  well  for  the  pen. 

HoL  I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  father's  of  a 
certain  pupil  of  mine ;  where  if,  before  repast,  it 
shall  please  you  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace, 
I  will,  on  my  privilege  I  have  with  the  parents 
of  the  aforesaid  child  or  pupil,  undertake  your  hen 
venuto;  where  I  will  prove  those  verses  to  be 


very  imleamed,  neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit, 
nor  invention.     I  beseech  your  society. 

Naih.  And  thank  you  too :  for  society  (saith 
the  text)  is  the  happiness  of  life. 

HoL  And  certes,  the  text  most  infallibly  con- 
cludes it. — Sir  Ito  Dull],  I  do  invite  you  too; 
you  shall  not  say  me  nay :  pauca  verba.  Away ; 
the  gentles  are  at  their  game,  and  we  will  to  our 
recreation.  \_Exennt. 

Scene  III. — Another  part  of  the  uime. 

Enter  Biron,  with  a  paper. 

Biron.  The  king  he  is  hunting  the  deer;  I 
am  coursing  myself:  they  have  pitched  a  toil;  I 
am  toiling  in  a  pitch ;  pitch  that  defiles :  defile  ! 
a  foul  word.  Well,  sit  thee  down,  sorrow !  for 
so  they  say  the  fool  said,  and  so  say  I,  and  I  the 
fool.  Well  proved,  wit !  By  the  Lord,  this  love 
is  as  mad  as  Ajax :  it  kills  sheep ;  it  kills  me,  I 
a  sheep :  well  proved  again  on  my  side !  I  will 
not  love :  if  I  do,  hang  me ;  i'  faith  I  will  not 
O,  but  her  eye, — by  this  light,  but  for  her  eye  I 
would  not  love  her ;  yes,  for  her  two  eyes.  WeU, 
I  do  nothing  in  the  world  but  lie,  land  lie  in  my 
throat  By  heaven,  I  do  love:  and  it  hath 
taught  me  to  rhyme,  and  to  be  melancholy;  and 
here  is  part  of  my  rhyme,  and  here  my  melan- 
choly. Well,  she  hath  one  o'  my  sonnets  already ; 
the  clown  bore  it,  the  fool  sent  it,  and  the  lady 
hath  it :  sweet  clown,  sweeter  fool,  sweetest  lady! 
By  the  world,  I  would  not  care  a  pin  if  the  other 
three  were  in.  Here  comes  one  with  a  paper; 
God  give  him  grace  to  groan. 

[  Gets  up  into  a  tree. 

Enter  the  King,  tcith  a  paper. 

K'wg.  Ah  me ! 

Biron  [aside'].  Shot,  by  heaven!  —  Proceed, 
sweet  Cupid;  thou  hast  thumped  him  with  thy 
bird-bolt  under  the  left  pap. — I*  faith,  secrets. 

Kino  reads. 
So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 

To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose. 
As  thy  eye-beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have  smote 

The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows : 
Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright 

Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light : 

Thou  shin'st  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep ; 
No  drop  but  as  a  coach  doth  carry  thee, 

So  ridest  thou  triumphing  in  my  woe : 
bo  but  behold  the  tears  that  swell  in  me, 

And  they  thy  glory  through  my  grief  will  shew : 
But  do  not  love  thyself;  then  thou  wilt  keep 
My  tears  for  glasses,  and  still  make  me  weepu 
O  queen  of  queens,  how  far  dost  thou  excel ! 
No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  telL 
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How  shall  she  know  my  griefs?  I  '11  drop  the  paper ; 
Sweet  leaves,  shade  folly.  Who  is  he  comes  here  ? 

[_SiepM  aside. 

Enter  Longaville,  with  a  paper. 
What,  Longaville !  and  reading !  listen,  ear. 
Bir<m.   Now,  in  thy  likeness,  one  more  fool 
appear!  [Aside. 

Long.  Ah  me !  I  am  forsworn. 
Biron.  Why,  he  comes  in  like  a  perjure,  wearing 
papers.  [Aside. 

King.   In  love,  I  hope:   sweet  fellowship  in 
shame !  [Aside. 

Biron.  One  drmikard  loves  another  of  the  name. 

[Aside. 

Long.  Am  I  the  first  that  have  been  perjured  so? 

Biron.  I  could  put  thee  in  comfort ;  not  by  two, 

that  I  know:  [Aside. 

Thou  mak*st  the  triumviry,  the  comer-cap  of 

society ; 
The  shape  of  Love's  Tyburn,  that  hangs  up  sim- 
plicity. 
Long.  I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power 
to  move : 
0  sweet  Maria,  empress  of  my  love ! 
These  numb^s  will  I  tear,  and  write  in  prose. 
Biron.  O,  rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's 
hose :  [Aside. 

DisBgure  not  his  slop. 
Long.  This  same  shall  go. — 

Reads  the  sonnet. 

Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye 

('Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument), 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  pexjury  7 

Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove, 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee : 
Uj  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 

Thy  grace,  being  gained,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is : 

Then  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost  shine, 
£xhal*st  this  vapour  vow ;  in  thee  it  is : 

If  broken  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine, 
If  by  me  broke.    What  fool  is  not  so  wise, 
To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise  ? 

Biron.  This  is  the  liver  vein,  which  makes 
flesh  a  deity ;  [Aside. 

A  green  goose,  a  goddess :  pure,  pure  idolatry. 

God  amends  us,  God  amend !  we  are  much  out 
o'  the  way. 

Enter  Dumain,  with  a  paper. 
Long.  By  whom  shall  I  send  this  ? — Company ! 

stay.  [Stepping  aside. 

Biron.  All  hid,  all  hid,  an  old  infant  play ! 

[Aside. 
Like  a  demigod  here  sit  I  in  the  sky. 

And  wretched  fools'  secrets  heedfully  o'er-eye. 


More  sacks  to  the  mill !  O  heavens,  I  have  my  wish ; 
Dumain  transformed :  four  woodcocks  in  a  dish ! 

Dum.  O  most  divine  Kate ! 

Biron.  O  most  profane  coxcomb !  [Aside. 

Dum.  By  heaven,  the  wonder  of  a  mortal  eye ! 

Biron.  By  earth,  she  is  not,  corporal ;  there  you 
I  lie.  [Aside. 

i  Duim.  Her  amber  hairs  for  foul  have  amber 
'  quoted. 

Biron.  An  amber-coloured  raven  was  well  noted. 

[Aside. 
Dum,  As  upright  as  the  cedar. 

Biron.  Stoop,  I  say ; 

Her  shoulder  is  with  child.  [Aside, 

Dum.  As  fair  as  day. 

Biron,  Ay,  as  some  days;  but  then  no  sun 

must  shine.  [Aside. 

Dum,    O  that  I  had  my  wish ! 

Long,  And  I  had  mine !  [Aside. 

King.  And  I  mine  too,  good  lord !        [Aside. 

Biron.  Amen,  so  I  had  mine.     Is  not  that  a 

good  word  ?  [Aside, 

Dum.  I  would  forget  her ;  but  a  fever  she 

Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remembered  be. 

Biron.  A  fever  in  your  blood ;  why,  then  incision 

Would  let  her  out  in  saucers :  sweet  misprision ! 

[Aside. 

Dum.  Once  more  I  '11  read  the  ode  that  I  have 

writ. 

Biron.  Once  more  I  '11  mark  how  love  can  vary 

wit.  [Aside, 

Dumain  reads. 

On  a  day,  (alack  the  day !) 
Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom,  passing  fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wished  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
Air  (quoth  he),  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so ! 
But,  alack,  my  hand  is  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn : 
Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet ; 
Youth,  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me, 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee : 
Thou,  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love. 

This  will  I  send ;  and  something  else  more  plain. 
That  shall  express  my  true  love's  fasting  pain. 
O,  would  the  King,  Bir6n,  and  Longaville, 
Were  lovers  too ! — 111,  to  example  ill, 
Would  from  my  forehead  wipe  a  perjured  note ; 
For  none  offend,  where  all  alike  do  dote. 
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Long,  Dumain  [advancing^  thy  love  is  far  from 
charity, 
That  in  love's  grief  desir'st  society : 
You  may  look  pale,  hut  I  should  hlush,  I  know, 
To  he  o'erheard,  and  taken  napping  so. 

King.  Come,  sir  [advancmg'\y  you  hlush;  as  his 
your  case  is  such ; 
You  chide  at  him,  offending  twice  as  much : 
You  do  not  love  Maria ;  Longaville 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile ; 
Nor  never  lay  his  wreathed  anns  athwart 
His  loving  bosom,  to  keep  down  his  heart ! 
I  have  been  closely  shrouded  in  this  bush. 
And  marked  you  both,  and  for  you  both  did  blush. 
I  heard  your  guilty  rhymes,  observed  your  fashion ; 
Saw  sighs  reek  from  you,  noted  well  your  passion  : 
"  Ah  me !"  says  one ;  "  O  Jove !"  the  other  cries ; 
One,  her  hairs  were  gold,  crystal  the  other's  eyes. 
You  would  for  paradise  break  faith  and  troth ; 

[To  Longaville. 
And  Jove,  for  your  love,  would  infringe  an  oath. 

[To  Dumain. 
What  will  Bir6n  say,  when  that  he  shall  hear 
A  faith  infringed  which  such  zeal  did  swear? 
How  will  he  scorn  ?  how  will  he  spend  his  wit  ? 
How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it ! 
For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  see, 
I  would  not  have  him  know  so  much  by  me^ 

Biron,  Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy. — 
Ah,  good  my  liege,  I  pray  thee  pardon  me  : 

[Detcendt  from  the  tree. 
Good  heart,  what  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove 
These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love  ? 
Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches ;  in  your  tears 
There  is  no  certain  princess  that  appears ; 
You  11  not  be  perjured,  'tis  a  hateful  thing ; 
Tush,  none  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting ! 
But  are  you  not  ashamed  ?  nay,  are  you  not, 
All  three  of  you,  to  be  thus  much  o'ershot? 
You  found  his  mote ;  the  king  your  mote  did  see ; 
But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 
O,  what  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen, 
Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen ! 

0  me,  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat. 
To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat ! 

To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig, 
And  profound  Solomon  tuning  a  jig ; 
And  Nestor  play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys. 
And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys ! — 
Where  lies  thy  grief,  O  tell  me,  good  Dumain  ? 
And,  gentle  Longaville,  where  lies  thy  pain  ? 
And  where  my  liege's  ?  all  about  the  breast : 
A  caudle,  ho ! 

King.  Too  bitter  is  thy  jest. 

Are  we  betrayed  thus  to  thy  over^view  ? 

Biron,  Not  you  by  me,  but  I  betrayed  to  you : 

1  that  am  honest ;  I  that  hold  it  sin 


To  break  the  vow  I  am  engaged  in ; 
I  am  betrayed,  by  keeping  company 
With  men  like  men,  of  strange  inconstancy. 
When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  ? 
Or  groan  for  Joan  ?  or  spend  a  minute's  time 
In  pruning  me?    When  shall  you  hear  that  I 
Will  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  an  eye, 
A  gait,  a  state,  a  brow,  a  breast,  a  waist, 
A  leg,  a  limb  ? — 

King.  Soft;  whither  away  so  fast? 

A  true  man,  or  a  thief,  that  gallops  so  ? 

Biron.  I  post  from  love :  good  lover,  let  me  go. 

Enter  Jaquenetta  and  Costard. 

Jaq.  God  bless  the  king ! 
King.  Wliat  present  hast  thou  there? 

Cost.  Some  certain  treason. 
King.  What  makes  treason  here  ? 

Cost.  Nay,  it  makes  nothing,  sir. 
King.  If  it  mar  nothing  neither. 

The  treason  and  you  go  in  peace  away  tc^ether. 
Jaq.  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  this  letter  be  read ; 
Our  parson  misdoubts  it;  'twas  treason,  he  said. 
King,  Bir6n,  read  it  over.  [Giving  fUm  the  Utter. 
— Where  hadst  thou  it? 
Jaq.  Of  Costard. 
King.  Where  hadst  thou  it? 
Cost.  Of  Dun  Adramadio,  Dun  Adramadio. 
King.  How  now !  what  is  in  you?  why  dost  thou 

tear  it  ? 
Biron.  A  toy,  my  liege,  a  toy ;  your  grace  needs 

not  fear  it 
Long,  It  did  move  him  to  passion,  and  therefore 

let 's  hear  it. 
Dum.  It  is  Bir6n's  writing,  and  here  is  his  name. 

[Picks  up  the  piecet. 
Biron.  Ah,  you  whoreson  loggerhead,  you  were 
bom  to  do  me  shame.     [To  Costabd. 
Guilty,  my  lord,  guilty ;  I  confess,  I  confess. 
King.  What? 

Biron.  That  you  three  fools  lacked  me  fool,  to 
make  up  the  mess : 
He,  he,  and  you,  my  liege,  and  I, 
Are  pickpurses  in  love,  and  we  deserve  to  die. 
O,  dismiss  this  audience,  and  I  shall  tell  you  more. 
Dum.  Now  the  number  is  even. 
Biron.  True,  true ;  we  are  four. — 

Will  these  turtles  be  gone  ? 

King.  Hence,  sirs;  away. 

Cost.  Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the 
traitors  stoy. 

[Exeunt  Costard  anii  J  aqoenett a. 
Biron.  Sweet  lords,  sweet  lovers,  O  let  us  em- 
brace ! 
As  true  we  are  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be : 
The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  shew  hi«  »w^5 
Young  blood  will  not  obey  an  old  decree : 
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We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  bom ; 
Therefore  of  all  hands  must  we  be  forsworn. 

King.  What,  did  these  rent  lines  shew  some  love 
of  thine? 

Biron.  Did  they,  quoth  you?    Who  sees  the 
heavenly  Rosaline, 
That,  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east, 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head ;  and,  strucken  blind. 

Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast? 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 

Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow. 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty  ? 

King.  What  zeal,  what  fury,  hath  inspired  thee 
now? 
My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon ; 

She,  an  attending  star,  scarce  seen  a  light. 

Biron.  My  eyes  are  then  no  eyes,  nor  I  Bir6n : 

0,  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night! 
Of  all  complexions  the  culled  sovereignty 

Do  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek ; 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity ; 

Where  nothing  wants,  that  want  itself  doth  seek. 
Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues, — 

Fie,  painted  rhetoric !    O,  she  needs  it  not : 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs ; 

She  passes  praise:  then  praise  too  short  doth 
blot. 
A  withered  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn. 

Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye : 
Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-bom, 

And  gives  the  cmtch  the  cradle's  infancy. 
0,  'tis  the  sun  that  maketh  all  things  shine ! 

King.  By  heaven,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 

Biron.  Is  ebony  like  her?    O  wood  divine! 

A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity. 
0,  who  can  give  an  oath  ?  where  is  a  book  7 

That  I  may  swear  beauty  doth  beauty  lack, 
If  that  she  learn  not  of  her  eye  to  look : 

No  face  is  fair,  that  is  not  full  so  black. 

King.  O  paradox !    Black  is  the  badge  of  hell, 

The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  scowl  of  night; 
And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well. 

Biron.  Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits 
of  light 
0,  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  decked, 

It  mourns,  that  painting,  and  usurping  hair, 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect ; 

And  therefore  is  she  bom  to  make  black  fair. 
Her  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days ; 

For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now ; 
And  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise. 

Paints  itself  black  to  imitate  her  brow. 

Dum.  To  look  like  her,  are  chimney-sweepers 
black. 

Long.  And  since  her  time  are  colliers  counted 
bright. 


King.  And  Ethiops  of  their  sweet  complexion 

crack. 
Dum.  Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is 

light 

Biron.  Your  mistresses  dare  never  come  in 

rain. 
For  fear  their  colours  should  be  washed  away. 
King.  Twere  good  yours  did;  for,  sir,  to  tell 

you  plain, 
I  'U  find  a  fairer  face  not  washed  to-day. 
Biron.  I  '11  prove  her  fair,  or  talk  till  doomsday 

here. 
King.  No  devil  will  fright  thee  then  so  much  as 

she. 
Dum.  I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stuff  so 

dear. 
Long.  Look,  here 's  thy  love :  my  foot  and  her 
face  see.  \_Shewing  his  shoe. 

Biron.  O,  if  the  streets  were  pav6d  with  thine 

eyes, 
Her   feet   were  much   too  dainty  for    such 

tread ! 
Dum.  O  vile !  then,  as  she  goes,  what  upward 

lies 
The  street  should  see,  as  she  walked  over 

head. 
King.  But  what  of  this?  Are  we  not  all  in  love? 
Biron.  O,  nothing  so  sure ;  and  thereby  all  for- 
sworn. 
King.  Then  leave  this  chat ;  and,  good  Bir6n, 

now  prove 
Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  faith  not  torn. 
Dum,  Ay,  marry,  there ;  some  flattery  for  this 

evil. 
Long.  O,  some  authority  how  to  proceed ; 
Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the  devil. 
Dum.  Some  salve  for  peijury. 
Biron.  O,  'tis  more  than  need! — 

Have  at  you  then,  affection's  men  at  arms : 
Consider,  what  you  first  didjwear  unto; 
To  fast,  to  study,  and  to  see  no  woman : 
Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth. 
Say,  can  you  fast?  your  stomachs  are  too  young; 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies : 
And  where  that  you  have  vowed  to  study,  lords, 
In  that  each  of  you  hath  forsworn  his  book : 
Can  you  stiU  dream,  and  pore,  and  thereon  look  ? 
For  when  would  you,  my  lord,  or  you,  or  you. 
Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence, 
Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face? 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 
They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  academes, 
From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean 

fire. 
Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries ; 
As  motion,  and  long*  during  action,  tires 
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The  mnewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 
Now,  for  not  looking  on  a  woman's  face. 
You  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes; 
And  etudy  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow : 
For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world. 
Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye? 
Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  onrwlf, 
And  where  we  are,  our  learning  likewise  is. 
Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyeg. 
With  ourselves, — 

Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  ? 
O,  we  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords ; 
And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books ; 
For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  you,  or  you, 
In  leaden  contemplation  have  found  out 
Such  fiery  numbers  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  beauteous  tutors  have  enriched  you  with  I 
Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain; 
And,  therefore,  finding  barren  praclisers. 
Scarce  shew  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil ; 
But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes. 
Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain ; 
But,  with  the  motion  of  all  elements. 
Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power ; 
And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power. 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 
It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye ; 
A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind : 
A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound. 
When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopped : 
Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cackled  snails ; 
Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in 

taste: 
For  valour,  is  not  lave  a  Hercules, 
Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperidea? 
Subtle  as  sphinx:  as  sweet  and  musical 
As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  htur  i 
And  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  goda 
Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 
Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write. 
Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  love's  sighs; 
O,  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears. 


And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility. 
From  woman's  eyes  this  doctrine  1  derive : 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire ; 
Tliey  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes. 
That  shew,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world; 
Else,  none  at  aU  in  aught  proves  excellent : 
Then,  fools  you  were  these  women  to  forswear; 
Or,  keeping  what  is  sworn,  you  will  prove  fooli. 

For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love; 
Or  for  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men ; 
Or  for  men's  sake,  the  authors  of  these  women; 
Or, women's  sake,  by  whom  we  men  are  men, — 
Let  us  once  lose  our  oaths,  to  find  ourselves; 
Or  else  we  lose  ourselves,  to  keep  our  oaths. 
It  is  religion  to  be  thus  forsworn  ; 
For  charity  itself  fulfils  the  law ; 
And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity  f 

King.  Saint  Cupid,  then  t  and,  soldiers,  to  die 
field! 

Biron,   Advance  your  standards,  and  upon 
them,  lords; 
Pell-mell,  down  with  them !  but  be  first  advised, 
In  conflict,  that  you  get  the  sun  of  them. 

Long.  Now  to  plain  dealing;  lay  ihesegloiBS  by: 
Shall  we  resolve  to  woo  these  girls  of  Frsncet 

King.  And  win  them  too ;  therefore  let  us  devise 
Some  entertainment  for  tliem  in  their  tents. 

Biron.  First,  from  the  park  let  ua  conduct  Ibem 
thither ; 
Then,  homeward,  every  man  attach  the  hand 
Of  his  fair  mistress  ;  in  the  aAemoon 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them, 
Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape: 
For  revels,  dances,  masks,  and  merry  hours, 
ForerunfairLove,  strewing  her  way  with  flowen. 

King.  Away,  away!  no  time  shall  be  omitted. 
That  will  be  time,  and  may  by  us  be  fitted. 

Biron.  AUont  I  jiUont ! — Sowed  cocUe  reaped 

And  justice  always  whirb  in  equal  measure: 
Light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  for- 

If  BO,  our  copper  buys  no  better 
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Scene  I. — Another  pari  o] 

T  HoLOrERNEl,  SlI  NaTHA 


d  Dull. 


HoL  Satu  quod  tagicit. 

Nalh.  I  praise  God  for  you,  sir :  your  reasons 
»t  dinner  have  been  gharp  and  sententious; 
pleasant  irithout  Bcurrility,  vitty  without  aSec- 


Uon,  audacious  without  impudency,  learned  with- 
out opinion,  and  strange  irithout  heresy.  I  did 
converse  this  quondam  day  with  a  companion  of 
the  king's,  who  is  intituled,  nominated,  or  called, 
Don  Adriano  de  Armado. 

Hoi.  Notri  homintvt  lanquom  te  :  his  humour 
is  lofly,  his  discoiuie  peremptory,  his  tongue 
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filed,  his  eye  ambitious,  his  gait  majestical,  and 
his  general  behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thra- 
sonical. He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too 
affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were, — too  peregrinate,  as 
I  may  call  it. 

Nath.  A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet. 

[  Takes  out  hu  tahU-book.   \ 

Hoi.  He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  ver-  ' 
bosity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument.  I 
abhor  such  fanatical  fantasms,  such  insociable 
and  pointrdevise  companions;  such  rackers  of 
orthography,  as  to  speak  "  dout,"  fine,  when  he 
should  say,  ^' doubt,"  '*det,"  when  he  should  pro- 
nounce "debt;** — d,e,b,t;  notd,e,t. — Heclepeth 
a  calf,  cauf;  half,  hauf;  neighbour,  vacatur 
nebour;  neigh,  abbreviated,  ne.  This  is  abho- 
minable  (which  he  would  call  abominable) ;  it 
insinuateth  me  of  insanie.  Ne  inieUiyiSy  domine  ? 
to  make  frantic,  lunatic. 

Nath.  Laus  Deo,  bone  intelUgo, 

Hoi.  Bone  ? — hone,  for  bene :  Priscian  a  little 
scratched ;  't  will  serve. 

Enter  Armado,  Moth,  and  Costard. 

Nath,  Fidetne  quis  venit  ? 
Hoi.   Video  et  gaudeo. 

Arm.  Chirra!  [Tb  Moth. 

Hoi.  Quare  Chirra,  not  sirrah  ? 
Arm.  Men  of  peace,  well  encountered. 
Hoi.  Most  military  sir,  salutation. 
Moth.   They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of 
languages,  and  stolen  the  scraps. 

[7b  Costard,  aside. 

Cost.  O,  they  have  lived  long  on  the  alms- 
basket  of  words !  I  marvel  thy  master  hath  not 
eaten  thee  for  a  word ;  for  thou  art  not  so  long 
by  the  head  as  honorifleabiUtudinitatibus :  thou 
art  easier  swallowed  than  a  flap-dragon. 

Moth.  Peace ;  the  peal  begins. 

Arm.  Monsieur  [/o  Holofernes],  are  you  not 
lettered? 

Moth.  Yes,  yes;  he  teaches  boys  the  horn- 
book:— 
What  is  a,  b,  spelt  backward,  with  a  horn  on  his 
head? 

Hoi,  Ba,  pueritia,  with  a  horn  added. 

Moth.  Ba^  most  silly  sheep,  with  a  horn. — 
You  hear  his  learning. 

Hoi.  Quis,  quis,  thou  consonant? 

Moth.  The  third  of  the  five  vowels,  if  you 
repeat  them ;  or  the  fifth,  if  L 

Hoi.  I  will  repeat  them ;  a,  e,  i, — 

Moth,  The  sheep:    the  other  two  concludes 
it ;  o,  u. 

Arm.  Now,  by  the  salt  wave  of  the  Mediterra- 
neum,  a  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venew  of  wit; 


snip,  snap,  quick  and  home:  it  rejoiceth  my 
intellect :  true  wit. 

Moth.  Offered  by  a  child  to  an  old  man; 
which  is  MTit-old. 

Hoi,  What  is  the  figure?  what  is  the  figure? 

Moth,  Horns. 

Hoi,  Thou  disputest  like  an  infant :  go,  whip 
thy  gig. 

Moth,  Lend  me  your  horn  to  make  one,  and 
I  will  whip  about  your  infamy  circum  cire^:  a 
gig  of  a  cuckold*s  horn ! 

Cos,  An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world, 
thou  shoivldst  have  it  to  buy  gingerbread :  hold, 
there  is  the  very  remuneration  I  had  of  tfaj 
master,  thou  halfpenny  purse  of  wit,  thou 
pigeon-egg  of  discretion.  O,  an  the  heavens 
were  so  pleased  that  thou  wert  but  my  bastard; 
what  a  joyful  father  wouldst  thou  make  me !  Go 
to ;  thou  hast  it  ad  dunghiUy  at  thy  fingers'  ends, 
as  they  say. 

Hoi,  O,  I  smell  false  Latin;  dunghill  for 
unguem. 

Arm.  Arts-man,  pneambula ;  we  will  be  sin- 
gled from  the  barbarous.  Do  you  not  educate 
youth  at  the  charge-hoxise  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ? 

Hoi.  Or  mons,  the  hill. 

Arm.  At  your  sweet  pleasure,  for  the  moun- 
tain. 

Hoi.  I  do,  sans  question. 

Arm.  Sir,  it  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure 
and  affection  to  congratulate  the  princess  at  her 
pavilion,  in  the  posteriors  of  this  day;  ifhich 
the  rude  multitude  call  the  afternoon. 

Hoi.  The  posterior  of  the  day,  most  generoiss 
sir,  is  liable,  congruent,  and  measurable  for  the 
afternoon :  the  word  is  well  culled,  chose ;  sweet 
and  apt,  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  I  do  assure. 

Arm.  Sir,  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman; 
and  my  familiar,  I  do  assure  you,  very  good 
friend: — for  what  is  inward  between  us,  let 
it  pass : — I  do  beseech  thee,  remember  thy 
courtesy : — I  beseech  thee,  apparel  thy  head  :— 
and  among  other  importunate  and  most  serious 
designs,  and  of  great  import  indeed,  too ;— but 
let  that  pass  :->for  I  must  tell  thee,  it  will  please 
his  grace  (by  the  world)  sometime  to  lean  upon 
my  poor  shoulder;  and  with  his  royal  finger, 
thus,  dally  with  my  excrement,  with  my  musta- 
chio :  but,  sweet  heart,  let  that  pass.  By  the 
world,  I  recount  no  fable;  some  certain  special 
honours  it  pleaseth  his  greatness  to  impart  to 
Ajmado,  a  soldier,  a  man  of  travel,  that  hath 
seen  the  world :  but  let  that  pass.  The  vciy  all 
of  all  is, — ^but,  sweet  heart,  I  do  implore 
secresy, — that  the  king  would  have  me  present 
the  princess,  sweet  chuck,  with  some  delight- 
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ful  ostentation,  or  show,  or  pageant,  or  antic,  or 
firework.  Now,  understanding  that  the  curate 
and  your  sweet  self  are  good  at  such  eruptions 
and  sudden  hreaking  out  of  mirth,  as  it  were,  I 
have  acquainted  you  witha],  to  the  end  to  crave 
your  assistance. 

Hoi,  Sir,  you  shall  present  before  her  the  nine 
worthies. — Sir  Nathaniel,  as  concerning  some 
entertainment  of  time,  some  show  in  the  poste- 
rior of  this  day,  to  be  rendered  by  our  assbtance, 
— the  king's  command,  and  this  most  gallant, 
jllttstrate,  and  learned  gentleman, — ^before  the 
princess;  I  say,  none  so  fit  as  to  present  the 
nine  worthies. 

Nath.  Where  will  you  find  men  worthy  enough 
to  present  them  ? 

Hoi.  Joshua,  yourself;  myself  or  this  gallant 
gentleman,  Judas  Maccabseus ;  ibis  swain,because 
of  his  great  limb  or  joint,  shall  pass  Pompey  the 
great ;  the  page,  Hercules. 

Arm,  Pardon,  sir,  error:  he  is  not  quantity 
enough  for  that  worthy's  thumb  :  he  is  not  so 
big  as  the  end  of  his  club. 

HoL  Shall  I  have  audience  ?  he  shall  present 
Hercules  in  minority :  his  '*  enter"  and  <<  exit" 
shall  be  strangling  a  snake ;  and  I  will  have  an 
apology  for  that  purpose. 

Moth,  An  excellent  device !  so,  if  any  of  the 
audience  hiss,  you  may  cry, — "  Well  done,  Her- 
cules !  now  thou  crushest  the  snake !"  That  is 
the  way  to  make  an  ofPence  gracious ;  though  few 
have  the  grace  to  do  it 

Arm,  For  the  rest  of  the  worthies  ? — 

Hoi.  I  will  play  three  mysel£ 

Moth,  Thrice-worthy  gentleman ! 

Arm,  Shall  I  tell  you  a  thing  ? 

Hoi,  We  attend. 

Arm.  We  will  have,  if  this  fadge  not,  an  antic. 
I  beseech  you,  follow. 

Hoi.  Fioy  goodman  Dull !  thou  hast  spoken 
no  word  all  this  while. 

DuU.  Nor  understood  none  neither,  sir. 

Hoi.  AUons  !  we  will  employ  thee. 

Dull.  1 11  make  one  in  a  dance,  or  so :  or  I  will 
play  on  the  tabor  to  the  worthies,  and  let  them 
dance  the  hay. 

HoiL  Moat  dull,  honest  Dull,  to  our  sport,  away. 

[Exeunt, 


Scene  IL — Another  part  of  the  tame.     Before 
the  Princess's  Pavilion, 

Enter  the  Pbincess,  Katharine,  Rosaline,  and 

Maria. 

Prtn.  Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we 
depart, 


If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in : 
A  lady  walled  about  with  diamonds ! 
Look  you,  what  I  have  from  the  loving  king. 
Rot,  Madam,  came  nothing  else  lUong  with 

that? 
Prin,  Nothing  but  this  ?  yes,  as  much  love  in 
rhyme 
As  would  be  crammed  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper, 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all ; 
That  he  was  fain  to  seal  on  Cupid's  name. 
Roi.  That  was  the  way  to  make  his  godhead 
wax; 
For  he  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 
Kath.  Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gallows  too. 
Eos.  You  'U  ne'er  be  friends  with  him ;  he  killed 

your  sister. 
Kath,   He  made  her  melancholy,  sad,  and 
heavy ; 
And  so  she  died :  had  she  been  light,  like  you. 
Of  such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit. 
She  might  have  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died : 
And  so  may  you ;  for  a  light  heart  lives  long. 
Ros.  What 's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of  this 

light  word? 
Kath.  A  light  condition  in  a  beauty  dark. 
Roe.  We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning 

out. 
Kath.  You  '11  mar  the  light  by  taking  it  in  snufi*; 
Therefore  I  '11  darkly  end  the  argument. 
Roe.  Look,  what  you  do,  you  do  it  still  i'the 

dark. 
Kath.  So  do  not  you;  for  you  are  a  light 

wench. 
Roe.  Indeed,  I  weigh  not  you ;  and  therefore 

light 
Kath.  You  weigh  me  not  ? — O,  that 's  you  care 

not  for  me. 
Roe.  Great  reason ;  for.  Past  cure  is  still  past 

care. 
Prin.  Well  bandied  both;   a  set  of  wit  well 
played. 
But  Rosaline,  you  have  a  favour  too : 
Who  sent  it?  and  what  is  it? 

Roe.  I  would  you  knew : 

An  if  my  face  were  but  as  fair  as  yours, 
My  favour  were  as  great,  be  witness  this. 
Nay,  I  have  verses  too,  I  thank  Bir6n : 
The  numbers  true ;  and  were  the  ni^mbering  too, 
I  were  the  fairest  goddess  on  the  ground : 
I  am  compared  to  twenty  thousand  fairs. 
O,  he  hath  drawn  my  picture  in  his  letter ! 
Prin.  Anything  like  ? 

Roe.  Much  in  the  letters ;  nothing  in  the  praise. 
Prin.  Beauteous  as  ink ;  a  good  conclusion. 
Kath.  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book. 
Rot.  'Ware  pencils!    How?  let  me  not  die 
your  debtor, 
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My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter : 
O,  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O's ! 

Kath,  A  pox  of  that  jest!   and  heshrew  all 
shrows ! 

Prin,  But  what  was  sent  to  you  from  fair 
Dumain  7 

Kath,  Madam,  this  glove. 

Prin,  Did  he  did  not  send  you  twain  ? 

Kath.  Yes,  madam ;  and  moreover, 
Some  thousand  verses  of  a  faithful  lover : 
A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy, 
Vilely  compiled,  profound  simplicity. 

Mar.  This,  and  these  pearls,  to  me  sent  Lon- 
gaville ; 
llie  letter  is  too  long  by  half  a  mile. 

Prin.  I  think  no  less :  dost  not  thou  wish  in 
heart, 
The  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  short  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  or  I  would  these  hands  might  never 
part. 

Prin.  We  are  wise  girls,  to  mock  our  lovers  so. 

Ro8.  They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mock- 
ing so. 
That  same  Bir6n  I  '11  torture  ere  I  go. 
O,  that  I  knew  he  were  but  in  by  the  week ! 
How  I  would  make  him  fawn,  and  beg,  and  seek ; 
And  wait  the  season,  and  observe  the  times, 
And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes ; 
And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  behests ; 
And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that 

jests! 
So  portent-like  would  I  o'ersway  his  state, 
That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fate. 

Prin.  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are 
catched, 
As  wit  turned  fool :  folly,  in  wisdom  hatched, 
Hath  wisdom's  warrant,  and  the  help  of  school ; 
And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool. 

Rot.  The  blood  of  youth  bums  not  with  such 
excess 
As  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness. 

Mar.  Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note 
As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote ; 
Since  all  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply. 
To  prove,  by  wit,  worth  in  simplicity. 

Enter  Botet. 

Prin.  Here  comes  Boyet,  and  mirth  is  in  hb 

face. 
BoyeL  O,   I  em  stabbed  with  laughter! — 

Where  'a  her  grace  ? 
Prin.  Thy  news,  Boyet? 
Boyet.  Prepare,  madam,  prepare ! 

Arm,  wenches,  arm ;  encounters  mounted  are 
Against  your  peace:  Lore  doth  approach  dis- 
guised, 
Arm^d  in  arguments ;  you  'U  be  surprised : 


Muster  your  wits ;  stand  in  your  own  defence ; 
Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowards,  and  fly  hence. 
Prin.  Saint  Denis  to  Saint  Cupid  \    What  are 

they 
That  charge  their  breath  against  us?  say,  scout, 

say  I 
Boyet.  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sycamore, 
I  thought  to  close  mine  eyes  some  half  an  hour; 
When,  lo !  to  interrupt  my  purposed  rest. 
Toward  that  shade  I  might  behold  addrest 
The  king  and  his  companions :  warily 
I  stole  into  a  neighbour  thicket  by. 
And  overheard  what  you  shall  overhear ; 
That,  by  and  by,  disguised  they  will  be  here. 
Their  herald  is  a  pretty  knavish  page. 
That  well  by  heart  hath  conned  his  embassage : 
Action  and  accent  did  they  teach  him  there ; 
"  Thus  must  thou  speak,  and  thus  tliy  body  bear :" 
And  ever  and  anon  they  made  a  doubt 
Presence  majestical  would  put  him  out ; 
"  For,"  quoth  the  king,  "  an  angel  shalt  thou  see ; 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously." 
Tlie  boy  replied,  "  An  angel  is  not  evil ; 
I  should  have  feared  her  had  she  been  a  devil." 
With  that  all  laughed,  and  clapped  him  on  the 

shoulder ; 
Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bolder. 
One  rubbed  his  elbow,  thus;  and  fleered,  and 

swore 
A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before : 
Another,  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb, 
Cried,   "Fla.f   we  will  do't,   come  what  will 

come :" 
The  third  he  capered,  and  cried, "  All  goes  well :" 
The  fourth  turned  on  the  toe,  and  down  he  felL 
With  that,  they  all  did  tumble  on  the  ground. 
With  such  a  zealous  laughter,  so  profoond. 
That  in  this  spleen  ridiculous  appears, 
To  check  their  folly,  passion's  solemn  tears. 
Prtft.  But  what,  but  what,  come  they  to  risit 

us? 
Boyet.  They  do,  they  do ;  and  are  apparelled 

thus, — 
Like  Muscovites,  or  Russians,  as  I  guess. 
Their  purpose  is,  to  parle,  to  court,  and  dance : 
And  every  one  his  love-feat  will  advance 
Unto  his  several  mistress ;  which  they  11  know 
By  favours  several,  which  they  did  bestow. 
Prin.  And  will  they  so?  the  gallanU  shall  be 

tasked: 
For  ladies,  we  will  every  one  be  masked ; 
And  not  a  man  of  them  shall  have  the  grace, 
Despite  of  suit,  to  see  a  lady's  face.    . 
Hold,  Rosaline,  this  favour  thou  shalt  wear. 
And  then  the  king  will  court  thee  for  his  dear ; 
Hold,  take  thou  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me 

thine; 
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So  shall  Bir6n  take  me  for  Rosaline. — 

And  change  your  favours  too;  so  shall  your  loves 

Woo  contrary,  deceived  by  these  removes. 

Rot,  Come  on,  then;   wear  the  favours  most 
in  sight. 

Kath.  But,  in  this  changing,  what  u  your 
intent? 

PrtM.  The  effect  of  my  intent  is,  to  cross  theirs : 
They  do  it  but  in  mocldng  merriment ; 
And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent. 
Their  several  counsels  they  unbosom  shall 
To  loves  mistook ;  and  so  be  mocked  withal, 
Upon  the  next  occasion  that  we  meet. 
With  visages  displayed,  to  talk  and  greet 

Rot.  But  shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  us  to 't  ? 

Pfin,  No;  to  the  death,  we  will  not  move  a 
foot: 
Nor  to  their  penned  speech  render  we  no  grace ; 
But,  while  'tis  spoke,  each  turn  away  her  face. 

BoyetWhyf  that  contempt  will  kill  ^e  speaker's 
heart, 
And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part. 

Prin.  Therefore  I  do  it ;  and,  I  make  no  doubt, 
The  rest  will  ne'er  come  in,  if  he  be  out. 
There 's  no  such  sport,  as  sport  by  sport  o'erthrown; 
To  make  theirs  ours,  and  ours  none  but  our  own : 
So  shall  we  stay,  mocking  intended  game ; 
And  they,  well  mocked,  depart  away  with  shame. 

[_7'rumpets  tound  wUhin. 

BoyeL  The  trumpet  sounds ;  be  masked,  the 
maskers  come.  [The  Ladies  ma$k. 

Enter  the  Kino,  Biron,  Longaville,  and  Du- 
MAiN,  in  Russian  habits^  and  masked;  Moth, 
Musicians,  and  Attendants. 

Moth. 
All  hail,  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth  ! 

Boyet.  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffeta. 

Moth. 
A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames, 

[The  Ladies  turn  their  hacks  to  him. 
That  ever  turned  their — backs — to  mortal  Tiews  f 
Biron.  "Their  eyes,"  villain,  "their  eyes." 

Moth. 

That  ever  turned  their  eyes  to  mortal  views  1 
Out— 

Boyet,  True;  "out,"  indeed. 

Moth. 

Out  of  your  favours,  heavenly  spirits,  vouchsafe 
Not  to  behold^ 

Biron.  "  Once  to  behold,"  rogue. 

Moth. 

Once  to  behold  with  your  sun-beam«d  eyes, 
with  your  sun-beamed  eyi 


Boyet.  They  will  not  answer  to  that  epithet ; 
You  were  best  call  it,  daughter-beamed  eyes. 
Moth.  They  do  not  mark  me,  and  that  brings 

me  out. 
Biron.  Is  this  your  perfectness?  begone,  you 

rogue, 
Bos.  What  would  these  strangers  ?  know  their 
minds,  Boyet: 
If  they  do  speak  our  language,  't  is  our  will 
That  some  plain  man  recount  their  piurposes : 
Know  what  they  would. 
Boyet.  What  would  you  with  the  princess  ? 
Biron.  Nothing  but  peace  and  gentle  visita- 
tion. 
Ros.  What  would  they,  say  they  ? 
Boyet.  Nothing  but  peace  and  gentle  visita- 
tion. 
Bos.  Why,  that  they  have ;  and  bid  them  so 

be  gone. 
Boyet.  She  says,  you  have  it,  and  you  may 

be  gone. 
King.   Say  to  her,  we  have  measured  many 
miles. 
To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass. 
Boyet.  They  say  that  they  have  measured 
many  a  mile. 
To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass. 

Ros.  It  is  not  so ;  ask  them,  how  many  inches 
Is  in  one  mile :  if  they  have  measured  many. 
The  measure  then  of  one  is  easily  told. 

Boyet.  If  to  come  hither  you  have  measured 
miles. 
And  many  miles ;  the  princess  bids  you  tell 
How  many  inches  do  fill  up  one  nule. 
Biron.  Tell  her,  we  measure  them  by  weary 

steps. 
Boyet.  She  hears  herself. 
Ros.  How  many  weary  steps. 

Of  many  weary  miles  you  have  o'ergone, 
Are  numbered  in  the  travel  of  one  mile  ? 

Biron.  We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for 
you; 
Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  injfinite, 
That  we  may  do  it  still  without  accompt. 
Vouchsafe  to  shew  the  sunshine  of  your  face, 
That  we,  like  savages,  may  worship  it 

Ros.  My  face  is  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too. 
Kiny.  Blessed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such  clouds 
do! 
Vouchsafe,  bright  moon,  and  these  thy  stars,  to 

shine 
(Those  clouds  removed)  upon  our  watery  eyne. 
Ros.  O  vain  petitioner!  beg  a  greater  matter; 
Thou  now  request'st  but  moonshine  in  the  water. 
King.  Then,  in  our  measure,  do  but  vouchsafe 
one  change : 
Thou  bidd'st  me  beg;  this  begging  is  not  strange. 
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Rot,  Play,  music,  then :  nay,  you  must  do  it 

soon.  [_Music  plays. 

Not  yet ;  no  dance : — thus  change  I  like  the  moon. 

King,  Will  you  not  dance?     How  come  you 

thus  estranged  ? 
Bos,  You  took  the  moon  at  full;  hut  now  she's 

changed. 
King,  Yet  still  she  is  the  moon,  and  I  the  man. 
The  music  plays ;  vouchsafe  some  motion  to  it. 
Ros,  Our  ears  vouchsafe  it. 
King.  But  your  legs  should  do  it. 

Ros,  Since  you  are  strangers,  and  come  here 
by  chance. 
We'll  not  be  nice;  take  hands: — we  will  not 
dance. 
King,  Why  take  we  hands,  then  ? 
Ros,  Only  to  part  friends : — 

Court'sy,  sweet  hearts ;  and  so  the  measure  ends. 
King,  More  measure  of  this  measure ;  be  not 

nice. 
Ros.  We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price. 
King.  Prize  you  yourselves ;  what  buys  your 

company  ? 
Ros.  Your  absence  only. 
King,  That  can  never  be. 

Ros.  Then  cannot  we  be  bought :  and  so  adieu ; 
Twice  to  yoiu*  visor,  and  half  once  to  you ! 
King,  If  you  deny  to  dance,  let's  hold  more 

chat. 
Ros,  In  private,  then. 
King,  I  am  best  pleased  with  that. 

[  ITieg  converse  apart, 
Biron,  White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word 

with  thee. 
Prin.  Honey,  and  milk,  and  sugar;  there  is 

three. 
Biron.  Nay  then,  two  treys  (an  if  you  grow 
so  nice), 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey  :^well  run,  dice  1 
There 's  half  a  dozen  sweets. 

Prin.  Seventh  sweet,  adieu ! 

Since  you  can  cog,  I  '11  play  no  more  with  you. 
Biron,  One  word  in  secret 
Prin.  Let  it  not  be  sweet 

Biron,  Thou  griev'st  my  gall. 
Prin,  Gall!  bitter. 
Biron,  Therefore  meet 

[IT^y  converse  apart , 
Dum,  Will  you  vouchsafe  with  me  to  change 

a  word  ? 
Mar.  Name  it. 
Dum.  Fair  lady,— 

Afar.  Say  you  so  f  Fair  lord : — 

Take  that  for  your  fair  lady. 

Dum.  Please  it  you, 

As  much  in  private,  and  1 11  bid  adieu. 

[  They  converse  apart. 


Kaih.  What,  was  your  visor  made  without  a 

tongue  ? 
Long.  I  know  the  reason,  lady,  why  yon  ask. 
Kath,  O,  for  your  reason!    quickly,  sir;  I 

long. 
Long,  You  have  a  double  tongue  within  your 
mask. 
And  would  afford  my  speechless  visor  half. 
Kath,  Veal,   quoth  the  Dutchman  :^-is  not 

veal  a  calf? 
Long,  A  calf,  fair  lady  ? 
Kath,  No,  a  fair  lord  call. 

Long.  Let 's  part  the  word. — 
Kath.  No,  I  'U  not  be  your  half: 

Take  all,  and  wean  it ;  it  may  prove  an  ox. 
Long,  Look,  how  you  butt  yourself  in  these 
sharp  mocks ! 
Will  you  give  horns,  chaste  lady  ?— do  not  so. 
Kath,  Then  die  a  calf,  before  yoiur  boms  do 

grow. 

Long,  One  word  in  private  with  yon,  ere  I  die. 

Kath,  Bleat  softly  then,  the  butcher  hears  you 

cry  [They  converse  apart. 

Boyet.  The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are 

as  keen 
As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible. 
Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen ; 

Above  the  sense  of  sense :  so  sensible 
Seemeth  their  conference;  their  conceits  have 

wings 
Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought,  swifter 
things. 
Ros,  Not  one  word  more,  my  maids ;    break 

off,  break  off. 
Biron,  By  heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pure 

scoff! 
King.  Farewell,  mad  wenches ;  you  hare  nm- 
pie  wits. 
[Exeunt  Kino,  Lords,  Moth,  Music,  and 
Attendants. 
Prin.  Twenty  adieus,  my  frozen  Muscovites. — 
Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wondered  at  ? 
Boyet.  Tapers  they  are,  with  your  sweet  breaths 

puffed  out. 
Ros.  Well-liking  wits  they  have;  gross,  gross; 

fat,  fat 
Prin.  O  poverty  in  wit,  kingly-poor  flout ! 
Will  they  not,  think  you,  hang  themselves  to- 
night? 
Or  ever,  but  in  visors,  shew  their  faces  ? 
This  pert  Bir6n  was  out  of  countenance  quite. 
Ros,  O  !  they  were  all  in  lamentable  cases ! 
The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 
Prin,  Bir6n  did  swear  himself  out  of  all  suit 
Mar.  Dumain  was  at  my  service,  and  his  sword : 
No  poitttf  quoth  I;   mj  servant  ttraight  was 
mute. 
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Kath.  Lord  Longaville  said,  I  came  o*er  his 
heart; 
And  trow  you  what  he  called  me  ? 
Prim.  Qualm,  perhaps. 

Kath.  Yea,  in  good  faith. 
Prin,  Go,  sickness  as  thou  art ! 

Ros.  Well,  hetter  wits  have  worn  plain  statute- 
caps. 
But  will,  you  hear  ?  the  king  is  my  love  sworn. 
Prtn.  And  quick  Bir6n  hath  plighted  faith 

to  me. 
Katk,  And  Longaville  was  for  my  service  horn. 
Mar,  Dumain  is  mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree. 
BoyeL  Madam,  and  pretty  mistresses,  give  ear ; 
Immediately  they  will' again  be  here 
In  their  own  shapes ;  for  it  can  never  he 
They  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity. 
Prin.  Will  they  return  ? 
Boyet,  They  will,  they  will,  God  knows ! 

And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows ; 
Therefore  change  favours ;  and,  when  they  repair, 
Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  siunmer  air. 

Prin,    How  blow?   how  blow?   speak  to  be 

understood. 
Boyei,  Fair  ladies  masked,  are  roses  in  their 
bud: 
Dismasked,    their   damask    sweet   commixture 

shewn. 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown. 

Prin,  Avaunt,  perplexity !  What  shall  we  do. 
If  they  return  in  their  own  shapes  to  woo  ? 

Rot,  Good  madam,  if  by  me  you  '11  be  advised, 
Let  *s  mock  them  still,  as  well  known  as  disguised : 
Let  us  complain  to  them  what  fools  were  here. 
Disguised  like  Muscovites,  in  shapeless  gear ; 
And  wonder  what  they  were ;  and  to  what  end 
Their  shallow  shows,  and  prologue  vilely  penned, 
And  their  rough  carriage  so  ridiculous, 
Should  be  presented  at  our  tent  to  us. 

Boyet,  Ladies,  withdraw  ;  the  gallants  are  at 

hand. 
Prin,  Whip  to  our  tents,  as  roes  run  over 
land. 
[Exeunt  Princess,  Rosaline,  Katharine, 
and  Maria. 

Enter  the   Kino,   Biron,    Longaville,   and 
Dumain,  in  their  proper  habits. 

King,  Fair  sir,  God  save  you !   where  is  the 

princess  ? 
Boyet,    Gone  to  her  tent:  please  it   your 
majesty. 
Command  me  any  service  to  her  thither  ? 
King.  That  she  vouchsafe  me  audience  for  one 

word. 
Boyet,  I  will;  and  so  will  she,  I  know,  my  lord. 

[Exit, 


Biron,  This  fellow  picks  up  wit  as  pigeons 
peas. 
And  utters  it  again  when  God  doth  please : 
He  is  wit's  pedlar ;  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes  and  wassels,  meetings,  markets,  fairs ; 
And  we  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know, 
Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 
This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve ; 
Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve. 
He  can  carve  too,  and  lisp :  why,  this  is  he 
That  kissed  away  his  hand  in  courtesy ; 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  niee, 
That,  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honourable  terms ;  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly ;  and,  in  ushering. 
Mend  him  who  can :  the  ladies  call  him,  sweet ; 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet : 
This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one. 
To  shew  his  teeth  as  white  as  whal6s'-bone : 
And  consciences  that  will  not  die  in  debt, 
Pay  him  the  due  of  honey-tongued  Boyet. 

King,  A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with  my 
heart. 
That  put  Armado's  page  out  of  his  part ! 

Re-enter  the  Princess,  ushered  by  Boyet  ;  Rosa- 
like,  Maria,  Katharine,  an// Attendants. 

Biron.  See  where  it  comes ! — Behaviour,  what 
wert  thou. 
Till  this  man  shewed  thee?  and  what  art  thou 
now? 
King.  All  hail,  sweet  madam,  and  fair  time 

of  day  1 
Prin,  Fair  in  all  hail,  is  foul,  as  I  conceive. 
King,  Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  you 

may. 
Prin,  Then  wish  me  better ;  I  will  give  you 

leave. 
King,  Wecametovbityou;  and  purpose  now 
To  lead  you  to  our  court;  vouchsafe  it,  then. 
Prin,  This  field  shaU  hold  me ;   and  so  hold 

your  vow : 
Nor  God  nor  I  delight  in  perjured  men. 
King,  Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  pro- 
voke! 
The  vurtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath. 
Prin.  You  nickname  virtue :  vice,  you  should 

have  spoke ; 
For  virtue's  ofiice  never  breaks  men's  troth. 
Now,  by  my  maiden  honoin*,  yet  as  pure 

As  the  unsullied  lily,  I  protest, 
A  world  of  torments  though  I  should  endure, 
I  would  not  yield  to  be  your  house's  guest : 
So  much  I  hate  a  breaking-cause  to  be 
Of  heavenly  oaths,  vowed  with  integrity. 
King,  O,  you  have  lived  in  desolation  here, 
Unseen,  unvbited,  much  to  our  shame. 
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Prin,  Not  so,  my  lord ;  it  is  not  so,  I  swear ; 
We  have  had  pastimes  here,  and  pleasant 
game; 
A  mess  of  Russians  left  us  hut  of  late. 
King.  How,  madam? — Russians? 
Prin.  Ay,  in  truth,  my  lord ; 

Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship  and  of  state. 
Ros,   Madam,  speak  true. — It  is  not  so,  my 
lord: 
My  lady  (to  the  manner  of  the  days), 
In  courtesy  gives  undeserving  praise. 
We  four,  indeed,  confronted  were  with  four 
In  Russian  hahit ;  here  they  stayed  an  hour, 
And  talked  apace ;  and  in  that  hour,  my  lord. 
They  did  not  hless  us  with  one  happy  word. 
I  dare  not  call  them  fools ;  hut  this  I  think, 
When  they  are  thirsty,  fools  would  fain  have 
drink. 
Biron.  This  jest  is  dry  to  me. — Gentle  sweet. 
Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish :  when  we  greet 
With  eyes  hest  seeing  heaven's  fiery  eye, 
By  light  we  lose  light :  your  capacity 
Is  of  that  nature,  that  to  your  huge  store 
Wise  things  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  hut 
poor. 
Bos,  This  proves  you  wise  and  rich,  for  in  my 

eye,— 
Biron,  —  I  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty. 
Rot.  But  that  you  take  what  doth  to  you  helong. 
It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue. 
Biron.  O,  I  am  yours,  and  all  that  I  possess. 
Ros.  All  the  fool  mine  ? 
Biron.  1  cannot  give  you  less. 

Ros.  Which  of  the  visors  was  it  that  you  wore? 
Biron.  Where;   when;  what  visor?  why  de- 
mand you  this? 
Ros.  There ;    then ;   that  visor :   tliat  super- 
fluous case 
That  hid  the  worse,  and  shewed  the  better  face. 
King.  We  are  descried  :  they  '11  mock  us  now 

downright. 
Dum.  Let  us  confess,  and  turn  it  to  a  jest. 
Prin.  Amazed,  my  lord  ?  Why  looks  your  high- 
ness sad  ? 
Ros.  Help,  hold  his  brows !  hell  swoon !  Why 
look  you  pale  ? — 
Sea-sick,  I  think,  coming  from  Muscovy. 
Biron.  Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for 

perjury. 
Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  out  ? — 
Here  stand  I,  lady ;  dart  thy  skill  at  me ; 
Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a 
flout; 
Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance ; 

Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit ; 
And  I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance. 
Nor  never  more  in  Russian  habit  wait 


0 1  never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penned, 

Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  schoolboy's  tongue; 
Nor  never  come  in  visor  to  my  friend ; 

Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's  song. 
Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 

Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 
Figures  pedantical ;  these  summer  flies 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation : 
I  do  forswear  them  :  and  I  here  protest. 

By  this  white  glove,  (how  white  the  hand, 
God  knows !) 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed 

In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes : 
And  to  begin,  wench, — so  God  help  me,  la  !— 
My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw. 

Ros.  Sans  "  sans,"  I  pray  you. 

Biron.  Yet  I  have  a  trick 

Of  the  old  rage :  bear  with  me,  I  am  sick ; 
I  '11  leave  it  by  degrees.     Soft,  let  us  see : 
Write,  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,"  on  those  three; 
They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies ; 
They  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your 

eyes: 
These  lords  are  visited  ;  you  are  not  free. 
For  the  Lord's  tokens  on  you  do  I  see. 

Prin.  No,  they  are  free  that  gave  these  tokeos 
to  us. 

Biron.  Our  states  are  forfeit,  seek  not  to  undo 
:  us. 

Ros.  It  is  not  so ;  for  how  can  this  be  tme, 
That  you  stand  forfeit,  being  those  that  sue? 

Biron.  Peace ;  for  I  will  not  have  to  do  with 
you. 

Ros.  Nor  shall  not,  if  I  do  as  I  intend. 

Biron.  Speak  for  yourselves;  my  wit  is  at  an 
end. 

King.  Teach  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  rude 
transgression 
Some  fair  excuse. 

Prin.  The  fairest  is  confession. 

Were  you  not  here  but  even  now,  disguised? 

King,  Madam,  I  was. 

Prin.  And  were  you  well  advised? 

King.  I  was,  fair  madam. 

Prin.  When  you  then  were  here. 

What  did  you  whisper  in  your  lady's  ear? 

King.  That  more  than  all  the  world  I  did 
respect  her. 

Prhu  When  he  shall  challenge  this,  you  will 
reject  her. 

King.  Upon  mine  honour,  no. 

Prin.  Peace,  peace,  forbear ; 

Your  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to  forswear. 

King.  Despise  me,  when  I  break  this  oath  of 
mine. 

Prin.  I  will;  and  therefore  keep  it:— Rosaline, 
What  did  the  Russian  whisper  in  your  ear  ? 
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Rot,  Madam,  he  swore  that  he  did  hold  me  dear 
As  precious  eyesight,  and  did  value  me 
Above  this  world :  adding  thereto,  moreover, 
That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover. 

Prin.  God  give  thee  joy  of  him !  the  noble  lord 
Most  honourably  doth  uphold  his  word. 
King,  What  mean  you,  madam  7  by  my  life, 
my  troth, 
I  never  swore  this  lady  such  an  oath. 
Bot.  By  heaven  you  did;  and  to  confirm  it 
plain. 
You  gave  me  this :  but  take  it,  sir,  again. 
King.  My  faith,  and  this,  the  princess  I  did 
give; 
I  knew  her  by  this  jewel  on  her  sleeve. 

Prin.  Pardon  me^  sir,  this  jewel  did  she  wear; 
And  Lord  Bir6n,  I  thank  him,  is  my  dear  : — 
What ;  will  you  have  me,  or  your  pearl  again  ? 
Biron.  Neither  of  either ;  I  remit  both  twain. 
I  see  the  trick  on 't ; — ^here  was  a  consent 
(Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment), 
To  dash  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy : 
Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight 

zany, 
Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some 

Dick,— 
That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years ;  and  knows  the  trick 
To  make  my  lady  laugh  when  she 's  disposed, — 
Told  our  intents  before  :  which  once  disclosed, 
The  ladies  did  change  favours ;  and  then  we. 
Following  the  signs,  wooed  but  the  sign  of  she. 
Now,  to  our  perjury  to  add  more  terror. 
We  are  again  forsworn  ;  in  will,  and  error. 
Much  upon  this  it  is : — and  might  not  you 

[To  BOYET. 

Forestal  our  sport,  to  make  us  thus  untrue  ? 
Do  not  you  know  my  lady's  foot  by  the  squire, 

And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye  ? 
And  stand  between  her  back,  sir,  and  the  fire. 

Holding  a  trencher,  jesting  merrily  ? 
You  put  our  page  out :  go,  you  are  allowed ; 
Die  when  you  wiU,  a  smock  shall  be  your  shroud. 
You  leer  upon  me,  do  you?  there 's  an  eye, 
Wounds  like  a  leaden  sword ! 

Boyet.  Full  merrily 

Hath  this  brave  manage,  this  career,  been  run. 

Biron.  Lo,  he  is  tilting  straight!     Peace;  I 
have  done. 

Enter  Costard. 

Welcome,  pure  wit !  thou  partest  a  fair  fray. 

Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  they  would  know 
Whether  the  three  worthies  shall  come  in  or  no. 

Biron.  What,  are  there  but  three  ? 

Cott.  No  sir ;  but  it  is  vara  fine. 

For  every  one  pursents  three. 

Biron,  And  three  times  thrice  is  nme. 


Cof^  Not  so,  sir;   under  correction,  sir;   I 
hope  it  is  not  so : 
You  cannot  beg  us,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  sir ; 

we  know  what  we  know. 
I  hope,  sir,  three  times  thrice,  sir, — 
Biron.  —  Is  not  nine. 

Co8t.  Under  correction,  sir,  we  know  where- 
until  it  doth  amount. 

Biron.  By  Jove,  I  always  took  three  threes 

for  nine. 
Coit.  O  Lord,  sir,  it  were  pity  you  should  get 

your  living  by  reckoning,  sir. 
Biron.  How  much  is  it? 
Coit.  O  Lord,  sir,  the  parties  themselves,  the 
actors,  sirs,  wiU  shew  whereuntil  it  doth  amount : 
for  my  own  part,  I  am,  as  they  say,  but  to  par- 
feet  one  man,— e  'en  one  poor  man ;  Pompion 
the  great,  sir. 
Biron.  Art  thou  one  of  the  worthies  ? 
Cott.  It  pleased  them  to  think  me  worthy  of 
Pompion  the  great :  for  mine  own  part,  I  know 
not  the  degree  of  the  worthy ;  but  I  am  to  stand 
for  him. 

Biron.  Go,  bid  them  prepare. 
Cost.  We  will  turn  it  finely  off,  sir ;    we  will 
take  some  care.  {^Exit  Costaed. 

King.  Bir6n,  they  will  shame  us,  let  them  not 

approach. 
Biron,  We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord :    and 
His  some  policy 
To  have  one  show  worse  than  the  king's  and  his 
company. 
King.  I  say  they  shall  not  come. 
Prin.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  let  me  o'er  rule  you 
now : 
That  sport  best  pleases  that  doth  least  know  how. 
Where  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 
Die  in  the  zeal  of  them  which  it  presents. 
Their  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in  mirth ; 
When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth. 
Biron.  A  right  description  of  our  sport,  my  lord. 

Enter  Arm  a  do. 

Arm.  Anointed,  I  implore  so  much  expense  of 
thy  royal  sweet  breath,  as  will  utter  a  brace  of 
words.  [Armado  eonvertee  with  the  King,  and 
delivers  him  a  paper, 

Prin,  Doth  this  man  serve  God? 

Biron,  Why  ask  you  ? 

Prin.  He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God's 
making. 

Arm.  That 's  all  one,  my  fair,  sweet,  honey 
monarch :  for  I  protest  the  schoolmaster  is  ex- 
ceedingly fantastical ;  too,  too  vain ;  too,  too  vain. 
But  we  will  put  it,  as  they  say,  to  fortuna  delta 
guerra,  I  wish  you  the  peace  of  mind,  most 
royal  couplement !  lExit  Arkado. 
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King,  Here  is  like  to  be  a  good  presence  of 
worthies.     He  presents  Hector  of  Troy;   the 
swain,  Pompey  the  great;    the  parish  curate, 
Alexander;    Armado's    page,    Hercules;     the 
pedant,  Judas  Maccabaeus. 
And  if  these  four  worthies  in  their  first  show  thrive. 
These  four  will  change  habits,  and  present  the 
other  five. 
Biron.  There  is  five  in  the  first  show. 
King,  You  are  deceived,  't  is  not  so. 
Biron.  The  pedant,  the  braggart,  the  hedge- 
priest,  the  fool,  and  the  boy : — 
A  bare  throw  at  novum ;   and  the  whole  world 

again 
Cannot  prick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  his 
vein. 
King.  The  ship  is  under  sail,  and  here  she 
comes  amain. 
[^SeaU  brought  for  the  Kino,  Princess,  ^c. 

Pageant  of  the  Nine  Worthies. 

Enter  Costard,  armedf  for  Pompey. 

Costard. 
I  Pompey  am, — 

Boyet.  You  lie,  you  are  not  he. 

Costard. 
I  Pompey  am, — 

Boyet.  With  libbard's  head  on  knee. 

Biron.  Well  said,  old  mocker ;  I  must  needs 
be  friends  with  thee. 

Costard. 

I  Pompey  am,  Pompey  sumamed  the  big ; — 

Dum.  The  great. 
Coet.  It  is  great,  sir ; 

Pompey  sumamed  the  great : 

That  oft  in  field,  with  targe  and  shield,  did  make  my 

foe  to  sweat : 
And  travelling  along  this  coast,  I  here  am  come  by 

chance, 
And  lay  my  arms  before  the  legs  of  this  sweet  lass  of 

France. 

If  your  ladyship  would  say,  '*  Thanks,  Pompey," 
I  had  done. 

Prin.  Great  thanks,  great  Pompey ! 

Cott.  T  is  not  so  much  worth :  but  I  hope  I 
was  perfect :  I  made  a  little  fault  in  **  great" 

Biron.  My  hat  to  a  halfpenny,  Pompey  proves 
the  best  worthy. 

Enter  Nathaniel,  armed,  for  Alexander. 

Nathaniel. 

When  in  the  world  I  lived,  I  was  the  world's  com- 
mander; 


By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my  con« 

quering  might; 
My  'scutcheon  plain  declares  that  I  am  Alisander. 

Boyet.  Your  nose  says  no,  you  are  not ;  for  it 

stands  too  right 
Biron.  Your  nose  smells  no,  in  this,  most  ten- 

dei^smelling  knight. 
Prin.  The  conqueror  is  dismayed:  proceed, 

good  Alexander. 

Nathaniel. 

When  in  the  world  I  lived,  I  was  the  world's  com- 
mander;— 

Boyet.  Most  true,  'tis  right;  yon  were  so, 
Alisander. 

Biron.  Pompey  the  great, — 

Cost.  Your  servant,  and  Costird. 

Biron.  Take  away  the  conqueror,  take  away 
Alisander. 

Cost.  O,  sir  [to  Nathaniel],  you  have  asti- 
thrown  Alisander  the  conqueror !  You  will  be 
scraped  out  of  the  painted  cloth  for  this :  your 
lion,  that  holds  his  poU-az  sitting  on  a  close- 
stool,  will  be  given  to  Ajax :  he  will  be  the  ninth 
worthy.  A  conqueror,  and  afeard  to  speak !  run 
away  for  shame,  Alisander.  [N  ath  aniel  rethrtt,"] 
There,  an 't  shall  please  you:  a  foolish  mild  man; 
an  honest  man,  look  you,  and  soon  dashed !  He 
is  a  marvellous  good  neighbour,  in  sooth ;  and  a 
very  good  bowler :  but  for  Alisander,  alas,  you 
see  how  'tis ;  a  little  o'erparted. — But  there  are 
worthies  a  coming  will  speak  their  mind  in  tome 
other  sort 

Prin.  Stand  aside,  good  Pompey. 

Enter  Holofernes,  ariMc^ybr  Judas,  oiuf  Moth, 
armed,  for  Hercules. 

Holofernes. 

Great  Hercules  is  presented  by  this  imp, 
Whose  club  killed  Cerberus,  that  three-beaded 
caatM; 

And,  when  he  was  a  babe,  a  chUd,  a  shrimp, 
Thus  did  he  strangle  serpents  in  his  wtamu: 

Quoniam,  he  seemeth  in  minority ; 

ErgOf  I  come  with  this  apology. — 

Keep  some  state  in  thy  exit,  and  vanish. 
Judi- 1  un,-  [^  Moth. 

Dum.  A  Judas! 
ffol.  Not  Iscariot,  sir : 

Judas  I  am,  ycleped  Maccabaeus. 

Dum.  Judas  Maccabseus  clipt,  is  plain  Judas, 
^trofi.  A  kissing  traitor.— How  art  thou  proved 

Judas? 

Holofernes. 
Judas  I  am, — 
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Dam,  The  more  shame  for  you,  Judas. 

Hoi,  What  mean  you,  six? 

Boyet,  To  make  Judas  hang  himself. 

Hoi.  Begin,  sir ;  you  are  my  elder. 

Biron,  Well  followed:  Judas  was  hanged  on 
an  elder. 

Hoi,  I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenance. 

Biron.  Because  thou  hast  no  face. 

Hoi,  What  is  this? 

Boyet,  A  cittern  head. 

Dum.  The  head  of  a  bodkin. 

Biron.  A  death's  face  in  a  ring. 

Long,  The  face  of  an  old  Roman  coin,  scarce 
seen. 

Boyet.  The  pummel  of  Caesar's  faulchion. 

Dum,  The  carved-bone  face  on  a  flask. 

Biron,  St.  George's  half-cheek  in  a  brooch. 

Dum,  Ay,  and  in  a  brooch  of  lead. 

Biron,  Ay,  and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth- 
drawer  : 
And  now,  forward;  for  we  have  put  thee  in  coun- 
tenance. 

Hoi,  You  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 

Biron,  False ;  we  have  given  thee  faces. 

Hoi,  But  you  have  outfaced  them  all. 

Biron,  An  thou  wert  a  lion,  we  would  do  so. 

Boyet,  Therefore,  as  he  is  an  ass,  let  him  go. 
And  80  adieu,  sweet  Jude  I  nay,  why  dost  thou 
stay? 

Dum,  For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 

Biron,  For  the  ass  to  the  Jude ;  give  it  him  : — 
Jud-as,  away. 

Hoi,   This  is  not  generous,  not  gentle,  not 
humble. 

Boyet,  A  light  for  Monsieur  Judas :  it  grows 
dark,  he  may  stumble. 

Prin,  Alas,  poor  Maccabaeus,  how  hath  he  been 
baited ! 

Enter  Arm  ado,  armed,  for  Hector. 

Biron,  Hide  thy  head,  Achilles ;  here  comes 
Hector  in  arms. 

Dum,  Though  my  mocks  come  home  by  me, 
I  will  now  be  merry. 

King,  Hector  was  but  a  Trojan  in  respect  of  this. 

Boyet.  But  is  this  Hector? 

Dum.  I  think  Hector  was  not  so  clean-timbered. 

Long.  His  leg  is  too  big  for  Hector. 

Dum.  More  calf,  certain. 

Boyet,  No ;  he  is  best  endued  in  the  small. 

Biron,  This  cannot  be  Hector. 

Dum.  He 's  a  god  or  a  painter ;  for  he  makes 
faces. 

Aemado. 

The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty, 
Gave  Hector  a  gift, — 
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Dum,  A  gilt  nutmeg. 
Biron,  A  lemon. 
Long,  Stuck  with  cloves. 
Dum.  No,  cloven. 
Arm,  Peace! 

The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty, 
Gave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  Ilion : 

A  man  so  breathed,  that  certain  he  would  fight,  yea 
From  mom  till  night,  out  of  his  pavilion. 

I  am  that  flower, — 

Dum,  That  mint. 

Long.  That  columbine. 

Arm,  Sweet  Lord  Longaville,  rein  thy  tongue. 

Long.  I  must  rather  give  it  the  rein ;  for  it  runs 
against  Hector. 

Dum.  Ay,  and  Hector's  a  greyhound. 

Arm.  The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rotten ; 
sweet  chucks,  beat  not  the  bones  of  the  buried : 
when  he  breathed,  he  was  a  man— but  I  will  for- 
ward with  my  device.  Sweet  royalty  [to  the 
PaiNCESs],  bestow  on  me  the  sense  of  hearing.  % 

[BiRoi^  whispers  Costard. 

Prin,  Speak,  brave  Hector ;  we  are  much  de- 
lighted. 

Arm.  I  do  adore  thy  sweet  grace's  slipper. 

Boyet,  Loves  her  by  the  foot. 

Dum,  He  may  not  by  the  yard. 

Armado. 
This  Hector  fer  surmounted  Hannibal,-^ 

Cost.  The  party  is  gone,  fellow  Hector,  she  is 
gone ;  she  is  two  months  on  her  way. 

Arm,  What  meanest  thou? 

Cost,  Faith,  unless  you  play  the  honest  Trojan, 
the  poor  wench  is  cast  away :  she 's  quick ;  the 
child  brags  in  her  belly  ah-eady ;  'tis  yours. 

Arm.  Dost  thou  infamonise  me  among  poten- 
tates ?  thou  shalt  die. 

Cost.  Then  shall  Hector  be  whipped,  for  Jaque- 
netta  that  is  quick  by  him ;  and  hanged,  for  Pom- 
pey  that  is  dead  by  him. 

Dum.  Most  rare  Pompey ! 

Boyet.  Renowned  Pompey ! 

Biron.  Greater  than  great,  great,  great,  great 
Pompey !     Pompey  the  huge  1 

Dum,  Hector  trembles. 

Biron.  Pompey  is  moved ; — more  Ates,  more 
Ates ;  stir  them  on !  stir  them  on ! 

Dum,  Hector  will  challenge  him. 

Biron.  Ay,  if  he  have  no  more  man's  blood  in 's 
belly  than  will  sup  a  flea. 

Arm.  By  the  north  pole,  I  do  challenge  thee. 

Cost.  I  will  not  fight  with  a  pole,  like  a  northern 
man.  I  '11  flash ;  I  '11  do  it  by  the  sword.  I 
pray  you,  let  me  borrow  my  arms  again. 

Dmn,  Room  for  the  incensed  worthies. 
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Cost,  I  '11  do  it  in  my  shirt. 

Dum,  Most  resolute  Pompey ! 

Moth,  Master,  let  me  take  you  a  button-hole 
lower.  Do  you  not  see,  Pompey  is  uncasing  for 
the  combat?  What  mean  you?  you  will  lose 
your  reputation. 

Arm.  Gentlemen  and  soldiers,  pardon  me ;  I 
will  not  combat  in  my  shirt. 

Dum,  You  may  not  deny  it;  Pompey  hath 
made  the  challenge. 

Arm,  Sweet  bloods,  I  both  may  and  will. 

Biron,  What  reason  have  you  for't? 

Arm,  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no 
shirt ;  I  go  woolward  for  penance. 

Boyet,  True,  and  it  was  enjoined  him  in  Rome 
for  want  of  linen :  since  when,  I  'U  be  sworn,  he 
wore  none,  but  a  dishclout  of  Jaquenetta's;  and 
that  a'  wears  next  his  heart,  for  a  favour. 

Enter  Mercade. 

Mer,  God  save  you,  madam ! 

Prin,  Welcome,  Mercade; 
But  that  thou  interrupt'st  our  merriment. 

Afer,  I  am  sorry,   madam;    for  the  news  I 
bring 
Is  heavy  in  my  tongue.  The  king  your  father — 

Prin,  Dead,  for  my  life. 

Mer,  Even  so ;  my  tale  is  told. 

Biron,  Worthies,  away;  the  scene  begins  to 
cloud. 

Arm,  For  mine  own  part,  I  breathe  free 
breath :  I  have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through 
the  little  hole  of  discretion,  and  I  will  right 
myself  like  a  soldier.  [^Exeunt  Worthies. 

King,  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

Prin,  Boyet,  prepare ;  I  will  away  to-night. 

King,  Madam,  not  so;  I  do  beseech  you,  stay. 

Prin,  Prepare,  I  say. — I  thank  you,  gracious 
lords, 
For  all  your  fair  endeavours ;  and  entreat, 
Out  of  a  new-sad  soul,  that  you  vouchsafe 
In  your  rich  wisdom,  to  excuse,  or  hide. 
The  liberal  opposition  of  our  spirits : 
If  over-boldly  we  have  borne  ourselves 
In  the  converse  of  breath,  your  gentleness 
Was  guilty  of  it. — Farewell,  worthy  lord ! 
A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  humble  tongue : 
Excuse  me  so,  coming  so  short  of  thanks 
For  my  great  suit  so  easily  obtained. 

Kuig,  The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely 
form 
All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed ; 
And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decides 
That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate : 
And  though  the  morning  brow  of  progeny 
Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love. 
The  holy  suit  which  fain  it  would  convince ; 


Yet,  since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot. 
Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it 
From  what  it  purposed ;  since  to  wail  friends  lo&K 
Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome,  profitable, 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 

Prin,   I  understand  you  not;   my  grie&  are 
double. 

Biron,  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear 
of  grief; — 
And  by  these  badges  understand  the  king. 
For  your  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time, 
Played  foul  play  with  our  oaths.     Your  beauty, 

ladies, 
Hath  much  deformed  us,  fashioning  our  humours 
Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents : 
And  what  in  us  hath  seemed  ridiculous, — 
As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains ; 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  and  vain ; 
Formed  by  the  eye,  and  therefore,  like  the  eye, 
Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms, 
Varying  in  subjects  as  the  eye  doth  roll 
To  every  varied  object  in  his  glance : 
Which  party-coated  presence  of  loose  love 
Put  on  by  us,  if,  in  your  heavenly  eyes, 
Have  misbecomed  our  oaths  and  gravities, 
Those  heavenly  eyes,  that  look  into  these  faults, 
Suggested  us  to  make.    Therefore,  ladies, 
Our  love  being  yours,  the  error  that  love  makes 
Is  likewise  yours :  we  to  om-selves  prove  false, 
By  being  once  false  for  ever  to  be  true 
To  those  that  make  us  both, — fair  ladies,  you: 
And  even  that  falsehood,  in  itself  a  sin. 
Thus  purifies  itself,  and  turns  to  grace. 

Prin,  We  have  received  your  letters,  full  of  love ; 
Your  favours,  tlie  ambassadors  of  love ; 
And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  them 
At  courtship,  pleasant  jest,  and  courtesy, 
As  bombast,  and  as  lining  to  the  time : 
But  more  devout  than  this  in  our  respects 
Have  we  not  been ;  and  therefore  met  your  loves 
In  their  own  fashion,  like  a  merriment. 

Dum,  Our  letters,  madan,  shewed  much  more 
than  jest. 

Long,  So  did  our  looks. 

Rot,  We  did  not  quote  them  so. 

King,  Now,  at  the  latest  minute  of  the  hour, 
Grant  us  your  loves. 

Prin,  A  time,  methinks,  too  short 

To  make  a  world-without-end  bargain  in : 
No,  no,  my  lord,  your  grace  is  perjured  much, 
Full  of  dear  guiltiness :  and  therefore,  this, — 
If  for  my  love  (as  there  is  no  such  cause) 
You  will  do  aught,  this  shall  you  do  for  me : 
Your  oath  I  ivill  not  trust ;  but  go  with  speed 
To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage. 
Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
There  stay,  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 
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Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning. 

If  this  austere  insociable  life 

Change  not  your  offer,  made  in  heat  of  blood ; 

If  frosts  and  fasts,  hard  lodging  and  thin  weeds, 

Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love, 

But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love ; 

Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year, 

Come  challenge,  challenge  me  by  these  deserts. 

And  by  this  virgin  palm,  now  kissing  thine, 

I  will  be  thine ;  and  till  that  instant  shut 

My  woful  self  up  in  a  moinming  house ; 

Raining  the  tears  of  lamentation 

For  the  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 

if  this  thou  do  deny,  let  our  hands  part; 

Neither  intitled  in  the  other's  heart 

King.  If  this,  or  more  than  this,  I  would  deny, 

To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  rest, 
The  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye ! 

Hence  ever,  then,  my  heart  is  in  thy  breast. 

Biron,  And  what  to  me,  my  love,  and  what 
to  me? 

Rot,  You  must  be  purged  too,  your  sins  are 
rank  ; 
You  are  attaint  with  faults  and  perjury : 
Therefore,  if  you  my  favour  mean  to  get, 
A  twelvemonth  shall  you  spend,  and  never  rest. 
But  seek  the  weary  beds  of  people  sick. 

Dum.  But  what  to  me,  my  love  ?  but  what  to  me  ? 

Kath,  A  wife ! — A  beard,  fair  health,   and 
honesty ; 
With  threefold  love  I  wish  you  all  these  three. 

Dum,  O,  shall  I  say,  I  thank  you,  gentle  wife? 

Kath.  Not  so,  my  lord : — a  twelvemonth  and 
a  day 
I  '11  mark  no  words  that  smooth-faced  wooers  say : 
Come  when  the  king  doth  to  my  lady  come, 
llien,  if  1  have  much  love,  I  'II  give  you  some. 

Dum.  I  '11  serve  thee  true  and  faithfully  till  then. 

Kath.  Yet  swear  not,  least  you  be  forsworn 
again. 

Long.  What  says  Maria? 

Mar,  At  the  twelvemonth's  end, 

I  '11  change  my  black  gown  for  a  faithful  friend. 

Long.  I  '11  stay  with  patience;  but  the  time  is 
long. 

Mar.  The  liker  you ;  few  taller  are  so  young. 

Biron.  Studies  my  lady  ?  Mistress  look  on  me, 
Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye, 
What  humble  suit  attends  thy  answer  there : 
Impose  some  service  on  me  for  thy  love. 

Ros.  Oft  have  1  heard  of  you,  my  lord  Bir6n, 
Before  I  saw  you :  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks ; 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts ; 
W'hich  you  on  all  estates  will  execute, 
•That  he  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit : 
To  weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain, 


And  therewithal  to  win  me,  if  you  please 
(Without  the  which  I  am  not  to  be  won). 
You  shall  this  twelvemonth  term,  from  day  to  day, 
Visit  the  speechless  sick,  and  still  converse 
With  groaning  wretches ;  and  your  task  shall  be. 
With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit, 
To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 

Biron.  To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of 
death? 
It  cannot  be ;  it  is  impossible : 
Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony. 

Bos.  Why,  that 's  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing 
spirit, 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace 
Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools. 
A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it.     Then,  if  sickly  ears, 
Deafed  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dear  groans. 
Will  hear  your  idle  scorns,  continue  then. 
And  I  will  have  you,  and  that  fault  withal ; 
But  if  they  will  not,  throw  away  that  spirit. 
And  I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault. 
Right  joyful  of  your  reformation. 

Biron.  A  twelvemonth  ?  Well,  befal  what  will 
befal, 
I  '11  jest  a  twelvemonth  in  an  hospital. 

Prin.  Ay,  sweet  my  lord ;  and  so  I  take  my 
leave.  [7b  the  King. 

King.  No,  madam ;  we  will  bring  you  on  your 
way. 

Biron.  Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old 
play; 
Jack  hath  not  Jill :  these  ladies'  courtesy 
Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy. 

King.  Come,  sir,  it  wants  a  twelvemonth  and 
a  day. 
And  then  'twill  end. 

Biron.  That 's  too  long  for  a  play. 

Enter  Arm  a  do. 

Arm.  Sweet  majesty,  vouchsafe  me, — 

Prin.  Was  not  that  Hector? 

Dum.  The  worthy  knight  of  Troy. 

Arm.  I  will  kiss  thy  royal  finger,  and  take 
leave  :  I  am  a  votary  ;  I  have  vowed  to  Jaque- 
netta  to  hold  the  plough  for  her  sweet  love  three 
years.  But,  most  esteemed  greatness,  will  you 
hear  the  dialogue  that  the  two  learned  men  have 
compiled,  in  praise  of  the  owl  and  the  cuckoo? 
it  should  have  followed  in  the  end  of  our  show. 

King.  Call  them  forth  quickly ;  we  will  do  so. 

Arm.  Holla!  approach. 

Enter  Holof ernes,  Nathaniel,   Moth,   Cos- 
tard, and  others. 

This  side  is  Hiems,  winter;  this  Ver,  the  spring; 
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ihe  one  niaintaineil  by  llie  ou'l,  the  otlier  by  the   ' 
cuckoo.    Ver,  begin. 


SPRIMQ. 

When  daieies  pied,  and  violels  blur, 

And  Udy-siiiocLB  all  silver- white, 
And  euckoo-tuds  of  yellow  hue, 

Ua  paint  the  meadows  with  delight ; 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree, 
Macks  married  men.  Tor  thus  sings  he, 

Cuckoo ; 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo  ;— O  word  of  fear, 
Unpleating  to  a  married  ear! 
When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws. 

And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks. 
When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daws. 

And  maidens  hleach  their  summer  smocks  ; 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree, 
tilocki  married  men,  for  thus  sings  lie. 

Cuckoo ; 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo; — O  word  of  fear, 
Unpleaieing  to  a  married  ear '. 


When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail. 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 

And  milk  comes  liozeii  home  in  pail ; 
When  blood  is  nipped,  and  wiyi  be  foul. 
Then  nightly  singi  the  staring  ovl, 

To-who; 
Tu-nhit,  to-who,  a  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  poL 
When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  bloiv. 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parsoik'a  taw, 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snov. 

And  Marian-B  nose  looks  r«d  and  raw  ; 
When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To-who  1 
Tu-whit,  to-who,  *  merry  nolo, 
While  grecsy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

jlrm.  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  aftfrthe 

songs  of  Apollo.     You  that  way ;  we  this  way. 


FOR.    A  TWELVEMONTH 


"  Too  OT«c*  to  know,  it  to  know  nought  but  fame ; 
And  ewrjf  godfather  can  give  a  name.** 

Act  I.,  Scene  I. 

The  consequence  (saya  Biron)  of  too  much  knowledge,  is 
not  any  real  solution  of  doubts,  but  mere  empty  reputation. 
In  other  irords,  too  much  knowledge  gives  only  fame, — a 
mere  name,  which  every  godfather  can  give  likewise. 

"  A  dangerous  law  againtt  gentility.** — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

By  gentility  is  here  signified  what  the  French  express  by 
9mtileue—\.  e.  eUgantia^  urhamtoM.  The  meaning  is — Such 
a  law  for  banishing  women  from  the  court  is  dangerous  to 
politeness,  urbanity,  and  the  more  refined  pleasures  of  life. 

"  Neeeuitg  will  make  us  all  forsworn 

Three  thousand  times,  within  this  three  yeari  space : 
For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  born; 
Not  by  mtigkt  mastered,  but  by  special  grace. 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Biron,  amidst  his  extravagancies,  si>eaks  with  great  just- 
ness against  the  folly  of  vows.  They  are  made  without  suf- 
ficient regard  to  the  variations  of  life,  and  are  therefore 
broken  by  some  unforeseen  neessaity.  They  proceed  com- 
monly from  a  presumptuous  confidence,  and  a  false  estimate 
of  haman  power. — ^JoHNsosr. 

"  A  man  of  complements,  whom  right  and  wrong 
Have  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny." 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Complement  is  here  used  not  to  signify  verbal  courtesy, 
but  (according  to  its  original  meaning)  the  trappings  or  or- 
namental appendages  of  a  character,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  on  the  same  principles  of  speech,  with  accomplishment 

"  The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with  the  manner.** 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

This  is  a  legal  term.  A  thief  is  said  to  be  taken  with  the 
manner  (written  mainnur  or  manour  in  old  law  books)  when 
he  ii  apprehended  with  the  thing  stolen  in  his  possession. 
It  was  called  mainour  from  the  French  manier. 

"  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  but  little  of  the 
warking  of  it" — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Costard  is  here  as  facetiously  candid  as  FalstafT,  who 
says  of  his  convenient  inattention  to  the  Chief  Justice,  "  It 
>>«  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the  malady  of  not  marking, 
that  I  am  troubled  withal." 

"  How  easy  it  is  to  put  *  yeari  to  the  word  three,  and 
itttdy  three  years  in  two  words,  the  dancing  horse  will  tell 
you:'— Act  I..  Scene  2. 

The  allusion  here  is  to  a  celebrated  bay  horse,  called 
Morocco,  belonging  to  one  Bankes.  who  exhibited  the  docile 
and  sagacious  animal  in  various  countries  of  Europe  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  observes  that  "  he  would  restore  a  glove  to 
the  owner,  after  the  master  had  whispered  the  man's  name  in 


his  ear ;  would  tell  the  Just  number  of  pence  in  any  piece  of 
silver  coin  newly  shewed  him  by  his  roaster,"  &c.  Many  of 
his  remarkable  pranks  are  mentioned  by  contemporary 
writers.  The  fate  of  man  and  horse  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty; but  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  both  burnt  at 
Rome  as  magicians. 

"  Oreen,  indeed,  is  the  colour  of  lovers.'* — Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

I  do  not  know  whether  our  author  alludes  to  *'  the  rare 
green  eye"  which  in  his  time  seems  to  have  been  thought 
a  beauty,  or  to  that  frequent  attendant  on  love,  Jealousy,  to 
which,  in  the  "Merchant of  Vsk ice," and  in  "Othello," 
he  has  applied  the  epithet  green-eyed. — Malonx. 


"  Beauty  is  bought  by  Judgment  of  the  eye. 
Not  uttered  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues.** 

Act  II.,  Scene  I. 

"  Chapman"  here  seems  to  signify  the  seller,  not,  as  now 
commonly,  the  buyer.  The  meaning  Is,  that  the  estimation 
of  beauty  depends  not  on  the  uttering  or  proclamation  of  the 
seller,  but  on  the  eye  of  the  buyer.  There  is  a  similar 
thought  in  Shakspere*s  102nd  Sonnet: 

"  That  love  is  merchandised  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere." 

"  Mae.  My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they  be. 
BoTET.  Belonging  to  whom  t 
Mar.  To  my  fortunes  and  me." — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

This  is  a  play  upon  the  word  several,  which,  besides  its 
ordinary  signification  of  separate  or  distinct,  likewise  signi- 
fies, in  unenclosed  lands,  a  certain  portion  of  ground  appro- 
priated to  either  corn  or  meadow,  a4Joinlng  tlie  common 
field.  An  extract  from  Bacon's  "  Apothegms"  (1625),  will 
illustrate  the  point :— "  There  was  a  lord  that  was  lean  of 
risage,  but  immediately  after  his  marriage  he  grew  fat  One 
said  to  him,  '  Your  lordship  doth  contrary  to  other  married 
men ;  for  they  first  wax  lean,  and  you  wax  fat.'  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  stood  by,  and  said,  '  Why  there  is  no  beast  that,  if 
you  take  him  from  the  common^  and  put  him  into  the  several, 
but  he  will  wax  fat'" 

The  word  several  in  the  text  is  probably  used  in  the 
sense  of  more  than  one.  No  explanation  that  we  have  pre- 
viously seen  removes  the  ambiguity  arising  from  the  phrase 
"  no  common,  though  several."  The  number  two  is  not 
commonly  spoken  of  as  several ;  but  punsters  like  poets  often 
seek  to  "  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 

**  His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see. 
Did  stumble  with  haste  in  his  eyesight  to  be." 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

That  is,  his  tongue  being  impatiently  desirous  to  see  as 
well  as  speak. 

"  His  face's  own  margent  did  quote  such  amaxes, 
That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes.** 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

In  Shakspere's  time,  notes,  quotations,  &c.  were  usually 
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printed  in  the  exterior  margin  of  books.    So,  in  "  Romeo 
AND  Juliet:" — 

"  And  what  obscured  in  this  fair  volume  lies, 
Find  written  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes." 

And  in  "Hamlet:" — 

"  I  knew  you  must  be  edifled  by  the  margent." 


"  Arm.  Warble,  child ;  make  pasiionate  my  sense  of  hearing. 

Mot  If  sings. 
Concolinel "  Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

In  the  old  comedies,  the  K0iig«  arc  frequently  omitted. 
On  this  occasion,  the  sta^e-direction  i«  generally,  "  Here  they 
sing,"  or  "  Cantant "  Probably  the  performer  was  left  to 
choose  his  own  ditty,  and  therefore  it  could  not  with  pro- 
priety be  exhibited  as  part  of  a  new  performance*.  Some- 
times 5'et  more  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  ancient 
comedians,  as  I  learn  from  the  following  circumstance  in 
"  KiKO  Edward  IV.,"  Part  2  (lfil9),  "Jockey  is  led  whip- 
ping over  the  stage,  speaking  some  words,  but  of  no  im- 
portance." Again,  in  Decker's  "  Hos est  Whore"  (163:>), 
"  He  places  all  things  in  order,  singing  with  the  ends  of  old 
ballads  as  he  docs  it." — Steevens. 

"  Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French  brntrl  T 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

The  brawl  was  a  stately  speries  of  dance,  formerly  much 
in  vogue.  It  appears  that  several  persons  united  hands  in 
a  circle,  and  gave  each  other  continual  shakes,  the  steps 
changing  with  the  tune.  Gray  has  a  pleasant  allusion  to 
this  courtly  exercitation  (which  was  sometimes  performed  by 
the  highest  and  gravest  characters),  in  his  "  Long  .Story,"  in 
which  he  so  graphically  describes  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Hattons : — 

"  Full  oft,  within  the  spacious  walls, 

When  he  liad  fifty  winters  o'er  him, 
My  grave  Lord-keeper  led  the  brawls ; 

The  seals  and  maces  danced  before  him. 
His  bushy  beard,  and  shoestrings  green, 

His  high-crowned  hat  and  satin  doublet, 
Moved  the  stout  heart  of  England's  Queen, 

Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it." 

"  Your  hands  in  pour  pocket,  like  a  man  after  the  old 
painting." — Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

It  was  a  common  trick  among  some  of  the  roost  indolent 
of  the  ancient  masters,  to  place  the  hands  in  the  bosom  or 
the  pockets,  or  conceal  them  in  some  other  part  of  the 
drapery,  to  avoid  the  labour  of  representing  them,  or  to  dis- 
guise their  own  want  of  skill  to  employ  them  with  grace  and 
propriety. — Steevens. 

"Arm.  But  Of  hutO!— 

Moth.        the  hobbg-horte  is  forgot.** 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

In  the  celebration  of  May- day,  besides  the  sports  now 
used  of  hanging  a  pole  witli  garlands,  and  dancing  round  it, 
formerly  a  boy  was  dressed  up  representing  Maid  Marian ; 
another  like  a  friar;  and  another  rode  on  a  hobby-hon<e, 
with  bells  Jingling,  and  painted  streamers.  After  the  Re- 
formation took  place,  and  precisians  multiplied,  these  latter 
rites  were  looked  upon  to  savour  of  paganism ;  and  then 
Maid  Marian,  the  f^iar,  and  the  poor  hobby-horse,  weVe 
turned  out  of  the  games.  Some  who  were  not  so  wisely 
precise,  but  regretted  the  disuse  of  the  hobby-horse,  no 
doubt  satirised  this  suspicion  of  idolatory,  and  archly  wrote 
the  epitaph  above  alluded  to.  Now  Moth,  hearing  Armado 
groan  ridiculously,  and  cry  out  "  But  O  t  but  O !"  humor- 
ously pieces  out  his  exclamation  with  the  sequel  of  this 
epitaph.— Theobald. 


There  is  a  similar  allusion  to  the  hobby-horse  in  "HiM- 
let"  (act  iii.,  scene  2).     See  the  note  on  the  passage. 

"  Some  enigma,  some  riddle:  come,  thy  renvoy.** 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

L'etirny  is  an  old  French  term  for  concluding  ver».-^, 
whic'li  berved  either  to  convey  tlie  moral,  or  to  address  thv 
poem  to  some  person. 

"  Then  the  boy's  fat  I'envoy,  the  go»se  that  you  bought  ; 
jfnd  he  ended  the  market." — Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

This  is,  probably,  an  allu.sion  to  the  ungallant  ItalLao 
proverb,  "  Three  women  and  a  goose  make  a  market." 

"  Sole  imperator  and  great  general 
Of  trolling  parilors." — Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

An  apparator,  or  paritor,  is  an  officer  of  the  Bishop's 
court,  who  carries  out  citations. 

"  Attd  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  Jl fid. 
And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop  r 

Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

It  appears  from  Lord  Stafford's  Letters,  that  a  corporal  '^f 
the  field  was  employed  as  an  aide-de-camp  is  now.  '^  in 
taking  and  carrying  to  and  fro  the  directions  of  the  grneral, 
or  other  higher  officers  of  the  field."  From  other  sourr-i. 
however,  it  seems  that  tlie  functions  of  tliis  ofiicer  were  uf  a 
diversified  nature. 

A  tumbler's  hoop  was  usually  dressed  out  with  colourt  i 
ribands.  To  wear  love's  colours,  means  to  wear  his  b^i  Ige 
or  cognomen,  or  to  be  his  servant  or  retainer. 

"  A  woman,  that  it  like  a  German  clock. 
Still  a  repairing;  ever  out  of  frame.** 

Act  IIL,  Scene  1. 

Clock-making  is  supposed  to  bare  had  its  beginning  in 
Germany,  and  clocks  were  no  doubt,  for  a  long  period, 
clumsy  pieces  of  machinery  The  clock  at  Hampton  Court, 
which  was  set  up  in  1540,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
fabricated  in  England. 


"  The  magnanimous  and  most  illustrate  king  Copkrtta 
set  eye  upon  the  pernicious  and  indubitaie  beggar  Zenn— 
phon. — Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

The  ballad  of  King  CophetuR  may  be  seen  in  Percy'i 
"  RELiauEs,"  vol.  i.  The  beggar's  name,  however,' i«  there 
given  Penelophon.  Shakspere  on  several  other  occasions 
alludes  to  this  popular  production. 

*•  This  Armado  m  a  Spaniard  that  keeps  here  in  court ; 
A  phantasm,  a  Afonarcho.'* — Act  IV.,  Scene  I. 

Monarcho,  or  the  Monarch,  was  a  term  applied  to  an 
insane  Italian,  who  is  mentioned  by  various  authors  of  the 
period.  His  magnificent  delusion  consisted  iu  thinking  him- 
self monarch  of  the  world.  "  Popular  applause  (says  Merr$) 
doth  nourish  some,  neither  do  they  gape  after  anyt>i'->g  but 
vain  praise  and  glory :  as,  in  our  age,  Peter  Shaker  lye  of 
Pauls,  and  Monarcho  that  lived  about  the  courL" 

"  Botbt.   Who  u  the  suitor  r  who  i*  the  suHor  t 
Ros.  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know  t 
Botbt.  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty. 
Ros.  Why,  the  that  bears  the  bote." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  I. 

It  appears,  from  various  instances  cited  by  the  con- 
mentators,  that  the  word  suitor  was  in  Elizabeth's  time 
pronounced  with  an  A,  as  we  now  pronounce  the  words  sure 
and  sugar.  Hence  the  equivoque  in  the  text.  Malone  ob- 
serves, on  this  point,  "  In  Ireland,  where  I  believe  modi  of 
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the  pronnnciation  of  Qneen  Elixabeth'i  age  U  yet  retained, 
the  word  lultor  ia  at  thu  time  pronounced  as  if  it  were  spelt 
flhooter." 

^*  Enter  HoIiOVsbvxs,  Sim  Nathamikl,  and  Dull." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

The  character  of  Holofemet  is  lappoaed  to  have  had  par- 
ticular reference  to  Florio,  the  author  of  a  imall  Italian 
dictionary,  published  in  1598,  called  "  A  World  of  Words ;" 
but  the  point  is  altogether  uncertain. 

*'Bul,  riTf  I  assure  ye  it  teas  a  buck  of  the  first  head.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

In  the  "Retcrv  rmoM  Parvassvs"  (l(i06),  there  is  an 
sccoant  of  the  different  appellations  of  deer,  at  their  different 
ages :— "  Now,  sir,  a  buck  is  the  first  year,  a  fawn ;  the  se- 
cond year,  a  pricket ;  the  third  year,  a  sorrel ;  the  fourth 
year,  a  soare ;  the  fifth,  a  buck  of  the  first  head ;  the  sixth 
year,  s  complete  buck.  likewise,  your  hart  is  the  first  year, 
a  calf;  the  second  year,  a  brocket ;  the  third  year,  a  spade ; 
the  fourth  year,  a  stag ;  the  sixth  year,  a  hart.  A  roebuck 
is  the  first  year,  a  kid ;  the  second  year,  a  gird ;  the  third 
year,  a  hemuse.  And  these  are  your  special  beasts  for  chace." 
Sir  Nathaniel  and  Dull  differ  as  to  the  age  of  the  animal. 

"  Gite  ffom  good  marrow,  master  person"— Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

Hie  word  which  we  now  call  parson  was  formerly  written 
person.  Blackstone  thus  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the 
tenn :— "  A  parson,  persona  eeelesUtt  is  one  that  hath  ftill 
possession  of  all  the  rights  of  a  parochial  church.  He  is 
called  parson,  persona,  because  by  his  person,  the  church, 
which  is  an  inTisible  body,  is  represented.'*— Com mskta- 
Kixs,  b.  L 

"  Ak,  good  old  Mantuan  / 

/  mojf  speak  of  thee  as  the  traveller  doth  of  Venice, 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

The  allusion  here  is  to  Mantuanus,  a  Carmelite,  whose 
£<-logues  were  trauislated  before  the  time  of  Shaksiiere,  and 
the  Latin  printed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  page.  Jn  1567, 
thty  were  also  versified  by  Turberville.  The  first  Eclogue 
commences  with  tlie  passage  quoted  by  Holofernes  in  the 
text,  "  Fanslet  preeor  gelidd,"  %c, 

**  Why,  he  comes  in  like  a  perjure,  wearing  papers.** 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 
When  peijurers  were  exposed  on  the  pillory,  they  wore 
on  the  breast  papers  expressive  of  their  crime. 

"  0,  rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupitts  hose: 
Disfigure  not  his  slop.** — Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

Guards  signify  the  edges  or  hems  of  garments.  Slops  are 
the  large  wide-kneed  breeches  of  the  period. 

**  My  eyes  are  then  no  eyes,  nor  I  Sir6n. 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

Here,  and  indeed  throughout  the  play,  the  name  of  Bi- 
r6n  is  accented  on  the  second  syllable.  In  the  first  quarto 
(1598),  and  the  folio  (1623),  he  is  always  called  Berowne. 
From  the  line  before  us,  it  appears  that  in  our  author's  time 
the  name  was  pronounced  Biroon. — Malonk. 

Mr.  Boswell  has  remarked  that  this  was  the  mode  in 
which  words  of  this  termination  were  pronounced  in  English. 
Mr.  Fox  always  said  ToulooUt  when  speaking  of  TouloUy  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

"  And  beautj^s  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well. 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 
^at  is,  the  very  top,  the  height  of  beauty,  or  the  utmost 
degree  of  fairness,  becomes  the  heavens.     In  heraldry,  a 
crest  is  a  device  placed  above  a  coat  of  arms.    In  '*  Kino 
JoHx,"  there  is  a  similar  figurative  use  of  the  word : — 


"  This  U  the  very  top. 

The  height,  the  crest,  or  crMt  unto  the  crest 
Of  murder's  arms." 

"  For  valour,  is  not  love  a  Hercules, 
Still  climbing  treee  in  the  Hesperidest" 

Act  IV.,  Scene  9. 

The  Hesperides  were  the  daughters  of  Hesperus,  and  the 
fabled  possessors  of  the  golden  apples  carried  away  by  Her- 
cules. In  the  text,  the  term  is  lued  as  though  it  were  the 
name  of  the  garden  itself.  Se%'eral  of  the  poet's  classical 
contemporaries  have  fallen  into  tlie  same  error. 

'*  And  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 

Act  IV.,  Scene  S. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  explain  this  difiicult 
passage.  The  most  probable  interpretation  appears  to  be, 
"  Whenever  Love  speaks,  all  the  gods  Join  their  voices  with 
his  in  harmonious  concert" 


"  Your  reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  senten' 
tious.**^ Act  v..  Scene  1. 

I  know  not  well  what  degree  of  respect  Shakspere  in- 
tends to  obtain  for  this  vicar,  but  he  has  here  put  into  his 
mouth  a  finished  representation  of  colloquial  excellence. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  add  anything  to  this  character  of  the 
schoolmaster's  table-talk;  and  perhaps  all  the  precepts  of 
Castiglione  will  scarcely  be  found  to  comprehend  a  rule  for 
conversation  so  Justly  delineated,  so  widely  dilated,  and  so 
nicely  limited. — Johnson. 

Reason,  in  the  text,  and  in  many  other  places,  signifiea 
discourse ;  audacious  is  used  in  a  good  sense,  for  spirited, 
animated,  confident ;  opinion  is  equivalent  to  obstinacy,  or 
the  French  opinidtreti. 

**  This  is  abhominable  (which  he  would  call  abominable).** 

Act  v.,  Scene  1. 

The  word  in  question  is,  according  to  Steevens.  always 
spelt  with  an  A  in  the  old  Moralities  and  other  antiquated 
books. 

"  Thou  art  easier  swallowed  than  a  fiap-dragon.** 

Act  V„  Scene  1. 

A  flap-dragon  was  some  small  combustible  body,  set  on 
fire  and  put  afloat  in  a  glass  of  liquor.  It  was  an  act  of 
dexterity  in  the  toper  to  swallow  it  without  burning  his 
mouth. 

"'Ware pencils r—Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

Rosaline  here  advises  Katharine  to  beware  of  drawing 
likenesses,  lest  she  should  retaliate. 

"  0,  that  J  knew  he  were  but  in  by  the  week  I  **— Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

This  is  probably  an  expression  taken  tram  hiring  ser- 
vants ;  meaning,  **  I  wish  I  was  sure  of  his  service  for  any 
time  limited,  as  if  I  had  hired  him."  The  phrase  is  common 
in  old  plays. 

"  And  are  apparelled  thus, — 

Like  Muscovites,  or  Russians."— Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

It  appears  that  a  masque  of  Muscorites  was  not  an 
unusual  court  recreation.  Hall  the  Chronicler  states  that, 
in  the  flrst  year  of  Henry  VUI.,  at  a  banquet  made  for  the 
foreign  ambassadors  in  the  parliament  chamber  at  West- 
minster, '*  came  the  lord  Henry  Earle  of  Wiltshire  and  the 
lord  Fitxwater,  in  two  long  gowns  of  yellow  satin,  traversed 
with  white  satin,  and  in  every  bend  of  white  was  a  bend  of 
crimson  satin,  after  the  fashion  of  Russia  or  Russland,  with 
ftirred  hats  of  grey  on  their  heads,  either  of  them  Jiaving  a 
hatchet  iu  theix  hands,  and  boots  with  pikes  turned  up." 
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NOTES. 


"  Moth. 
All  haii,  the  richetl  beautiet  on  the  earth  I 

BoYET.  BeauttKB  no  richer  than  rich  tafftta." 

Act  v.,  Scene  2. 

The  allusion  in  the  last  line  u  to  the  tafieta  masks  tliat 
the  ladies  wore  to  conceal  themselves.  Boyet  sneers  at  the 
absurdity  of  complimenting  them  on  those  charms  which 
were  masked. 


"  Veal^  quoth  the  Dutchman : — u  not  veal  a  ealff 

Act  v.,  Scene  2. 

By  veal  is  probably  meant  well,  sounded  as  foreigners 
usually  pronounce  that  word,  and  introduced  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  subsequent  question.  In  the  play  of  "Dm. 
DooDYPoLL,"  the  same  Joke  occurs  : — 

"  Doctor.  Hans,  my  very  special  friend,  fait  and  trot  me  be 
right  glad  for  see  you  veale. 

Hans.  What  do  you  make  a  calf  of  me,  master  doctor  f" 

"  Well,  better  unit  have  worn  plain  statute  caps." 

Act  v.,  Scene  2. 
In  the  13th  of  £Iixabeth  (1571),  an  Act  was  passed  "For 
the  continuance  of  making  and  wearing  woollen  caps,  in 
behalf  of  tlie  trade  of  cappers,"  providing  that  all  above 
the  age  of  six  years  (except  the  nobility,  and  some  others) 
should,  on  Sabbath-days  and  holidays,  wear  caps  of  wool, 
knit,  thicked,  and  dressed  in  England,  upon  penalty  of  ten 
groats.  These  were  probably  the  "  statute-caps"  alluded  to: 
and  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  the  text  is — "  Better  wits 
may  be  found  among  the  plain  citizens."  In  Marstou's 
"Dutch  Courtesah,"  Mrs.  Mulligrub  say* — "Though  my 
husband  be  a  citizen,  and  his  cap's  made  of  wool,  yet  I  have 
wit." 

"  Write,  *Lord  have  mercy  on  us,'  on  those  three; 
Thejf  are  infected,  in  their  heart  it  lies." 

Act  v.,  Scene  2. 
This  inscription  was  put  upon  the  door  of  the  houses 
infected  with  the  plague,  to  which  Biron  compares  tlie  love 
of  himself  and  his  companions ;  and  pursuing  tlie  metaphor, 
finds  the  tokens  likewise  on  the  ladies. 

"  Your  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to  forswear.** 

Act  v.,  Scene  2. 
"You  force  not"  is  the  same  with  "you  make  no  diffi- 
culty."    This  is  a  very  just  observation.    The  crime  which 
has  been  once  committed  is  committed  again  with  less 
Kluctance. — Johmsox. 

"  The  pedant,  the  braggartt  the  hedge-priest,  the  fool,  and 
the  boy : — 
A  bare  throw  at  novum  ;  and  the  whole  world  again 
Cannot  prick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  his  vein." 

Act  v.,  Scene  2. 
Novum  was  a  game  at  dice,  properly  called  uovem  quin- 
quCf  from  thm  principal  tlirows  being  nine  and  fire. 


If  we  were  to  part  with  any  of  the  aathor's  comedies,  it 
should  be  this.  Yet  we  should  be  loth  to  part  with  Don 
Adrlano  de  Armado,  that  mighty  potentate  of  nonsense ;  or 
his  page,  that  handful  of  wit;  with  Nathaniel  the  curate,  or 
Holofernes  the  schoolmaster,  and  their  dispute  after  dinner, 
on  "  the  golden  cadences  of  poetry;"  with  Costard  the  cloim, 
or  Dull  the  constable.  Biron  ia  too  accomplished  a  character 
to  be  lost  to  the  world,  and  yet  he  could  not  appear  without 
his  fellow-courtier*  and  the  King ;  and  if  we  were  to  lean 
out  the  ladies,  the  gentlemen  would  have  no  mistresses.  So 
that  we  believe  we  must  let  the  whole  play  stand  as  it  is,  ard 
we  shall  hardly  venture  to  "  set  a  mark  of  reprobation  on  11" 
Still  we  have  some  objections  to  the  ttyle,  which  we  thiuk 
savours  more  of  the  pedantic  spirit  of  Shakspere's  time,  than 
of  his  own  genius, — more  of  controversial  divinity,  and  the 
logic  of  Peter  Lombard,  tlian  of  the  inspiration  of  the  muse. 
It  transports  us  quite  as  much  to  the  manners  of  the  court, 
and  the  quirks  of  courts  of  law,  as  to  the  scenes  of  nature, 
or  the  fairy  land  of  his  own  imagination. 

Shakspere  has  *set  himself  to  imitate  the  tone  of  polite 
conversation  then  prevailing  among  the  fair,  the  witty,  ard 
the  learned ;  and  he  has  imitated  it  but  too  faithfully.  It  u 
as  if  the  hand  of  Titian  had  been  employed  to  give  grace  to 
the  curls  of  a  full-bottomed  periwig,  or  Raphael  had  st- 
tempted  to  give  expression  to  the  tapestry  figures  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Shakspere  has  put  an  excellent  descriptictr 
of  this  fashionable  jargon  into  the  mouth  of  the  chtiia] 
Holofernes,  "as  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  aflected,  too 
odd,  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call  it ;"  and  nothing  can  be 
more  marked  than  the  difference  when  he  breaks  loose  frooi 
the  trammels  he  had  imposed  on  himself,  "  as  light  ls>  bird 
from  brake,"  and  speaks  in  his  own  person. — Hazlitt. 


In  this  play,  which  all  the  editors  have  conciuTed  to 
censure,  and  some  have  rejected  as  unworthy  of  our  poet, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  many  paat»agvs  mean, 
childish,  and  vulgar;  and  some  which  ought  not  to  ha^e 
been  exhibited,  as  we  are  told  they  were,  to  a  maiden  queta. 
But  there  are  scattered  through  the  whole  many  sparks  of 
genius ;  nor  is  there  any  play  that  has  more  erident  marks 
of  the  hand  of  Shakspere. — Johxson. 


This  is  one  of  Shakspere's  early  plays,  and  the  author'* 
youth  is  certainly  perceivable,  not  only  in  the  st>le  and 
manner  of  the  versification,  but  in  the  lavish  superfiuitv 
displayed  in  the  execution :  the  uninterrupted  succession  of 
quibbles,  equivoques,  and  sallies  of  every  description.  *'  Tbe 
sparks  of  wit  fly  about  in  such  profusion  that  they  fvrzi 
complete  fireworks,  and  the  dialogue  for  the  most  part  n- 
sembles  the  bustling  collision  and  banter  of  passing  mi^«^< 
at  a  carnival."— (Schlegel.)  The  scene  in  which  the  k.i^ 
and  his  companions  detect  each  other's  breach  of  their 
mutual  vow,  is  capitally  contrived.  The  discovery  of  Biroa'> 
love-letter  while  rallying  his  friends,  and  the  manner  ia 
which  he  extricates  himself,  by  ridiculing  the  folly  of  tbe 
vow,  are  admirable. — Simoxb. 
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Her  friend,  the  gentle  Celia,  repreients  those  invaluable,  though  comparatively  pasi 
ire  often  »een  in  nature,  gracefully  clinging  with  entire  ttuat  and  devotion  to  lome  fellow -mortal  of 
lupfrior  intellect  or  greater  deciiion  of  character;  amply  rewarded  for  all  they  can  do  or  auffer  with 
the  simple  presence  of  the  beloved  object,  and  a  thousand  timei  overpaid  by  kindnesn  and  sympathy. 

Orlando  is  not  perhaps,  in  general,  aufficiently  appreciated.  He  may  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  model 
of  the  intrinsic  gentleman— mo  dot,  humane,  and  forgiving;  yet  wise,  icnsitire,  and  coursgeoui.  This 
is  just  the  character  that  an  enlhnsiaatic  girl  like  Rosalind  would  be  likely  to  comprehend  intuitively, 
and  to  fall  in  love  with  at  a  firat  interview.  His  humble  friend  and  benefactor,  fine  old  Adam,  ia 
ilmost  unique  in  appropriate  beauty  of  delineation.  Every  sentence  he  utters  is  indicative  of  sound 
tense  and  native  goodness  of  heart.  The  banished  Duke  is  worthy  to  complete  this  genial  trio  of 
uniaorldly  beinga.  He  is  replete  with  the  beat  kind  of  wisdom, — that  which,  having  learned  to  estimate 
■orldly  men  and  worldly  objects  at  their  genuine  value,  baa  yet  imbibed  no  billernesa  of  spirit  in  the 
trying  process.  Jacques  also  is  of  noble  nature : — he  seems  (like  many  kindred  philanthro pints,  who 
have  often  been  thought  misanthropes  by  society,  and  sometimes  by  themselves)  to  quarrel  with  mankind 
principally  because  they  will  not  he  so  happy  ss  he  thinks  they  might  be,  and  would  wish  to  see  tliem. 

Touchstone  is  ceruinly  the  most  amusing  and  intellectual  of  Shakspere's  Fools.  Hia  weapona 
■re  etcr  bright,  pointed,  and  ready  for  action.  He  is  at  inyljody's  service  for  an  encounter  of 
jest,  and  always  comes  off  conqueror.  The  sylvan  Duke  exactly  paints  him  :— "  He  usea  hia  folly  like 
a  sUlking-horie ;  and  under  the  presentation  of  that,  he  ahools  hia  wit." 

The  numerous  minor  characters  in  this  wondrous  drama  are  all  enriched  with  the  most  skilful 
touches  of  poetry  and  nature-  Altogether,  the  play  will  ever  afford  one  of  his  sweetest  repasts  to  the 
intellectual  reader;  and  furnish,  possibly,  not  the  weakest  of  barriers  to  the  enctoschmeuts  of  those 
hiiiher  feelings  that  sometimes  force  an  entrance  even  into  the  generous  mind,  from  its  inevilable 
exposure  to  what  our  peerless  Rosalind  so  aptly  calls  "  the  briars  of  this  working-day  world." 

"Aa  You  Like  It"  was  first  published  in  the  original  folio  of  1623.  Many  of  the  incidents 
ate  founded  on  the  noiel  of  "  RoaaLVNDE,"  by  Lodge  (la90). 


SciNE  I. — An  Orehard,  nrar  Oliver  s  Houtf 
Enter  OnLANro  and  Acau 
Orl.  At  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this 
feshion  bequeathed  me :  by  will  but  a  poor 
thouiand  crowna;  and,  m  thou  sayst,  charged 
mjr  broiher,  on  his  blessing,  to  breed  me  well 
and  there  begins  my  sadness.  My  brother 
Jatjues  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report  speaks 
goldenly  of  hi*  profit :    for  my  part,  he  keeps 


me  rustically  at  home  or  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly stays  me  here  at  home  unkcpt:  for  call 
you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth, 
that  differs  not  from  the  stall  ng  of  a"  ox  ?  His 
hordes  are  bred  better  for  besides  that  they 
are  fair  witli  their  feeding  the}  are  Uught  their 
manage  and  lo  that  end  nders  dearly  hired: 
hut  I,  his  brother,  gain  nothing  under  him  but 
growth ;  for  the  which  his  animals  on  his  dung- 
hills are  as  much  bound  to  him  as  I.     Besides 
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tills  nothing  that  he  ho  plentifully  gii 
aomething  that  nature  gave  me 
seeni9  to  take  from  me :  he  lets  nie  feed  with 
his  hinds,  bars  me  the  place  of  a  briHher,  and, 
aa  much  us  in  him  lies,  mines  my  genlility  with 
my  education.  This  is  it,  Adam,  that  grieves 
me :  and  the  spirit  of  my  father,  which  I  think 
is  within  nie.  hcgitis  to  mutiny  against  this  ser- 
vitude: I  will  no  longer  endure  it,  though  yet 
I  know  no  wise  remedy  how  to  avoid  it. 

Enter  Oliveb. 
Adam,  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 
Or/,    Go  apart,  Adam,  and  ihoii  shall  hem- 
how  he  will  shake  me  up. 

Oli.  Now,  sir!  what  make  you  here! 

Off.  Nothing :  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any- 

Oli.  What  mar  you  then,  sir? 

Orl.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that 
which  God  made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of 
yoiu-s,  with  idleness. 

Oli.  Marry,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be 
nnught  awhile. 

Orl.  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks 


with  them?  What  prodigal  portion  hare  I 
spent,  that  I  should  come  lo  such  penury  ? 

Oli,  Know  you  where  you  are,  «ir! 

Orl.  O,  sir,  very  well ;  here  in  your  orchard. 

Oli,  Know  you  before  whom,  sir? 

Orl.  Ay,  better  than  he  I  am  before  knon 
me.  I  know,  you  are  my  eldest  brother;  and. 
in  the  gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  should  w 
know  me.  The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you 
my  better,  in  that  you  are  the  firstborn  ;  but  [h« 
same  Iradition  takes  not  away  my  blood,  werr 
(here  twenty  brothers  betniltug  :  I  have  as  much 
of  my  father  in  me,  as  you:  albeit,  I  confess,  your 
coming  before  me  is  nearer  to  his  reverence. 

Oli,  What,  boy ! 

Orl.  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  loo 
young  in  this. 

Oli.  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain .' 

Orl,  I  am  no  villain  :  I  am  the  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois;  he  was  my  father  j  and 
he  is  thrice  a  villain,  that  says  such  a  father 
begot  villains.  Wert  thou  not  my  brother.  I 
would  not  take  this  hand  from  thy  throat,  till 
this  other  had  pulled  out  thy  tongue  for  saying 
so;  thou  hast  railed  on  thyself. 
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Adam,  Sweet  mastera,  be  patient;  for  yoiir 
father's  remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

OU,  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

Orl.  I  will  not,  till  I  please:  you  sball  hear 
me.  My  father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give 
me  good  education :  you  have  trained  me  like  a 
peasant,  obscuring  and  hiding  from  me  all  gen- 
tlemanlike qualities:  the  spirit  of  my  father 
grows  strong  in  me,  and  1  will  no  longer  endure 
it:  therefore  allow  me  such  exercises  as  may 
become  a  gentleman,  or  give  me  the  poor  allot- 
tery  my  father  left  me  by  testament ;  with  that  I 
will  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

OIL  And  what  wilt  thou  do  ?  beg,  when  that 
is  spent?  Well,  sir,  get  you  in :  I  will  not  long 
be  troubled  with  you :  you  shall  have  some  part 
of  your  wUl.     I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Orl.  I  will  no  further  offend  you  than  becomes 
me  for  my  good. 

OU,  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam,  Is  old  dog  my  reward  ?  Most  true,  I 
have  lost  my  teeth  in  your  service. — God  be  with 
my  old  master !  he  would  not  have  spoke  such 
avord.  [^Exeunt  Orlando  and  Adam. 

OU.  Is  it  even  so  ? — ^begin  you  to  grow  upon 
me  ?— -I  will  physic  your  rankness,  and  yet  give 
no  thousand  crowns  neither.     Hola,  Dennis ! 

Enter  Dennis. 

Den.  Calls  your  worship  ? 

OU.  Was  not  Charles,  the  Duke's  wrestler,  here 
to  apeak  with  me  ? 

Den.  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and 
importunes  access  to  you. 

OU.  Call  him  in.  lExil  Dennis. 

—Twill  be  a  good  way;  and  to-morrow  the 
wrestling  is. 

Enter  Charles. 

Cka.  Good  morrow  to  yomr  worship. 

OU.  Good  Monsieur  Charles! — what's  the 
new  news  at  the  new  court? 

Cha.  There's  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but 
the  old  news :  that  is,  the  old  Duke  is  banished 
by  his  younger  brother  the  new  Duke;  and 
three  or  four  loving  lords  have  put  themselves 
into  voluntary  exile  with  him,  whose  lands  and 
revenues  enrich  the  new  Duke;  therefore  he 
gives  them  good  leave  to  wander. 

OU.  Can  you  tell  if  Rosalind,  the  Duke's 
daughter,  be  banished  with  her  father? 

Oia.  O,  no;  for  the  Duke's  daughter,  her 
cousin,  so  loves  her,  being  ever  from  their 
cradles  bred  together,  that  she  would  have  fol- 
lowed her  exile,  or  have  died  to  stay  behind 
her.  She  is  at  the  court,  and  no  less  beloved 
of  her  uncle  than  his  own  daughter ;  and  never 
two  ladies  loved  as  they  do. 


OIL  Where  will  the  old  Duke  live? 

Cha.  They  say  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of 
Arden,  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him ;  and 
there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  Eng- 
land :  they  say  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to 
him  every  day ;  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as 
they  did  in  the  Golden  world. 

OIL  What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the 
new  Duke? 

Cha.  Marry,  do  I,  sir;  and  I  came  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to 
understand,  that  your  younger  brother,  Orlando, 
hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  disguised  against 
me  to  try  a  fall.  To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for 
my  credit;  and  he  that  escapes  me  without 
some  broken  limb,  shall  acquit  him  well.  Your 
brother  is  but  young  and  tender ;  and,  for  your 
love,  I  would  be  loth  to  foil  him,  as  I  must,  for 
my  own  honour,  if  he  come  in :  therefore,  out 
of  my  love  to  you,  I  came  hither  to  acquaint 
you  withal;  that  either  you  might  stay  him 
from  his  intendment,  or  brook  such  disgrace 
well  as  he  shall  run  into ;  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of 
his  own  search,  and  altogether  against  my  will. 

OU.  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me, 
which  thou  shalt  find  I  will  most  kindly  requite. 
I  had  myself  notice  of  my  brother's  purpose 
herein,  and  have  by  imderhand  means  laboured 
to  dissuade  him  from  it ;  but  he  is  resolute.  I  '11 
tell  thee,  Charles, — it  is  the  stubbomest  yowig 
fellow  of  France;  full  of  ambition,  an  envious 
emulator  of  every  man's  good  parts,  a  secret 
and  villanous  contriver  against  me  his  natural 
brother :  therefore  use  thy  discretion  ;  I  had  as 
lief  thou  didst  break  his  neck  as  his  finger. 
And  thou  wert  best  look  to't;  for  if  thou  dost 
him  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  he  do  not  mightily 
grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise  against 
thee  by  poison,  entrap  thee  by  some  treacherous 
device,  and  never  leave  thee  till  he  hath  ta'en 
thy  life  by  some  indirect  means  or  other:  for, 
I  assure  thee,  and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it, 
there  is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villanous  this 
day  living.  I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him ;  but 
should  I  anatomise  him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must 
blush  and  weep,  and  thou  must  look  pale  and 
wonder. 

Cha.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to 
you.  If  he  come  to-morrow,  I  '11  give  him  his 
payment :  if  ever  he  go  alone  again,  I  '11  never 
wrestle  for  prize  more.  And  so,  God  keep 
your  worship !  \^Exit. 

OIL  Farewell,  good  Charles. — Now  will  I  stir 
this  gamester :  I  hope  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him ; 
for  my  soul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing 
more  than  he.  Yet  he 's  gentle ;  never  schooled, 
and  yet  learned;   frill  of  noble  device;  of  all 
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sorts  enchantingly  beloved;  and,  indeed,  so 
much  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  especially  of 
my  own  people,  who  best  know  him,  that  I  am 
altogether  misprised:  but  it  shall  not  be  so  i 
long ;  tliis  wrestler  shall  clear  all :  nothing 
remains,  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy  thither, 
which  now  I  *11  go  about.  [Exit. 


Scene  II. — A  Lawn  before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Cel.  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be 

merry. 
Bos.  Dear  Celia,  I  shew  more  mirth  than  I 
am  mistress  of;  and  would  you  yet  I  were 
merrier?  Unless  you  could  teach  me  to  forget 
a  banished  father,  you  must  not  learn  me  how 
to  remember  any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

Cel,  Herein  I  see  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the 
full  weight  that  I  love  thee :  if  my  uncle,  thy 
banished  father,  had  banished  thy  imcle,  the 
Duke  my  father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still  with 
me,  I  could  have  taught  my  love  to  take  thy 
father  for  mine :  so  wouldst  thou,  if  the  truth  i 
of  thy  love  to  me  were  so  righteously  tempered 
as  mine  is  to  thee.  I 

Rot,  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my 
estate,  to  rejoice  in  yours. 

Cel,  You  know  my  father  hath  no  child  but 
I,  jior  none  is  like  to  have ;  and,  truly,  when  he 
dies,  thou  shalt  be  his  heir:  for  what  he  hath 
taken  away  from  thy  father  perforce,  I  will 
render  thee  again  in  affection ;  by  mine  honour 
I  will ;  and  when  I  break  that  oath,  let  me  turn 
monster:  therefore,  my  sweet  Rose,  my  dear 
Rose,  be  merry. 

Rot,  From  henceforth,  I  will,  coz,  and  devise 
sports :  let  me  see ; — what  think  you  of  falling 
in  love  ? 

Cel.  Marry,  I  pr'y  thee  do,  to  make  sport  withal : 
but  love  no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further 
in  sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush 
thou  mayst  in  honour  come  off  again. 
Rot.  What  shall  be  our  sport,  then  ? 
Cel,  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife, 
Fortune,  from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifls  may 
henceforth  be  bestowed  equally. 

Rot,  I  would  we  could  do  so ;  for  her  benefits 
are  mightily  misplaced :  and  the  bountiful  blind 
woman  doth  most  mistake  in  her  gifts  to  women. 
Cel.  T  is  true :  for  those  that  she  makes  fair, 
she  scarce  makes  honest;  and  those  that  she 
makes  honest,  she  makes  very  ill-&vouredly. 

Rot.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  fortune's  office 
to  nature's :  fortune  reigns  in  gifls  of  the  world, 
not  iu  the  lineaments  of  nature. 


Enter  Touchstone. 

Cel.  No?  When  nature  hath  made  a  fair 
creature,  may  she  not  by  fortune  faU  into  the 
fire? — Though  nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout 
at  fortune,  hath  not  fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to 
cut  off  the  argument  ? 

Rot.  Indeed,  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  na- 
ture; when  fortune  makes  nature's  natural  the 
cutter-off  of  nature's  wit. 

Cel.  Peradventure,  tliis  is  not  fortune's  work 
neither,  but  nature's;  who  perceiving  our  natural 
wits  too  dull  to  reason  of  such  goddesses,  hath 
sent  this  natural  for  our  whetstone :  for  always 
the  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the 
wits. — How  now,  wit  ?  whither  wander  you  t 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your 
father. 

Cel.  Were  you  made  the  messenger? 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour;  but  I  was  bid 
to  come  for  you. 

Rot.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  ? 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his 
honour  they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by 
his  honour  the  mustard  was  naught:  now,  I'U 
stand  to  it,  the  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the 
mustard  was  good ;  and  yet  was  not  the  knight 
forsworn. 

Cel.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of 
your  knowledge  ? 

Rot.  Ay,  marry;  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now :  stroke  your 
chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a 
knave. 

Cel.  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were : 
but  if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not 
forsworn :  no  more  was  this  knight,  swearing  by 
his  honour,  for  he  never  had  any ;  or  if  he  had, 
he  had  sworn  it  away  before  ever  be  sav  those 
pancakes  or  that  mustard. 

Cel.  Pr'y  thee,  who  is't  that  thou  mean'st? 

Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father, 
loves. 

Cel,  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour  him. 
Enough !  speak  no  more  of  him ;  you  *11  be  whipped 
for  taxation,  one  of  these  days. 

Totich.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak 
wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

Cel.  By  my  troth,  thou  sayst  true :  for  since 
the  little  wit  that  fools  have  was  silenced,  the 
little  foolery  that  wise  men  have  makes  a  great 
show. — Here  comes  Monsieur  Xtc  Bean. 

Enter  Le  Beau. 
Rot.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 
Cel.  Which  he  will  put  on  us  as  pigeons  feed 

their  yoimg. 
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Rot.  Then  shall  we  be  newe-crammed. 

Cel.  AU  the  better ;  we  shall  be  the  more  mar- 
ketable. JBon  jouTf  Monsieur  Le  Beau :  what 's 
the  news? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much 
good  sport 

CeL  Sport?  of  what  colour? 

Le  Beau.  What  colour,  madam  ?  How  shall 
I  answer  you  ? 

Bm.  As  wit  and  fortune  wOl. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

Cel.  Well  said;  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel. 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank, — 

Roe.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smell. 

Le  Beau.  You  amaze  me,  ladies :  I  would  have 
told  you  of  good  wrestling,  which  you  have  lost 
the  sight  of. 

Rot.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning,  and, 
if  it  please  your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end ; 
for  the  best  is  yet  to  do;  and  here,  where  you 
are,  they  are  coming  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Well, — the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and 
buried. 

Le  Beau,  There  comes  an  old  man  and  his  three 
sons, — 

Cel.  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old 
tale. 

Le  Beau.  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excel- 
lent growth  and  presence ; — 

Roe.  With  bills  on  their  necks, — *'  Be  it  known 
unto  all  men  by  these  presents," — 

Le  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with 
Charles,  the  Duke's  wrestler;  which  Charles  in  a 
moment  threw  him,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs, 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  life  in  him :  so  he  served 
the  second,  and  so  the  third.  Yonder  they  lie ; 
the  poor  old  man,  their  father,  making  such  piti- 
ful dole  over  them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his 
part  with  weeping. 

Roe.  Alas! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that 
the  ladies  have  lost? 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day ! 
it  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of 
ribs  was  sport  for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Roe.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this 
broken  music  in  his  sides  ?  is  there  yet  another 
dotes  upon  rib-breaking? — Shall  we  see  this 
wrestling,  cousin? 

Le  Beau.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here :  for  here 
is  the  place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they 
are  ready  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Yonder,  siu«,  they  are  coming :  let  us  now 
stay  and  see  it. 


Flourish.    Enter  Dukb  Frederick,  Lords,  Or- 
lando, Charles,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Come  on ;  since  the  youth  will  not  be 
entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Roe.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas,  he  b  too  young :  yet  he  looks  suc- 
cessfully. 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter  and  cousin?  are 
you  crept  hither  to  see  the  wrestling  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege ;  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can 
tell  you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  men.  In  pity 
of  the  challenger's  youth,  I  would  fain  dissuade 
him,  but  he  will  not  be  entreated.  Speak  to  him, 
ladies ;  see  if  you  can  move  him. 

Cel.  Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Duke  F.  Do  so ;  I'll  not  be  by. 

[Duke  goes  apart. 

Le  Beau.  Monsieiu:  the  challenger,  the  prin- 
cesses call  for  you. 

Orl.  I  attend  them,  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles 
the  wrestler  ? 

Orl.  No,  fair  princess;  he  is  the  general  chal- 
lenger :  I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with 
him  the  strength  of  my  youth. 

Cel.  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too 
bold  for  your  years.  You  have  seen  cruel  proof 
of  this  man's  strength :  if  you  saw  yourself  with 
your  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgment, 
the  fear  of  your  adventure  would  counsel  you  to 
a  more  equal  enterprise.  We  pray  you,  for  your 
own  sake,  to  embrace  your  own  safety,  and  give 
over  this  attempt 

Ros.  Do,  young  sir :  your  reputation  shall  not 
therefore  be  misprised :  we  will  make  it  our  suit  to 
the  Duke  that  the  wrestling  might  not  go  forward. 

Orl,  I  beseech  you,  punbh  me  not  with  your 
hard  thoughts;  wherein  I  confess  me  much  guilty 
to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  anything.  But 
let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with  me 
to  my  trial :  wherein  if  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but 
one  shamed  that  was  never  gracious ;  if  killed, 
but  one  dead  that  is  willing  to  be  so.  I  shall  do 
my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament 
me :  the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing ; 
only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place  which  may  be 
better  supplied  when  I  have  made  it  empty. 

Ros.  The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would 
it  were  with  you. 

Cel.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Ros.  Faie  you  well.  Pray  heaven,  I  be  de- 
ceived in  you ! 

Cel.  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you. 

Cha,  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant  that  is 
so  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 
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OrL  Ready,  sir ;  but  bis  wQl  hath  in  it  a  more 
modest  working. 

Duke  F.  You  shaU  try  but  one  fall. 

Cha.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace ;  you  shall  not 
entreat  him  to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightily 
persuaded  him  from  a  first. 

Orl.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after ;  you  should 
not  have  mocked  me  before:  but  come  your 
ways. 

Roa.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man ! 

CeL  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the 
strong  fellow  by  the  leg. 

[Charles  and  Orlando  wrestle. 

Rot.  O  excellent  young  man ! 

Cel.  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can 
tell  who  should  down. 

[Charles  i$  thrown.    Shout. 

Duke  F.  No  more,  no  more. 

OrL  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace ;  I  am  not  yet 
well  breathed. 

Duke  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles? 

Le  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Duke  F.  Bear  him  away. 

[Charles  U  home  out. 
What  is  thy  name,  young  man  ? 

Orl.  Orlando,  my  liege ;  the  youngest  son  of 
Sir  Rowland  de  Bois. 

Duke  F.  I  would  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some 
man  else. 
The  world  esteemed  thy  father  honourable, 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy  : 
Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleased  me  with  this 

deed, 
Hadst  thou  descended  fit>m  another  house. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth : 
I  would  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

lEaeunt  Duke  Frederick,  Train,  and 
Le  Beau. 

CeL  Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this  ? 

Orl.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland's  son, 
His  youngest  son ; — and  would  not  change  that 

calling, 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Roe.  My  father  loved  Sir  Rowland  as  his  soul, 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
I  should  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties. 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventured. 

Cel.  Gentle  cousin. 

Let  us  go  thank  him,  and  encourage  him : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart — Sir,  you  have  well  deserved : 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 
But  justly  as  you  have  exceeded  promise. 
Your  mistress  shaU  be  happy. 

Ros.  Gentleman, 

[^Givintf  Ami  a  chain  from  her  neck. 


Wear  this  for  me,— one  out  of  suits  with  fortune ; 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacb 

means. — 
Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 

CeL  Ay. — Fare  yon  well,  fair  gentleman. 

Orl.  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you?    My  better 
parts 
Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that  which  here  stands 

up 
It  is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 
Ros.  He  calls  us  back.    My  pride  fell  with 
my  fortunes : 
I  '11  ask  him  what  he  would : — ^Did  you  call,  sir?— 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 
CeL  Will  you  go,  coi? 

Ros.  Have  with  you. — Fare  you  welL 

{^Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Orl.  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon 
my  tongue? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urged  conference. 

Re-enter  Le  Beau. 

0  poor  Orlando !  thou  art  overtlurown : 

Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 

Le  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel 
you 
To  leave  this  place.     Albeit  you  have  deserved 
High  conunendation,  true  applause,  and  love; 
Yet  such  is  now  the  Duke's  condition, 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  Duke  is  humorous ;  what  he  is,  indeed, 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  me  to  qieak  of. 

OrL  1  thank  you,  sir :  and,  pray  you,  tell  me  thii ; 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  Duke, 
That  here  was  at  the  wrestling? 

Le  Beau.  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge 
by  manners ; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  shorter  is  his  daughter : 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banished  Duke, 
And  here  detained  by  her  usurping  unole. 
To  keep  his  daughter  company ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  Duke 
Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece; 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument, 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues, 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake ; 
And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth.— Sir,  fare  you  well ! 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 

1  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  yeu* 

OrL  1  rest  much  bounden  to  you :  fare  you  well  ? 

lEicU  Lb  Beau. 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother; 
From  tyrant  Duke,  unto  a  tyrant  brother : — 
But  heavenly  Rosalind !  [^^* 
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SCRHE   III.— ^  Ji 


Euler  Celia  and  Roialind. 

CW.  Why,  caunn;  why,  Rosalind !— Cupid 
faare  mercy ! — not  a  word  t 

Am.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  wotdi  are  too  precioui  to  be  cut 
iwaj  upon  curt ;  throw  some  of  them  at  me : 
come,  lame  me  with  reaaoni. 

Rot.  Then  there  were  two  counni  lud  up; 
when  the  one  should  he  lamed  with  rea«on«, 
and  the  other  mad  without  any, 

(W.  But  ii  all  this  for  your  father? 

Sot.  No,  some  of  it  for  my  father's  child. — O, 
how  full  of  briars  is  this  workinft-day  world  I 

Cel.  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon 
thee  in  holiday  foolery;  if  we  walk  not  in  the 
trodden  paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch 
them. 

Aof .  1  could  shake  them  off  my  coat :  the«e 
bun  are  in  my  heart. 

Cel.  Hem  them  away. 

Rci.  I  would  try ;  if  I  could  cry  "  Hem,"  and 
have  him. 

CeL  Come,  come,  wrettle  with  thy  aSectdons. 


Am.  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler 
than  myself. 

CeL  O,  a  good  wish  upon  you  I  you  will  try 
in  time,  in  despite  of  a  fall. — But,  turning  these 
jests  oat  of  eervice,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest : 
la  it  possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall 
into  so  strong  a  liking  with  old  Sir  Rowland's 
youngest  ton  ? 

Rot.   The  Duke  my  fafter  loved  his  father 

Cel.  Doth  it  therefore  ensue  that  you  should 
love  his  son  dearly?  By  this  kind  of  chase,  I 
should  hate  him,  for  my  father  hated  his  father 
dearly  ;  yet  I  hate  not  Orlando. 

Am.  No,  'faith  :  hate  him  not,  for  my  take. 

Cel.  Why  should  I  not?  doth  he  not  deserve 
well? 

Aw.  Let  me  love  him  for  that;  and  do  you  love 
him  because  I  do.— Look,  here  comes  the  Duke. 

Cel.  With  his  eyes  fiill  of  anger. 

Enter  Dvke  FnEoeaici,  toUh  Lords. 
Duke  F.   Mistress,  despatch  you  with  your 
safest  haste. 
And  get  you  from  our  court. 


ACT    I. 


AS   YOU   LIKE   IT. 


SCEKB  III. 


Ro8.  Me,  uncle? 

Duke  F.  You,  cousin ; 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  beest  found 
So  near  our  public  court  as  twenty  miles, 
ITiou  diest  for  it. 

Bos.  I  do  beseech  your  grace, 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me. 
If  with  myself  1  hold  intelligence, 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires ; 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not),  then,  dear  uncle, 
Never,  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn. 
Did  I  offend  your  highness. 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors ; 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words, 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself. — 
Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Ros.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor  : 
Tell  me  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

Duke  F.    Thou   art  thy   father's  daughter; 
there 's  enough. 

Rot.  So  was  I  when  your  highness  took  his 
dukedom ; 
So  was  I  when  your  highness  banished  him. 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord ; 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends. 
What 's  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor : 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much, 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

Cel.  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Duke  F.  Ay,  Celia;  we  stayed  her  for  your 
sake. 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  ranged  along. 

Cel.  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay, 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse ; 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her, 
But  now  I  know  her.     If  she  be  a  traitor, 
Why  so  am  I :  we  still  have  slept  together, 
Rose  at  an  instant,  learned,  played,  eat  together ; 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 
Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable. 

Duke  F.  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee ;  and  her 
smoothness. 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience, 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name ; 
And  thou  wilt  shew  more  bright,  and  seem  more 

virtuous, 
When  she  is  gone :  then  open  not  thy  lips ; 
Firm  and  irrevocable  b  my  doom 
Which  I  have  passed  upon  her :  she  is  banished. 

Cel,  Pronounce  that  sentence  then  on  me,  my 
liege; 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Duke  F.  You  are  a  fool. — You,  niece,  provide 
yourself: 


If  you  outstay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour, 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

\_Exeunt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lords. 

Cel.  O  my  poor  Rosalind !  whither  wilt  thou  go? 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?  I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  grieved  than  I  am. 

Ros.  I  have  more  cause. 

Cel.  Thou  hast  not,  cousin : 

Pr'y  thee,  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not  the  Duke 
Hath  banished  me,  his  daughter? 

Ros.  That  he  hath  not 

Cel.  No?  hath  not !  Rosalind  lacks,  then,  the  love 
Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one. 
Shall  we  be  sundered?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl! 
No ;  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore  devise  with  me,  how  we  may  fly. 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you, 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale, 
Say  what  thou  canst,  I  '11  go  along  with  thee. 

R4)s.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 

Cel.  To  seek  my  uncle  in  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Ros.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us. 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far! 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

Cel.  I  '11  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face  ; 
The  like  do  you :  so  shall  we  pass  along. 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Ros.  Were  it  not  better, 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall, 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  curtle-axe  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand ;  and  (in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman^s  fear  there  will) 
We '11  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

Cel.  Whatshalll  callthee,  whenthouartaman? 

Ros.  I  'U  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's 
own  page. 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  called? 

Cel.  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state: 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Ros.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  assayed  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father's  court? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel? 

Cel.  He  '11  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him.     Let 's  away. 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together; 
Devise  the  fittest  time,  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight     Now  go  we  in  content, 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment        [Eieimt 
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ScEHB  l.—  Tht  Forett  o/Arden. 

EiUtT  Ddkb  Senior,  Ahiehi,  and  otktr  Lordt, 
in  Me  dreu  of  Foresten. 
Dvkt  S.  Now,  my  co-raatet,  and  brothen  in 
exne, 
Halh  not  old  cuttom  made  thii  life  more  iweet 
Than  thai  of  painted  pomp  T  Are  not  these  wooda 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envioua  court  I 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  KamDi'  difference;  as,  the  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  vinter's  wind ; 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  I  ahrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  isy,— - 
This  is  DO  flattery :  these  are  counsellors, 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am ! — 
Sweet  are  the  u«eB  of  adrenity ; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wean  yet  >  precious  jewel  in  his  head ; 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  fhim  public  baimt, 
Fbds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  ererything. 

Ami.  I  would  not  change  it.      Happy  is  your 
grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Duke  S,  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  ut  venison? 
And  yet  it  irks  me  the  poor  dappled  fooU, — 
Being  natiTe  hui^hers  of  this  desert  city, — 


Should,  in  th«r  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gored. 

1»(  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord. 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banished  you. 
To-day,  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood : 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag. 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  la'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish ;  and,  indeed,  my  lord, 
Tba  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase :  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  estremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke  S.  But  what  said  Jaques? 

Did  he  not  moralise  this  spectacle! 

Ill  Lord.  O  yes,  into  a  thouiand  similes. 
First,  for  hia  weeping  in  the  needless  stream : 
"  Poor  deer,"  quoth  he, "  thoumak'sta  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much."  Then,  being  there 

Lefl  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends ; 


ACT    II. 


AS  YOU  LIKE    IT. 


SCENES  II.  ASD  III. 


"  T  is  right,"  quoth  he ;  "  thus  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company."     Anon,  a  careless  herd. 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him. 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him :  "Ay,"  quoth  Jaques, 
"  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens ; 
Tis  just  the  fashion.     Wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there?" 
Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court. 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life  :  swearing,  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what 's  worse. 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up. 
In  their  assigned  and  native  dwelling  place. 

Duke  S.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contem- 
plation ? 

2nd  Lord.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  com- 
menting 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

Duke  S.  Shew  me  the  place : 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 
For  then  he  *s  full  of  matter. 

2nd  Lord,  1  '11  bring  you  to  him  straight. 

[_Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F,  Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw  them  ? 
It  cannot  be :  some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1st  Lord,  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber, 
Saw  her  a-bed ;  and,  in  the  morning  early, 
They  found  the  bed  untreasured  of  their  mistress. 

2nd  Lord,  My  lord,  the  roynish  clown,  at  whom 
so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess'  gentlewoman, 
Confesses  that  she  secretly  o'erheard 
Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles ; 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone, 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 

Duke  F,  Send  to  his  brother :  fetch  that  gallant 
hither ; 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me ; 
I  '11  make  him  find  him.     Do  this  suddenly ; 
And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Before  Oliver's  Howe, 

Enter  Orlando  a:nd  Adam,  meeting. 
OrL  Who's  there? 


Adam.    What!    my  young  master? — 0,  my 
gentle  master ; 
O,  my  sweet  master ;  O,  you  memory 
Of  old  Sir  Rowland !  why,  what  make  you  here? 
Why  are  you  virtuous  ?  Why  do  people  love  you  \ 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant? 
Why  woidd  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bony  priser  of  the  humorous  Duke  ? 
Your  praise  is  come  too  swifUy  home  before  yon. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies? 
No  more  do  yours :  your  virtues,  gentle  master, 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 
O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 

OrL  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Adam.  O,  imhappy  youth, 

Come  not  within  these  doors ;  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives : 
Your  brother  (no,  no  brother ;  yet  the  son- 
Yet  not  the  son ; — I  will  not  call  him  son — 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father) 
Hath  heard  your  praises ;  and  this  night  he  meaiu 
To  bum  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lie, 
And  you  within  it :  if  he  fail  of  that. 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off: 
I  overheard  him,  and  his  practices. 
This  is  no  place,  this  house  b  but  a  butchery; 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

Orl.  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wcMildst  thou  hare 
me  go? 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not 
here. 

Orl,  What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  b^ 
my  food? 
Or,  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword,  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do : 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can ; 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam.  But  do  not  so.    I  have  five  hundred 
crowns, 
The  dirifty  hire  I  saved  imder  your  father, 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster- nurse, 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in  comers  thrown ; 
Take  that :  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age !     Here  is  the  gold; 
All  this  I  give  you.     Let  me  be  your  servaot; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty: 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  amd  debility : 
Therefore  my  age  Is  aa  a  lusty  winter. 
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Yntty,  but  kindly.     Let  me  go  with  you ; 
I  '11  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orl,  O  good  old  man ;  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  thenr  service  up 
£?en  with  the  having :  it  is  not  so  vdth  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree. 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield, 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 
But  come  thy  ways,  we  11  go  along  together ; 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent, 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled- low  content 

Adam.  Master,  go  on ;  and  I  will  follow  thee. 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  and  loyalty. — 
From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  liv£d  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ; 
But  at  foinrscore  it  is  too  late  a  week : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better. 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — The  Forest  of  Arden. 

£M/«r  Rosalind,  in  hoy*t  clothes;  Celia,  dressed 
Uke  a  Shepherdess;  and  Touchstone. 

Ros.  O  Jupiter !  how  weary  are  my  spirits ! 

Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs 
were  not  weary. 

Ros,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my 
man's  apparel,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman :  but  I 
must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and 
hose  ought  to  shew  itself  courageous  to  petticoat : 
therefore,  courage,  good  Aliena. 

Ctl.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me;  I  cannot  go 
no  further. 

Touch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with 
you  than  bear  you :  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross, 
if  I  did  bear  you;  for  I  think  you  have  no  money 
in  your  purse. 

Ros.  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden :  the  more  fool 
1 ;  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place ; 
but  travellers  must  be  content. 

Rot.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone. — Look  you, 
who  comes  here ;  a  young  man  and  an  old,  in 
solemn  talk. 

Enter  Corin  and  Silvius. 
Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you  still. 


SiL  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do  love 

her! 
Cor.  I  partly  guess ;  for  I  have  loved  ere  now. 

SU.  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess ; 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sighed  upon  a  midnight  pillow. 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine 
(As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so), 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ? 

Cor.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

SU.  O,  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily. 
If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly. 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 
Thou  hast  not  loved : 
Or,  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now, 
Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise, 
Thou  hast  not  loved : 
Or,  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me. 
Thou  hast  not  loved.     O  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe  I 

[Exit  Silvius. 

Ros,  Alas,  poor  shepherd  I  searching  of  thy 
wound, 
I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch.  And  I  mine.  I  remember,  when  I  was 
in  love,  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid 
him  take  that  for  coming  anight  to  Jane  Smile : 
and  I  remember  the  kissing  of  her  batlet,  and  the 
cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty  chapped  hands  had 
milked :  and  I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod 
instead  of  her ;  fi'om  whom  I  took  two  cods,  and 
giving  her  them  again,  said  with  weeping  tears, 
— "  Wear  these  for  my  sake."  We  that  are  true 
lovers,  run  into  strange  capers;  but  as  all  is 
mortal  in  nature,  bo  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal 
in  folly. 

Ros.  Thou  speak 'st  wiser  than  thou  art  'ware  of. 

Touch.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own 
wit  till  I  break  my  shins  against  it. 

Ros.  Jove !  Jove !  this  shepherd's  passion  is 
much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch.  And  mine ;  but  it  grows  something  stale 
with  me. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond'  man. 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food : 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch.  Holloa ;  you  clown ! 

Ros.  Peace,  fool ;  he 's  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor.  Who  calls  ? 

Touch.  Your  betters,  sir. 

Cor.  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Ros.  Peace,  I  say. — 

Good  even  to  you,  friend. 

Cor.  And  to  you,  gentle  sir,  and  to  you  all. 

Ros.  I  pr'y  thee,  shepherd,  if  that  love  or  gold 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment. 
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Bring  lis  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed : 
Here 's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppressed, 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her, 

And  wish  for  her  sake,  more  than  for  mine  own, 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her : 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze ; 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 
And  little  recks  to  iind  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality : 
Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed, 
Are  now  on  sale ;  and  at  our  sheepcote  now, 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
Tliat  you  will  feed  on :  but  what  is,  come  see. 
And  in  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 

Ro9,  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  liis  flock  and 
pasture  ? 

Cor,  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  but 
erewhile, 
That  little  cares  for  buying  anything. 

Ros.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty, 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock. 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cel.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages :  I  like  this 
place. 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 

Cor,  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  solcT. 
Go  with  me :  if  you  like,  upon  report, 
Tlie  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be. 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly. 

lExeunt. 


Scene  V. — T%e  same. 
Enter  Amiens,  Jaques,  and  others, 

Amiens  sings. 

Under  the  greenwood  tree 
Who  loves  to  He  with  me, 
And  tune  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather., 

Jaq,  More,  more ;  I  pr'y  thee,  more. 

^mi.  It  will  make  you  melancholy.  Monsieur 
Jaques. 

Jaq,  I  thank  it.  More,  I  pr*y  thee,  more.  I  can 
suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks 
eggs.    More,  I  pr*y  thee,  more. 

Ami,  My  voice  is  ragged;  I  know  I  cannot 
please  you. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me ;  I  do 


desire  you  to  sing.  Come,  more;  another  staiiEa: 
call  you  them  stanzas? 

Ami.  What  you  will,  Monsieur  Jaques.  * 

Jaq,  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names ;  they  owe 
me  nothing.    Will  you  sing. 

Ami  More  at  your  request  than  to  please  myself. 

Jaq,  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I  '11 
thank  you :  but  that  they  call  compliment  is  like 
the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes ;  and  when  a  man 
thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I  have  given  bim  a 
penny,  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks. 
Come,  sing;  and  you  that  wiU  not,  hold  your 
tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  I  '11  end  the  song. — Sirs,  coTer  the 
while ;  the  Duke  will  drink  under  this  tree : — he 
hath  been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him. 
He  is  too  disputable  for  my  company :  I  think  of 
as  many  matters  as  he ;  but  I  give  heaven  thanks, 
and  make  no  boast  of  them.  Come,  warble,  come. 

AU  sing  together  here. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun, 
And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  1  'II  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I 
made  yesterday  in  despite  of  my  invention. 
Ami,  And  I  '11  sing  it. 
Jaq,  Thus  it  goes : — 

If  it  do  come  to  pass, 

That  any  man  turn  ass, 

Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease, 

A  stubborn  will  to  please, 
Ducddme,  ducdime,  ducd&me ; 

Here  shall  he  see 

Gross  fools  as  he, 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me. 

Ami,  What 's  that  ducddme  ? 

Jaq,  'Tis  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into 
a  circle.  I  '11  go  sleep  if  I  can ;  if  I  cannot,  I  'II 
rail  against  all  the  first-bom  of  Egypt. 

Ami.  And  I  '11  go  seek  the  Duke ;  his  banquet 
is  prepared.  [^Exeunt  severoUif. 


Scene  VI. — The  same. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam,  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  further :  0, 
I  die  fbr  food !  Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure 
out  my  grave.  Farewell,  kind  master. 
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Orl.  Why,  how  nov,  Adam !  no  greater  heart 
in  ihee  T  Lire  a  little ;  comfort  a  little ;  cheer 
thpelf  a  littls :  if  thia  uncouth  foreit  yield  any- 
thing  MVage,  I  will  either  be  food  for  it,  or  bring 
it  for  food  to  thee.  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death 
than  thy  powers.  For  my  lake,  be  comrortable; 
hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm's  end.  1  will  here 
be  with  thee  pretently ;  and  if  I  bring  thee  not 
■omething  to  eat,  1  '11  give  thee  leave  to  die :  but 
if  ihau  dieat  before  1  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of 
my  labour.  Well  said .'  thou  look'tt  cheerily : 
and  I  'II  be  with  thee  quickly.— Yet  thou  lieM  in 
the  bleak  air :  come,  I  will  bear  thee  to  lome 
■heller;  and  thou  ahoU  not  die  for  lack  of  a 
dinner,  if  there  live  anything  in  thia  deiert. 
Cheerly,  good  Adam !  [EiemU. 


ScBltB  \ll.—The  tame.     A  table  lel  out. 
Eater  Duke  Senior,  Auiehi,  Lords,  and  olhert. 
Dvkt  S.  I  thinkhebe  tranaformedintoabewt; 
For  I  can  nowhere  Rnd  him  like  a  man. 


1ft  Lord.  My  lotd,  he  is  hut  even  now  gone 

Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  long. 

Dvke  S.  If  he,  contact  of  jan,  grow  musical. 
We  ihsll  have  shortly  discord  in  the  fpheres. — 
Go,  seek  him ;  tell  him  I  wotdd  apeak  with  him. 

Enter  Jaques. 
itl  Lord.  He  lavea  my  labour  by  bis  own  ap- 
proach. 
Lhtie  S.  Why,  how  now,  matisieur !  what  a  life 
ia  this. 
That  your  poor  friends  muit  woo  your  company! 
What!  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.  A  fool,  a  fool  I — I  met  a  fool  i'the  forest, 
A  motley  fool ; — a  miserable  world ! — 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 
Who  laid  him  down  and  basked  him  in  the  sun. 
And  railed  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  guod  set  terras, — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
"Good-roorrow,  fool,"  quoth  I;  "No,  sir,"  quoth 


"CsU  me  not  fool  till  heaven  hath  • 
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And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke ; 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 

Says,  very  wisely,  "  It  is  ten  o'clock : 

Thus  may  we  see,"  quoth  he,  '*how  the  world 

wags: 
Tis  hut  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine ; 
And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  he  eleven ; 
And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot, 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."     When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative ; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission, 
An  hour  by  his  dial. — O  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fool !     Motley 's  the  only  wear. 

DulceS,  What  fool  is  this? 

Jaq.  O  worthy  fool ! — One  that  hath  been  a 
courtier ; 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair. 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his  brain, — 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage, — he  hath  strange  places  crammed 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms. — O,  that  I  were  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 

Duke  S.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Jaq,  It  is  my  only  suit : 

Provided  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them, 
That  I  am  wise.     I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please ;  for  so  fools  have : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly, 
They  most  must  laugh.     And  why,  sir,  must 

they  so? 
The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church  : 
He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit, 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart. 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob :  if  not. 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomised 
Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool. 
Invest  me  in  my  motley ;  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world, 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke  S.  Fie  on  thee !     I  can  tell  what  thou 
wouldst  do. 

Jaq.  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do,  but 
good? 

Duke  S,  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding 
sin: 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine. 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself; 
And  all  the  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils. 
That  thou  with  license  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 


Jaq,  Wliy,  who  cries  out  on  pride, 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 
Till  that  the  weary  very  means  do  ebb? 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name, 
When  that  I  say,  the  city-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders? 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say  that  I  mean  her, 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour  ? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function, 
That  says  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost 
(Thinking  that  I  mean  him),  but  therein  suits 
His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  ? 
There  then ;  how  then  ?  what  then  ?    Let  me  see 

wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wronged  him :  if  it  do  him  right. 
Then  he  hath  wronged  himself;  if  he  be  free. 
Why  then  my  taxing  like  a  wild-goose  flies, 
Unclaimed  of  any  man. — But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Orlando,  with  his  sword  drawn. 

OrL  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 

Jaq.  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet. 

OrL  Nor  shalt  not,  tiU  necessity  be  served. 

Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of? 

Duke  S.  Art  thou  thus  boldened,  man,  by  thy 
distress ; 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty? 

OrL  You  touched  my  vein  at  first ;  the  thorny 
point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility :  yet  am  I  inland  bred, 
And  know  some  nurture.     But  forbear,  I  say ; 
He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit. 
Till  I  and  my  aflairs  are  answered. 

Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answered  with  reason, 
I  must  die. 

DukeS.  What  would  you  have?  Your  gentleness 
shall  force, 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

OrL  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it 

Duke  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our 
table. 

OrL  Speak  you  so  gently  ?  Pardon  me,  I  pray 
you: 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here ; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  commandment.     But  whate'er  you  are, 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible. 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 
If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knolled  to  church ; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied ; 
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I       Letgentleneu  my  atrong  enfotcemenl  be : 

In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  bide  my  tword. 
Dvkt  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days ; 

'i  And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knolled  to  church ; 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts ;  and  wiped  oiu  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered : 

',      And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 

I      And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have. 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  ministered.  I 

I  OrJl  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while,   ' 

Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn, 
And  give  it  food.     There  is  an  old  poor  man. 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limped  in  pure  love ;  till  he  be  lint  sufficed, 
Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit 

Duke  S.  Go  find  him  out,  ' 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

I  Orl.  I  thank  ye ;  and  be  blessed  for  your  good 

comfort!  [Exii. 

Dale  S.  Thou  seert  we  are  not  all  alone  im- 
happy: 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woefid  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 
Jaq.  AJl  the  world 's  a  stage, 

I       And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances ; 

'       And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms ; 
Then,  the  whining  school'boy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
UnwitliDgly  to  school:  and  then,  the  lover, 
Sighbg  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 

'      Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow:  then,  a  soldier, 
Full  of  sHrange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  moulh  :  and  then,  the  justice, 

I       In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances ; 
And  so  he  plays  his  pari :  the  sixth  age  shifis 

I       Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon, 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side; 
His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 


For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound  :  last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventfill  history. 
Is  second  childiahness.  and  mere  oblivion; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sons  everything. 

Re-enter  Oblamdo,  milk  Adam, 

Duke  S.  Welcome :  set  down  your  venerable 
burden, 
And  let  him  feed. 

Orl.  1  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam.  So  had  you  need ; 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 

/>ui«.S.Welcarae;  fall  to:  I  will  not  trouble  you 
As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes. — 
Give  us  some  music  ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 


Thyt. 


Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

Heigh  bo  1  sing  heigh  bo  I  unlo  the  green  hollif : 

Most  friendship  is  feigning,  moil  loving  mere  lolly : 

Then,  heigh  ho,  the  holly ! 

Thu  life  is  most  jollj. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 

That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  wsters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remembered  nob 
Heigh  bo  I  sing  heigh  ho  I  Sic. 

DukeS.  Ifthat  you  were  the  goodSir  Rowland's 

As  you  have  whispered  faithf\Uly  you  were; 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  egigies  witness 
Most  truly  limned  and  living  in  your  face, — 
fie  truly  welcome  hitlier :  I  am  the  Uuke, 
That  loved  your  father.      The  reudue  of  your 

fortune, 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me. — Good  rfd  man. 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  ihy  master  is ; 
Support  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  band. 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.  lEzetait. 
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But  were  I  not  (he  better  part  made  mercy, 

I  aliould  not  aeek  an  absent  argument 

Of  my  revenge,  thou  present.     But  look  to  it ; 

Find  out  thy  brother,  whereso'er  he  ia; 

Seek  him  with  candle;  bringhim,  dead  or  living, 

Within  thi«  twelvemonth,  or  turn  tbou  no  more 

To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 

Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  tbou  dost  call 

Worth  aeizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands; 
Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth, 
Of  what  we  tjiink  against  thee. 

OU.  O,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in 
this! 
1  never  loved  my  brother  in  my  life. 

Duke  F.  More  villain  thou. — Well,  push  him 
out  of  doors ; 
And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands  : 
Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going. 

[£j«un(. 


Scene  II.— Tie  Forttt. 
Enter  OnLANDO,  with  a  paptr. 

OtI.  Hang  there,  my  vene,  in  witnew  of  my  W : 

And  thou,  thrice-crownfid  queen  of  night,  luncv 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  abovf. 

Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  mr. 
O  Rosalind!  these  treeH  shall  be  my  bookl. 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  1 11  character ; 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks, 

Shall  Bee  thy  virtue  witnessed  everywhere- 
Run,  run,  Orlando;  carve  on  erery  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpresnve  she.  [EbI. 
Enter  CoaiN  onJ  Touchstone. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  sb«pkerd'i  lift. 
Master  Touchslone! 

Touch.  Truly,  ahepberd,  in  respect  of  itxeif  il 
is  a  good  life ;  hut  in  respect  that  it  i*  m  sbepbeid'i 
life,  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  solitaiv,  I 
like  it  very  well ;  but  in  reapect  that  it  is  privslr, 
it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now  in  respect  il  is  in  tht 
fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well ;  but  in  respect  it  a 
not  in  the  court,  it  ia  tedious.  As  it  is  a  apiit 
life,  look  you,  it  Rls  my  humour  well ;  but  a>  then 
is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my 
stomach.  Hastanyphiloaophy inlhee,ihepberd! 
Cor.  No  more,  but  that  I  know,  the  more  em 
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sickens  the  wone  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  that 
wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is  without 
three  good  friends :  that  the  property  of  rain  is 
to  wet,  and  fire  to  hum :  that  good  pasture  makes 
fat  sheep,  and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night  is 
lack  of  the  sun :  that  he  that  hath  learned  no  wit 
by  natinre  nor  art  may  complain  of  good  hreeding, 
or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred. 

Touch,  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher. 
Wast  ever  in  court,  shepherd  ? 

Cor,  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damned. 

Cor,  Nay,  I  hope, — 

Touch,  Truly,  thou  art  danmed;  like  an  ill- 
roasted  eggy  all  on  one  side. 

Cor.  For  not  being  at  court  ?  Your  reason. 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou 
never  saw'st  good  manners ;  if  thou  never  saw'st 
good  manners,  then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked ; 
and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  danmation. 
Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd. 

Cor,  Not  a  whit,  Touchstone :  those  that  are 
good  manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in 
the  country,  as  the  behaviour  of  the  country  is 
most  mockable  at  the  court.  You  told  me,  you 
salute  not  at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  hands :  that 
courtesy  would  be  uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were 
shepherds. 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly ;  come,  instance. 

Cor,  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes ;  and 
then:  fells,  you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch,  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands 
sweat?  and  is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as 
wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a  man?  Shallow, 
shallow.     A  better  instance,  I  say ;  come. 

Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  idre  hard. 

Touch,  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner. 
Shallow,  again.  A  more  sounder  instance ;  come. 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarred  over  with  the 
surgery  of  our  sheep :  and  would  you  have  us 
kiss  tar?  The  courtier's  hands  are  perfumed 
with  civet. 

Touch,  Most  shallow  man!  Thou  worms-meat, 
in  respect  of  a  good  piece  of  flesh !  Indeed ! — 
Learn  of  the  wise,  and  perpend:  civet  is  of  a 
baser  birth  than  tar ;  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of 
a  cat.     Mend  the  instance,  shepherd. 

Cor,  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me ;  I  'II 
rest 

Touch,  Wilt  thou  rest  damned?  God  help  thee, 
shallow  man !  God  make  incision  in  thee !  thou 
art  raw. 

Cor,  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer :  I  earn  that  I 
eat,  get  that  I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no 
man's  happiness ;  glad  of  other  men's  good,  con- 
tent with  my  harm :  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride 
is,  to  tee  my  ewes  graze  and  my  lambs  suck. 


Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you ;  to 
bring  the  ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and  to  ofilsr 
to  get  your  living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle :  to 
be  bawd  to  a  bell-wether;  and  to  betray  a  she- 
lamb  of  a  twelvemonth,  to  a  crooked-pated,  old, 
cuckoldly  ram,  out  of  all  reasonable  match.  If 
thou  beest  not  damned  for  this,  the  devil  himself 
will  have  no  shepherds :  I  cannot  see  else  how 
thou  shouldst  'scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  master  Ganymede,  my 
new  mistress's  brother. 

Enter  Rosalind,  reading  a  paper. 

From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 

No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 

Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  wind, 

Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 

All  the  pictures,  fitirest  lined, 

Are  hut  black  to  Rosalind. 

Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 

But  the  fiiir  of  Rosalind. 

Touch.  I  '11  rhyme  you  so,  eight  years  together ; 
dinners,  and  suppers,  and  sleeping  hours,  ex- 
cepted: it  is  the  right  butter-woman's  rank  to 
market. 

Roi.  Out,  fool ! 

Touch.  For  a  taste : — 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 

Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 

If  the  cat  will  after  kind, 

So,  be  sure,  will  Rosalind. 

Winter-garments  must  be  lined, 

So  must  slender  Rosalind. 

They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind ; 

Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind, 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 

He  that  sweetest  Rose  will  find, 

Must  find  love's  prick,  and  Rosalind. 

This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses :  why  do 
you  infect  yourself  with  them  ? 

Ros.  Peace,  you  dull  fool ;  I  found  them  on  a  tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

Bos.  I  '11  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff 
it  with  a  medlar :  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit 
in  the  country ;  for  you  '11  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half 
ripe,  and  that's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  said ;  but  whether  wisely  or 
no,  let  the  forest  judge. 

Enter  Celia,  reading  a  paper. 

Rot.  Peace! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading ;  stand  aside. 

Celia  reads. 

Why  should  this  a  desert  be  ? 

For  it  is  unpeopled  7     No ; 
Tongues  I  '11  hang  on  every  tree, 

That  shall  civil  sayings  shew. 
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Some,  bow  brief  the  IJfe  afmati 

Runs  hia  erring  pilgrimage  ; 
That  the  itretehiDg  of  ■  span 

Buckles  in  hia  aum  of  age. 
Some,  of  violated  vows 

'Twiit  the  Boula  of  friend  snd  friend  : 
But  upon  the  rsireil  hougha. 

Or  at  every  dentence'  end, 
Will  I  Roialinda  write  ; 

Teaching  all  that  read,  to  know 
The  quinteaaence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  ahew. 
Therefore  beaten  nature  charged 

That  one  bod;  should  be  Slled 
With  all  graces  wide  enlarged : — 

Nature  presently  distilled 
Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  heart ; 

Cleopatra's  majesty  ; 
Atalanla's  belter  part ; 

Sad  Lucretia's  modealy. 
ThUB  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  synod  was  deiised ; 
or  many  faces,  eyes,  and  heartx. 

To  bate  the  touches  deareil  prized. 
Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifla  should  have 
And  1  to  Utc  and  die  her  slave. 


I        Rot.   O  most  gentle  Jupiter  !— what  teiow 

I   liomily  of  love  have  you  wearied  your  psriib- 

i   ioners  witlial,  end  never  cried,  "  Have  palieiiK, 
good  people!" 

Ctl.  How  nowl  back,  friend.     Shepherd,  go 

'    off  a  Utile  : — go  with  him,  airrah. 

'        loucj^.  Come,  shepherd,  lei  us  make  an  honour- 
able retreat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  b*£g(£«i 

'   yet  with  scrip  and  scrippage. 

[^Exeunt  Coais  onJ  Touchstose. 

I        Cel.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verges ! 

:        Bo$.  O  yes,  1  heard  them  all,  and  more  loo; 

;   for  some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  tbio 
the  verses  would  bear. 

Ctt.  That  "s  no  matter ;  the  feet  might  bear  ihr 

Rom.  Ay,  but  the  feel  were  lame,  and  could 
not  bear  themselves  without  the  veise,  and 
therefore  stood  lamely  in  the  verae. 

Cel.  But  didst  thou  hear,  without  wonderinf! 
'  bow  thy  name  should  be  hanged  and  caned 
upon  these  trees? 

Rot.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  ibt 
wonder  before  you  came ;  for  look  here  whal  I 
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found  on  a  palm-tree.  I  was  never  bo  be- 
rhymed since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an 
Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

Cel,  Trow  you  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Rot.  Is  it  a  man  ? 

Cel,  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  his 
neck.    Change  you  colour  ? 

Eo9.  1  pr'ythee,  who? 

C^l.  O  lord,  lord!  it  is  a  hard  matter  for 
friends  to  meet ;  but  mountains  may  be  removed 
with  earthquakes,  and  so  encounter. 

Eos.  Nay,  but  who  is  it  ? 

Cel,  Is  it  possible? 

Rot.  Nay,  I  pray  thee  now,  with  most  pe- 
titionary vehemence,  tell  me  who  it  is, 

Cel,  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  won- 
derful wonderful,  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and 
after  that  out  of  all  whooping ! 

Rot.  Good  my  complexion !  dost  thou  think, 
though  I  am  caparisoned  like  a  man,  I  have  a 
doublet  and  hose  in  my  disposition  ?  One  inch 
of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea-off  discovery.  I 
pr'ythee,  tell  me,  who  is  it?  quickly,  and  speak 
apace.  I  would  thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou 
mightst  pour  this  concealed  man  out  of  thy 
mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-mouthed 
bottle ;  either  too  much  at  once,  or  none  at  all. 
I  pr'ythee  take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that 
I  may  drink  thy  tidings. 

Cel.  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Rot.  Is  he  of  God's  making  ?  What  manner 
of  man  ?  Is  bis  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin 
worth  a  beard? 

Cel.  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros.  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man 
will  be  thankful :  let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his 
beard,  if  thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of 
his  chin. 

Cel.  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripped  up  the 
wrestler's  heels,  and  your  heart,  both  in  an 
instant 

Rot.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking ;  speak 
sad  brow  and  true  maid. 

Cel.  r faith,  coz,  'tis  he, 

Ros.  Orlando? 

CeL  Orlando. 

Rot.  Alas  the  day !  what  shall  I  do  with  my 
doublet  and  hose?— What  did  he  when  thou 
saw'st  him?  what  said  he?  how  looked  he? 
wherein  went  he?  what  makes  he  here?  did 
he  ask  for  me  ?  where  remains  he  ?  how  parted 
he  with  thee?  and  when  shalt  thou  see  him 
again  ? — Answer  me  in  one  word. 

Cel.  You  must  borrow  me  Garagantua's  mouth 
first :  't  is  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this 
age's  size.  To  say  "  Ay"  and  "  No"  to  these  par- 
ticulars, is  more  than  to  answer  in  a  catechism. 


Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this 
forest,  and  in  man's  apparel?  Looks  he  as 
freshly  as  he  did  the  day  he  wrestled  ? 

Cel.  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  as  to 
resolve  the  propositions  of  a  lover:  but  take  a 
taste  of  my  finding  him,  and  relish  it  with  a 
good  observance.  I  found  him  under  a  tree, 
like  a  dropped  acorn. 

Hot.  It  may  well  be  called  Jove's  tree,  when 
it  drops  forth  such  fruit. 

Cel.  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Rot.  Proceed. 

Cel.  There  lay  he,  stretched  along,  like  a 
wounded  knight. 

Ros.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it 
well  becomes  the  ground. 

Cel.  Cry,  holla!  to  thy  tongue,  I  pr'ythee; 
it  curvets  unseasonably.  He  was  furnished  like 
a  hunter. 

Rot.  O  ominous !  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart. 

Cel.  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden : 
thou  bring'st  me  out  of  tune. 

Rot.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when 
I  think,  I  must  speak.     Sweet,  say  on. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Jaques. 

Cel.  You  bring  me  out. — Soft !  comes  he  not 
here? 

Rot.  T  is  he ;  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Celia  and  Rosalind  retire. 

Jaq.  I  thank  you  for  your  company;  but, 
good  faith,  I  had  as  lief  have  been  myself  alone. 

Orl.  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fashion's  sake 
I  thank  you  too  for  your  society. 

Jaq.  God  be  with  you :  let 's  meet  as  little  as 
we  can. 

Orl.  1  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with 
writing  love-songs  in  their  barks. 

Orl.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses 
with  reading  them  ill-favouredly. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  yoiur  love's  name  ? 

Orl.  Yes,  just. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Orl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you 
when  she  was  christened. 

Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of? 

Orl.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers:  have 
you  not  been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths'  wives, 
and  conned  them  out  of  rings  ? 

Orl.  Not  so;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted  cloth, 
from  whence  you  have  studied  your  questions. 

Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit ;  I  think  it  was 
made  of  Atalanta's  heels.  Will  you  sit  down 
with  me?  and  we  two  will  rail  against  our 
mistress  the  world,  and  all  our  misery. 
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Orl.  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but 
myself;  against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq»  The  wont  finult  you  have  is  to  be  in  love. 

Ofi.  Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your 
best  virtue.     I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool 
when  I  found  you. 

OrL  He  is  drowned  in  the  brook;  look  but 
in,  and  you  shall  see  him. 

Jaq.  There  shall  I  see  mine  own  figure. 

OrL   Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a 
cipher. 

Jaq,  I  '11  tarry  no  longer  with  you :  fareweU, 
good  signior  love. 

Orl,  I  am  glad  of  your  departure:  adieu, 
good  monsieur  melancholy. 

\^ExU  Jaqubs. — Celia  and  Rosalind  come 
forward. 

Ro8.  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  saucy  lacquey, 
and  under  that  habit  play  the  knave  with  him. — 
Do  you  hear,  forester  ? 

Orl.  Very  well ;  what  would  you  ? 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  what  is 't  o'clock  ? 

OrL  You  should  ask  me,  what  time  o'  day : 
there 's  no  clock  in  the  forest. 

Ros.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest; 
else  sighing  every  minute,  and  groaning  every 
hour,  would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of  time  as  well 
as  a  clock. 

OrL  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  time  ?  had 
not  that  been  as  proper? 

Rot.  By  no  means,  sir :  time  travels  in  divers 
paces  with  divers  persons.  I  'U  tell  you  who  time 
ambles  withal,  who  time  trots  withal,  who  time 
gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  witlial. 

OrL  I  pr'y  thee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Ro9.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid, 
between  the  contract  of  her  marriage  and  the 
day  it  is  solemnised:  if  the  interim  be  but  a 
se'nnight,  time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems 
the  length  of  seven  years. 

OrL  Who  ambles  time  withal  I 

Ros.  With  a  priest  tiiat  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich 
man  that  hath  not  the  gout :  for  the  one  sleeps 
easily,  because  he  cannot  study ;  and  the  other 
lives  merrily,  because  he  feels  no  pain :  the  one 
lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learn- 
ing ;  the  other  knowing  no  burden  of  heavy 
tedious  penury.     Tliese  time  ambles  withal. 

Orl.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal. 

Ros.  With  a  thie^  to  the  gallows :  for  though 
he  go  as  softly  as  foot  can  fidl,  he  thinks  himself 
too  soon  there. 

OrL  Who  stays  it  still  withal? 

Ros.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation :  for  they 
sleep  between  term  and  term,  and  then  they 
perceive  not  how  time  moves. 


Orl.  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth? 

Ros.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister;  here 
in  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a 
petticoat. 

OrL  Are  you  native  of  this  place? 

Ros  As  the  coney,  that  you  see  dwell  where 
she  is  kindled. 

OrL  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you 
could  purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling. 

Ros.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many:  hot, 
indeed,  an  old  reUgious  uncle  of  mine  taught 
me  to  speak,  who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland 
man;  one  that  knew  courtship  too  well,  for 
there  he  fell  in  love.  I  have  heard  him  read 
many  lectures  against  it;  and  I  thank  God  1 
am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touched  with  so  many 
giddy  offences  as  he  hath  generally  taxed  their 
whole  sex  withal. 

Orl.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal 
evils  that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ? 

Ros.  There  were  none  principal ;  they  were 
all  like  one  another,  as  halfpence  are:  every 
one  fault  seeming  monsdrous,  till  his  fellow  fault 
came  to  match  it. 

OrL  1  pr'y  thee,  recount  some  of  them. 

Ros.  No;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  phytic 
but  on  those  that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man 
haunts  the  forest,  that  abuses  our  young  plants 
with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks;  hangs 
odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles; 
all,  forsooth,  deifying  the  name  of  Rotalind :  if 
I  could  meet  that  fancy-monger,  I  would  give 
him  some  good  counsel,  for  he  seems  to  hare 
the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him. 

OrL  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shaked :  I  pray 
you,  tell  me  your  remedy. 

Ros.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  ujxm 
you :  he  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  lore; 
in  which  cage  of  rushes  I  am  sure  you  are  nut 
prisoner. 

OrL  What  were  his  marks  ? 

Ros.  A  lean  cheek;  which  you  have  not:  a 
blue  eye,  and  sunken ;  which  you  have  not :  an 
unquestionable  spirit;  which  you  have  not:  a 
beard  neglected;  which  you  have  not:  but  1 
pardon  you  for  that;  for,  simply,  your  having 
in  beard  is  a  younger  brother's  revenue.  Then 
your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet 
unhanded,  your  sleeve  imbuttoned,  your  shoe 
untied,  and  everything  about  you  demonstrating 
a  careless  desolation.  But  you  are  no  such  man : 
you  are  rather  point-device  in  your  accoutre- 
ments; as  loving  yourself,  .than  seeming  the 
lover  of  any  other. 

OrL  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  ihee 
believe  I  love. 

Ros.  Me  believe  it?  you  may  as  soon  mslkf 
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her  that  you  love  believe  it;  which  I  warrant 
she  is  apter  to  do,  than  to  confess  she  does :  that 
is  one  of  the  points  in  the  which  women  still 
give  the  lie  to  their  consciences.  But,  in  good 
sooth,  are  you  he  that  hangs  the  verses  on  the 
trees,  wherein  Rosalind  is  so  admired  ? 

OrL  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand 
of  Rosalind,  1  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Roi.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your 
rhymes  speak  ? 

OrL  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express 
how  much. 

Rot,  Love  is  merely  a  madness;  and,  I  tell 
you,  deserves  aa  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as 
madmen  do :  and  the  reason  why  they  are  not 
80  punished  and  cured  is,  that  the  lunacy  is  so 
ordinary  that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too :  yet 
I  profess  curing  it  by  counsel. 

OrL  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  ? 

Rot,  Yes,  one ;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was 
to  imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress ;  and  I  set 
him  every  day  to  woo  me :  at  which  time  would 
I,  being  but  a  moonish  youth,  grieve,  be  eflfe- 
minate,  changeable,  longing,  and  liking ;  proud, 
fantastical,  apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of 
tears,  full  of  smiles ;  for*  every  passion  some- 
thing, and  for  no  passion  truly  anything,  as 
boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of 
this  colour:  would  now  like  him,  now  loathe 
him;  then  entertain  him,  then  forswear  him; 
now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him;  that  I 
drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love, 
to  a  living  humour  of  madness ;  which  was,  to 
forswear  the  full  stream  of  the  world,  and  to 
live  in  a  nook  merely  monastic.  And  thus  I 
cured  him :  and  this  way  will  I  take  upon  me 
to  wash  your  liver  as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep's 
heart,  that  there  shall  not  be  one  spot  of  love  in  *t. 

OrL  I  woidd  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ro8.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call 
me  Rosalind,  and  come  every  day  to  my  cote, 
and  woo  me. 

OrL  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  wiU; 
tell  me  where  it  is. 

Rot,  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I  'U  shew  it  you ; 

and,  by  the  way,  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the 

forest  you  live.     Will  you  go  ? 

OrL  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Rot,  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Rosalind. — Come, 

sister,  will  you  go  ?  lExeunt, 

Scene  III. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey  ;  Jaques  at  a 
eUttance,  obterving  them. 
Touch,  Come  apace,  good  Audrey ;  I  will  fetch 
up  your  goats,  Audrey.     And  how,   Audrey? 


am  I  the  man  yet?    doth  my  simple  featiu'e 
content  you  ? 

Aud,  Your  features !  Lord  warrant  us !  what 
features  ? 

Touch,  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as 
the  most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was 
among  the  Goths. 

Jaq,  O  knowledge  ill- inhabited!  worse  than 
Jove  in  a  thatched  house !  l/itide. 

Touch,  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  under- 
stood, nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the 
forward  child,  understanding,  it  strikes  a  man 
more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little 
room. — Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee 
poetical. 

Aud.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is.  Is  it 
honest  in  deed  and  word?  is  it  a  true  thing? 

Touch,  No,  truly  ;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the 
most  feigning ;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry  ; 
and  what  they  swear  in  poetry,  may  be  said,  as 
lovers,  they  do  feign. 

Aud,  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  the  gods  had 
made  me  poetical  ? 

2'ouch,  I  do,  truly :  for  thou  swear'st  to  me 
thou  art  honest:  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I 
might  have  some  hope  thou  didst  feign. 

Aud.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest? 

Touch,  No  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard- 
favoured;  for  honesty  coupled  to  beauty,  is  to 
have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar. 

Jaq,  A  material  fool !  \^/1ttde, 

Aud,  Well,  I  am  not  fair;  and  therefore  I 
pray  the  gods  make  me  honest ! 

Touch,  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon 
a  foul  slut,  were  to  put  good  meat  into  an 
unclean  dish. 

Aud,  1  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the 
gods  I  am  foul. 

l^ouch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy 
foulness !  sluttishness  may  come  hereafter.  But 
be  it  as  it  may  be,  I  will  marry  thee:  and  to 
that  end,  I  have  been  with  Sir  Oliver  Martext, 
the  vicar  of  the  next  village;  who  hath  pro- 
mised to  meet  me  in  this  place  of  the  forest,  and 
to  couple  us. 

Jaq,  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting.      \_Aside. 

Aud,  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy ! 

Touch,  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a 
fearful  heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt;  for  here 
we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly 
but  horn-beasts.  But  what  though?  Courage! 
As  horns  are  odious,  they  are  necessary.  It  is 
said.  Many  a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods : 
right :  many  a  man  has  good  horns,  and  knows 
no  end  of  them.  Well,  that  is  the  dowry  of  his 
wife;  'tis  none  of  his  own  getting.  Horns? 
Even   so : — Poor    men   alone  ? — No,   no ;     the 
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noblest  deer  liath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal- 
Is  the  single  man  therefore  blessed?  No:  aa  a 
walled  town  ia  more  worthier  than  a  village,  so 
is  the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more  honour- 
able that  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor :  and  by 
■low  much  defence  is  better  than  no  skill,  by  so 
much  is  a  horn  more  precious  than  to  want. 


Enter  Sir  Oliver  Mabtext. 


Hereo 


;s  Sir  Oliver. — Sir  Oliver  Martext,  you 
are  veil  met:  will  you  despatch  us  here  under  this 
tree,  or  shall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chape)  ? 

Sir  Oli.  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman? 

Touch.  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

Sir  OU.  Truly  she  must  be  given,  or  the  mar- 
riage is  not  lawful. 

Jaq.  [^diarovering /iiiiuelf].   Proceed,  proceed; 

Touch,  Good  even,  good  master  what-ye- 
call  't :  how  do  you,  sir  ?  you  are  very  well  met : 
God'ield  you  for  your  lait  company :  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you. — Even  a  toy  in  hand  here,  sir: 
— nay;  pray,  be  covered. 

Jaq.  Will  you  be  married,  motley  ? 

Toueh.  As  the  ox  hath  hit  bow,  sir,  the  horse 
his  curb,  and  tlie  falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath 


I    his  desires;  and  as  pigeons  hill,  so  wedlock  vuuld 
I    be  nibbling. 

Jaq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  brped- 
!  ing,  be  married  under  a  bush,  like  a  beggar!  Gel 
.  you  to  church,  and  have  a  good  priest,  that  tm 
tell  you  what  marriage  is ;  this  fellow  will  but  jcii 
you  together  as  they  join  wainscot ;  then  out  <f 
you  will  prove  a  shrunk  pannel,  and,  lite  grtea 
timber,  warp,  warp. 

Touch.  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  betitr 
to  be  married  of  him  than  of  another:  for  )it  U 
not  like  to  marry  me  well ;  and  not  being  '«ll 
married,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me  hercsTier 
to  leave  my  wife.  [.Mi- 

Jaq.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  ihee. 
Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey : 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdij. 
Farewell,  good  Master  Oliver! 

Not — O  sweet  Oliver, 
O  brave  Oliver, 
Leave  me  not  behind  thee ; 
But— Wind  away. 
Begone,  1  say, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee. 
lEieunt  Jaques,  ToucnsTOHt:,  and  Aldhi. 
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<Sj>  oil  'T  is  no  matter :  ne'er  a  fantastical  knave 
of  them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.  [^Exit. 


Scene  IV. — T7ie  same.     Before  a  Cottage. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Rom.  Never  talk  to  me ;  I  will  weep. 

Cel.  Do,  I  pr*y  thee ;  but  yet  have  the  grace 
to  consider  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

Rot.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 

Cel,  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire;  there- 
fore weep. 

Ros.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

Cel.  Something  browner  than  Judas*s :  marry, 
his  kisses  are  Judas's  own  children. 

Ros.  r  faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 

Cel.  An  excellent  colour :  your  chesnut  was 
ever  the  only  colour. 

Ros.  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the 
touch  of  holy  bread. 

Cel.  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana : 
a  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  re- 
ligiously ;  the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them. 

Ros.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this 
morning,  and  comes  not? 

CeL  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Ros.  Do  you  think  so? 

Cel.  Yes :  I  think  he  is  not  a  pickpurse,  nor  a 
horsestealer;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think 
him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm- 
eaten  nut. 

Ros.  Not  true  in  love  ? 

Cel.  Yes,  vrhen  he  is  in ;  but  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

Ros.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright, 
he  was. 

CeL  "Was"  is  not  "is:"  besides,  the  oath  of 
a  lover  is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster ; 
tliey  are  both  the  confirmers  of  false  reckonings. 
He  attends  here  in  the  foreston  the  Duke  yoiu*  father. 

Ros.  I  met  the  Duke  yesterday,  and  had  much 
question  with  him.  He  asked  me,  of  what  pa- 
rentage I  was  ?  I  told  him,  of  as  good  as  he ;  so 
he  laughed,  and  let  me  go.  But  what  talk  we  of 
fathers,  when  there  is  such  a  man  as  Orlando? 

Cel.  O,  that's  a  brave  man !  he  writes  brave 
verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths, 
and  breaks  them  bravely,  quite  traverse,  athwart 
the  heart  of  his  lover;  as  a  puny  tilter,  that  spurs 
his  horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a 
noble  goose :  but  all 's  brave  that  youth  mounts, 
and  folly  guides. — Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Corin. 
Cor.  Mistress,  and  master,  you  have  oft  inquired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complained  of  love ; 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf. 


Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess, 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cel.  Well,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  played, 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain. 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you, 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

Ros.  O  come,  let  us  remove ; 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love. — 
Bring  us  unto  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I  '11  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.     {^Exeunt. 


Scene  V. — Another  part  of  the  Forest, 

Enter  Silvius  and  Phebe. 

SU.  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me :  do  not,  Phebe : 
Say,  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.     The  common  executioner. 
Whose  heart  the  accustomed  sight  of  death  makes 

hard. 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck, 
But  first  begs  pardon  : — will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ? 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin,  at  a  Stance. 

Phe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner ; 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 
'Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable. 
That  eyes, — that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things. 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, — 
Should  be  called  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers ! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee; 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoon ;  why  now  fall  down ; 
Or  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame. 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 
Now  shew  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee : 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it :  lean  but  upon  a  rush. 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps :  but  now  mine  eyes. 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 
Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt. 

SU.  O  dear  Phebe, 

If  ever  (as  that  ever  may  be  near) 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy. 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But  till  that  time 

Come  not  thou  near  me :  and  when  that  time  comes, 
Afliict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not ; 
As,  till  that  time,  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Ros.  And  why,  I  pray  you?  [^Advancing.~\  Who 
might  be  your  mother. 
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That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once, 

Over  the  wretched  .'  What  though  you  have  more 

beauty 
(A8,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed), 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ? 
Why,  what  means  this?  Why  do  you  look  on  me? 
I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale-work  : — Od'a  my  little  life ! 
I  think  slie  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too : — 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it : 
*Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black-silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 
That  can  en  tame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. — 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her, 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man, 
Than  she  a  woman.     'Tis  such  fools  as  you 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favoured  children : 
'T  is  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her ; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  shew  her. — 
But,  mistress,  know  yourself;  down  on  your  knees. 
And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love : 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, — 
Sell  when  you  can ;  you  are  not  for  all  markets  : 
Cry  the  man  mercy ;  love  him ;  take  his  offer ; 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer. 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd :  fare  you  well. 

Phe.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you  chide  a  year  to- 
gether ; 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide  than  this  man  woo. 

Res.  He  'a  fallen  in  love  with  her  foulness,  and 
she  '11  fall  in  love  with  my  anger.  If  it  be  so,  as 
fast  as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I  '11 
sauce  her  with  bitter  words. — Why  look  you  so 
upon  me? 

Phe.  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 

Eos,  I  piay  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me, 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not.  If  you  will  know  my  house, 
'T  is  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by. — 
Will  you  go,  sister  ? — Shepherd,  ply  her  hard. — 
Come,  sister. — Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better, 
And  be  not  proud :  though  all  the  world  could  see, 
None  could  be  so  abused  in  sight  as  be. — 
Come,  to  our  fluck. 

[_Exeunt  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin. 

Phe,  Dead  shepherd !   now  I  find  thy  saw  of 
might; 
"  Who  ever  loved,  that  loved  not  at  first  sight?" 

SU.  Sweet  Ph^be,— 

Phe    Ha !  what  sayst  thou,  Silvius  ? 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 

Sil.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be  : 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 


By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermined. 

Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love :  is  not  that  neighbourly  ? 

Sil.  I  would  have  you. 

Phe.  Why,  that  were  covetousness. 

Silvius,  the  time  was  that  I  hated  thee ; 
And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  bear  thee  love  : 
But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well, 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure ;  and  I  '11  employ  thee  too : 
But  do  not  look  for  further  recompense 
Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  employed. 

Sil.  So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace, 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteotis  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  eai*s  after  the  man 
That  the  main  har\'est  reaps  :  lose  now  and  then 
A  scattei  ed  smile,  and  that  I  '11  live  upon. 

Phe.  Know'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me 
ere  while  ? 

Sil.  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage,  and  the  bounds, 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of. 

Phe.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him ; 
'Tis  but  a  peevish  boy  :  yet  he  talks  well; — 
But  what  care  I  for  words?  yet  words  do  well, 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  tliat  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth : — not  very  pretty : — 
But,  sure,  he 's  proud ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes 

him: 
He  '11  make  a  proper  man  !  The  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  oflence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  tall ;  yet  for  hia  years  he 's  tall : 
His  leg  is  but  so  so ;  and  yet  'tis  well : 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip ; 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mixed  in  hia  cheek ;  'twas  just  the  dif- 
ference 
Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask. 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  marked  him 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him  :  but,  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him; 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  t 
He  said,  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  mine  hair  black ; 
And,  now  I  am  remembered,  scorned  at  me : 
I  marvel,  why  I  answered  not  again : 
But  that 's  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 
I  '11  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter, 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it :  wilt  thou,  Silvius  ? 
Sil.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 
Phe.  I  '11  write  it  straight ; 

The  matter  'a  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart : 
[  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short. 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  \_ExeiMi. 
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Scene  I.— The  Fortti. 
Enler  Roialind,  Celia,  and  Ja<iues. 

Jag.  I  pr'y  thee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better 
acquainted  with  thee. 

Rot,  They  uy  you  are  a  luelsncholy  fellow. 

Jag,  iamso;  1  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Am.  Those  that  are  in  extreimty  of  either,  are 
abominable  fellowi ;  and  betray  thein«elve»  to 
every  modem  censure,  worse  than  dnmkards. 

Jag.  Why,  'til  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

B/H.  Why  then,  *tis  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jag.  1  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy, 
which  is  emulation ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is 
fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud ; 
nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  ambitious;  nor  the 
lawyer's,  which  is  politic  ;  nor  the  lady's,  which 
is  nice ;  nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these ;— but 
it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of 
many  umples,  extracted  from  many  objects;  and, 
indeed,  the  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels, 
in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me  in  a 
roost  humorous  sadness. 

Rot.  A  traveller !  By  my  faith,  you  have  great 
reason  to  be  sad  :   I  fear  you  have  sold  your  own 


lands,  to  see  other  men's:  then,  to  have  seen 
much,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes 
and  poor  hands. 

Jaq.  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 

Enter  Orlando. 

Hot.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad ;   I 

had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry,  than 

expeiience  to  make  me  sad;   and  to  travel  for 

Or/.  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind ! 

Jaq.  Nay  then,  God  be  wi'  you,  an  you  talk  ill 
blank  verse.  iExil. 

Bot,  Farewell,  monsieur  traveller  ; — look  you 
lisp,  andwcur  strange  suits;  disable  all  the  bene- 
fits of  your  own  country ;  be  out  of  love  with  your 
nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you 
that  countenance  you  ore ;  or  1  will  scarce  ihink 
you  have  swam  In  a  gondola. — Why,  how  now, 
Orlando!  where  have  you  been  all  this  while! 
You  a  lover? — An  you  serve  tiie  Euch  another 
trick,  never  come  in  my  sight  more. 

Orl.  My  fair  Rosalind,  I  come  williin  an  hour 
of  my  promise. 

Am.  Break  an  hour's  proniise  in  love!     He 
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that  will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts, 
and  break  but  a  part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
minute  in  the  affairs  of  love,  it  may  be  said  of 
him  that  Cupid  hath  clapped  him  o'  the  shoulder, 
but  I  warrant  him  heart-whole. 

Orl,  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 

Bos.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more 
in  my  sight :  I  had  as  lief  be  wooed  of  a  snail. 

OrL  Of  a  snail? 

Ros.  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes  slowly, 
he  carries  his  house  on  his  head :  a  better  jointure, 
I  think,  than  you  can  make  a  woman.  Besides, 
he  brings  his  destiny  with  him. 

OrL  What's  that? 

Ros,  Why,  horns ;  which  such  as  you  are  fain 
to  be  beholden  to  your  wives  for :  but  he  comes 
armed  in  his  fortune,  and  prevents  the  slander  of 
his  wife. 

OrL  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker ;  and  my  Rosalind 
is  virtuous. 

Eos.  And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

CeL  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so ;  but  he  hath 
a  Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you. 

Bos.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me;  for  now  I  am  in 
a  holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  consent. — 
What  would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your 
very  very  Rosalind. 

OrL  I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 

Bos.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first;  and 
when  you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you 
might  take  occasion  to  kiss.  Very  good  orators, 
when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit ;  and  for  lovers, 
lacking  (God  warn  us !)  matter,  the  cleanliest  shift 
is  to  kiss. 

OrL  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied  ? 

Bos.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there 
begins  new  matter. 

OrL  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved 
mistress? 

Bos.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your 
mistress ;  or  I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker 
than  my  wit. 

OrL  What,  of  my  suit? 

Bos.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of 
your  suit. — Am  not  I  your  Rosalind  ? 

OrL  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because 
I  would  be  talking  of  her. 

Bos.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say,  I  will  not  have 
you. 

OrL  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Bos.  No,  &ith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world 
is  almost  six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  all  this 
time  there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  per- 
son, videiicet,  in  a  love-cause.  Troilus  had  his 
brains  dashed  out  with  a  Grecian  club :  yet  he 
did  what  he  could  to  die  before ;  and  he  is  one 
of  the  patterns  of  love.    Leander,  he  would  have 


lived  many  a  fair  year,  though  Hero  had  turned 
nun,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  hot  midsummer 
night :  for,  good  youth,  he  went  but  forth  to 
wash  him  in  the  Hellespont,  and,  being  taken 
with  the  cramp,  was  drowned;  and  the  foolish 
chroniclers  of  that  age  found  it  was  "  Hero  of 
Ssstos."  But  these  are  all  lies;  men  have  died 
from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten  them; 
but  not  for  love. 

OrL  I  woidd  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of 
this  mind ;  for  I  protest  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

Bos.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly.  But 
come,  now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more 
coming-on  disposition;  and  ask  me  what  you 
will,  I  will  grant  it. 

OrL  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Bos.  Yes,  faith  will  I,  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
and  all. 

OrL  And  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Bos.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

OrL  What  sayst  thou  ? 

Bos.  Are  you  not  good  ? 

OrL  I  hope  so. 

Bos.  Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of 
a  good  thing? — Come,  sister,  you  shall  be  the 
priest,  and  marry  us. — Give  me  your  hand, 
Orlando. — What  do  you  say,  sister  ? 

OrL  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

CeL  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Bos.  You  must  begin,  "  Will  you,  Orlando,"— 

CeL  Go  to : — Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to  wife 
this  Rosalind? 

OrL  I  will. 

Bos.  Ay,  but  when  ? 

OrL  Why  now ;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  us. 

Bos.  Then  you  must  say,  "  I  take  thee, 
Rosalind,  for  wife." 

OrL  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Bos.  1  might  ask  you  for  your  commission; 
but, — I  do  take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  husband. 
There  a  girl  goes  before  the  priest ;  and  certainly 
a  woman's  thought  runs  before  her  actions. 

OrL  So  do  all  thoughts :  they  are  winged. 

Bos.  Now  tell  me,  how  long  you  would  have 
her,  after  you  have  possessed  her. 

OrL  For  ever  and  a  day. 

Bos.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever.  No,  no, 
Orlando;  men  are  April  when  they  woo, 
December  when  they  wed:  maids  are  May 
when  they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when 
they  are  wives. — I  will  be  more  jealous  of  thee 
than  a  Barbary  cock-pigeon  over  his  hen ;  more 
clamorous  than  a  parrot  against  rain;  more 
new-fangled  than  an  ape;  more  giddy  in  my 
desires  than  a  monkey.  I  will  weep  for  nothing, 
like  Diana  in  the  fountain,  and  I  will  do  that 
when  you  are  disposed  to  be  merry:  I  '"* 
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laugh  like  a  hyeu,   and  that  when  thou  art 
inclined  to  sleep. 
OrL  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so  ? 
Rot.  By  my  life,  she  wiU  do  as  I  do. 
OrL  O,  but  she  is  wise. 
Rot,  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to 
do  this :  the  wiser,  the  way  warder.      Make  the 
doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the 
casement ;  shut  that,  and  't  will  out  at  the  key- 
hole ;  stop  that,  't  will  fly  with  the  smoke  out  at 
the  chimney. 

OrL  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit, 
he  might  say,  "  Wit,  whither  wilt?" 

Ros.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it, 
till  you  met  your  wife's  wit  going  to  your  neigh- 
bour's bed. 

Orl.  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse 
that? 

Roi,  Marry,  to  say,  she  came  to  seek  you 
there.  You  shall  never  take  her  without  her 
answer,  unless  you  take  her  without  her  tongue. 
0,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her 
husband's  occasion,  let  her  never  nurse  her  child 
herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool. 
OrL  For  these  two  hours,   Rosalind,   I  will 

leave  thee. 
Rot.  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two 

hours. 
OrL   I  must  attend  the  Duke  at  dinner;  by 
two  o'clock  I  will  be  with  thee  again. 

Rot.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways.  I 
knew  what  you  would  prove;  my  friends  told 
me  as  much,  and  I  thought  no  less:  that  flat- 
tering tongue  of  yours  won  me :  't  is  but  one 
cast  away,  and  so,  come,  death. — ^Two  o'clock  is 
your  hour  ? 
OrL  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 
Rot.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and 
80  God  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that 
are  not  dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot  of  your 
promise,  or  come  one  minute  behind  your  hour, 
I  will  think  you  the  most  pathetical  break- 
promise,  and  the  most  hollow  lover,  and  the 
most  unworthy  of  her  you  call  Rosalind,  that 
may  be  chosen  out  of  the  g^oss  band  of  the 
unfaithful:  therefore,  beware  my  censure,  and 
keep  your  promise. 

OrL  With  no  less  religion  than  if  thou  wert 
indeed  my  Rosalind :  so,  adieu. 

Bot,  Well,  time  is  the  old  justice,  that  examines 
all  such  offenders,  and  let  time  try :  adieu ! 

[^ExU  Orlando. 

CeL    You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in 

your  love-prate :    we  must  have  your  doublet 

and  hose  plucked  over  your  head,  and  shew  the 

world  what  the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest. 

Rot.  O  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz. 


that  thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I 
am  in  love!  But  it  cannot  be  sounded;  my 
affection  hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  Bay 
of  Portugal. 

CeL  Or  rather,  bottomless;  that  as  fast  as 
you  pour  afiection  in,  it  runs  out. 

Rot.  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus, 
that  was  begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen, 
and  bom  of  madness ;  that  blind  rascally  boy, 
that  abuses  every  one's  eyes,  because  his  own 
are  out,  let  him  be  judge  how  deep  I  am  in 
love. — I  '11  tell  thee,  Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  of 
the  sight  of  Orlando:  I'll  go  find  a  shadow, 
and  sigh  till  he  come. 

CeL  And  I  '11  sleep.  \_ExeunL 


Scene  II. — Another  part  of  the  Forett. 

Enter  J  aques  and  Lords,  in  the  habit  ofForettert. 

Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer? 

\tt  Lord.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let's  present  him  to  the  Duke,  like  a 
Roman  conqueror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set 
the  deer's  horns  upon  his  head,  for  a  branch  of 
victory. — Have  you  no  song,  forester,  for  this 
purpose  ? 

2t^  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it:  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in 
tune,  so  it  make  noise  enough. 

\tt  Lord. 
What  shall  he  have  that  killed  the  deer? 

2nd  Lord. 
His  leather  skin  and  horns  to  wear. 

Ist  Lord. 
Then  sing  him  home : 

The  rett  thaU  hear  thit  burden. 

Take  thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  horn ; 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  bom. 

Itt  Lord. 
Thy  father's  father  wore  it ; 

2nd  Lord. 
And  thy  father  bore  it : 

AU. 

The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn. 
Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — The  Forett. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Rot.  How  say  you  now  ?  Is  it  not  past  two 
o'clock  ?  and  here  much  Orlando ! 
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Cel.  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love  and  troubled 
brain,  he  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is 
gone  forth — ^to  sleep. — Look,  who  comes  here. 

Enter  Silvius. 

SU,  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth : 
My  gentle  Phebe  bid  me  give  you  this. 

[  Giving  a  letter. 
I  know  not  the  contents ;  but,  as  I  guess, 
By  the  stem  brow  and  waspish  action 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it, 
It  bears  an  angry  tenour :  pardon  me ; 
I  am  but  as  a  gutless  messenger. 

Rot,  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter. 
And  play  the  swaggerer :  bear  this,  bear  all ! 
She  says  1  am  not  fair ;  that  I  lack  manners ; 
She  calls  me  proud;    and,  that  she  could  not 

love  me 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix.     Od's  my  will ! 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me  ? — Well,  shepherd,  well, 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

Sil»  No,  I  protest  I  know  not  the  contents : 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Rom,  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool. 

And  turned  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-coloured  hand :  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  'twas  her  hands ; 
She  has  a  huswife's  hand :  but  that 's  no  matter : 
I  say,  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

Sil,  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Ros,  Why,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers ;  why,  she  defies  me. 
Like  Turk  to  Christian  :  woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention, 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance. — Will  you  hear  the 
letter? 

Sil.  So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet ; 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 

Rot,  She  Phebe's  me.     Mark  how  the  tyrant 
writes: 

Rosalind  readt. 
Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  turned, 
That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  burned  ? 

Can  a  woman  rail  thus. 
Sil,  CaU  you  this  railing  ? 

Rosalind  readt. 
Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 
Warr*8t  thou  with  a  woman's  heart  ? 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing  ? — 

Readt, 
Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me, 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me. — 


Meaning  me  a  beast. — 

Readt, 
If  the  acorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine, 
Alack,  in  me  what  strange  efiect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect ! 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love ; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move?~ 
He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee, 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me : 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind ; 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 
Will  the  faithful  offer  take 
Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make : 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny, 
And  then  I  '11  study  how  to  die. 

Sil.  Call  you  this  chiding? 

Cel.  Alas,  poor  shepherd ! 

Rot,  Do  you  pity  him?  no,  he  deserves  no 
pity. — Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman? — What,  to 
make  thee  an  instrument,  and  play  false  strains 
upon  thee !  not  be  endured ! — Well,  go  your  way 
to  her  (for  I  see  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame 
snake),  and  say  this  to  her: — ^that  if  she  love  me, 
I  charge  her  to  love  thee :  if  she  will  not,  I  will 
never  have  her,  unless  thou  entreat  for  her.— If 
you  be  a  true  lover,  hence,  and  not  a  word ;  for 
here  comes  more  company.  \^Exit  Silvius. 

Enter  Oliver. 

Oli,  Good  morrow,  fair  ones.    Pray  you,  if  you 
know 
Where,  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest,  stands 
A  sheepcote,  fenced  about  with  olive  trees  ? 

Cel,  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neigbboor 
bottom. 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  yonr  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place: 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself, 
There 's  none  within. 

Oli.  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue, 
Then  I  should  know  you  by  description ; 
Such  garments,  and  such  years :  "The  boy  is  fair, 
Of  female  favour,  and  bestows  himself 
Like  a  ripe  sister :  but  the  woman  low. 
And  browner  than  her  brother."     Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for? 

Cel.  It  is  no  boast,  being  asked,  to  say  we  are. 

Oli,  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both ; 
And  to  that  youth  he  calls  his  Rosalind 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin :  are  you  he  ? 

Rot,  I  am :  what  must  we  understand  by  thi«? 

Oli.  Some  of  my  shame ; — ^if  you  will  know  of  me 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkerchief  was  stained. 

Cel.  1  pray  you,  tell  it. 

Oli,  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from 
you. 
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H«  left  a  promiae  to  return  again 

Within  an  hour ;  and,  pacing  through  the  forett, 

Cbening  the  food  of  meet  and  bitter  fancy, 

La,  what  hefel !  be  threv  bis  eye  aside, 

And  mark  what  object  did  present  itself! — 

Under  an  old  oak,  whose  boughs  were  mossed 

And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 

A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  bwr, 

hty  sleeping  on  his  back  -.  about  hia  neck 

A  green  and  gilded  anake  had  wreathed  itself. 

Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approached 

The  opening  of  his  mouth;  but  suddenly. 

Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlinked  itself. 

And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 

Intu  a  bush :  tmder  which  bush's  shade 

A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry. 

Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  cat-like 

When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir;  for  'tis 
The  ro^al  dispositiun  of  that  beast 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead  : — 
This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man. 
And  found  it  was  his  brother,  liia  elder  brother. 
CeL  0,  I  have  heard  him  apeak  of  that  same 
brother; 


And  he  did  reader  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  lived  'mongst  men. 

OU.  And  well  he  might  so  do. 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Am.  But,  to  Orlando : — did  he  leave  him  there, 
Food  to  the  sucked  and  hungry  Uoness? 

Ofi.  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purposed  so : 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge, 
And  nature,  atronger  than  his  just  occauon. 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness. 
Who  quickly  fell  Iwfore  him :— in  which  hurtling, 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awaked. 

Ctl.  Are  you  his  brother? 

Jtot.  Was  it  you  he  rescued! 

Cf/.  Was 't  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill 


m? 


)t  1.     X  do  not  shame 


OU.  Twas  I;  hut 'tis  i 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  si 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Jloi.  But  for  the  bloody  napkin  1 

OU.  By  and  by. — 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two. 
Tears  our  recountments  had  moat  kindly  bathed. 
As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place  ;■ — 
In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  Duke, 
Who  gave  me  fresh  array,  uid  entertainment. 


Commilting  me  unto  my  brother's  love ; 
Who  led  me  instantly  unto  liis  cave, 
.    There  stripped  himself,  end  here  upon  his  aim 
The  lioness  liod  torn  aome  flesh  away, 
Whichall  this  while  liad  bled;  and  now  he  fainted, 
And  cried,  in  fuinting,  upon  Rosalind. 
Brief,  1  recovered  him;  bound  up  his  wound; 
And,  after  some  small  space,  being  siroug  at  lieart, 
He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am. 
To  lell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 
His  broken  promise;  and  to  give  this  napkin. 
Dyed  in  this  blood,  unto  the  sliepherd  youth. 
That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

Ctl.  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede !  sweet  Gany- 
mede !  [Ilosiii.tM>/ainr>. 


OIL  Many  will 

blood. 
Cel.  There  is  mo: 
Oti.  Look,  he 
Boi.  I  would  I 


n  when  they  do  look  on 
in!  Ganymede! 

'e  at  home. 

Cel.  We  11  lead  you  thither.— 
I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm? 

Oli.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth. — You  a  maul 
You  lack  a  man's  heart. 

Aoi.  Idoso,  IconfeuiL  Ah,  lir,  a  body  would 
think  this  was  well  counterfeited.  1  pT«y  yon,  Ufl 
your  brother  how  well  I  counterfeited, — Hrigkiio! 

Oli.  This  was  not  counterfeit :  there  ii  too  grot 
testimony  in  your  complexion,  that  it  wu  a  pet- 
sion  of  eamesL 


_^  Rot.  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you.  ^^ 
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Scene  I,— 7%e  Forrtt. 
Enter  ToucHBTONB  and  Audrct. 

roucA.  WeshsHfindBtiiiie,  Audrey;  patience, 
gentle  Audrey. 

ilud.  'Faitit,  the  prie«t  nai  good  enough,  fur 
ill  the  old  gentleman's  saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  Sir  Oliver,  Audrey ;  a 
most  vile  Mart«xt.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth 
here  in  the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

^arf.  Ay,  I  know  who  'tis;  he  hath  no  interest 
in  me  in  the  trorld :   here  comes  the  man  you 

Enter  WiLLiAK. 

TWA.  It  is  meat  and  drink  lo  me  to  see  a 

elowD.     By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wita 


have  much  to  answer  for :  we  shall  be  flouting ; 
we  cannot  hold. 

WUl.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

Aud.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

JViU.  And  good  even  to  ymi,  sir. 

Touch.  Good  even,  gentle  friend.  Cover  thy 
head,  cDvpr  thy  head :  nay,  pr'y  thee  be  covered. 
How  old  are  you,  friend? 

mil.  Five-and-twenty,  sir. 

7'oach.  A  ripe  age.     Is  thy  name  William! 

WUl.  William,  sir. 

Touch.  A  fair  name.  Wast  bom  i' the  forest  here! 

mu.  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

roucA.  "Tiiank  God;"— agoodanswer.  Art 
rich? 

Wm.  'Faith,  sir,  so-so. 
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SCEKC  IL 


Touch,  "So-so,"  is  good,  very  good,  very  ex- 
cellent good  : — and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so-so. 
Art  thou  wise  ? 

WUl,  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch,  Why,  thou  sayst  well.  I  do  now 
remember  a  saying;  "The  fool  doth  think  he  is 
wise,  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a 
fool."  The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a 
desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his  lips  when 
he  put  it  into  his  mouth :  meaning  thereby,  that 
grapes  were  made  to  eat,  and  lips  to  open.  You 
do  love  this  maid  ? 

WUL  I  do,  sir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand.  Art  thou  learned? 

WiU,  No,  sir. 

Touch,  Then  learn  this  of  me : — ^To  have,  is  to 
have :  for  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink, 
being  poured  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling 
the  one  doth  empty  the  other.  For  all  your  writers 
do  consent  that  ipse  is  he :  now  you  are  not  ipse, 
for  I  am  he. 

Will,  Which  he,  sir? 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman. 
Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon — which  is  in  the 
vulgar  leave — the  society — which  in  the  boorish 
is  company — of  this  female — ^which  in  the  com- 
mon is  woman, — which  together  is,  abandon  the 
society  of  this  female ;  or,  clown,  thou  perishest ; 
or,  to  thy  better  understanding,  diest ;  to  wit,  I 
kill  thee,  make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into 
death,  thy  liberty  into  bondage.  I  will  deal  in 
poison  with  thee,  or  in  Jsastinado,  or  in  steel ;  I 
will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction ;  I  wUl  o'errun 
thee  with  policy ;  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and 
fifty  ways ;  therefore  tremble,  and  depart 

Aud.  Do,  good  William. 

WiU,  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [Exit, 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor,  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you :  come, 
away,  away. 

Touch,  Trip,  Audrey ;  trip,  Audrey. — I  attend, 
I  attend.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — The  tame. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 

OrL  Is 't  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance 
you  should  like  her?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should 
love  her?  and  loving,  woo?  and  wooing,  she  should 
grant  ?  and  will  you  pers^ver  to  enjoy  her  ? 

OU,  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question, 
the  poverty  of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my 
sudden  wooing,  nor  her  sudden  consenting :  but 
say  with  me,  I  love  Aliena ;  say  with  her,  that 
she  loves  me :  consent  wiih  both,  that  we  may 


enjoy  each  other :  it  shall  be  to  your  good ;  for 
my  father's  house,  and  all  the  revenue  that  was 
old  Sir  Rowland's,  will  I  estate  upon  you,  and 
here  live  and  die  a  shepherd. 

Enter  Rosalind. 

Orl,  You  have  my  consent.  Let  your  wedding 
be  to-morrow :  thither  will  I  invite  the  Duke,  and 
all  his  contented  followers.  Go  you,  and  prepare 
Aliena ;  for,  look  you,  here  comes  my  Rosalind. 

Ro»,  God  save  you,  brother. 

OU,  And  you,  fair  sister. 

Ro8,  O,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me 
to  see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf. 

Orl,  It  is  my  arm. 

Rot,  I  thought  thy  heart  had  been  wounded 
with  the  claws  of  a  lion. 

Orl,  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Ros.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counter- 
feited to  swoon,  when  he  shewed  me  your  hand- 
kerchief? 

Orl,  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that 

Ros,  O,  I  know  where  you  are : — ^Nay,  'tb 
true ;  there  was  never  anything  so  sudden,  but 
the  fight  of  two  rams,  and  Caesar's  thrasonical 
brag  of,  "I  came,  saw,  and  overcame :" — for 
your  brother  and  my  sister  no  sooner  met,  but 
they  looked;  no  sooner  looked,  but  they  loved; 
no  sooner  loved,  but  they  sighed;  no  sooner 
sighed,  but  they  asked  one  another  the  reason ; 
no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but  they  sought  the 
remedy :  and  in  these  degrees  have  they  made  a 
pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  which  they  will  climb 
incontinent,  or  else  be  incontinent  before  mar- 
riage :  they  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love,  and 
they  will  together ;  clubs  cannot  part  them. 

Orl,  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow ;  and  I 
will  bid  the  Duke  to  the  nuptial.  But  0,  hov 
bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through 
another  man's  eyes !  By  so  much  the  more  shall 
I  to-morrow  be  at  the  height  of  heart-heavmess, 
by  how  much  I  shall  think  my  brother  happy  in 
having  what  he  wishes  for. 

Ros.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your 
turn  for  Rosalind? 

Orl.  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Ros.  I  wiU  weary  you  no  longer,  then,  with 
idle  talking.  Know  of  me  then  (for  now  I  speak 
to  some  purpose),  that  I  know  you  are  a  gentle- 
man of  good  conceit:  I  speak  not  this  that  you 
should  bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge, 
insomuch  I  say  I  know  you  are ;  neither  do  1 
labour  for  a  greater  esteem  than  may  in  some 
little  measure  draw  a  belief  from  you  to  do  your- 
self good,  and  not  to  grace  me.  Believe  then,  if 
you  please,  that  I  can  do  strange  things :  I  have, 
since  I  was  three  years  old,  conversed  with  & 
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magician,  most  profound  in  his  art,  and  yet  not 
dBinnable.  If  you  do  love  Roudind  m  near  the 
heart  at  your  gesture  cries  it  out,  when  your 
brother  marries  Aliena  ahall  you  marry  her.  1 
know  into  what  straits  of  fortune  she  is  driven ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  to  tne,  if  it  appear  not  incon- 
venient to  you,  to  set  her  before  your  eyes  to-mor- 
rov,  human  as  she  is,  and  without  any  danger. 

Orl,  Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings ! 

Roi.  By  my  life,  I  do;  which  I  tender  dearly, 
(hough  I  say  1  am  a  magician.  Therefore,  put 
you  in  your  best  array ;  bid  your  friends :  for  if 
you  nil]  be  married  to-morrotr,  you  shall;  and 
lo  Rosalind,  if  you  will. 

Enter  Siivius  and  Pubbe. 
Look,  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of 

Pkt.  Youth, youhavedonememuchungenlle- 

To  shew  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Jta.  I  care  not  if  X  have :  it  is  my  study 
To  seera  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you. 
You  are  there  followed  by  a  faithful  shepherd: 
Look  upon  him,  love  him ;  he  worships  you. 

Pkt.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis 

SiL  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears; — 
fitid  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Pht.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Roi.  And  1  for  no  woman. 

SU.  It  is  to  he  all  made  of  faith  and  service;— 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Pke.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  1  for  Rosalind. 

Rot.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

HU.  It  is  to  be  ell  made  of  fantasy. 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes; 
All  adoration,  duty  end  observance ; 


All  humbleness,  all  pati 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  so 

Orl.  And  so 

Am.  And  bo 

Pkt.  If  this  be  so,  why 


I  for  Ganymede. 
1  for  Rosalind. 
I  for  no  woman. 

{To  Rosalind. 


SU.  If  thie  be  so,  why  blame  you  n: 


[To  Preib. 

Orl.  Ifthisbeso,whyblameyouinetoloveyouT 

Hot.  Who  do  you  speak  to,  "  Why  blame  you 
me  to  love  you  7" 

OrL  To  her  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Am.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this:  'tis  like  the 
hoirling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon. — I  will 
help  you  [to  Silvius],  if  I  can : — I  would  love 
you  [to  Phebe],  if  I  could. — To-morrow,  meet 
me  all  together, — -I  will  marry  you  [to  Phebe], 
if  ever  I  many  woman,  and  I'U  be  married  to- 
morrow : — I  will  satisfy  you  [to  Orlando],  if 
ever  I  satisfied  man,  and  you  shall  be  married  to- 
morrow;— I  will  content  you  [to  Silvius],  if 
what  pleases  you  contents  you,  and  you  shall  be 
married  to-morrow. — As  you  [lo  Orlando]  love 
Rosalind,  meet; — as  you  [to  Silvius]  love  Pliebe, 
meet; — and  as  I  love  no  woman,  I  '11  meet. — So, 
fare  you  well;  I  have  left  you  commands. 

SU.  ril  not  foil,  if  I  live. 

Pkt.  Nor  I. 

Orl.  Nor  I.  [Extunt. 

Scene  \\l.~Tht  aamt. 
EnltT  Touchstone  and  Auobev. 
Toack.  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey; 
to-morrow  will  we  be  married. 

Aad.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart ;  and  I 
hope  it  is  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a 
woman  of  the  world.  Here  comes  two  of  the 
banished  Duke's  pages. 
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Enter  tao  Pages. 
\  it  Page.  Wdl  met,  honest  gentleman. 
Totich.  By  my  troth,  well  met.    Come,  sit,  sit, 


I 


1ft  Page.  Shall  ne  clap  into't  roundly,  nilh- 
out  hacking  or  spitting,  or  saying  we  art  home; 
which  are  the  only  prologiiea  to  a  bad  Trace! 

2Hd  Page.  I' faith,  i' faith  :  and  both  in  a  tune, 
like  two  gipiies  on  a  horee. 


Tooth.  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though  there 
waa  no  greater  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note 
vat  very  imtuneable. 

let  Page,  You  are  deceived.  Ax;  we  kept 
time,  we  lost  not  our  time. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yei ;  I  count  it  hut  time 

lost  to  hear  such  a  foolish  lOng.     God  be  with 

you;  and  God  mend  your  voiceal  Come,  Audrey. 

{ExewU. 


Scene  IS.— Another  Partoftht  ForeH. 

Enter  Duke  Senior,  AwiBKa,  Jaquei,  OukMna. 
Olives,  mil  Cclia. 

Dttke  S.  DoBt  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the 
hoy  can  do  all  thii  that  he  hath  promised '. 

Orl.  I  lometimea  do  believe,  and  tometimo 

Ae  those  that  feu— tbey  hope,  and  know  they  fear- 


ACT  V. 


AS  YOU   LIKE   IT. 


SCENE   IV. 


Enter  Rosalind,  Silvivs,  and  Pbebe. 

Rot,  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  comp&ct 
is  urged : — 
You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalind, 

ITo  the  Duke. 
You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  ? 

Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to 
give  with  her. 
Rot,  And  you  say,  you  will  have  her,  when  I 
bring  her  7  [  Tb  Orlando. 

OrL  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king. 
Hot.  You  say,  you  11  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing  ? 

[To  Phebe. 
Phe,  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 
Rot,  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me, 
You  'U  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd  ? 
Phe,  So  is  the  bargain. 

Rot,  You  say,  that  you  11  have  Phebe,  if  she 

will?  [JoSiLvius. 

^i7.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both 

one  thing. 
Rot.  I  have  promised  to  make  all  this  matter 
even. 
Keep  you  your  word,  O  Duke,  to  give  your 

daughter : 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter : 
Keep  you  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you  *11  marry  me; 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd : 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you  11  marry  her. 
If  she  refuse  me : — and  from  hence  I  go, 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even. 

[^Exeunt  Rosalind  <md  Celia. 
Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd-boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 
OrL  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw 
him, 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter : 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-bom ; 
And  hath  been  tutored  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle, 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Jaq,  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and 
these  couples  are  coining  to  the  ark! — Here 
comes  a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all 
tongues  are  called  fools. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all ! 

Jaq.  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome:  this 
is  the  motley-minded  gentleman  that  I  have  so 
oflen  met  in  the  forest  He  hath  been  a  courtier, 
be  swears. 

TVmeA.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put 
me  to  my  puliation.  I  have  trod  a  measure ;  I 
have  flattered  a  lady ;  I  have  been  politic  with 
my  friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy;  I  have 


undone  three  tailors ;  I  have  had  four  quarrels, 
and  like  to  have  fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta*en  up  ? 

Touch,  'Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel 
was  upon  the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq,  How  seventh  cause? — Good  my  lord, 
like  this  fellow. 

Duke  S.  I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  Godleld  you,  sir ;  I  desire  you  of  the 
like.  I  press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of 
the  country  copulatives,  to  swear  and  to  for- 
swear; according  as  marriage  binds  and  blood 
breaks. — A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing, 
sir,  but  mine  own  ;  a  poor  humour  of  mine,  sir, 
to  take  that  that  no  man  else  will.  Rich  honesty 
dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor  house ;  as  your 
pearl  in  your  foul  oyster. 

Duke  S,  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and 
sententious. 

Touch.  According  to  the  fool's  bolt,  sir,  and 
such  dulcet  diseases. 

Jaq,  But,  for  the  seventh  cause:  how  did 
you  find  the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed: — 
bear  your  body  more  seeming,  Audrey: — as 
thus,  sir.  I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain 
courtier's  beard :  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his 
beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it 
was:  this  is  caUed  the  "  Retort  courteous."  If 
I  sent  him  word  again  it  was  not  well  cut,  he 
would  send  me  word  he  cut  it  to  please  himself: 
this  is  called  the  **  Quip  modest"  If  again  it 
was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my  judgment :  this 
is  called  the  "  Reply  churlish."  If  again  it  was 
not  well  cut,  he  would  answer,  I  spake  not  true : 
this  is  called  the  *'  Reproof  valiant"  If  again  it 
was  not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lie:  this  is 
called  the  "  Countercheck  quarrelsome :" — and 
so  to  the  **  Lie  circumstantial,"  and  the  "  Lie 
direct" 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say  his  beard  was 
not  well  cut? 

Touch.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the  *'  Lie 
circumstantial,"  nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the 
"  Lie  direct;"  and  so  we  measured  swords,  and 
parted. 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order,  now,  the 
degrees  of  the  lie? 

Touch.  O,  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the 
book ;  as  you  have  books  for  good  maimers.  I 
wOl  name  you  the  degrees.  The  first,  the  Retort 
courteous;  the  second,  the  Quip  modest;  the 
third,  the  Reply  churlish;  the  fourth,  the  Re- 
proof valiant ;  the  fifth,  the  Countercheck  quar- 
relsome ;  the  sixth,  the  Lie  with  circumstance ; 
the  seventh,  the  Lie  direct  All  these  you  may 
avoid,  but  the  lie  direct;  and  you  may  avoid 
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that  too,  with  an  "  If."  I  knew  when  seven 
justices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel ;  but  when 
the  parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them 
thought  but  of  an  **  If;"  as,  "  If  you  said  so, 
then  I  said  so ;"  and  they  shook  hands  and  swore 
brothers.  Your  '*  If "  is  the  only  peace-maker; 
much  virtue  in  "  If." 

Jaq,  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord?  he's 
as  good  at  anything,  and  yet  a  fool. 

Duke  S.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking- 
horse  ;  and  under  presentation  of  that  he  shoots 
his  wit. 

Enter  Hymen,  leading  Rosalind  tn  woman* i 
clolhet ;  and  Celia. 

StiU  Mune. 

Hymen. 

Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven, 
When  earthly  things  made  even 

Atone  together.— 
Good  Duke,  receive  thy  daughter, 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her, 

Yea,  brought  her  hither ; 
That  thou  mightst  join  her  hand  with  his. 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is. 

Bos.  To  you  I  give  myself,  fbr  I  am  yours : 

[7*0  Duke  Senior. 

To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

[71d  Orlando. 

Duke  S,  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are 

my  daughter. 

OrL  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 

Rosalind. 

Phe,  If  sight  and  shape  be  true. 

Why  then, — my  love,  adieu ! 

Hot.  I  '11  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not  he : 

[7b  Duke  Senior. 

I  '11  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he : 

[7b  Orlando. 

Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she. 

[7b  Phebe. 
Hym.  Peace,  ho !  I  bar  confusion : 

T  is  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events : 

Here 's  eight  that  must  take  hands, 

To  join  in  Hymen's  bands. 

If  truth  holds  true  contents. 

You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part : 

[7b  Orlando  and  Rosalind. 

You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart : 

[7b  Oliver  and  Celia. 

You  to  his  love  must  accord, 

Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord : 

[7b  Phebe. 
You  and  you  are  sure  together, 

[7b  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. — 


Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  sing, 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning ; 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish, 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 

SONO. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno's  crown : 
O  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed! 

'T  is  Hymen  peoples  every  town ; 
High  wedlock  then  be  honoured : 

Honour,  high  honour  and  renown, 

To  Hymen,  god  of  eveiy  town ! 

Duke  S.  O,  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art 
to  me; 
Even  daughter  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 

Phe,  I  will  not  eat  my  word :  now  thou  art  mine, 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine. 

[7b  SiLvius. 

Enter  Jaques  db  Bois. 

Jaq.  de  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word 
or  two : 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Rowland, 
That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly  :— 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest. 
Addressed  a  mighty  power ;  which  were  on  foot, 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword : 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came ; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  roan, 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise  and  from  the  world : 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banished  brother, 
And  all  their  lands  restored  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exiled.     This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man ; 

Thou  offer'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding: 
To  one,  his  lands  withheld ;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun  and  well  begot : 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number, 
That  have  endured  shrewd  days  and  nights  with 

us, 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune, 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-fallen  dignity. 
And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry.— 
Play,  music ; — and  you  brides  andbridegrooms  all, 
With  measure  heaped  in  joy,  to  the  measures  &1I. 

Jaq.  Sir,  by  your  patience : — ^if  I  heard  you 
rightly. 
The  Duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life, 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court? 

j€tq.  de  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq.  To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  convertites 
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There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learned.—    | 
You  to  your  former  hoDOur  I  bequeath ; 

[7-0  Du«  Senior. 
Your  patience  and  your  virtue  well  deserves  it : 
You  [lo  Orlando]  to  a  love  that  your  true  faith 

dbth  merit: 
You  [(0  Oliver]  to  your  land,  and  love,  and  great 

allien: 

Is  but  for  two  monlhs  viclualled.— So  lo  your 

pleasures ; 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 
Duke  S.  Slay,  Jaques,  slay. 
Jaq.  To  see  no  pastime,  I  :— what  you  would 
have 
f  '11  stay  to  know  at  your  abandoned  cave.  [Exit. 
Duke  S.  Proceed,  proceed :  we  will  begin  these 

.\nd  jou  [to  Touchstone]  to  wrangling ;  for  tby       And  we  do  trust  they  '11  end  in  true  delif^hts. 

loving  voyage  [A  dance. 


It  is  not  till'  fiDihion  tu  see  tlic  lady  the  epilo^e :  but  it  ia  no 
more  unliniidsonie  than  to  ate  tlic  lord  tlie  prologiie.  If  it  be 
true  that  "guud  vine  needs  no  bush,"  'tii  true  that  a  good 
piny  needs  no  epilogue :  yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use  good 
bushes ;  and  good  plays    prove    the 

better  by  the  help  of  good  epilogues. 

What  a  case  am  1  in,  then,  that  am 

neither  a  good  epi-  logu^i  nor  cannot 

insinunte  with  you  in  the  behalf  of  a 

good  play?    I  nm  not  furnished  like 

a   begpar,   there-  fore   to   beg   will 

not   become  me ;  my  way  is,  to  con- 

jure yotl ;  and  I'll  begin  with  the  wo- 

men : —  1  charge  you,  O  women,  for  rJ'^ 

the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as 

much  of  this  play  as  pleases  them  : 

and  I  charge  you,  O   men,    for    the 

love  you  bear  to  women  (as  1  per- 

ceive, by  yoursim-  pering,    none    of        r^  I 

you  hale  them),  that  between  you  and  the  women,  the  play  \ 

may  please.     If  1   were  a  woman,    I   would  kiss  as  many 
of  you  as  had  beards  that  pleased  me,  complexions  thai 
liked  me,  and  breaths  that  I  defied  not :  and  1  am 
sure,  as  many  as  have  good  beards,  or  good 
faces,  or  sweet  breaths,  wilt,  for  my 
kind  oiler,  when  I  make 
curt'sey,  bid  me 
Farewell. 


^ 


^' 


X 


>^Q'\'t.S . 


\ 


"/  cot^feu,  ifour  eomtng  before  me  ia  nearer  to  hie  reverence." 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

That  is,  the  reverence  due  to  my  father  is,  in  some  de- 
gree, inherited  by  you  as  the  first-bom. 

"  /  am  no  vUlain."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  word  Tillain  is  used  by  the  elder  brother  in  its  present 
meaning :  by  Orlando,  in  its  original  sense,  for  a  fellow  of 
bsse  extraction. 

"  He  is  already  in  theforeei  of  Arden.** — Act  I.,  Scene  I. 
Shakspere  was  furnished  with  the  principal  scene  in  this 
play  by  Lodge's  novel.  Arden  (or  Ardenne)  is  a  forest  of 
considerable  extent,  near  the  Meuse,  and  between  Charle- 
mont  and  Rocroy.  It  is  mentioned  by  Spenser*  in  his 
"CoLiM  Clout,"  as  famous  "Ardeyn;"  and  in  recent 
times  is  thus  characterised  by  Lady  Morgan,  in  connexion 
with  the  play : — "  The  forest  of  Ardennes  smells  of  early 
English  poetry.  It  has  all  the  greenwood  freshness  of 
Shakspere's  scenes;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  feel  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  his  exquisite  *  As  you  like  it,'  with- 
out having  loitered,  as  I  have  done,  amid  its  tangled  glens 
and  magnificent  depths." 

"  Since  the  little  wit  that  foole  have  woe  Hleneed." 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

The  allusion  here  is  to  the  profeuional  fools  or  Jesters 
who  for  ages  had  been  allowed  an  unbridled  liberty  of 
censure  and  mockery,  and  about  Shakspere's  time  began  to 
be  less  tolerated. 


«« 


With  bille  on  IhHr  McArs."— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 


There  is  probably  an  equivoque  intended  here  between 
a  legal  instrument  and  the  weapon  called  a  bill.  To  carry 
the  bill  on  the  neck  (not  on  the  shoulder)  was  the  phraseo- 
logy of  Shakspere's  time.  The  expression  is  used  in  "  Rosa- 
Ltsoz :" — "  Ganimede  on  a  day  sitting  with  Aliena,  cast  up 
her  eye,  and  saw  where  Rosader  (Orlando)  came  pacing 
toward  them  with  his  forest-bill  on  his  neck." 

"  It  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken  music  in  his  tides  f" 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

Rosalind  hints  at  a  whimsical  similitude  between  the 
series  of  ribs  gradually  shortening,  and  some  musical  in- 
•truments ;  and  therefore  calls  broken  ribs,  broken  music. — 
JoBMsoir. 

This  probably  alludes  to  the  pipe  of  Pan,  which,  consisting 
of  reeds  of  unequal  length,  and  gradually  lessening,  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  ribs  of  a  man. — Malohe. 

"  That  which  here  stands  up 

Is  but  a  quintaint  a  mere  lifeless  block." 

Act  I.,  Scene  2. 
There  were  various  kinds  of  quintains:  the  one  here 
alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  a  stake  driven  into  a  field, 
upon  which  were  hung  a  shield  and  trophies  of  war,  at 
which  they  shot,  darted,  or  rode  with  a  lance.  When  the 
shield  and  trophies  were  all  thrown  down,  the  quintain 
remained. 


"  Ros.  NOf  'faith:  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 
Cbl.  Why  should  I  not?  doth  he  not  deserve  well." 

Act  I.,  Scene  S. 

Celia  answers  Rosalind  as  if  the  latter  had  said,  "  Love 
him  for  my  sake." 

"  Ros.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  f 
Ckl.  To  seek  my  uncle  in  the  forest  of  Arden." 

Act  I.,  Scene  3. 
This  passage  famished  Mr.  Steevens,  in  his  later  editions, 
with  an  amusing  opportunity  of  showing  his  superabundant 
seal  in  the  cause  of  what  he  deemed  correct  metre.  "  Here 
(says  he)  the  old  copy  adds,  'in  the  forest  of  Arden.'  But 
these  words  are  an  evident  interpolation,  without  sense,  and 
injurious  to  the  measure : 

'  "Why,  whither  shall  we  go? 
To  seek  my  uncle,' 

being  a  complete  verse.  Besides,  we  have  been  already 
informed  by  Charles  the  Wrestler  that  the  banished  Duke's 
residence  was  in  the  forest  of  Arden." — This  is  trying  a  play 
by  the  rigid  rules  that  might  be  applicable  to  a  mathe- 
matical essay.  

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." 

Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

It  was  the  current  opinion  in  Shakspere's  time  that  in  the 
head  of  an  old  toad  was  to  be  found  a  stone  or  pearl,  to 
which  great  virtues  were  ascribed.  Science  has  shewn  the 
belief  to  be  erroneous,  but  the  poet  has  turned  it  to  ex- 
cellent account. 

"  Ros.  0  Jupiter  J  how  weary  are  my  spirits  I 
Touch.  /  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were  not  weary. 
Ros.  /  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's  ap- 
parel, and  to  cry  like  a  woman. — Act  II.,  Scene  4. 

The  old  copy  here  reads  "  how  merry  are  my  spirits." 
The  emendation,  which  the  context  and  the  Clown's  reply 
render  certain,  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  In  the  original 
copy  of  "  Othello"  (4to.  1622),  nearly  the  same  mistake 
has  happened ;  for  there  we  find  "  Let  us  be  merry,  let  us 
hide  our  Joys,"  instead  of  "  Let  us  be  wary." — Maloke. 

"  Duedhme,  ducddme,  dueddme." — Act  II.,  Scene  5. 

For  ducdilme.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  very  acutely  and  Judi- 
ciously reads,  "  Due  ad  me ;"  that  is,  "  Bring  him  to  me."— 
Johnson. 

"  A  motley  fool ;— a  miserable  world. f" — Act  II.,  Scene  7. 

"A  miserable  world"  is  a  parenthetical  exclamation, 
frequent  among  melancholy  men,  and  natural  to  Jaques  at 
the  sight  of  a  fool,  or  at  the  hearing  refiections  on  the 
fragility  of  life.— Johnson. 

"  •  Oood-morrow,  fool,*  quoth  I:  *  No  sir,'  quoth  he, 
*  Call  me  not  fool  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune.* " 

Act  II.,  Scene  7. 

Touchstone's  answer  alludes  to  the  common  saying  that 
fools  are  fortune's  favourites. 
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NOTES. 


"One  man  in  his  tim^  playn  mnnij  parts, 
Hit  acts  bfint)  seven  ujea." — Act  II.,  Scene  7. 

Dr.  Warburton  boldly  asserts  that  this  was  "no  unusual" 
division  of  a  play  before  our  author's  time.  One  of  Chap- 
man's plajs  ("Two  WISE  Men,  and  all  the  rest  Fools") 
is  indeed  in  seven  acts;  this,  however,  is  the  only  dramatic 
l»iece  that  I  have  found  so  divided.  Hut  surely  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  our  author  alluded  here  to  any 
such  precise  division  of  the  drama.  His  comparisons  seldoni 
run  on  four  feet.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  that  a  play  was 
distributed  into  several  acts,  and  that  human  life,  long  be- 
fore his  time,  had  been  divided  into  seven  periods. 

In  the  "Treatise  ok  Ancient  and  Modern  Times" 
(If)  13),  Proclus,  a  Greek  author,  is  said  to  have  divided  the 
life  of  man  into  seven  periods,  over  which  one  of  the  seven 
planets  was  supposed  to  rule.  Hip])ocrates  also  divided  the 
life  of  man  into  seven  ages,  but  differs  from  Proclus  in  the 
number  of  years  allotted  to  each  period. — See  Brown's 
*'  Vuluar  Errors,"  folio,  p.  \VS. — Malonk. 

"  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances." 

Act  II.,  Scene  7. 
The   meaning  seems  to   be,  that  Justice  is  full  of  old 
Hayings  and  late  examples. 

"  Thy  touth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. — Act  II.,  Scene  7. 

"  Thou  winter  wind  (says  Amiens),  thy  rudeness  gives 
the  less  pain,  a«  thou  art  not  seen  :  as  thou  art  an  enemy 
that  dost  not  brave  us  with  thy  presence,  and  whose  un- 
kindness  is  therefore  not  aggravated  by  insult." 

'•  Though  than  the  waters  warp." — Act  II.,  Scene  7. 

The  surface  of  waters,  so  long  as  they  remain  unfrozen, 
is  apparently  a  perfect  plane ;  whereas,  when  they  are 
frozen,  this  surface  deviates  from  its  exact  flatness,  or 
warps.  This  is  remarkable  in  small  ponds,  the  surface  of 
which,  when  frozen,  forms  a  regular  concave j  the  ice  on 
the  sides  rising  higher  than  that  in  the  middle. — Ktnrick. 

To  warp  was  probably  in  Shaksperc's  time  a  colloquial 
word,  which  conveyed  no  dii>tinct  allusion  to  anytliing  else, 
physical  or  medicinal.  To  warp  is  to  turn,  and  to  turn  is  to 
change :  when  milk  is  changed  by  curdling,  we  now  say  it 
is  turned;  when  water  is  changed  or  turned  by  frost,  Shaks- 
pere  says  it  is  curdled.  To  be  warped  is  only  to  be  changed 
from  its  natural  state. — Johnson. 


"  And  ihoH,  thrice  crowned  queen  of  night." — Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

This  alludes  to  the  triple  character  of  Proserpine,  Cynthia, 
and  Diana,  given  by  some  mythologists  to  the  same  goddess. 

"  The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressiveshe." — Act.III.,  8cene2. 

The  word  unexpressive  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  inex- 
pressible. Milton,  in  his  "  Hymn  oh  the  Nativity," 
employs  it  in  a  similar  manner: 

"  Harping  with  loud  and  solemn  quire. 
With  unexpressive  notes  to  Heaven's  new-bom  heir." 

He  thai  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art  may  com- 
plain of  good  breeding."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

A  doubt  is  expressed  by  Dr.  Johnson  whether  custom 
did  not  formerly  authorise  this  mode  of  speech,  and  make 
"complain  of  good  breeding"  the  same  with  "complain  of 
the  want  of  good  breeding."  In  the  last  line  of  the  "Mer- 
chant OF  Venice,"  we  find  that  to  "  fear  the  keeping"  is  to 
"fear  the  not  keeping  " 

"  Whg  should  thit  a  desert  be  T— Act  HI.,  Scene  2. 

The  old  copy  reads  "  Wliy  should  this  desert  be."  The 
Judicious  insertion  of  the  "a"  was  made  by  Pope.  The 
omission  was  probably  a  typographicml  error.  Tyrwhitt's 
interpolation  of  the  word  "  silent"  is  unnecessary. 


"  Tongues  I  'II  hang  on  every  tree. 

That  shall  civil  sayings  shew.— Act  III ,  Scene  2. 

The  term  civil  is  here  used  as  when  we  say  civil  wisdom, 
or  civil  life,  in  opposition  to  a  solitary  state,  or  to  the  ttatv 
of  nature.  "This  desert  (says  Orlando)  shall  not  appear 
unpeopled,  for  every  tree  shall  teach  the  maxims  or  inci- 
dents of  social  life." 

"  Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  heart; 
Cleopatra's  majesty; 
Atalanta's  better  part ; 
Sad  Lucretius  modesty."— Act  III ,  Scene  2. 

It  is  plausibly  suggested  by  Mr. Toilet,  that  "  Atalantas 
better  part"  may  mean  her  virgin  chastity,  with  which 
Nature  had  graced  Rosalind,  together  with  Helen's  Ufautj. 
without  her  heart,  or  lewdness;  with  Cleopatra's  dignity  or 
behaviour ;  and  with  Lucretia's  modesty,  that  scorned  to 
survive  the  loss  of  honour.  The  term  "  better  part"  appear*, 
however,  to  have  been  a  colloquial  one,  signifying  worth  or 
virtue  in  general. 

"  /  was  never  so  be-rhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I 
was  an  Irish  rat."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

This  passage  probably  refers  to  some  metrical  charm  or 
incantation  used  in  Ireland  for  ridding  houses  of  rats.  Simi- 
lar allu.sions  are  found  in  various  writers  of  the  age  In  Bcs 
Jonson's  "Poetaster,"  we  find, 

"  Rhyme  them  to  deatli,  as  they  do  Irish  rats. 
In  drumming  tunes." 

Good  my  complexion  !  dosl  thou  think,  though  1  am  c«p«- 
risoned  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in  my  ditpcn- 
tionr— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

The  meaning  of  the  exclamation  "  Good  my  complexion !  ' 
probably  is,  as  suggested  by  Malone,  "  My  native  character, 
my  female  inquisitive  disposition,  canst  thou  endure  thisf" 
Complexion  is  used  in  tlie  sense  of  disposition  in  tJie  **  Mer- 
chant OP  Venice  :" — "  It  is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to 
leave  their  dam." 


"  Ros. 
Cel. 


Answer  me  in  one  word. 

You  mtut  borrow  me  Giiragamtua*a  mouth  firsL" 

Act  ill..  Scene  2. 

Rosalind  requires  nine  questions  to  be  answered  in  os« 
word.  Celia  tells  her  that  a  word  of  such  magnitude  i«  loo 
big  for  any  mouth  but  that  of  Garagantua,  the  giant  c^ 
Rabelais,  who  swallowed  five  pilgrims,  their  staves  and  all 
in  a  salad. 

"  //  ft  at  easy  to  count  atomiee  at  to  resolve  the  prop*,- 
silions  of  a  lover." — Act  III.,  Scene  2. 


*         Bullokar,  in  his  "English  Expositor" 
I    "  An  atomic  is  a  mote  flying  in  the  sunne. 
small  that  it  cannot  be  made  less." 


(1616).  sajs. 
Anything  ut 


'*Cry,  holla!  to  thy  tongue^  /  pr'ythee;  it  curvet*  ttm- 
aeasonably." — Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

"  Holla!"  was  a  term  by  which  the  rider  restrained  .\T.d 
stopped  his  horse.     It  is  so  used  by  Shakspere  in  his  "  W 

NVS    AND  AOONIS  .'" 

"  What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir. 
His  flattering  '  holla,'  or  his  '  stand,  I  say.* 

"  /  answer  you  right  painted  cloth,  from  whence  yom  hezt 
studied  your  questions." — Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

This  passage  alludes  to  the  placing  moral  maxims  or 
sentences  in  the  mouths  of  the  figures  represented  on  the 
painted  cloth  hangings  of  the  period.  The  custom  is  fre 
quently  mentioned  by  contemporary  writers.  Shakspere 
also  adverts  to  it  in  his  "Tarquin  amd  Ldcrbcs:*' 

"  Who  fears  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man's  saw, 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe.* 
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NOTES. 


**Am  unquetHonahU  tfirit ;  which  p<m  have  Hot.** 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Ad  unquestionable  spirit  ii  a. 'spirit  not  inquisitive;  a 
mind  iodiflerent  to  common  objects,  and  negligent  of  com- 
mon occurrences;  Shakspere  has  used  a  passive  for  an  active 
mode  of  speech.  So  in  a  former  scene,  "The  duke  is  too 
disputable  for  me ;"  that  is,  too  disputatious. 

•*A  material  fool  r-^Act  III.,  Scene  S. 

Thit  is,  a  fool  with  matter  la  him  ;  a  fool  stocked  with 

notions. 

"  r  faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour.*'— Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

There  is  much  nature  in  this  petty  perverseness  of  Rosa- 
lind. She  finds  fault  in  her  lover,  in  hope  to  be  contra- 
dicted; and  when  Celia,  in  sportive  malice,  too  readily 
leconds  her  accusations,  she  contradicts  herself  rather  than 
■ufler  her  favourite  to  want  a  vindication. — Johnson. 

"J  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously,'* 

Act  III.,  Scene  4. 
That  is,  of  an  unfniitftil  sisterhood,  that  had  devoted 
itself  to  chastity.    A  similar  expression  is  found  In  the 
"  MiDscMMXA  Nioht'b  Dbxam  :" 

"  To  be  a  barren  sister  all  your  life, 
Chanting  fkint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon." 

"  What  though  pou  hope  more  beautp."— Act  III.,  Scene  5. 

The  old  copy  reads,  '*  What  though  you  have  no  beauty." 
That  no  is  a  misprint  appears  clearly  from  the  passage  in 
Lodfe'i  *'  RosALTKDX"  which  Shakspere  has  here  imitated : 
"Sometinies  I  have  seen  high  disdaine  tume  to  hot  desires. 
Because  thou  art  beautiAil  be  not  so  coy ;  as  there  is  nothing 
more  faire,  so  there  is  nothing  more  fading."  Mr.  Theobald 
corrected  the  error  by  expunging  the  word  no ;  in  which  he 
was  copied  by  the  subsequent  editors;  but  omission,  as  1 
hare  often  observed,  is  of  all  the  modes  of  emendation  the 
most  exceptionable.  "  No"  was,  I  believe,  a  misprint  for 
''  mo,"  a  word  often  used  by  our  author  and  his  contempo- 
raries for  "more."    So  in  a  former  scene  of  this  play : — 

"  I  pray  you,  mar  no  mo  of  my  verses,  by  singing  them 

ill  favouredJy." 

Again,  in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothiko  :" — 

"  Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mu." 
Again,  in  the  "  Txmpkst  :"— 

"  Mo  widows  of  this  business'  making." 

Many  other  instances  may  be  added.    The  word  is  found  in 
ahnost  every  book  of  that  age. — Malovk. 

"  Foul  is  most  foul,  being  f out  to  be  a  scoffer." 

Act  III.,  Scene  5. 
That  is,  the  ugly  seem  most  ugly,  when,  though  ugly, 
they  are  scoffers. — Johmsok. 

"  Dead  shepherd  !  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might : 
'  Who  ever  loved,  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  f  " 

Act  III.,  Scene  5. 

The  line  quoted  by  Phebe  is  from  Marlowe's  "  Hbbo  abb 
Lkakoxk,"  in  which  the  passage  stands  thus  :— 

"  Where  both  deliberate,  the  love  is  slight ; 
Who  ever  loved,  that  loved  not  at  first  sight?" 

The  poem,  it  appears,  was  very  popular ;  one  edition  of 
it  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  books  in  1593,  and  another 

in  1597. 

^^  Or  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

That  is,  "  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  been  at  Venice." 
The  fashion  of  travelling,  which  prevailed  very  much  in 
Shakspere's  time,  was  considered  one  of  the  principal  causes 


of  corrupt  manners.  It  is  gravely  censured  by  Ascham,  in 
his  " ScHooLMASTEB,"  sud  by  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  "Quo 
Vaois;"  and  is  here,  and  in  other  passages,  ridiculed  by 
Shakspere. 

"  He  hath  a  Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

Meaning,  of  a  better  feature,  complexion,  or  colour  than 
you. 

'*  /  will  weep  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  I. 

Statues,  and  particularly  that  of  Diana,  with  the  water 
conveyed  through  them  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
weeping  figures,  were  anciently  a  fi«quent  ornament  of 
fotmtains.    So  in  Rosamond's  "  EriSTLX,"  by  Drayton : — 

"  Here  in  the  garden,  wrought  by  curious  hands, 
Naked  Diana  in  the  fountain  stands." 

"Make  her  fault  her  husbands  occasion." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 

That  is,  represent  her  fault  as  occasioned  by  her  husband. 

"  1st  Lord. 

What  shall  he  have  that  kUled  the  deer  t 

2nd  Lord. 

His  leather  skin  and  horns  to  wear* 

Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

Shakspere  perhaps  formed  this  song  on  a  hint  furnished 
by  Lodge: — "What  news,  forester t  Hast  thou  wounded 
some  deer,  and  lost  him  in  the  £all  f  Care  not,  man,  for  so 
small  ^  loss ;  thy  fees  was  but  the  skin,  the  shoulders,  and 
the  horiis." 

"  The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream. 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place." 

Act  IV..  Scene  3. 

That  is,  passing  by  the  rank  of  osiers,  and  leaving  them 
on  your  right  hand,  you  will  reach  the  place. 

"  Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

Fancy  here  signifies  love,  which  is  always  described  as 
composed  of  contraries.    As  in  Lodge's  "  Rosaltbob  :" — 

"  I  have  noted  the  variable  disposition  of  fancy ;  a  bitter 
pleasure  wrapped  in  sweet  prejudice." 


"  In  which  hurtling. 


From  miserable  slumber  I  awaked. — Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

To  hurtle  is  to  move  with  impetuosity  and  tumult    The 
term  is  used  in  "  Jultus  Cjbsab:" — 

"  A  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air." 


"  The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat 
a  grape." — Act  V.,  Scene  I. 

Warburton  reasonably  supposes  that  this  passage  implies 
a  sneer  on  the  trifling  sayings  and  actions  recorded  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  by  the  writers  of  their  lives. 

"  Jt  was  a  lover  and  his  /ojs."— -Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

The  stanzas  of  this  song  were  in  all  the  editions  trans- 
posed ;  the  present  arrangement  was  made  by  Dr.  Johnson ; 
and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  iu  correctness.  The 
last  stansa  was  previously  printed  as  the  second. 

"  Jn  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time." 

Act  v..  Scene  3. 

For  "  ring  time,"  the  original  reads  "  rang  time."  The 
usual  reading  is  "  rank  time."  Steevens  suggested  "  ring 
time,"  i.  e.  the  aptest  season  for  marriage ;  and  this  is  found 
to  be  the  word  used  in  an  old  MS.  copy  of  the  music  to  this 
song  and  many  others,  now  in  the  Signet-office  Library  at 
Edinburgh. 
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*'  As  thote  that  ft-ar — Ihep  hope,  and  know  they  fear." 

Act  v.,  Scene  4. 

Malone  suggests  that  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  "  As 
those  who  fear, — they,  even  those  very  persons,  entertain 
hopes  that  their  fears  will  not  be  realised ;  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  they  well  know  that  there  is  reason  for  their 
fears." 

"  /  have  trod  a  measure." — Act  V.,  Scene  4. 

Touchstoae,  to  prove  that  he  has  been  a  courtier,  par- 
ticularly mentions  a  measure,  because  it  was  a  stately 
solemn  dance. 

"Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause:  how  did  you  find  the 
quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  I 

Touch.   Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed." 

Act  v.,  Scene  4. 

Touchstone  here  enumerates  seven  kinds  of  lies,  from 
the  retort  courteous,  to  the  seventh  and  most  aggravated 
species  of  lie,  which  he  calls  the  lie  direct.  The  courtier's 
answer  to  his  intended  alfront,  he  expressly  tells  us,  was  the 
retort  courteous.  When,  therefore,  he  says  that  they  found 
the  quarrel  was  on  the  lie  seven  times  removed,  we  must 
understand,  by  tlie  latter  word,  the  lie  removed  seven  times, 
counting  backwards  (as  the  word  removed  seems  to  inti- 
mate), from  the  last  and  most  aggravated  species  of  lie — the 
lie  direct. 

"  O,  sir,  we  quarrel  in  prints  by  the  book." 

Act  v..  Scene  4. 

The  particular  book  here  alluded  to  is  a  very  ridiculous 
treatise  of  one  Vinccntio  Saviola,  entitled  "Of  Honour 
AMD  Honourable  Quarrels"  (1594).  The  first  part  of 
this  tract  is  "  A  discourse  most  necessary  for  all  gentlemen 
that  have  in  regard  their  honours,  touching  the  giving  and 
receiving  the  lie,  whereupon  the  duello  and  and  the  combat 
in  divers  forms  doth  ensue,  and  many  other  inconveniencies, 
for  lack  only  of  true  knowledge  of  honour,  and  the  right 
understanding  of  words,  which  is  here  set  down." 

Touchstone's  satirical  allusion  to  the  virtue  of  "  if,"  is 
founded  on  a  passage  iu  the  fourth  chapter,  in  which  the 
writer  says,  "  Conditional  lies  be  such  as  are  given  con- 
ditionally ;  as  if  a  man  should  say  or  write  these  words — '  // 
thou  hast  said  that  I  have  offered  my  lord  abuse,  thou  liest ; 
or,  if  thou  sayst  so  hereafter,  tliou  shalt  lie.'  " 

*<  That  thou  mightst  join  her  hand  with  his 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is." 

Act  v.,  Scene  4. 
The  old  copy,  for  "  her,"  in  this  passage,  reads  "  his,"  in 
both  instances.  The  errors  were  corrected  by  Rowe  and 
Malone.  The  meaning  is,  "  that  thou  mightst  Join  her  hand 
with  the  hand  of  him  whose  heart  is  lodged  within  her 
bosom ;"  that  is,  whose  affection  she  already  possesses.  In 
"  Love's  Labour's  Lost"  the  King  says  to  the  Princess: — 

"  Hence  ever,  then,  my  heart  is  ia  thy  breast." 

In  the  same  play,  with  the  same  error  that  has  happened  in 
the  passage  quoted  at  the  bead  of  this  note,  the  Princess 
says  to  her  ladies : — 

"  But  while  't  is  spoke,  each  turn  away  his  face." 

"  Meeting  with  an  old  religious  mail, 

After  some  question  with  Atm,  was  converted 
Both  from  hit  enterprize  and  from  the  world." 

Act  v.,  Scene  4. 

In  Lodge's  novel,  the  usurping  Duke  Is  not  diverted  from 
his  purpose  by  the  pious  counsels  of  a  hermit,  but  is  sub- 
dued and  killed  by  the  twelve  peers  of  Fraace. 


Dr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Upton  asserted  that  this  play  «as 
certainly  borrowed  from  the  "Coke's  Tale  op  Gamely>." 
printed  in  Urry's  Chaucer;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  thai 
Shakspere  saw  tliat  in  manuscript,  and  there  is  a  morr 
obvious  source  from  whence  he  derived  his  plot,  viz.,  the 
pastoral  romance  of  "Rosaltkce,  or  Euphvrs' Goldd: 
liEOAcr,"  by  Thomas  Lodge,  first  printed  in  1590.  Fmm 
this  he  sketched  his  principal  characters,  and  constructed  hrs 
plot;  but  those  admirable  beings,  the  melancholj  Jaquc->. 
the  witty  Touchstone,  and  his  Audrey,  are  of  the  poet's  ozn 
creation. 

Lodge's  novel  is  one  of  those  tiresome  (I  had  almost  siid 
unnatural)  pastoral  romances,  of  which  the  "  Euphucs'^  of 
Lyly,  and  the  "Arcadia"  of  Sidney,  were  also  popular  ex- 
amples : — it  has,  however,  the  redeeming  merit  of  some  rerj 
beautiful  verses  interspersed ;  and  the  circumstance  of  iti 
having  led  to  the  forfaiation  of  this  exquisite  pastoral  drazna 
is  enough  to  make  us  withhold  our  assent  to  Stceveni'i 
splenetic  censure  of  it,  as  "worthless."— Sikoer. 


Everything  about  Rosalind  breathes  of  yonth's  sweer 
prime.  She  is  fresh  as  the  morning,  sweet  as  the  de«- 
awakened  blossom,  and  light  as  the  breeze  that  plays  anii.41,; 
them.  She  is  as  witty,  as  voluble,  as  sprightly  as  Beatrice. 
but  in  a  style  altogether  distinct.  In  both,  the  wit  is  equallr 
unconscious ;  but  in  Beatrice  it  plays  about  us  like  iLi 
lightning,  dazzling,  but  also  alarming;  while  the  wit  cf 
Rosalind  bubbles  up  and  sparkles  like  the  living  fouuta:C', 
refreshing  all  around.  Her  volubility  is  like  the  bird's  %onz ; 
it  is  the  outpouring  of  a  heart  filled  to  overflowing  with  lit-, 
love,  and  joy,  and  all  sweet  and  affectionate  impulset.  She 
has  as  much  tenderness  as  mirth,  and  in  her  most  petulant 
raillery  there  is  a  touch  of  softness — "  By  this  hand,  it  will 
not  hurt  a  fly." 

As  her  vivacity  never  lessens  our  impression  of  her  sen- 
sibility, so  she  wears  her  masculine  attire  without  the 
slightest  impugnment  of  her  delicacy.  Shakspere  did  n&: 
make  the  modesty  of  his  women  depend  on  their  drr?<. 
Rosalind  has  in  truth  no  **  doublet  and  hose  in  her  <ii*- 
position."  How  her  heart  seems  to  throb  and  flutter  uij^er 
her  page's  vest!  What  depth  of  love  in  her  pa&sioa  f»r 
Orlando ;  whether  disguised  beneath  a  saucy  playfulness,  ot 
breaking  forth  with  a  fond  impatience,  or  half  betrayed  is 
that  beautiful  scene  where  she  faints  at  the  sight  of  tite 
kerchief  stained  with  his  blood  1  Here  the  recovery  of  her 
self-possession — her  fears  lest  she  should  have  revealed  hvt 
sex — her  presence  of  mind  and  quick-witted  excu^.  "  I 
pray  you  tell  your  brother  how  well  I  counterfeited,"  and 
the  characteristic  playfulness  which  seems  to  return  so 
naturally  with  her  recovered  tenses,  are  all  as  amnsiog  as 
consistent. 

Then  how  beautifld  is  the  dialogue  managed  between 
herself  and  Orlando;  how  well  she  assumes  the  airs  ai  a 
saucy  page,  without  throwing  off  her  feminine  sweetness ' 
How  her  wit  flutters  free  as  air  over  every  sul^ectl  with 
what  a  careless  grace,  yet  with  what  exquisite  propriety  :— 

"  For  innocence  hath  a  privil^e  in  her 
To  dignify  arch  Jests  and  laughing  eyes." 

And  if  the  freedom  of  some  of  the  expressions  used  by  Romi- 
liud  or  Beatrice  be  objected  to,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
this  was  not  the  fault  of  Shakspere  or  the  women,  bat  'gene- 
rally of  the  age.  Portia,  Beatrice,  Rosalind,  and  the  resi. 
lived  in  times  when  more  importance  was  attached  to  thiar» 
than  to  words ;  now  we  think  more  of  words  than  of  things 
—and  happy  are  we  In  these  days  of  super-refinement,  if  we 
are  to  be  .saved  by  our  verbal  morally. — Mas.  Jamxsox— 
"Characteristics  of  Womem." 
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UPERIOR  to  the  unworthy  fate  that  strikes  her  down,  the  good  Hermione  still 
reigns  in  every  uncorrupted  heart,  though  barbarously  thrust  from  his  who  most 
possessed  and  least  deserved  her  love.  She  constitutes  one  of  the  most  perfect, 
yet  attractive,  of  Shakspere's  heroines.  In  her  is  seen  the  matron  of  warm  affec- 
tions and  blameless  life ;  exemplary  in  the  relations  of  wife  and  mother,  yet  grace- 
ful and  animated  in  discourse,  amusing  in  herself  and  willingly  amused ;  equally 
devoid  of  boldness  and  austerity;  queenly,  yet  afikble  in  prosperity;  dignified, 
patient,  and  triumphant  in  unmerited  disgrace.  To  detail  the  beauties  of  the  cha- 
racter would  be  to  analyse  each  scene  in  which  Hermione  appears.  What  can  be 
imagined  more  winning  than  her  sportive  efforts  to  detain  Polixenes  at  her  lord's 
request ;  what  more  delicately  flattering  than  her  questions  of  their  earlier  days, 
when  they  were  "pretty  lordlings?"  Nothing  short  of  insanity — actual,  though 
temporary  madness — could  induce  a  husband  to  suspect  a  wife  so  fondly  anxious 
to  gain  his  good  opinion,  and  to  have  the  time  recorded  when  "  once  before  she 
spoke  to  the  purpose."  In  the  scene  with  her  ladies  and  precocious  son  Mamillius, 
the  mother  shines  with  lustre  no  less  mild  and  cheering  than  the  wife  had  done 
before.  One  little  trait  of  ever- watchful  maternity  is  here  especially  observable : — 
Hermione's  anxiety  that  the  boy  should  be  seated,  and  not  fatigue  himself  while 
relating  his  promised  winter*8  tale  of  sprites  and  goblins.  Three  times  is  the 
entreaty  urged:  —  "Pray  you,  sit  by  us,  and  tell's  a  tale;"  "Come  on,  sit  down;"  "Nay,  come,  sit 
down :  then  on."  The  poet's  exquisite  art  is  shewn  no  less  in  these  fine  touches,  than  in  the  stronger 
delineations  that  appertain  to  ambitious  manhood  or  to  sexual  love. 

Leontes  can  neither  be  excused  (nor  understood,  perhaps)  except  on  the  supposition  already  inti- 
mated— that  he  is  for  the  time  insane :  though  this,  it  may  be,  is  but  saying  in  other  words  that  his 
disposition  is  naturally  suspicious.  He  appears  to  be  one  of  those  indefinable  beings — wretched  themselves, 
and  making  wretched  all  around  them — to  whom  Emilia's  description  far  more  accurately  applies  than 
to  the  magnanimous  Othello : — "  They  are  jealous,  for  they  are  jealous."  His  long  and  bitter  repentance, 
however, — his  just  appreciation  of  the  treasure  he  has  wantonly  cast  from  him,  and  resolute  rejection 
of  all  future  wedlock, — go  far  to  induce  forgiveness  of  his  crime,  or  pity  for  his  frenzy :  although,  upon 
the  whole,  it  were  still  diflicult  to  believe  that  the  warm-hearted,  though  indiscreet  Paulina,  throws 
him  one  taunt,  or  causes  him  one  pang,  too  many  or  too  sharp.  He  gains  full  cheaply,  on  such  terms, 
the  bliss  she  has  prepared  for  him  in  the  fine  and  masterly  catastrophe. 

Perdita  may  be  termed  a  softened  likeness  of  her  mother, — ^an  embodiment  of  what  Hermione  might 
have  been  at  equal  age,  and  under  similar  circumstances.  The  daughter  displays  the  same  natural  dig- 
nity, the  same  sweetness  of  disposition,  the  same  feeling  of  self-respect,  immixed  with  pride  or  shadow 
of  pretension.    Her  character  is  chiefly  developed  in  the  lovely  pastoral  that  graces  the  fourth  act 

Autolycus  is  one  of  the  richest  of  Shakspere's  comic  creations :  the  quantity  of  humour  and  obser- 
vation crowded  into  this  brief  character  is  quite  marvellous.  Like  Falstafi^  the  facetious  scapegrace 
amuses  and  interests  despite  his  open  and  acknowledged  rogueries.  Doubtless,  this  effect  arises  from 
similar  causes — wit  and  never-feiling  spirits.  The  better  part  of  his  philosophy  is  contained  in  the 
stanzas  he  makes  his  exit  singing,  after  having  imposed  upon  that  good-natured  simpleton,  the  younger 
Shepherd,  and  made  his  purse  "not  hot  enough  to  purchase  his  spice:" — 

"  Jog  on,  Jog  on,  Uie  footpath  way, 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a; 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a." 

These  unpolished  lines  supply  a  hint  that  may  be  serviceable  to  wiser  and  better  men  than  Autolycus. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  "  snappers-up  of  unconsidered  trifles"  should  pilfer 
all  the  cheerfulness  that  was  meant  for  general  use. 

In  triumphant  defiance  of  a  few  critical  objections,  the  "  Winter's  Tale"  remains  one  of  Shak- 
spere's most  delightful  dramas.     It  was  first  published  in  the  folio  of  1623.    The  principal  incidents 
were  furnished  by  Greene's  novel  of  "  Pandosto"  and  the  "  History  op  Dorastub  and  Fawnia  ;" 
of  which  production  some  mention  will  be  found  in  the  Notes. 
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Enter  Camillo  and  Ahchidahdi. 

Arch.  If  you  ihall  chance,  Ciimilln,  to  viait 
Bohemia  on  the  like  ocewon,  wherein  my  «er- 
vices  are  now  on  foot,  you  shall  see,  as  1  have 
said,  great  difference  betwixt  our  Bohemia,  and 
your  Si  cilia. 

Cam.  I  think,  thia  coming  rammer,  the  king 
of  Sicilia  means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  viaitation 
which  he  justly  ovei  him. 

Arch,  Wherein  OUT  entertainment  ihall  shame 
us,  we  will  be  juitified  in  oui  lovei :  for,  indeed, — 


Cam.  'Beseech  you, — 

Areh.  Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my 
knowledge :  we  cannot  with  such  magnificence — 
in  «o  rare — I  know  not  what  to  say. — We  will 
give  you  sleepy  drinks;  that  your  senses,  unin- 
telligent of  OUT  insufiicience,  may,  though  they 
cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us. 

Com.  You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what 's 
given  freely. 

Areh.  Believe  me,  I  speak  as  my  understand- 
ing instructs  me,  and  as  mine  honesty  puts  it  to 
utterance. 

Gin.  Sicilia  cannot  shew  himself  over  kind  to 
Bohemia.     They  were  trained  together  in  their 
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childhood ;  and  there  rooted  hetwixt  them  then 
such  an  affection  which  cannot  choose  hut  branch 
now.  Since  their  more  mature  dignities  and 
royal  necessities  made  separation  of  their  society, 
their  encounters,  though  not  personal,  have  been 
royally  attomied,  with  interchange  of  gifts,  let- 
ters, loving  embassies ;  that  they  have  seemed  to 
be  together,  though  absent;  shook  hands,  as  over 
a  vast ;  and  embraced,  as  it  were,  from  the  ends  of 
opposed  winds.  The  heavens  continue  their  loves ! 

Arch.  I  think  there  is  not  in  the  world  either 
malice  or  matter  to  alter  it.  You  have  an  un- 
speakable comfort  of  your  young  Prince  Mamil- 
lius ;  it  is  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise 
that  ever  came  into  my  note. 

Cam.  I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the  hopes 
of  him.  It  is  a  gallant  child ;  one  that,  indeed, 
physics  the  subject,  makes  old  hearts  fresh :  they 
that  went  on  crutches  ere  he  was  born,  desire  yet 
their  life,  to  see  him  a  man. 

Arch.  Would  they  else  be  content  to  die  ? 

Cam,  Yes ;  if  there  were  no  other  excuse  why 
they  should  desire  to  live. 

Arch.  If  the  king  had  no  son,  they  would  desire 
to  live  on  crutches  till  he  had  one.        [^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  same,    A  Roam  of  state  in  the 

Palace, 

Enter  Leontes,  Polixbnes,  Hermione,  M a- 
MiLLius,  Camillo,  and  Attendants. 

Pol.  Nine  changes  of  the  watery  star  have  been 
The  shepherd's  note,  since  we  have  left  our  throne 
Without  a  burden :  time  as  long  again 
Would  be  filled  up,  my  brother,  with  our  thanks; 
And  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity. 
Go  hence  in  debt.    And  therefore,  like  a  cipher. 
Yet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  multiply. 
With  one  "  We  thank  you, "  many  thousands  more. 
That  go  before  it. 

Leon,  Stay  your  thanks  awhile ; 

And  pay  them  when  you  part. 

Pol.  Sir,  that's  to-morrow. 

I  am  questioned  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance. 
Or  breed  upon  our  absence :  that  may  blow 
No  sneaping  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  say, 
''Thisisputforth  too  truly !"  Besides,  I  have  stayed 
To  tire  your  royalty. 

Leon.  We  are  tougher,  brother, 

Than  you  can  put  us  to 't 

Pol.  No  longer  stay. 

Leon,  One  seven-night  longer. 

Pol.  Very  sooth,  to-morrow. 

Leon.  We  11  part  the  time  between 's,  then :  and 
in  that 
1 11  no  gainsaying. 


Pol.  Press  me  not,  'beseech  yon,  so ; 

There  is  no  tongue  that  moves,  none,  none  i'  the 

world. 
So  soon  as  yours,  could  win  me :  so  it  should  now, 
Were  there  necessity  in  your  request,  although 
Twere  needful  I  denied  it.     My  affiiirs 
Do  even  drag  me  homeward :  which  to  hinder 
Were,  in  your  love,  a  whip  to  me ;  my  stay 
To  you  a  charge  and  trouble :  to  save  both, 
Farewell,  our  brother. 

Leon.        Tongue-tied,  our  queen?  speak  you. 

Her.  I  had  thought,  sir,  to  have  held  my  peace 
until 
You  had  drawn  oaths  from  him,  not  to  stay.  You, 

sir, 
Charge  him  too  coldly.    Tell  him,  you  are  sure 
All  in  Bohemia's  well:  this  satisfaction 
The  by-gone  day  proclaimed :  say  this  to  him, 
He 's  beat  from  his  best  ward. 

Leon,  Well  said,  Hermione. 

Her.  To  tell  belongs  to  see  his  son,  were  strong : 
But  let  him  say  so,  then,  and  let  him  go ; 
But  let  him  swear  so,  and  he  shall  not  stay; 
We  '11  thwack  him  hence  with  distafis. — 
Yet  of  your  royal  presence  [to  Polixbnes]  I'D 

adventure 
The  borrow  of  a  week.    When  at  Bohemia 
You  take  my  lord,  I  'U  give  him  my  commission 
To  let  him  there  a  month  behind  the  gest 
Prefixed  for's  parting:  yet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o*  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord. — You'll  sUy  ? 

Pol.  No,  madam.    > 

Her.  Nay,  but  you  will? 

Pol.  I  may  not,  verily. 

Her.  Verily! 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows :  but  I, 
Though  you  would  seek  to  unsphere  the  stars  with 

oaths. 
Should  yet  say,  "Sir,  no  going."    Verily, 
You  shall  not  go ;  a  lady's  "  verily  *'  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord 's.    WiU  you  go  yet? 
Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner. 
Not  like  a  guest ;  so  you  shall  pay  your  fees 
When  you  depart,  and  save  your  thanks.     How 

say  you  ? 
My  prisoner,  or  my  guest  ?  By  your  dread  *<  verily, " 
One  of  them  you  shall  be. 

Pol,  Your  guest,  then,  madam : 

To  be  your  prisoner  should  import  offending; 
Which  is  for  me  less  easy  to  commit 
Than  you  to  punish. 

Her.  Not  your  gaoler,  then. 
But  your  kind  hostess.    Come,  I  'U  question  you 
Of  my  lord's  tricks  and  yours,  when  you  were  boys : 
You  were  pretty  lordlings  then. 

Pol,  We  were,  fair  queen. 
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Two  lads  that  thaaght  there  was  no  more  behind, 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day. 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Her»  Was  not  my  lord  the  Terier  wag  o'  the  two  ? 

PoL  We  were  as  twinned  lambs,  that  did  fiisk 
i'the  sun, 
And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other :  what  we  changed, 
Was  innocence  for  innocence ;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  no,  nor  dreamed 
That  any  did.     Had  we  pursued  that  life, 
And  our  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  reared 
With  stronger  blood,  we  should  have  answered 

heaven 
Boldly,  "  Not  guilty ;" — ^the  imposition  cleared, 
Hereditary  ours. 

Her,  By  this,  we  gather 

You  have  tripped  since. 

Pol,  O  my  most  sacred  lady, 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  bom  to  us :  for 
In  those  unfledged  days  was  my  wife  a  girl ; 
Your  precious  self  had  not  then  crossed  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  playfellow. 

Her.  Grace  to  boot  I 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion ;  lest  you  say 
Your  queen  and  I  are  devils.     Yet,  go  on : 
The  offences  we  have  made  you  do,  we  '11  answer; 
If  you  first  sinned  with  us,  and  that  with  us 
You  did  continue  fault,  and  that  you  slipped  not 
With  any  but  with  us. 

Leon.  Is  he  won  yet? 

Her.  He  '11  stay,  my  lord. 

Leon.  At  my  request  he  would  not. 

Hermione,  my  dearest,  thou  never  spok'st 
To  better  purpose. 

Her.  Never  ? 

Leon.  Never,  but  once. 

Her.  What,  have  I  twice  said  well!   When 
was 't  before  ? 
I  pr'y  thee,  tell  me :  cram  us  with  praise,  and 

make  us 
As  fat  as  tame  things.     One  good  deed,  dying 

tongueless. 
Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that. 
Our  praises  are  our  wages :  you  may  ride  us, 
With  one  soft  kiss,  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.     But  to  the  goal ; — 
My  last  good  deed  was  to  entreat  his  stay ; 
What  was  my  first?  It  has  an  elder  sister. 
Or  I  mistake  you.  O,  would  her  name  were  Grace ! 
But  once  before  I  spoke  to  the  purpose :  when  ? 
Nay,  let  me  have't;  I  long. 

Leon.  Why,  that  was  when 

Three  crabbed  months  had  soared  themselves  to 

death. 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand, 
And  clap  thyself  my  love : — then  didst  thou  utter, 
"  I  am  yours  for  ever." 


Her.  It  is  Grace,  indeed. — 

Why,  lo  you  now,  I  have  spoke  to  the  purpose 

twice : 
The  one  for  ever  earned  a  royal  husband ; 
The  other,  for  some  while,  a  friend. 

[  Giving  her  hand  to  Polixenes. 

Leon.  Too  hot,  too  hot :  [Aiide. 

To  mingle  friendship  far,  is  mingling  bloods. 
I  have  tremor  cordia  on  me :  my  heart  dances ; 
But  not  for  joy, — not  joy.     This  entertainment 
May  a  free  face  put  on ;  derive  a  liberty 
From  heartiness,  from  bounty,  fertile  bosom. 
And  well  become  the  agent :  it  may,  I  grant : 
But  to  bejpaddling  palms  and  pinching  fingers. 
As  now  they  are ;  and  making  practised  smiles. 
As  in  a  looking-glass ; — and  then  to  sigh,  as 't  were 
The  mort  o'  the  deer ;  O,  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows. — Mamillius, 
Art  thou  my  boy  ? 

Mam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  r  fecks? 

Why,  that 's  my  bawcock.    What,  hast  smutched 

thy  nose  ? 
They  say  it 's  a  copy  out  of  mine.  Come,  captain. 
We  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain : 
And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf, 
Are  all  called  neat. — Still  virginalling 

{^Observing  Polixenes  and  Hermione. 
Upon  his  palm  ? — How  now,  you  wanton  calf? 
Art  thou  my  calf? 

Mam.  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

Leon,  Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash,  and  the  shoots 
that  I  have. 
To  be  full  like  me  : — yet,  they  say  we  are 
Almost  as  like  as  eggs ;  women  say  so. 
That  will  say  anything.     But  were  they  false 
As  o'er-died  blacks,  as  wind,  as  waters ;  false 
As  dice  are  to  be  wished  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bourn  'twixt  his  and  mine ;  yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me. — Come,  sir  page. 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye.  Sweet  villain ! 
Most  dear'st!  my  coUop ! — Can  thy  dam? — may  *t 

be? 
Affection !  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre : 
Thou  dost  make  possible,  things  not  so  held, 
Communicat'st  with  dreams ; — (how  can  this  be  ?) 
With  what 's  unreal  thou  coactive  art. 
And  fellow'st  nothing.    Then  't  is  very  credent 
Thou  may  St  co-join  with  something ;  and  thou  dost 
(And  that  beyond  commission ;  and  I  find  it) ;     ^ 
And  that  to  the  infection  of  my  brains. 
And  hardening  of  my  brows. 

Pol.  What  means  Sicilia? 

Her.  He  something  seems  unsettled. 

Pol.  How,  my  lord  ? 

Leon.  What  cheer?  how  is't  with  you,  best 
brother  ? 
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Her.  You  look, 

As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  diBtraction  : 
Are  yoH  moved,  my  lord! 

Leim.  No,  in  good  earnest, — 

Huw  Bometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly, 
Ita  tendernesB,  and  make  itself  a  pastime 


I  To  harder  boiDmi  t  Looking  on  Uie  lines 
Of  my  boj'i  face,  tnethought  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  yean ;  and  saw  myielTunbreeched, 
In  my  green  velvet  coat;  my  dagger  munlcd. 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  maiter,  and  so  prove, 
Aa  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangeraua. 


Hon  like,  methought,  [  then  wai  to  this  kernel. 
This  quash,  this  gentleman : — Mine  honest  tHend, 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money? 

Mam.  No,  my  lord,  I  'Jl  fight 

/.son.  You  wDl  1  why,  happy  man  be  his  dole ! — 
My  brother. 
Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  outs  r 

Pol.  If  at  home,  sir. 

He's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter; 
Now  my  sworn  friend,  and  then  mine  enemy ; 
My  paruite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all : 
Fie  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December; 


And,  with  his  varying  childness,  cures  In  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Leon.  So  stands  this  squire 

Officed  with  me.     We  two  will  walk,  my  lord, 
A  nd  leave  you  to  your  graver  ateps.^ — Hcrmione, 
How  thou  lov'st  us  shew  in  our  brother's  welcome ; 
Let  what  is  dear  in  Sicily  be  cheap  : 
Next  to  thyself  and  my  young  rover,  he  '* 
Apparent  to  my  heart. 

Utr.  If  you  would  seek  us, 

Weareyours  i' the  garden:  shall 'eattend  you  there! 

Leon.  To  your  own  bents  dispose  you :  you  11 
be  found, 
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Be  you  beneath  the  sky.— -I  am  angling  now, 
Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  1  give  line. 
Go  tO)  go  to ! 

[Aside.  Obiervmg  Polixenbs  and  Heruione. 
How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill,  to  him ! 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife 
To  her  allowing  husband !  Gone  already ; 
Inch-thick,  knee-^eep;   o'er  head  and  ears  a 
forked  one. — 

[Exeunt  Polixenbs,  Hbruione,  4"  Attendants. 
Go,  play,  boy,  play ; — ^thy  mother  plays,  and  I 
Play  too ;  but  so  disgraced  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hiss  me  to  my  grave ;  contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be  my  knell. — Go,  play,  boy,  play. — ^There 

have  been, 
Or  I  am  much  deceived,  cuckolds  ere  now ; 
And  many  a  man  there  is,  even  at  this  present. 
Now  while  I  speak  this,  holds  his  wife  by  the  arm, 
That  little  thinks  she  hasbeen  sluiced  in 's  absence. 
And  his  pond  fished  by  his  next  neighbour ;  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour.  Nay,  there's  comfort  in't, 
Whiles  other  men  have  gates;  and  those  gates 

opened. 
As  mine,  against  their  will :  should  all  despair. 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would  hang  themselves.  Physic  for 't  there's  none ; 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  strike 
Where 't  is  predominant;  and  'tis  powerful,  think  it. 
From  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  Be  it  concluded. 
No  barricado  for  a  belly ;  know  it ; 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy. 
With  bag  and  baggage.    Many  a  thousand  of  us 
Have  the  disease,  and  feel 't  not. — ^How  now,  boy? 

Mam.  I  am  like  you,  they  say. 

Leon.  Why,  that's  some  comfort. — 

What !    Camillo  there  ? 

Cam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  Go  play,  Mamillius ;  thou  'rt  an  honest 
man. —  [ExU  Mamillius. 

Camillo,  this  great  sir  will  yet  stay  longer. 

Cam.  You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  hold : 
When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home. 

Leon.  Didst  note  it  7 

Cam.  He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions ;  made 
His  businesa  more  material. 

Leon.  Didst  perceive  it? — 

They  're  here  with  me  already :  whispering,  round- 

"Sicilia  is  a — so-forth."     'Tis  far  gone, 

When  I  shall  gust  it  last— How  came 't,  Camillo, 

That  he  did  stay  ? 

Cam.  At  the  good  queen's  entreaty. 

Leon.  At  the  queen's,  be 't :  "  good  "  should 
be  pertinent ; 
But  so  it  is,  it  is  not     Was  this  taken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine  ? 
For  thy  conceit  is  soaking,  will  draw  in 


More  than  the  common  blocks. — Not  noted,  is 't. 
But  of  the  finer  natures  ?  by  some  severals, 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary?    Lower  messes. 
Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind ;  say. 

Cam.  Business,  my  lord?  1  think,  most  under- 
stand 
Bohemia  stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ha  ? 

Cam.  Stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ay,  but  why  ? 

Cam.  To  satisfy  your  highness,  and  the  en- 
treaties 
Of  our  most  gracious  mistress. 

Leon.  Satisfy 

The  entreaties  of  your  mistress  ? — ^satisfy  ? 
Let  that  sufilce. — I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  aU  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chambe^-council8:  wherein,  priestrlike,  thou 
Hast  cleansed  my  bosom ;  I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reformed :  but  we  have  been 
Deceived  in  thy  integrity,  deceived 
In  that  which  seems  so. 

Cam.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord ! 

Leon.  To  bide  upon 't, — thou  art  not  honest :  or 
If  thou  inclin'st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward ; 
Which  boxes  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From  course  required :  or  else  thou  must  be  counted 
A  servant,  grafted  in  my  Mrious  trust, 
And  therein  negligent :  or  else  a  fool. 
That  seest  a  game  played  heme,  the  rich  stake  drawn. 
And  tak'st  it  all  for  jest 

Cam.  My  gracious  lord, 

I  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful; 
In  every  one  of  these  no  man  is  free. 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear. 
Amongst  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world. 
Sometimes  put  forth.     In  your  affairs,  my  lord, 
If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent. 
It  was  my  folly :  if  industriously 
I  played  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence. 
Not  weighing  well  the  end :  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted. 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Against  the  non-performance,  'twas  a  fear 
Which  oft  affects  the  wisest : — these,  my  lord, 
Are  such  allowed  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of.    But,  'beseech  your  grace. 
Be  plainer  with  me :  let  me  know  my  trespass 
By  its  own  visage :  if  I  then  deny  it, 
'Tis  none  of  mine. 

Leon.  Have  not  you  seen,  Camillo 

(Butthat  's  past  doubt :  you  have,  or  your  eye-glass 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn),  or  heard 
(For,  to  a  vision  so  apparent,  rumour 
Cannot  be  mute),  or  thought  (for  cogitation 
Resides  not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think), 
My  wife  is  slippery  ? — If  thou  wilt  confess 
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(Or  ebe  be  impudently  negative, 
To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought),  then  say, 
My  wife  'a  a  hobby-horse ;  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight :  say  it,  and  justify  iL 

Cam.  I  would  not  be  a  stander-by,  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken.    'Shrew  my  heart, 
You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this ;  which  to  reiterate  were  sin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true. 

Leon.  Is  whispering  nothing  ? 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek ;  is  meeting  noses ; 
Kissing  with  inside  lip ;  stopping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh  (a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honesty) ;  horsing  foot  on  foot ; 
Skulking  in  comers ;  wishing  clocks  more  swift ; 
Hours,  minutes;  noon,  midnight;  and  all  eyes  blind 
With  the  pin  and  web,  but  theirs,  theirs  only. 
That  would  unseen  be  wicked — is  this  nothing  ? 
Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that  *s  in  *t,  is  nothifig ; 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing ;  Bohemia  nothing ; 
My  wife  is  nothing ;  nor  nothing  have  these  no- 
things, 
If  this  be  nothing. 

Cam.  Good  my  lord,  be  cured 

Of  this  diseased  opinion,  and  betimes ; 
For  'tis  most  dangerous. 

Leon.  Say  it  be;  'tis  true. 

Cam.  No,  no,  my  lord. 

Leon.  It  is ;  you  lie,  you  lie : 

I  say,  thou  liest,  Camillo,  and  I  hate  thee ; 
Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave ; 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporiser,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil. 
Inclining  to  them  both.     Were  my  wife's  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glass. 

Cam.  Who  does  infect  her  ? 

Leon.  Why,  he  that  wears  her  like  her  medal, 
hanging 
About  his  neck ;  Bohemia :  who— if  I 
Had  servants  true  about  me,  that  bare  eyes 
To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits. 
Their  own  particular  thrifts, — ^they  would  do  that 
Which  should  undo  more  doing.    Ay,  and  thou. 
His  cupbearer, — ^whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  benched,  and  reared  to  worship ;  who  mayst 

see 
Plainly  as  heaven  sees  earth,and  earth  sees  heaven, 
How  I  am  galled, — mightst  bespice  a  cup, 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink ; 
Which  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cam.  Sir,  my  lord, 

I  could  do  this;  and  that  with  no  rash  potion, 
But  with  a  lingering  dram,  that  should  not  work 
Maliciously  like  poison :  but  I  cannot 


Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress, 
So  sovereignly  being  honourable. 
I  have  loved  thee, — 

Leon.         Make  that  thy  question,  aod  go  rot ! 
Dost  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation?  sully 
The  purity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets, 
Which  to  preserve  is  sleep ;  which  being  spotted, 
Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps? 
Give  scandal  to  the  blood  o'  the  prince  my  son, 
Who  I  do  think  is  mine,  and  love  as  mine, 
Without  ripe  moving  to't? — Would  I  do  this? 
Could  man  so  blench? 

Cam.  I  must  believe  you,  sir ; 

I  do ;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for  *t : 
Provided  that,  when  he 's  removed,  your  highneei 
Will  take  again  your  queen,  as  yours  at  first ; 
Even  for  your  son's  sake ;  and  thereby,  for  sealing 
The  injury  of  tongues,  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
Known  and  allied  to  yours. 

Leon.  Thou  dost  advise  me 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  down. 
I  '11  give  no  blemish  to  her  honour ;  none. 

Cam.  My  lord, 
Go,  then ;  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia, 
And  with  your  queen.     I  am  his  cupbearer ; 
If  from  me  he  have  wholesome  beverage, 
Account  me  not  your  servant. 

Leon.  This  is  all : 

Do 't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  hesrt; 
Do  *t  not,  thou  splitt'st  thine  own. 

Cam.  I  '11  do 't,  my  lord. 

Leon.  I  will  seem  friendly,  as  thou  hast  adfised 
me.  [EtU. 

Cam.  O  miserable  lady ! — But  for  me. 
What  case  stand  I  in  ?    I  must  be  the  poisoner 
Of  good  Polixenes:  and  my  ground  to  do't 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  master ;  one 
Who,  in  rebellion  with  himself,  will  have 
All  that  are  his,  so  too. — ^To  do  this  deed 
Promotion  follows.     If  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands  that  have  struck  anointed  kings, 
And  flourished  after,  I  'd  not  do  *t :  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one, 
Let  villany  itself  forswear 't.     I  must 
Forsake  the  court :  to  do  *i  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  break-neck.    Happy  star,  reign  now!— 
Here  comes  Bohemia. 

Enter  Polixenes. 

Poi.  This  is  strange !  methinks 

My  favour  here  begins  to  waxp.    Not  speak?— 
Good-day,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Hail,  roost  royal  sir ! 

Pol.  What  is  the  news  i'  Uie  court? 

Cam.  None  rare,  my  lord. 
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Pol,  The  king  hath  on  him  such  a  countenance 
As  he  had  lost  some  province,  and  a  region 
Loved  as  he  loves  himself:  even  now  I  met  him 
With  customary  compliment ;  when  he, 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me ;  and 
So  leaves  me,  to  consider  what  is  breeding 
That  changes  thus  his  manners. 
Cam.  I  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

Pol,  How!  dare  not?  do  not?    Do  you  know, 
and  dare  not 
Be  intelligent  to  me  ?     T  is  thereabouts : 
For  to  yourself,  what  you  do  know  you.  must, — 
And  cannot  say  you  dare  not.     Good  Camillo, 
Your  changed  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror, 
Which  shews  me  mine  changed  too :  for  I  must  be 
A  party  in  this  alteration,  finding 
Myself  thus  altered  with  it. 

Cam.  There  is  a  sickness 

Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper ;  but 
I  cannot  name  the  disease ;  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you,  that  yet  are  well. 

Pol.  How  caught  of  me  ? 

Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk : 
I  have  looked  on  thousands,  who  have  sped  the  better 
By  my  regard,  but  killed  none  so.     Camillo, — 
As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman ;  thereto 
Clerk-like,  experienced,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry  than  our  parents'  noble  names, 
In  whose  success  we  are  gentle, — I  beseech  you. 
If  you  know  aught  which  does  behove  my  know- 
ledge 
Thereof  to  be  informed,  imprison  it  not 
In  ignorant  concealment. 

Cam.  I  may  not  answer. 

Pol.  A  sickness  caught  of  me,  and  yet  I  well ! 
I  must  be  answered. — Dost  thou  hear,  Camillo ; 
I  c6njiire  thee  by  all  the  parts  of  man, 
Which  honour  does  acknowledge, — whereof  the 

least 
Is  not  this  suit  of  mine, — that  thou  declare 
What  incidency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm 
Is  creeping  toward  me ;  how  far  off,  how  near ; 
Which  way  to  be  prevented,  if  to  be ; 
If  not,  how  best  to  bear  it. 

Cam.  Sir,  I  '11  tell  you ; 

Since  I  am  charged  in  honour,  and  by  him 
That  I  think  honourable :  therefore,  mark  my 

counsel ; 
W^hich  must  be  even  as  swiftly  followed  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it ;  or  both  yourself  and  me 
Cry  **  Lost!"  and  so  good-night. 

Pol.  On,  good  Camillo. 

Cam.  I  am  appointed  him  to  murder  you. 

Pol.  By  whom,  Camillo? 

Cam.  By  the  king. 

Pol.  For  what? 


Cam,  He  thinks,_nay ,  with  all  confidence  he  swears. 
As  he  had  seen 't,  or  been  an  instrument 
To  vice  you  to  *t, — that  you  have  touched  his  queen 
Forbiddenly. 

Pol.  O,  then  my  best  blood  turn 

To  an  infected  jelly ;  and  my  name 
Be  yoked  with  his,  that  did  betray  the  Best ! 
Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour,  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril 
Where  I  arrive ;  and  my  approach  be  shunned. 
Nay,  hated  too,  worse  than  the  great'st  infection 
That  e'er  was  heard  or  read! 

Cam.  Swear  his  thought  over 

By  each  particular  star  in  heaven,  and 
By  all  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon, 
As,  or  by  oath,  remove,  or  counsel,  shake 
The  fabric  of  his  folly ;  whose  foundation 
Is  piled  upon  his  faith,  and  will  continue 
The  standing  of  his  body. 

Pol.  How  should  this  grow  ? 

Cam.  1  know  not:  but  I  am  sure  'tis  safer  to 
Avoid  what  *s  grown,  than  question  how  'tis  bom. 
If  therefore  you  dare  trust  my  honesty, — 
That  lies  enclosed  in  this  trunk,  which  you 
Shall  bear  along  impawned, — away  to-night. 
Your  foUowers  I  will  whisper  to  the  business ; 
And  will,  by  twos  and  threes,  at  several  posterns, 
Clear  them  of  the  city :  for  myself,  I  '11  put 
My  fortunes  to  your  service,  which  are  here 
By  this  discovery  lost     Be  not  uncertain ; 
For,  by  the  honour  of  my  parents,  I 
Have  uttered  truth :  which  if  you  seek  to  prove, 
I  dare  not  stand  by ;  nor  shall  you  be  safer 
Than  one  condemned  by  the  king's  own  mouth, 

thereon 
His  execution  sworn. 

Pol.  I  do  believe  thee ; 

I  saw  his  heart  in  his  face.     Give  me  thy  hand ; 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine.     My  ships  are  ready,  and 
My  people  did  expect  my  hence  departure 
Two  days  ago. — This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature :  as  she 's  rare, 
Must  it  be  great ;  and,  as  his  person's  mighty, 
Must  it  be  violent ;  and  as  he  does  conceive 
He  is  dishonoured  by  a  man  which  ever 
Professed  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must  * 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter.  Fear  o'ershades  me : 
Good  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 
The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothing 
Of  his  ill-ta'en  suspicion  I     Come,  Camillo ; 
I  will  respect  thee  as  a  father,  if 
Thou  bear'st  my  life  oif  hence.     Let  us  avoid. 

Cam.  It  is  in  mine  authority  to  command 
The  keys  of  all  the  posterns :  please  your  highness 
To  take  the  urgent  hour.     Come,  sir,  away. 

[^Exeunt. 
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Her.  Take  the  boy  to  you :  he  lo  troubles  me, 
"Tit  past  enduring. 

lit  Lady.  Come,  my  gracious  lord, 

Shall  I  be  your  playfellow? 

Mum,  No,  I'll  none  of  you. 

Is/  Ladij.  Why,  my  sweet  lord? 

Mam.  You'll  kisg  me  hard;  and  apeak  to  me 
as  if 
1  were  a  baby  still. — I  love  you  better. 

2nti  Lady.  And  why  so,  my  lord  ? 

Mam.  Not  for  because 

YouT  brows  are  blacker;   yet  binck  brows,  they 

say, 
Become  some  women  best ;  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  bair  there,  but  in  a  semicircle, 
Or  a  half-moon  made  witli  a  pen. 

2nd  Lady.  Who  taught  you  this  ? 

Mam.  1  learned  it  out  of  women's  faces. — Pray 

What  colour  are  your  eyebrows  ? 
Ill  Lady,  Blue,  my  lord. 


Mom.  Nay,  that 'samock.  1  have  seen  alady'j 

That  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eyebrows. 

2nd  Lady.  Hark  ye  : 

The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace  :  we  shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince. 
One  of  these  days:  and  then  you'd  wanton  with 

us. 
If  we  would  have  you. 

i»l  Lady.  She  ii  spread  of  late 

Into  a  goodly  bulk  :  good  time  encounter  her! 

^er.  Whet wisdomstirsamongst you!   Come. 

1  am  for  you  again :  pray  you,  nl  by  us, 
Andtell'sa  tale. 

Mam.  Merry  or  sad,  shall 't  be! 

Her.  As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam.  A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter: 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Her.  Let's  have  that,  sir. 

Come  on,  «t  down. — Come  on,  and  do  yoor  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites:  you're  powerfiJ 

Mam.  There  was  a  man, — 
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Her.  Nay,  come,  sit  down ;  then  on. 

Mam,  Dwelt  by  a  churchyard : — I  will  tell  it 
softly ; 
Yon  crickets  shall  not  hear  it 

Her,  Come  on,  then, 

And  give't  me  in  mine  ear. 

Enter  Leontes,  Antioonus,  Lords,  and  others, 

Leon.  Was  he  met  there  ?  his  train  ?  Camillo 
with  him  ? 

1st  Lord,  Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met  them : 
never 
Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way.    I  eyed  them 
Even  to  their  ships. 

Leon,  How  blessed  am  I 
In  my  just  censure !  in  my  true  opinion ! — 
Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge ! — How  accursed, 
In  being  so  blest ! — ^There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steeped ;  and  one  may  drink,  depart. 
And  yet  partake  no  venom ;  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected :  but  if  one  present 
The  abhorred  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his 

sides. 
With  violent  hefts : — I  have  drunk,  and  seen  the 

spider. 
Camillo  was  his  help  in  this,  his  pander ! 
There  is  a  plot  against  my  life,  my  crown ; 
All 's  true  that  is  mistrusted : — that  false  villain, 
Whom  I  employed,  was  pre-employed  by  him : 
He  has  discovered  my  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinched  thing  ;  yea,  a  very  trick 
For  them  to  play  at  will. — How  came  the  posterns 
So  easily  open? 

1st  Lord,  By  his  great  authority ; 

Which  often  hath  no  less  prevailed  than  so. 
On  your  command. 

Leon,  I  know 't  too  well. — 

Give  me  the  boy;  I  am  glad  you  did  not  nurse 

him: 
Though  he  does  bear  some  sign  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him. 

Her.  What  is  this?  sport? 

Leon,  Bear  the  boy  hence,  he  shall  not  come 
about  her ; 
Away  with  him ;  and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she 's  big  with  : — for  't  is  Polixenes 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

Her,  But  I  'd  say  he  had  not ; 

And  1 11  be  sworn  you  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe*er  you  lean  to  the  nayward. 

Leon,  You,  my  lords. 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about 
To  say  "  She  is  a  goodly  lady,"  and 
The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add, 
"  Tis  pity  she's  not  honest,  honourable :" 
Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without-door  form 


(Which,  on  my  faith,  deserves  high  speech),  and 

straight 
The  shrug,  the  "  hum,"  or  "  ha; "  these  petty  brands 
That  calumny  doth  use  : — (O,  I  am  out, — 
That  mercy  does ;  for  calumny  will  sear 
Virtue  itself :)— these  shrugs,  these  "  hums,"  and 

"  has," 
When  you  have  said  she  *s  goodly,  come  between. 
Ere  you  can  say,  she 's  honest :  but  be  it  known. 
From  him  that  has  most  cause  to  grieve  it  should 

be, 
She 's  an  adultress. 

Her,  Should  a  villain  say  so, 

The  most  replenished  villain  in  the  world, 
He  were  as  much  more  villain :  you,  my  lord. 
Do  but  mistake. 

Leon,  You  have  mistook,  my  lady, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes.     O  thou  thing, 
Which  1 11  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place. 
Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent, 
Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees. 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar ! — I  have  said 
She 's  an  adultress ;  I  have  said  with  whom  : 
More,  she 's  a  traitor ;  and  Camillo  is 
A  federary  with  her,  and  one  that  knows 
What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself; 
But,  with  her  most  vile  principal,  that  she 's 
A  bed-swerver,  even  as  bad  as  those 
That  vulgars  give  bold'st  titles ;  ay,  and  privy 
To  this  their  late  escape. 

Her.  No,  by  my  life, 

Privy  to  none  of  this.     How  will  this  grieve  you, 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  published  me  ?    Gentle  my  lord, 
You  scarce  can  right  me  throughly  then,  to  say 
You  did  mistake. 

Leon,  No ;  if  I  mistake 

In  those  foundations  which  I  build  upon. 
The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  schoolboy's  top. — Away  with  her  to  prison  : 
He  who  shall  speak  for  her  is  afar  off  guilty, 
But  that  he  speaks. 

Her,  There  *s  some  ill  planet  reigns : 

I  must  be  patient  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favourable. — Good  my  lords, 
I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are ;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew. 
Perchance  shall  dry  your  pities :  but  I  have 
That  honourable  grief  lodged  here,  which  burns 
Worse  than  tears  drown.     'Beseech  you  all,  my 

lords, 
With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  best  instruct  you,  measure  me ; — and  so 
The  king's  will  be  performed ! 

Leon,  Shall  I  be  heard  ? 

[  To  the  Guards. 
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Her.  Who  ia  't  that  goes  with  me  ? — 'Beseech 
your  highness, 
My  women  may  he  with  me ;  for  you  see 
My  plight  requires  it.    Do  not  weep,  good  fools ; 
There  is  no  cause:  when  you  shtdl  know  your 

mistress 
Has  deserved  a  prison,  then  ahound  in  tears, 
As  I  come  out ;  this  action  I  now  go  on. 
Is  for  my  better  grace. — Adieu,  my  lord : 
I  never  wished  to  see  you  sorry ;  now 
I  trust  I  shall. — My  women,  come;  you  have 
leave. 

Leon,  Go,  do  our  bidding ;  hence ! 

\_Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

\st  Lord,  'Beseech  your  highness,  call  the 
queen  again. 

Ant.  Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir,  lest  your 
justice 
Prove  violence ;  in  the  which  three  great  ones 

suffer. 
Yourself,  your  queen,  your  son. 

Ist  Lord.  For  her,  my  lord, 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do 't,  sir, 
Please  you  to  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
I'  the  eyes  of  heaven,  and  to  you :  I  mean, 
In  this  which  you  accuse  her. 

Ant.  If  it  prove 

She 's  otherwise,  1 11  keep  my  stables  where 
I  lodge  my  wife :  I  '11  go  in  couples  with  her ; 
Than  when  I  feel  and  see  her,  no  further  trust  her ; 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world. 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh,  is  false, 
If  she  be. 

Leon.  Hold  your  peaces. 

Xst  Lord.  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant.  It  is  for  you  we  speak,  not  for  oiU'»elves : 
You  are  abused,  and  by  some  putter-on, 
That  will  be  damned  for 't ;  'would  I  knew  the 

villain, 
I  would  land-damn  him.  Be  she  honour-flawed, — 
I  have  three  daughters ;  the  eldest  is  eleven ; 
The  second  and  the  third,  nine  and  some  five ; 
If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  for't:  by  mine 

honour, 
I  '11  geld  them  all ;  fourteen  they  shall  not  see, 
To  bring  false  generations :  they  are  co-heirs ; 
And  I  had  rather  glib  myself,  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue. 

Leon,  Cease ;  no  more. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nose.  But  I  do  see 't  and  feel 't, 
As  you  feel  doing  thus ;  and  see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel. 

Ant.  If  it  be  so. 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty ; 
There 's  not  a  grain  of  it,  the  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth. 


Leon.  What!  lack  I  credit? 

\H  Lord.  I  had  rather  you  did  lack  than  I,  my 
lord, 
Upon  this  ground :  and  more  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honour  true,  than  your  suspicion ; 
Be  blamed  for 't  how  you  might. 

Leon.  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this,  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation  ?    Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels ;  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this :  which, — ^if  you  (or  stupified, 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill)  cannot,  or  will  not, 
Relish  a  truth  like  us,  inform  yourselves 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice :  the  matter, 
The  loss,  the  gain,  the  wderiDg  on 't,  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

Ant.  And  I  wish,  my  liege. 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgement  fried  it, 
Without  more  overture. 

Leon.  How  could  that  be  ? 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age, 
Or  thou  wert  bom  a  fool.     Camillo's  flight, 
Added  to  their  familiarity 
(Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touched  conjuncture, 
That  lacked  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation, 
But  only  seeing,  all  other  circumstances 
Made  up  to  the  deed),  doth  push  on  this  proceed- 
ing: 
Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmation 
(For,  in  an  act  of  this  importance,  'twere 
Most  piteous  to  be  wild),  I  have  despatched  in 

post. 
To  sacred  Delphos,  to  Apollo's  temple, 
Cleomenes  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  stuffed  sufficiency.     Now,  from  the  oracle 
They  will  bring  all  \  whose  spiritual  counsel  had, 
Shall  stop  or  spur  me.     Have  I  done  well? 

let  Lord.  Well  done,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Though  I  am  satisfied,  and  need  no  more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  shall  the  oracle 
Give  rest  to  the  minds  of  others ;  such  as  he 
Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  the  trutli.  So  have  we  thought  it  good, 
From  our  free  person  she  should  be  confined ; 
Lest  that  the  treachery  of  the  two,  fled  hence, 
Be  left  her  to  perform.     Come,  follow  us ; 
We  are  to  speak  in  public :  for  this  business 
Will  raise  us  all. 

Ant.  [atide'].  To  laughter,  as  I  take  it, 
If  the  good  truth  were  known.  [Exeunt^ 


Scene  II. — The  same.  The  outer  Room  ofaPrmn. 

Enter  Paulina  and  Attendants. 

Paul.  The  keeper  of  the  prison,— call  to  him ; 

lExH  an  Attendant. 
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Let  him  have  knowledge  who  I  am. — Good  lady ! 

No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee, 

What  dost  thou,  then,  in  prison ! — Now,  good  sir, 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  the  Keeper. 

You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Keep.  For  a  worthy  lady, 

And  one  whom  I  much  honour. 

Paul.  Pray  you,  then. 

Conduct  me  to  the  queen. 

Keep.  I  may  not,  madam ;  to  the  contrary 
I  have  express  commandment 

Paul,  Here 's  ado, 

To  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from 
The  access  of  gentle  visitors ! — Is 't  lawful,  pray 

you. 
To  see  her  women?  any  of  them?  Emilia? 

Keep.  So  please  you,  madam. 
To  put  apart  these  your  attendants,  I 
Shall  bring  Emilia  forth. 

Paul.  I  pray  now,  call  her.-— 

Withdraw  yourselves.  {^Exeunt  Attendants. 

Keep.  And,  madam,' 

I  must  be  present  at  your  conference. 

Paul.  Well,  be  it  so,  pr'y  thee.  \_Exit  Keeper. 
Here 's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain. 
As  passes  colouring. 

Re-enter  Keeper,  with  Emilia. 

Dear  gentlewoman,  how  fares  our  gracious  lady  ? 

Emil.  As  well  as  one  so  great  and  so  forlorn ; 
May  hold  together :  on  her  frights  and  griefs 
(Which  never  tender  lady  hath  borne  greater), 
She  is,  something  before  her  time,  delivered. 

Paul.  A  boy? 

EmU.  A  daughter ;  and  a  goodly  babe. 

Lusty,  and  like  to  live :  the  queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in't:  says,  '^My  poor  prisoner, 
I  am  innocent  as  you." 

Paul.  I  dare  be  sworn : — 

These  dangerous  unsafe  lunes  o'  the  king !  be- 

shrew  them ! 
He  must  be  told  on  %  and  he  shall :  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best ;  I  '11  take 't  upon  me : 
If  I  prove  honey-mouthed,  let  my  tongue  blister ; 
And  never  to  my  red-looked  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more. — Pray  you,  Emilia, 
Commend  my  best  obedience  to  the  queen ; 
If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 
I  '11  shew 't  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  th' loudest.     We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  soften  at  the  sight  o'  the  child ; 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails. 

JSmil.  Most  worthy  madam. 

Your  honour  and  your  goodness  is  so  evident, 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss 


A  thriving  issue ;  there  is  no  lady  living 
So  meet  for  this  great  errand.    Please  your  lady- 
ship 
To  visit  the  next  room,  I  '11  presently 
Acquaint  the  queen  of  your  most  noble  offer ;' 
Who,  but  to-day,  hammered  of  this  design, 
But  durst  not  tempt  a  minister  of  honour. 
Lest  she  should  be  denied. 

Paid.  TeU  her,  Emilia, 

I  '11  use  that  tongue  I  have :  if  wit  flow  from  it. 
As  boldness  from  my  bosom,  let  it  not  be  doubted 
I  shall  do  good. 

Emil.  Now  be  you  blest  for  it ! 

I  '11  to  the  queen.     Please  you,  come  something 
nearer. 

Keep.  Madam,  if 't  please  the  queen  to  send 
the  babe, 
I  know  not  what  I  shall  incur  to  pass  it, 
Having  no  warrant 

Paul.  You  need  not  fear  it,  sir : 
The  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb ;  and  is, 
By  law  and  process  of  great  nature,  thence 
Freed  and  enfranchised :  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king ;  nor  guilty  of. 
If  any  be,  the  trespass  of  the  queen. 

Keep.  I  do  believe  it 

Paul.  Do  not  you  fear :  upon  mine  honour,  I 

Will  stand  'twixt  you  and  danger. 

lExeufU. 


Scene  III. — The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Leontes,  Antioonus,  Lords,  and  other 

Attendants. 

Leon.  Nor  night  nor  day,  no  rest     It  is  but 
weakness 
To  bear  the^matter  thus ;  mere  weakness,  if 
The  cause  were  not  in  being ; — part  o'  the  cause. 
She,  the  adultress ; — ^for  the  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof :  but  she 
I  can  hook  to  me.     Say  that  she  were  gone, 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  rest 
Might  come  to  me  again. — Who 's  there  ? 

let  Atten.  My  lord?  ^Advancinff. 

Leon.  How  does  the  boy? 

1  ft  Atten.  He  took  good  rest  to-night ; 

T  is  hoped  his  sickness  is  discharged. 

Leon.  To  see  his  nobleness ! 
Conceiving  the  dishonour  of  his  mother. 
He  straight  declined,  drooped,  took  it  deeply ; 
Fastened  and  fixed  the  shame  on 't  in  himself; 
Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep. 
And  downright  languished. — Leave  me  solely: 

go. 
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See  how  he  fares.  [Exit  Attendant] — Fie,  fie ! 

no  thought  of  him : 
The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me :  in  himself  too  mighty ; 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance, — ^let  him  be 
Until  a  time  may  serve :  for  present  vengeance, 
Take  it  on  her.     Camillo  and  Polixenes 
Laugh  at  me ;  make  their  pastime  at  my  sorrow : 
They  should  not  laugh  if  I  could  reach  them ;  nor 
Shall  she,  within  my  power. 

Enter  Paulina,  with  a  Child. 

Ist  Lord.  You  must  not  enter. 

Paul.  Nay,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  second 
to  me : 
Fear  you  his  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas, 
Than  the  queen's  life  ?  a  gracious  innocent  soul ; 
More  free,  than  he  is  jealous. 

Jnt.  That's  enough. 

1st  Atten.  Madam,  he  hath  not  slept  to-night; 
commanded 
None  should  come  at  hun. 

Patd.  Not  so  hot,  good  sir ; 

I  come  to  bring  him  sleep.    'T  is  such  as  you, — 
That  creep  like  shadows  by  him,  and  do  sigh 
At  each  his  needless  heavings, — such  as  you 
Nourish  the  cause  of  his  awaking :  I 
Do  come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true ; 
Honest  as  either ;  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
That  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Leon.  What  noise  there,  ho  ? 

Paul.   No  noise,  my  lord;   hut  needful  con- 
ference. 
About  some  gossips  for  your  highness. 

Leon,  How  ? — 

Away  with  that  audacious  lady :  Antigonus, 
I  charged  thee  that  she  should  not  come  about 

me; 
I  knew  she  would. 

Ant.  I  told  her  so,  my  lord. 

On  your  displeasure's  peril,  and  on  mine, 
She  should  not  visit  you. 

Leon.  What,  canst  not  rule  her? 

Paul.  From  all  dishonesty  he  can  :  in  this 
(Unless  he  take  the  course  that  you  have  done, 
Commit  me  for  committing  honour),  trust  it. 
He  shall  not  rule  me. 

Ant.  Lo  you  now ;  you  hear  I 

When  she  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  run ; 
But  she  '11  not  stumble. 

Paul.  Good  my  liege,  I  come, — 

And  I  beseech  you  hear  me,  who  profess 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  your  physician. 
Your  most  obedient  counsellor ;  yet  that  dare 
Less  appear  so,  in  comforting  your  evils. 
Than  such  as  most  seem  yours ; — I  say,  I  come 
From  your  good  queen. 


Leek.  Good  queen ! 

Paul.  Good  queen,  my  lord,  good  queen:  I 
say,  good  queen ; 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  so  were  I 
A  man,  the  worst  about  you. 

Leon.  Force  her  hence. 

Paul.  Let  him,  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his 
eyes 
First  hand  me :  on  mine  own  accord  I  '11  off; 
But  first  I  '11  do  mine  errand. — The  good  queen, 
For  she  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter; 
Here  't  is ;  commends  it  to  your  blessing. 

[^Laying  doum  the  child. 

Leon.  Out ! 

A  mankind  witch  !  Hence  with  her,  out  o'door: 
A  most  intelligencing  bawd ! 

Paul.  Not  so : 

I  am  as  ignorant  in  that  as  you 
In  so  entitling  me :  and  no  less  honest 
Than  you  are  mad ;  which  is  enough,  I  '11  warrant, 
As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest 

Leon.  Traitors ! 

Will  you  not  push  her  out  ?  Give  her  the  bastard  :— 
Thou  dotard  {_to  Antigonus],  thou  art  woman- 
tired,  unroosted 
By  thy  dame  Partlet  here, — ^take  up  the  bastard ; 
Take 't  up,  I  say ;  give 't  to  thy  crone. 

Paul.  For  ever 

Unvenerable  be  tliy  hands,  if  thou 
Tak'st  up  the  princess,  by  that  forced  basenen 
Which  he  has  put  upon 't ! 

Leon.  He  dreads  his  wife. 

Paul.  So,  I  would  you  did ;  then  't  were  past 
all  doubt 
You  'd  call  your  children  yours. 

Leon.  A  nest  of  traitors ! 

Ant.  I  am  none,  by  this  good  light 

Paul.  Nor  I ;  nor  any, 

But  one  that's  here;  and  that's  himself:  for  he 
The  sacred  honour  of  himself,  his  queen's. 
His  hopeful  son's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  slandfr, 
Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's;  and 

will  not 
(For,  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse 
He  cannot  be  compelled  to 't)  once  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten 
As  ever  oak  or  stone  was  sound. 

Leon,  A  callat 

Of  boundless  tongue;  who  late  hath  beat  her 

husband. 
And  now  baits  me ! — This  brat  is  none  of  mine ; 
It  is  the  issue  of  Polixenes : 
Hence  with  it ;  and,  together  with  the  dam, 
Commit  them  to  the  fire. 

Paul.  It  is  yours ; 

And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge, 
So  like  you  'tis  the  worse. — Behold,  my  lords, 
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Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 

And  copy  of  the  father :  eye,  nose,  lip, 

The  trick  of  his  frown,  his  forehead ;  nay,  the 

valley. 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin  and  cheek ;  his 

smiles ; 
The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger : — 
And  thou,  good  goddess  nature,  which  hast  made  it 
So  like  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  hast 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'mongst  all  colours 
No  yellow  in 't ;  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does, 
Her  children  not  her  husband's ! 

Leon,  A  gross  hag ! — 

And,  lozel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hanged. 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 

jint.  Hang  all  the  husbands, 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you  '11  leave  yourself 
Hardly  one  subject 

Leon,  Once  more,  take  her  hence. 

Paul,  A  most  unworthy  and  unnatural  lord 
Can  do  no  more. 

Leon,  I  '11  have  thee  burned. 

Paul,  I  care  not : 

It  is  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire. 
Not  she,   which  bums  in't.  I'll  not  call  thee 

tyrant; 
But  this  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen 
(Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  weak-hinged  fancy)  something 

savours 
Of  tyranny,  and  will  ignoble  make  you, 
Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world. 

Leon,  On  your  allegiance. 

Out  of  the  chamber  with  her.    Were  I  a  tyrant. 
Where  were  her  life  ?  she  durst  not  call  me  so, 
If  she  did  know  me  one.     Away  with  her. 
Paul.  I  pray  you,  do  not  push  me;  I'll  be 

gone. 
Look  to  your  babe,  my  lord ;  't  is  yours :  Jove  send 

her 
A  better  guiding  spirit ! — What  need  these  hands  ? 
You,  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies. 
Will  never  do  him  good,  not  one  of  you. 
So,  so :  farewell ;  we  are  gone.  [Exit, 

Leon,  Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to 

this  — 
My  child !  away  with 't ! — even  thou,  that  hast 
A  heart  so  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence. 
And  see  it  instantly  consumed  with  fire ; 
Even  thou,  and  none  but  thou.  Take  it  up  straight : 
Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  't  is  done 
(And  by  good  testimony),  or  I  '11  seize  thy  life, 
With  what  thou  else  call'st  thine.    If  thou  refuse, 
And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath,  say  so ; 
The  bastard  brains  with  these  my  proper  hands 
Shall  I  dash  out.     Go,  take  it  to  the  fire ; 
For  thou  sett'st  on  thy  wife. ' 


Ant,  I  did  not,  sir : 

These  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  please. 
Can  clear  me  in  't. 

\8t  Lord,  We  can :  my  royal  liege, 

He  is  not  guilty  of  her  coming  hither. 

Leon.  You  are  liars  all. 

Ist  Lord,    'Beseech  your  highness,  give  us 
better  credit : 
We  have  always  truly  served  you ;  and  beseech 
So  to  esteem  of  us.     And  on  our  knees  we  beg 
(As  recompense  of  our  dear  services. 
Past  and  to  come)  that  you  do  change  this  pur- 
pose; 
Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue.     We  all  kneel. 

Leon,  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows. — 
Shall  I  live  on,  to  see  this  bastard  kneel 
And  call  me  father  ?     Better  bum  it  now. 
Than  curse  it  then.     But  be  it;  let  it  live : 
It  shall  not  neither. — ^You,  sir,  come  you  hither ; 

[7b  Antioonus. 
You,  that  have  been  so  tenderly  officious 
With  lady  Margery,  your  midwife,  there. 
To  save  tliis  bastard's  life :  for  't  is  a  bastard, 
So  sure  as  this  beard's  grey, — what  will  you  ad- 

ventiire 
To  save  this  brat's  life  ? 

Ant,  Anything,  my  lord. 

That  my  ability  may  undergo. 
And  nobleness  impose :  at  least,  thus  much : 
I  'II  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  lefl. 
To  save  the  innocent :  anything  possible. 

Leon.  It  shall  be  possible.  Swear  by  this  sword 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 

Ant,  I  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Mark,  and  perform  it;  (seest  thou?)  for 
the  fail 
Of  any  point  in 't  shall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongued  wife. 
Whom  for  this  time  we  pardon.    We  enjoin  thee, 
As  thou  art  liegeman  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
This  female  bastard  hence ;  and  that  thou  bear  it 
To  some  remote  and  desert  place,  quite  out 
Of  our  dominions ;  and  that  there  thou  leave  it. 
Without  more  mercy,  to  its  own  protection. 
And  favour  of  the  climate.    As  by  strange  for- 
tune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee. 
On  thy  soul's  peril  and  thy  body's  torture. 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place, 
Where  chance  may  nurse  or  end  it.    Take  it  up. 

Ant.  I  swear  to  do  this,  though  a  present  death 
Had  been  more  merciful. — Come  on,  poor  babe : 
Some  powerful  spirit  instmct  the  kites  and  ravens 
To  be  thy  nurses !  Wolves  and  bears,  they  say. 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity. — Sir,  be  prosperous 
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Ill  more  than  (his  deed  doth  require '. — and  bless- 

i"6. 
Against  this  cruelly,  fight  on  tliy  aid?, 
Poor  thing,  condemned  lo  loas ! 

[Exif,  aitk  Hit:  0>M. 

Leon.  No,  1  "11  not  rear 

Anotlier'e  issue. 

Iff  Allen.  Please  youi  highness,  poets 

From  those  you  sent  to  the  oracle  are  come 
An  hour  since  :  Cleomenea  BJid  Dion, 
Beingwell  airrived  from  Dclpbos,  are  both  landed, 
Hasting  lo  the  court. 


1*(  Lord.  So  pleaie  you,  wr,  their  «pf«l 

Hatli  been  beyond  account. 

Lran.  Twenly-lhree  days 

Tliey  have  been  absent ;  'lis  good  speed ;  forleii, 
The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  have 
Tlie  truth  of  this  appear.     Prepare  you,  lords ; 
Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady:  for  as  she  hath 
Been  publicly  accused,  so  shall  she  have 
A  just  and  open  trial.    While  she  lives 
My  heart  will  be  a  burden  to  me.     Leave  mt; 
And  think  upon  my  bidding.  [Euni. 
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ScsHi  I.— Sicilia.    A  Slrtti. 


Enter  CLBOHENEa  and  Dioh. 
CUo.  The  climate  'a  delicate ;  the  air  most  iweet ; 
Fertile  the  iile ;  the  temple  much  nu-|ia«ung 


Dion.  T  thall  report, 

For  mint  it  caught  me,  Uie  celestial  babitt 
(Methink*  I  «o  should  term  them)  and  the  rever- 

Of  the  grave  weaien.  O,  the  sacrifice ! 
How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
Ilnaai'theoSeringl 

CUo.  But,  of  all,  the  burst 

And  the  ear-deafening  voice  o'  the  oracle. 
Kin  to  Jove's  tbunder,  so  surpriied  my  sense. 
That  1  wai  nothing. 

Dion.  If  the  event  o'  the  journey 

Prove  a«  mccessfhl  to  the  queen — O,  be 't  so  !— 
Aa  it  hatb  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedy. 
The  time  is  worth  the  use  on  't. 


CUo.  Great  ApoUo 

Turn  all  to  the  heet  I     These 
So  forcing  faults  upon  Hermi 


e  like. 


Dioa.  The  violent  carriage  of  it 

Will  clear  or  end  the  business.     When  the  oracle 
(Thus  by  Apollo's  great  divEne  sealed  up) 
Shall  the  contents  discover,  something  rare 
Even  then  will  rush  to  knowledge. — Go ;  fresh 

And  gracious  be  the  issue  I  lExeuut. 


ScEHr  II.— 7^  lamt.     A  Court  of  Juitiee. 
Leontbs,  Lords,  aad  Officen,  appear,  properly 

Leon.  This  teuiona  (to  our  great  grief  we  pro- 
nounce) 
Even  pushes  'gainst  our  heart :  the  party  tried. 
The  daughter  of  a  king ;  our  wife ;  and  one 
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Of  US  too  much  beloved.     Let  us  be  cleared 
Of  being  tyrannous,  since  we  so  openly 
Proceed  in  justice ;  which  shall  have  due  course, 
Eren  to  the  guilt  or  the  purgation. — 
Produce  the  prisoner. 

Offi.  It  is  his  highness'  pleasure  that  the  queen 
Appear  in  person  here  in  court. — Silence ! 

Hermione  is  brought  itiy  guarded;  Paulina  and 
Ladies,  attending, 

Leon,  Read  the  indictment. 

Officer  reads. 

"  Hermione,  queen  to  the  worthy  Leontes,  King 
of  Sicilia,  thou  art  here  accused  and  arraigned  of 
high  treason,  in  committing  adultery  with  Polixenes, 
King  of  Bohemia ;  and  conspiring  with  Camillo  to 
take  away  the  life  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  thy 
royal  husband.  The  pretence  whereof  being  by  cir- 
cumstances partly  laid  open,  thou,  Hermione,  con- 
trary to  the  faith  and  allegiance  of  a  true  subject, 
didst  counsel  and  aid  them,  for  their  better  safety, 
to  fly  away  by  night** 

Her.  Since  what  I  am  to  say  must  be  but  that 
Which  contradicts  my  accusation ;  and 
The  testimony  on  my  part  no  other 
But  what  comes  from  myself;  it  shall  scarce  bootme 
To  say,  "  Not  guilty:"  mine  integrity 
Being  counted  falsehood,  shall,  as  I  express  it, 
Be  so  received.     But  thus :  if  powers  divine 
Behold  our  human  actions  (as  they  do), 
I  doubt  not  then  but  innocence  shall  make 
False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience. — You,  my  lord,  best  know 
(Who  least  will  seem  to  do  so)  my  past  life 
Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true, 
As  I  am  now  unhappy ;  which  is  more 
Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devised 
And  played  to  take  spectators.    For  behold  me, — 
A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe 
A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daughter, 
The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince, — ^here  standing. 
To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honour  'fore 
Who  please  to  come  and  hear.   For  life,  I  prize  it 
As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare :  for  honour, 
Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine. 
And  only  that  I  stand  for.     I  appeal 
To  your  own  conscience,  sir,  before  Polixenes 
Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace, 
How  merited  to  be  so ;  since  he  came, 
With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  I 
Have  strained,  to  appear  thus :  if  one  jot  beyond 
The  bound  of  honour,  or  in  act  or  will 
That  way  inclining,  hardened  be  the  hearts 
Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  near'st  of  kin 
Cry  "  Fie ! "  upon  my  grave. 

Leon,  I  ne'er  heard  yet 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 


Less  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did, 
Than  to  perform  it  first. 

Her.  That 's  true  enough ; 

Though  't  is  a  saying,  sir,  not  due  to  me. 

Leon.  You  will  not  own  it. 

Her,  More  than  mistress  of 

Which  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fault,  I  must  not 
At  all  acknowledge.     For  Polixenes 
(With  whom  I  am  accused),  I  do  confess 
I  loved  him,  as  in  honour  he  required, 
With  such  a  kind  of  love  as  might  become 
A  lady  like  me ;  with  a  love  even  such, 
So  and  no  other,  as  yourself  commanded : 
Which  not  to  have  done,  I  think,  had  been  in  me 
Both  disobedience  and  ingratitude, 
To  you,  and  toward  your  friend ;  whose  love  bad 

spoke. 
Even  since  it  could  speak,  from  an  infant,  freely, 
That  it  was  yours.     Now,  for  conspiracy, 
I  know  not  how  it  tastes;  though  it  be  dished 
For  me  to  try  how :  all  I  know  of  it 
Is,  that  Camillo  was  an  honest  man; 
And  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  themselres, 
Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant 

Leon.  You  knew  of  his  departure,  as  you  know 
What  you  have  underta'en  to  do  in 's  absence. 

Her.  Sir, 
You  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not: 
My  life  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams; 
Which  I  '11  lay  down. 

Leon.  Your  actions  are  my  dreams: 

You  had  a  bastard  by  Polixenes, 
And  I  but  dreamed  it. — As  you  were  past  sll 

shame 
(Those  of  your  fact  are  so),  so  past  all  truth: 
Which  to  deny,  concerns  more  than  avails: 
For  as 

Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  like  to  itself, 
No  father  owning  it  (which  is,  indeed, 
More  criminal  in  thee  than  it),  so  thou 
Shalt  feel  our  justice ;  in  whose  easiest  passage, 
Look  for  no  less  than  death. 

Her.  Sir,  spare  your  threats; 

The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I  seek. 
To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity : 
The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 
I  do  give  lost ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone. 
But  know  not  how  it  went:  my  second  joy, 
And  first-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  presence 
I  am  barred,  like  one  infectious :  my  third  comfort, 
Starred  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast, 
The  innocent  milk  in  its  most  innocent  month, 
Haled  out  to  murder :  myself  on  every  post 
Proclaimed  a  strumpet;  with  inunodest  hatred, 
The  child-bed  privilege  denied,  which  longs 
To  women  of  all  fashion:  lastly,  hurried 
Here  to  this  place,  i'  the  open  air,  before 
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I  have  got  strength  of  limit.     Now,  my  liege, 
Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive, 
That  I  should  fear  lo  die?  Therefore,  proceed. 
But  yet  hear  this;  mistake  me  not: — No!  life, 
I  prize  it  not  a  straw : — ^but  for  mine  honour 
(Which  I  would  free),  if  I  shall  be  condemned 
Upon  surmises ;  all  proofs  sleeping  else 
But  what  your  jealousies  awake;  I  tell  you 
'Tia  rigour,  and  not  law. — ^Your  honours  all, 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle ; 
Apollo  be  my  judge. 

Ut  Lord,  This  your  request 

Is  altogether  just :  therefore,  bring  forth. 
And  in  Apollo's  name,  his  oracle. 

\_Exetmt  certain  Officers. 

Her,  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  my  father: 
0,  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  trial !  that  he  did  but  see 
The  flatness  of  my  misery ;  yet,  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge ! 

Re-^nter  Officers,  with  Cleombnes  and  Dion. 
Offl,  You  here  shall  swear  upon  this  swoxd  of 
justice, 
That  you,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  have 
Been  both  at  Delphos;  and  from  thence  have 

brought 
This  sealed-up  oracle,  by  the  hand  delivered 
Of  great  Apollo's  priest;  and  that,  since  then, 
You  have  not  dared  to  break  the  holy  seal, 
Nor  read  the  secrets  in  't 

^.  '    >      All  this  we  swear. 

Leon.  Break  up  the  seals,  and  read. 

Officer  readi. 

"  Hermione  is  chaste,  Polixenes  blameless,  Ca- 
millo  a  true  subject,  Leontes  a  jealous  tyrant,  his 
innocent  babe  truly  begotten ;  and  the  king  shall  live 
without  an  heir,  if  that  which  is  lost  be  not  found." 

Lords,  Now  blessed  be  the  great  Apollo! 

Her.  Praised ! 

Leon,  Hast  thou  read  truth  ? 

Offi.  Ay,  my  lord ;  even  so 

As  it  is  here  set  down. 

Leon.  There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'  the  oracle : 
The  sessions  shall  proceed :  this  is  mere  falsehood. 

Enter  a  Servant,  hattUy. 

Serv,  My  lord  the  king,  the  king! 

Leon,  What  is  the  business? 

Serv.  O  sir,  I  shall  be  hated  to  report  it : 
The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed,  is  gone. 

Leon.  How!  gonef 

Serv.  Is  dead. 

Leon.  Apollo's  angry;  and  the  heavens  them- 
selves 


Do  strike  at  my  injustice.    [Hermione  faints. 
How  now,  there? 

Paul.  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen. — Look 
down. 
And  see  what  death  is  doing. 

Leon,  Take  her  hence ; 

Her  heart  is  but  o'ercharged ;  she  will  recover. — 
I  have  too  much  believed  mine  own  suspicion. — 
'Beseech  you,  tenderly  apply  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life. — Apollo,  pardon 

{^Exeunt  Paulina  and  Ladies,  tvith  Hermione. 
My  great  profaneness  'gainst  thine  oracle ! — 
I  '11  reconcile  me  to  Polixenes; 
New  woo  my  queen ;  recal  the  good  Camillo, 
Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  mercy : 
For,  being  transported  by  my  jealousies 
To  bloody  thoughts  and  to  revenge,  I  chose 
Camillo  for  the  minister,  to  poison 
My  friend  Polixenes :  which  had  been  done, 
But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  swift  command,  though  I  with  death,  and  with 
Reward,  did  threaten  and  encourage  him. 
Not  doing  it,  and  being  done :  he,  most  humane. 
And  filled  with  honour,  to  my  kingly  guest 
Unclasped  my  practice ;  quit  his  fortunes  here, 
Which  you  knew  great;  and  to  the  certain  hazard 
Of  all  incertainties  himself  commended. 
No  richer  than  his  honour. — How  he  glisters 
Thorough  my  rust!  and  how  his  piety 
Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker! 

Re-enter  Paulina. 

PauL  Woe  the  while ! 

O,  cut  my  lace;  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it. 
Break  too ! 

1st  Lord.  What  fit  is  this,  good  lady? 

PattZ.  What  studied  torments,  tyrant,  hast  for  me? 
What  wheels;  racks;  fires?  what  flaying;  boiling 
In  leads  or  oils?  what  old  or  newer  torture 
Must  I  receive,  whose  every  word  deserves 
To  taste  of  thy  most  worst?  Thy  tyranny 
Together  working  with  thy  jealousies, — 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine ! — O,  think  what  they  have  done, 
And  then  run  mad  indeed;  stark  mad!  for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it 
That  thou  betrayedst  Polixenes,  'twas  nothing; 
That  did  but  shew  thee  of  a  fool,  inconstant. 
And  damnable  ungrateful :  nor  was 't  much 
Thou  wouldst  have  poisoned  good  Camillo's  honour, 
To  have  him  kill  a  king :  poor  trespasses. 
More  monstrous  standing  by :  whereof  I  reckon 
The  casting  forth  to  crows  thy  baby  daughter. 
To  be  or  none  or  little ;  though  a  devil 
Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire  ere  done  't : 
Nor  is 't  directly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 
Of  the  young  prince ;  whose  honourable  thoughts 
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(Thoughts  high  for  one  so  tender)  cleft  the  heart 
That  could  conceive  a  gross  and  foolish  sire 
Blemished  his  gracious  dam :  this  is  not,  no, 
Laid  to  thy  answer:  hut  the  last, — O,  lords, 
When  I  have  said,  cry  "  Woe  I" — the  queen,  the 

queen, 
The  sweetest,^  dearest,  creature  *s  dead;  and  ven- 
geance for 't 
Not  dropped  down  yet. 

1st  Lord.  The  higher  powers  forhid ! 

Paid.  I  say  she 's  dead;  I  '11  swear 't :  if  word 
nor  oath 
Prevail  not,  go  and  see :  if  you  can  hring 
Tincture  or  lustre  in  her  lip,  her  eye. 
Heat  outwardly,  or  hreath  within,  I  '11  serve  you 
As  I  would  do  the  gods. — But,  O  thou  tyrant ! 
Do  not  repent  these  things;  for  they  are  heavier 
Than  all  thy  woes  can  stir:  therefore  hetake  thee 
To  nothing  hut  despair.     A  thousand  knees, 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fasting, 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert 

Leon.  Go  on,  go  on : 

Thou  canst  not  speak  too  much ;  I  have  deserved 
All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest. 

1st  Lord.  Say  no  more : 

Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault 
I'  the  boldness  of  your  speech. 

Paul.  1  am  sorry  for 't : 

AU  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  them, 
I  do  repent    Alas,  I  have  shewed  too  much 
The  rashness  of  a  woman :  he  is  touched 
To  the  noble  heart.  —  What 's  gone  and  what 's 

past  help. 
Should  be  past  grief.    Do  not  receive  affliction 
At  my  petition,  I  beseech  you ;  rather 
Let  me  be  punished,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  you  should  forget.  Now,  good  my  liege. 
Sir,  royal  sir,  forgive  a  foolish  woman : 
The  love  I  bore  your  queen, — ^lo,  fool  again ! — 
I  'II  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children : 
I  *11  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord, 
Who  b  lost  too.    Take  your  patience  to  you. 
And  I  '11  say  nothing. 

Leon.  Thou  didst  speak  but  well. 

When  most  the  truth ;  which  I  receive  much  better 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  thee.     Pr'y  thee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen  and  son : 
One  grave  shall  be  for  both :  upon  them  shall 
The  causes  of  their  death  appear,  unto 
Our  shame  perpetual.     Once  a-day  1 11  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie ;  and  tears,  shed  there. 
Shall  be  my  recreation :  so  long  as  nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  long 
I  daily  vow  to  use  it.     Come,  and  lead  me 
To  these  sorrows.  ^Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Bohemia.     A  desert  ComUry  near 

the  Sea. 

Enter  Amtigonus,  with  the  Child ;  and  a  Mariner. 

Ant.  Thou  art  perfect,  then,  our  ship  hath 
touched  upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia? 

Mar.  Ay,  my  lord ;  and  fear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time :  the  skies  look  grimlyf 
And  threaten  present  blusters.  In  my  conscience, 
The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  angry, 
And  frown  upon  us. 

Ant.  Their  sacred  wills  be  done! — Go,  get 
abroad ; 
Look  to  thy  bark ;  I  'U  not  be  long  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mar.  Make  your  best  haste,  and  go  not 
Too  far  i'  the  land ;  'tis  like  to  be  loud  weather; 
Besides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey  that  keep  upon 't 

Ant.  Go  thou  away : 

I  'U  follow  instantly. 

Mar.  I  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  so  rid  o'  the  business.  [Edt. 

Ant.  Come,  poor  babe. 

I  have  heard  (but  notbelieved)  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
May  walk  again :  if  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appeared  to  me  last  night;  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking.    To  me  comes  a  creature, 
Sometimes  her  head  on  one  side,  some  another; 
I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow, 
So  filled,  and  so  becoming:  in  pure  white  robes, 
Like  very  sanctity,  she  did  approach 
My  cabin,  where  I  lay:  thrice  bowed  before  me; 
And,  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts:  the  fury  spent,  anon 
Did  this  break  from  her :  *'  Good  Antigonus, 
Since  fate,  against  thy  better  disposition. 
Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  thrower-out 
Of  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  oath,— 
Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia, 
There  weep,  and  leave  it  crying ;  and,  for  the  babe 
Is  counted  lost  for  ever,  Perdita 
I  pr'y  thee  call't:  for  this  ungentle  business, 
Put  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  ne'er  shalt  sec 
Thy  wife  Paulina  more :" — and  so,  with  shrieks, 
She  melted  into  air.     Affirighted  much, 
I  did  in  time  collect  myself;  and  thought 
This  was  so,  and  no  slumber.   Dreams  are  toys: 
Yet  for  this  once,  yea  superstitiously, 
I  will  be  squared  by  this.     I  do  believe 
Hermione  hath  suiTered  death;  and  that 
Apollo  would,  this  being  indeed  the  issue 
Of  King  Polizenes,  it  should  here  be  kid. 
Either  for  life  or  death,  upon  the  earth 
Of  ito  right  father.^Blossom,  speed  thee  well! 

ILatfing  doum  the  Child. 
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There  lie;  and  diere  thy  character:  there  theie; 

Which  majr,  if  fortime  pleaic,  both  breed  thee, 

And  (till  rest  thine. — The  •lorm  begini : — poor 

That,  for  thjr  mother's  fault,  art  thui  espoaed 
To  Ion,  and  what  may  follow : — weep  I  cannot. 
But  my  heart  blecdi ;  and  moit  accuned  em  I, 
To  b«  by  oath  enjointd  to  thii. — Farewell  1 
The  day&owna  more  and  more;  thou  art  like  to 

A  lullaby  too  rough :  I  never  taw 
The  heavena  so  dim  by  day.    A  utage  claraourl 
Well  may  I  get  aboard ! — This  is  the  chace: 
I  am  gone  for  ever.     lExU,  pitrnttd  by  a  Btor. 

Enter  an  Old  Shepherd.  I 

Shtp.  I  would  there  waa  no  age  between  ten  i 
ind  three-tnd-twenty,  or  that  youth  would  sleep 

Mt  the  reit;  for  there  ia  nothing  in  thebetween  -, 


but  getting  wenches  with  child,  wronging  the 
ancientry,  stealing,  fighting. —  Hark  you  now! 
— Would  any  but  these  boiled  brains  of  nineteen 
and  two-and-twenty  hunt  this  weather?  They 
have  scared  away  two  of  my  beat  sheep,  which 
1  fear  the  wolf  will  sooner  Snd  than  the  master: 
if  anywhere  I  have  them,  'tis  by  the  sea-side, 
browsing  of  ivy.  Good  luck,  an't  be  thy  will! 
what  have  we  here  I  ITakmg  up  tht  Child.] 
Mercy  on's,  a  bamei  a  very  pretty  bamel  A 
boy  or  a  child,  I  wonder?  A  pretty  one;  a  very 
pretty  one.  Sure,  some  scape :  though  I  am  not 
bookish,  yet  I  can  read  waiting-gentlewoman  in 
the  scape.  This  has  been  some  ataii^work,  some 
trunk-work,  some  bebind-door-work;  they  were 
wanner  that  got  this,  than  the  poor  thing  is  here. 
Ill  take  it  up  for  pity:  yet  I '11  tarry  till  my  son 
come;  he  hoUaed  but  even  now.  Whoa,  hohoa! 

£ii(«r  Clown, 
do.  HiUoft,la«t 
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Shep,  What,  art  so  near?  If  thou  'It  gee  a  thing 
to  talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten,  come 
hither.     What  ailest  thou,  man  ? 

Clo.  I  have  seen  two  such  sights,  hy  sea  and 
by  land ; — but  I  am  not  to  say  it  is  a  sea,  for  it 
is  now  the  sky ;  betwixt  the  firmament  and  it 
you  cannot  thrust  a  bodkin's  point 

Shep,  Why,  boy,  how  is  it? 

Clo,  I  would  you  did  but  see  how  it  chafes, 
how  it  rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  shore!  but 
that 's  not  to  the  point :  O,  the  most  piteous  cry 
of  the  poor  souls !  sometimes  to  see  'em,  and  not 
to  see  'em  :  now  the  ship  boring  the  moon  with 
her  mainmast;  and  anon  swallowed  with  yest 
and  froth,  as  you  'd  thrust  a  cork  into  a  hogshead. 
And  then  for  the  land-service :  to  see  how  the 
bear  tore  out  his  shoulder-bone;  how  he  cried 
to  me  for  help,  and  said  his  name  was  Antigonus, 
a  nobleman. — But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship : 
to  see  how  the  sea  flap-dragoned  it : — ^but  first, 
how  the  poor  souls  roared,  and  the  sea  mocked 
them ; — ^and  how  the  poor  gentleman  roared,  and 
the  bear  mocked  him,  both  roaring  louder  than 
the  sea  or  weather. 

Shep,  Name  of  mercy,  when  was  this,  boy? 

Clo,  Now,  now;  I  have  not  winked  since  I 
saw  these  sights :  the  men  are  not  yet  cold  under 
water,  nor  the  bear  half-dined  on  the  gentleman ; 
be 's  at  it  now. 

Shep,  Would  I  had  been  by,  to  have  helped 
the  old  man ! 


Clo,  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship  side, 
to  have  helped  her;  there  your  charity  would 
have  lacked  footing. 

Shep,  Heavy  matters !  heavy  matters !  But 
look  thee  here,  boy.  Now  bless  thyself;  thoa 
mett'st  with  things  dying,  I  with  things  new  bom. 
Here  's  a  sight  for  thee ;  look  thee,  a  bearing- 
cloth  for  a  squire's  child !  Look  thee  here ;  take 
up,  take  up,  boy ;  open 't.  So,  let 's  see.  It  was 
told  me  I  should  be  rich  by  the  fairies :  this  b 
some  changeling :— open 't :  what 's  within,  boy  ? 

Clo.  You  're  a  made  old  man ;  if  the  sins  of 
your  youth  are  forgiven  you,  you  're  well  to  live. 
Gold !  all  gold ! 

Shep,  This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and  'twill  prove 
so :  up  with  it,  keep  it  close ;  borne,  home,  the 
next  way.  We  are  lucky,  boy,  and  to  be  so  stiil 
requires  nothing  but  secrecy. — Let  my  sheep  go. 
— Come,  good  boy,  the  next  way  home. 

Clo,  Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  findings; 
I  '11  go  see  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentle- 
man, and  how  much  he  hath  eaten :  they  are 
never  curst  but  when  they  are  hungry :  if  there 
be  any  of  him  left,  I  '11  bury  it 

Shep,  That 's  a  good  deed.  If  than  mayst 
discern  by  that  which  is  left  of  him,  what  he  is, 
fetch  me  to  the  sight  of  him. 

Clo.  Marry,  will  I ;  and  you  shall  help  to  put 
him  i'  the  ground. 

Shep,  'Tis  a  lucky  day,  boy;  and  weH  do 
good  deeds  on 't  [Exemt, 
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Enter  Time,  at  Chorui. 
Tme.  I,  that  pleue  lome,  tr;  all,— both  joy 
and  terror 
or  good  and  bad ;  that  make  and  unfold  error, — 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 
To  me  mjr  wingt.     Impute  it  not  a  crime 
To  me,  or  my  i«i(t  paiaage,  that  I  glide 
O'er  uxteen  years,  and  leave  the  growth  un- 
tried 
Of  that  wide  gap ;  oince  it  ii  in  my  power 
To  o'ertbrow  law,  and  in  one  telf-boni  hour 
To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom.     Let  me  pais 
The  »ame  I  am,  ere  ancient'Bt  order  wa>. 
Or  what  ii  now  received :  I  witneu  to 
The  times  that  brought  them  in;  lo  shall  I  do 
To  the  freshest  things  now  reigning;  and  make 

The  glistering  of  thi«  present,  as  my  tale 
Now  seems  to  iu     Your  patience  this  allowing, 
I  tummy  glasc;  and  give  my  scene  such  grow- 

ing 
As  yon  had  slept  between.    Leontes  leaving 
The  effects  of  his  fond  jealousies ;  »o  grieving, 
That  be  shuts  up  himself;  imsgine  me, 
Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 
In  fair  Bohemia;  and  remember  well 
I  mentioned  a  son  o'  the  king's,  which  Florizel 
I  now  name  to  you ;  and  with  speed  so  pace 
To  speak  of  Perdita,  now  grown  in  grace 
Equal  with  wondering.     What  of  her  ensues, 
I  list  not  prophecy ;  but  let  Time's  news 
Be  known  when  'tis  brought  forth; — a  shep- 
herd's daughter, 
And  what  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  after, 
Is  the  argument  of  time.     Of  this  allow, 
If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now : 
If  never  yet,  that  Time  himself  doth  lay, 
He  wiihei  earnestly  you  never  may.  lExU. 


Scene  I. — Bohemia.    A  Room  in  iMe  Palate  of 

POIIIBNES. 

Enter  Pol:ibkes  and  Cjiuillo. 

Pol.  I  pray  thee,  good  Camillo,  be  no  more 
importunate :  't  is  a  sickness  denying  thee  any- 
thing ;  a  death  to  grant  this. 

Caa.  It  is  fifteen  years  since  I  saw  my  coun* 
try :  though  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  aired 
abroad,  I  desire  to  lay  my  bones  there.  Besides, 
the  penitent  king,  my  master,  hath  sent  for  me : 
to  whose  feeling  sorrows  I  might  be  some  allay, 
or  I  o'erween  to  think  so ;  which  is  another  «pur 
to  my  departure. 

Pal.  As  thou  lovest  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not  out 
the  rest  of  thy  services,  by  leaving  me  now ;  the 
need  I  have  of  thee,  thine  own  goodness  hath 
made ;  better  not  to  have  had  thee,  than  thus  to 
want  thee:  thou,  having  made  me  bunnesses 
which  none  without  thee  can  sufficiently  manage, 
must  either  stay  to  execute  them  thyself,  or  take 
away  with  thee  the  very  services  thou  hast  done : 
which  if  I  have  not  enough  considered  (as  too 
much  1  cannot),  to  be  more  tbankfiil  to  thee 
shall  be  my  study;  and  my  profit  therein,  the 
heaping  friendships.  Of  that  fatal  country,  Si- 
cilia,  pr'y  thee  speak  no  more:  whose  very  naming 
pimishes  me  with  the  remembrance  of  that  pe- 
nitent, as  thou  call'st  him,  and  reconciled  king, 
my  brother;  whose  loss  ofhis  moat  precious  queen 
and  children  are  even  now  to  be  airesh  lamented. 
Say  to  me,  when  sawest  thou  the  Prince  Florizel, 
my  son  T  Kings  are  no  less  unhappy,  their  iasue 
not  being  gracious,  than  they  are  in  losing  them 
when  they  have  approved  their  virtues. 

Cam.  Sir,  it  is  three  days  since  I  saw  the 
prince.  What  his  happier  affairs  may  be,  are  to 
me  imknown :  but  I  have  misaingly  noted  he  is 
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of  late  much  retired  from  court,  and  is  less  fre- 
quent to  his  princely  exercises  than  formerly  he 
hath  appeared. 

PoL  I  have  considered  so  much,  Camillo,  and 
with  some  care ;  so  far,  that  I  have  eyes  under 
my  service  which  look  upon  his  removedness; 
from  whom  I  have  this  intelligence :  that  he  is 
seldom  from  the  house  of  a  most  homely  shep- 
herd ;  a  man,  they  say,  that  from  very  nothing, 
and  beyond  the  imagination  of  his  neighbours, 
is  grown  into  an  unspeakable  estate. 

Cam,  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  who 
hath  a  daughter  of  most  rare  note :  the  report  of 
her  is  extended  more  than  can  be  thought  to 
begin  from  such  a  cottage. 

PoL  That 's  likewise  part  of  my  intelligence. 
But  I  fear  the  angle  that  plucks  our  son  thither. 
Thou  shalt  accompany  us  to  the  place:  where 
we  will,  not  appearing  what  we  are,  have  some 
question  with  the  shepherd;  from  whose  sim- 
plicity I  think  it  not  uneasy  to  get  the  cause  of 
my  son's  resort  thither.  Pr'y  thee,  be  my  present 
partner  in  this  business,  and  lay  aside  the  thoughts 
of  Sicilia. 

Cam,  I  willingly  obey  your  command. 

Pol.  My  best  Camillo ! — We  must  disguise 
ourselves.  [^Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — The  tame.    A  Road  near  the  Shep- 
herd's Cottage, 

Enter  Autoltcus,  tinging. 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer, 

With  heigh !  the  doxy  over  the  dale, 

Why,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year ; 

For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale. 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge, 

With  hey !  the  sweet  birds,  O  how  they  sing ! 

Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge ; 
For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 

The  lark,  that  tirra-lirra  chants. 

With  hey!  with  hey!  the  thrush  and  the  jay: 
Are  sununer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts. 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 

I  have  served  Prince  Florizel,  and  in  my  time 
wore  three-pile ;  but  now  I  am  out  of  service : 

But  shall  I  go  momm  for  that,  my  dear  ? 

The  pale  moon  shines  by  night : 
And  when  I  wander  here  and  there, 

I  then  do  most  go  right 

If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  lire, 

And  bear  the  sow-skin  budget ; 
Then  my  account  I  well  may  give, 

And  in  the  stocks  avouch  it. 

My  traffic  is  sheets ;  when  the  kite  builds,  look 
to  lesser  linen.   My  father  named  me  Autolycus ; 


who  being,  as  I  am,  littered  under  Mercnryjwu 
likewise  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  triflei 
With  die  and  drab  I  purchased  this  caparison; 
and  my  revenue  is  the  silly  cheat.  GaUowi  and 
knock  are  too  powerful  on  the  highway :  beating 
and  hanging  are  terrors  to  me ;  for  the  life  to 
come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it. — A  prize! 
a  prize  I 

Enter  Clown. 

>  Clo,  Let  me  see :  every  'leven  wether^tods; 
every  tod  yields — ^poimd  and  odd  shilling:  fifteen 
hundred  shorn, — what  comes  the  wool  to? 

Aut,  If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock  'a  mine. 

[Anii, 

Clo.  I  cannot  do 't  without  counters. — Let  me 
see ;  what  am  I  to  buy  for  our  aheep-shearing 
feast  ?-«*'  Three  pound  of  sugar;  five  pound  of 
currants ;  rice," — what  will  this  sister  of  mine  do 
with  rice  ?  But  my  father  hath  made  her  mistres 
of  the  feast,  and  she  lays  it  on.  She  hath  made 
me  four-and-twenty  nosegays  for  the  shearers : 
three-man  song-men  all,  and  very  good  ones; 
but  they  are  most  of  them  means  and  bases: 
but  one  Puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings 
psalms  to  hornpipes.  I  must  have  "  saffion,"  to 
colour  the  warden  pies;  mace,  dates,  none; 
that's  out  of  my  note:  "nutmegs,  seven;  a 
race  or  two  of  ginger," — ^but  that  I  may  beg; 
''  four  pound  of  prunes,  and  aa  many  of  raisini 
o'  the  sun." 

Aut,  O,  that  ever  I  was  bom ! 

[^GroveWng  on  ike  grwai. 

Clo,  V  the  name  of  me, — 

Aut,  O,  help  me,  help  me !  pluck  but  d 
these  rags ;  and  then,  death,  death ! 

Clo,  Alack,  poor  soul  I  thou  hast  need  of  more 
rags  to  lay  on  thee,  rather  than  have  these  oC 

Aut,  O,  sir,  the  loathsomeness  of  them  oiTends 
me  more  than  the  stripes  I  have  received,  which 
are  mighty  ones,  and  millions. 

Clo,  Alas,  poor  man !  a  million  of  beating 
may  come  to  a  great  matter. 

Aut,  I  am  robbed,  sir,  and  beaten ;  my  money 
and  apparel  ta'en  from  me,  and  these  detestable 
things  put  upon  me. 

Clo,  What,  by  a  horse-man,  or  a  foot-man? 

Aut.  A  foot-man,  sweet  sir,  a  foot-man. 

Clo,  Indeed,  he  should  be  a  foot-man,  by  the 
garments  he  hath  left  with  thee;  if  this  be  a 
horse-man's  coat,  it  hath  seen  very  hot  senricc. 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  I  '11  help  thee :  come,  lend 
me  thy  hand.  [Helping  kirn  up* 

Aut,  O,  good  sir,  tenderly ; — oh ! 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  soul. 

Aut,  O,  good  sir,  sofUy,  good  air.  I  f<^> 
sir,  my  shoulder-blade  is  out 
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do.  How  now  ?  cuut  (tkod  1 

Ant.  Softly,  dear  air  jjtieib  kit  poeitt'] ;  good 
■ir,  softly;  you  ha'  done  me  a  charitable  office. 

Ch.  Doit  lack  any  money?  1  have  a  little 
money  for  thee. 

Jul.  No,  good  aireet  air;  no,  I  beiMch  you, 


ir :  I  have  a  kinunon  not  pait  three  quarter 


a  mile  hence,  unto  whom  I  waa  going ;  I  iliall 
there  have  money,  or  anything  I  want.  Offer  me 
DO  money,  I  pray  you;  that  kill*  my  heart. 

Clo.  What  manner  of  fellow  wa»  he  that 
robbed  you  ? 

jfal.  A  fellow,  lir,  that  I  have  known  to  go 
about  with  trol-my-dames.     I  knew  bira  once  a 


■errant  of  the  prince  i  1  cannot  tell,  good  sir,  for 
which  of  his  virtues  it  was,  but  he  was  certainly 
whipped  out  of  (be  court. 

Clo.  Hit  vices,  you  would  say :  there 's  no 
virtue  whipped  out  of  court:  they  cherisb  it,  to 
make  it  stay  there;  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but 

Ant.  Vices  I  would  aay,  sir.  I  know  this  man 
well;  he  bath  been  since  an  ape-bearer;  then  a 
process-server, — a  bailiff;  then  he  compassed  a 
motion  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  married  a  tinker's 


wife  within  a  mile  where  my  land  and  living  lies ; 
and,  having  flown  over  many  knavish  profes- 
sionl,  he  settled  only  in  rogue ;  some  call  him 

Clo.  Out  upon  him !  Prig,  for  my  life,  prig : 

he  haunts  wakes,  fnirs,  and  bear-baitings. 

Jul.  Very  true,  sir:  he,  air,  he;  that's  the 
rogue  that  put  me  into  this  apparel. 

Ch.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Bohe- 
mia ;  if  you  had  but  looked  big  and  spit  at  bira, 
he  'd  have  run. 
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Aut.  I  must  confeas  to  you,  sir,  I  am  no 
fighter :  I  am  false  of  heart  that  way ;  and  that 
he  knew,  I  warrant  him. 

Clo.  How  do  you  now  ? 

Ant.  Sweet  sir,  much  hetter  than  I  was;  I 
can  stand  and  walk.  I  will  even  take  my  leave 
of  you,  and  pace  softly  towards  my  kinsman's. 

Clo.  Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way  ? 

Aut.  No,  good-faced  sir ;  no,  sweet  sir. 

Clo.  Then  fare  thee  well;  I  must  go  buy 
spices  for  our  sheep-shearing. 

Aut.  Prosper  you,  sweet  sir!  [^Exit  Clown. 
Your  purse  is  not  hot  enough  to  purchase  your 
spice.  I  *ll  be  with  you  at  your  sheep-shearing 
too.  If  I  make  not  this  cheat  bring  out  another, 
and  the  shearers  prove  sheep,  let  me  be  unrolled, 
and  my  name  put  in  the  book  of  virtue ! 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way, 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a : 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a.  [^ExU. 


Scene  III. — The  tame.     A  Shepherd's  Cottage. 

Enter  Florizel  and  Perdita. 

Flo.  These  your  unusual  weeds  to  each  part  of 

you 
Do  give  a  life :  no  shepherdess ;  but  Flora 
Peering  in  April's  front.  This  your  sheep-shearing 
Is  as  a  meeting  of  the  petty  gods, 
And  you  the  queen  on't. 

Per.  Sir,  my  gracious  lord. 

To  chide  at  your  extremes  it  not  becomes  me ; 
O,  pardon  that  I  name  them :  your  high  self, 
The  gracious  mark  o'  the  land,  you  have  obscured 
With  a  swain's  wearing;    and  me,  poor  lowly 

maid. 
Most  goddess-like  pranked  up.      But  that  our 

feasts 
In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digest  it  with  a  custom,  I  should  blush 
To  see  you  so  attired :  sworn,  I  think. 
To  shew  myself  a  glass. 

Flo.  I  bless  the  time 

When  my  good  falcon  made  her  flight  across 
Thy  father's  ground. 

Per.  Now  Jove  afford  you  cause ! 

To  me  the  difference  forges  dread ;  your  greatness 
Hath  not  been  used  to  fear.   Even  now  I  tremble 
To  think  your  father,  by  some  accident, 
Should  pass  this  way,  as  you  did :  O,  the  fates ! 
How  would  he  look  to  see  his  work,  so  noble. 
Vilely  bound  up  ?    What  would  he  say  ?  or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrowed  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ? 


Flo.  Apprehend 

Nothing  but  jollity.     The  gods  themselves, 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them :  Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellowed ;  the  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bleated  ;  and  the  fire-robed  god. 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain, 
As  I  seem  now.     Their  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer ; 
Nor  in  a  way  so  chaste :  since  my  desires 
Run  not  before  mine  honour ;  nor  my  Justs 
Burn  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Per.  O  but,  sir. 

Your  resolution  cannot  hold  when  't  is 
Opposed,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  power  o*  the  king : 
One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities, 
Which  then  will  speak ;  that  you  must  change 

this  purpose, 
Or  I  my  life. 

Flo.  Thou  dearest  Perdita, 

With  these  forced  thoughts  I  pr'ythee  darken 

not 
The  mirth  o'  the  feast.   Or  I  '11  be  thine,  my  fair, 
Or  not  my  father's ;  for  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nor  anything  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine  :  to  this  I  am  most  constant, 
Though  destiny  say,  no.     Be  merry,  gentle ; 
Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these  with  anything 
That  you  behold  the  while.     Your  guests  are 

coming : 
Lifl  up  your  countenance ;  as  it  were  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial  which 
We  two  liave  sworn  shall  come. 

Per.  O  lady  fortune, 

Stand  you  auspicious ! 

Enter  Shepherd,  with  Polixenes  and  Camillo, 
disguised;  Clown,  Mops  a,  Dorcas,  a$id  others. 

Flo.  See,  your  guests  approach : 

Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly, 
And  let 's  be  red  with  mirth. 

Shep.  Fie,  daughter !  when  my  old  wife  lived, 
upon 
This  day  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  servant :  welcomed  all ;  served  all : 
Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn :  now 

here. 
At  upper  end  o'  the  table,  now  i'  the  middle ; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his ;  her  face  o*  fire 
With  labour ;  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it, 
She  would  to  each  one  sip.     You  are  retired 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting :  pray  you,  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  us  welcome :  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come,  quench  your  blushes ;  and  present  your- 
self 
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ThatwhichyouaTe,  miitreMo'thefeut  Come  on, 
And  bid  ui  welcome  to  your  iheep-ahsariDg, 
Ab  your  good  flock  iball  prosper. 

Per.  Sir,  welcome.         [To  Polixbheb. 

It  is  my  father's  will  I  should  take  on  me 

The  hostess-ship  o'  the  day : — You  're  welcome, 

sir.  [7V>C*mLLo. 

Give  me  those  flowen  there,  Dorcas. — Reverend 

For  you  there 's  rosemary  and  rue ;  theie  keep 


Seeming  and  savour  all  the  wiater  long : 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both. 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing  I 

Pof.  Shepherdess 

(A  fair  one  are  you),  well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  winter. 

Per.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient, — 

Nor  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter, — the  fairest  flowers  o'  the 


Are  our  carnations,  and  streaked  gillyflowers. 
Which  some  call  nature's  baslards ;  of  that  kind 
Our  rustic  garden 's  barren ;  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

Pol.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 

Do  you  neglect  themf 

Per.  For  I  have  heard  it  said, 

There  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Pol.  Say,  there  be ; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 


But  nature  makes  that  mean  :  so,  o'er  that  art 

Which  you  suy  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 

That  nature  makes.  You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 

A  gentler  aciun  to  the  wildest  stock ; 

And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  bluer  kind 

By  bud  of  nobler  race.     This  Is  an  art 

Which  does  mend  nature, — change  it  rather:  but 

The  art  itself  is  nature. 

Ptr.  So  it  is. 

i'o/.  Then  makeyour  garden  richingiliyflowers, 
And  do  not  call  ihem  bastards. 
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Per,  I  'll  not  put 

The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them : 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  would  wish 
This  youth  should  say,  'twere  well;  and  only 

therefore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me. — Here  's  flowers  for  you : 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun. 
And  with  him  rises  weeping :  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and  I  think  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age.     You  are  very  welcome. 
Cam.  I  should  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  your 

flock, 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

Per,  Out  alas ! 

You'd  be  so  lean  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through. — Now, 

my  fairest  friend, 
I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o'  the  spring,  that 

might 
Become  your  time  of  day ;  and  yours,  and  yours ; 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing. — O  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now  that,  frighted,  thou  lett'st  fall 
From  Dis's  wagon  ! — dafibdils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets,  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength, — a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one  ! — O,  these  I  lack, 
To  make  you  garlands  of;  and  my  sweet  friend, 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er. 
Flo.  What !  like  a  corse  ? 

Per.  No,  like  a  bank,  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on ; 
Not  like  a  corse :  or  if, — not  to  be  buried, 
But  quick,  and  in  mine  arms. — Come,  take  your 

flowers : 
Methinks  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitsun  pastorals :  sure  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  disposition. 

Flo,  What  you  do 

Still  betters  what  is  done.  W^hen  you  speak,  sweet, 
I  'd  have  you  do  it  ever :  when  you  sing, 
I  'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so ;  so  give  alms ; 
Pray  bo  ;  and  for  the  ordering  your  affairs, 
To  sing  them  too:  when  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so,  and  own 
No  other  function.     Each  your  doing, 
So  singular  in  each  particular, 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds, 
That  all  your  acta  are  queens. 
Per.  O  Doricles, 


Your  praises  are  too  large  :  but  that  your  youth, 
And  the  true  blood  which  peeps  fairly  throngh  it, 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstained  shepherd, 
With  wisdom  I  might  fear,  my  Doricled, 
You  wooed  me  the  false  way. 

Flo.  I  think  you  have 

As  little  skill  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to 't. — But  come ;  our  dance,  I  pray: 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita :  so  turtles  pair, 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Per.  I  '11  swear  for  *em. 

Pol.  This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green-sward:  nothing  she  does,  or 

seems. 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Cam.  He  tells  her  something 
That  makes  her  blood  look  out.     Good  sootb, 

she  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream ! 

Clo.  Come  on,  strike  up. 

Dor.  Mopsa  must  be  your  mistress :  marr)*-, 
garlic, 
To  mend  her  kissing  with, — 

Mop.  Now,  in  good  time ! 

Clo.  Not  a  word,  a  word ;  we  stand  upon  our 
manners.— 
Come,  strike  up.  [^Muac. 

Here  a  dance  of  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses. 

Pol.  Pray,  good  shepherd,  what  fair  swain  is 
this, 
Which  dances  with  your  daughter  ? 

Shep.  They  call  him  Doricles ;  and  be  boasts 
himself 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding :  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it ; 
He  looks  like  sooth.      He  says  he  loves  my 

daughter ; 
I  think  so  too ;  for  never  gazed  th^  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he  '11  stand  and  read, 
As  't  were,  my  daughter's  eyes :  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose 
Who  loves  another  best 

Pol.  She  dances  featly. 

Shep.  So  she  does  anything;  though  I  report  it 
That  should  be  silent.     If  young  Doricles 
Do  light  upon  her,  she  shall  bring  him  that 
Which  he  not  dreams  of. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv.  O  master,  if  you  did  but  hear  the  pedlar 
at  the  door,  you  would  never  dance  again  afUr 
a  tabor  and  pipe ;  no,  the  bagpipe  conld  not  more 
you.  He  sings  several  times  faster  than  you  'U 
tell  money ;  he  utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  bal- 
lads, and  all  men's  ears  grew  to  his  tunes. 
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Clo,  He  could  never  come  better;  lie  shall 
come  in.  I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well ;  if 
it  be  doleful  matter  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very 
pleasant  thing  indeed,  and  sung  lamentably. 

Serv.  He  hath  songs  for  man  or  woman,  of  all 
sizes ;  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with 
gloves.  He  has  the  prettiest  love-songs  for 
maids;  so  without  bawdry,  which  is  strange; 
with  such  delicate  burdens  of  "dildos"  and 
**  fadings ;"  "jump  her"  and  "  thump  her :"  and 
where  some  stretch-mouthed  rascal  would,  as  it 
were,  mean  mischief,  and  break  a  foul  gap  into 
the  matter,  he  makes  the  maid  to  answer  "Whoop, 
do  me  no  harm,  good  man  ;"  puts  him  ofi',  slights 
him,  with  "  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man." 

Pol.  This  is  a  brave  fellow. 

Clo.  Believe  me,  thou  talkest  of  an  admirable- 
conceited  fellow.    Has  he  any  unbraided  wares  ? 

Serv,  He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i'  the 
rainbow ;  points  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bo- 
hemia can  learnedly  handle,  though  they  come 
to  him  by  the  gross ;  inkles,  caddisses,  cambrics, 
lawns.  Why,  he  sings  them  over  as  they  were 
gods  or  goddesses :  you  would  think  a  smock 
were  a  she-angel;  he  so  chants  to  the  sleeve- 
hand,  and  the  work  about  the  square  on 't. 

Clo.  Pr'y  thee,  bring  him  in ;  and  let  him  ap- 
proach singing. 

Per.  Forewarn  him  that  he  use  no  scurrilous 
words  in  his  tunes. 

Clo.  You  have  of  these  pedlars  that  have  more 
in  *em  than  you  'd  think,  sister. 

Per.  Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 

Enter  Autolycus,  tinging. 

Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow ; 

Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow ; 

Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses ; 

Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses  ; 

Bugle  bracelet,  necklace-amber, 

Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber : 

Golden  quoifs,  and  stomachers, 

For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears ; 

Pins,  and  poking-sticks  of  steel ; 

What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel. 

Come,  buy  of  me,  come  :  come  buy,  come  buy ; 

Buy  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry. 

Come,  buy,  &c, 

Clo.  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  Mopsa,  thou 
shouldst  take  no  money  of  me ;  but  being  en- 
thralled as  I  am,  it  will  also  be  the  bondage  of 
certain  ribands  and  gloves. 

Mop,  I  was  promised  them  against  the  feast; 
but  they  come  not  too  late  now. 

Dor.  He  hath  promised  you  more  than  that, 
or  there  be  liars. 

Mop.  He  hath  paid  you  all  he  promised  you ; 


may  be  he  has  paid  you  more ;  which  will  shame 
you  to  give  him  again. 

Clo.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids? 
will  they  wear  their  plackets  where  they  should 
bear  their  faces  ?  Is  there  not  milking-time,  when 
you  are  going  to  bed,  or  kiln-hole,  to  whistle  ofi* 
these  secrets ;  but  you  must  be  tittle-tattling  be- 
fore all  our  guests  ?  'Tis  well  they  are  whispering. 
Clamour  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more. 

AIop.  I  have  done.  Come,  you  prombed  me 
a  tawdry  lace  and  a  pair  of  sweet  gloves. 

Clo.  Have  I  not  told  thee  how  I  was  cozened 
by  the  way,  and  lost  all  my  money  ? 

Aut.  And,  indeed,  sir,  there  are  cozeners 
abroad ;  therefore  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary. 

Clo.  Fear  not  thou,  man,  thou  shalt  lose  no- 
thing here. 

Aut.  I  hope  so,  sir ;  for  I  have  about  me  many 
parcels  of  charge. 

Clo.  What  hast  here?  ballads? 

Mop.  Pray  now,  buy  some :  I  love  a  ballad  in 
print,  a'-life ;  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true. 

Aut.  Here's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune, — How 
a  usurer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty 
money-bags  at  a  burden ;  and  how  she  longed 
to  eat  adders'  heads  and  toads  carbonadoed. 

Mop.  Is  it  true,  think  you? 

Aut.  VeYy  true ;  and  but  a  month  old. 

Dor.  Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer ! 

Aut.  Here's  the  midwife's  name  to 't,  one  Mis- 
tress Taleporter ;  and  five  or  six  honest  wives  that 
were  present.  Why  should  I  carry  lies  abroad  ? 

Mop.  'Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clo.  Come  on,  lay  it  by.  And  let's  first  see 
more  ballads;  we  '11  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

Aut.  Here's  another  ballad, — Of  a  fish  that 
appeared  upon  the  coast,  on  Wednesday,  the 
fourscore  of  April,  forty  thousand  fathom  above 
water,  and  sung  this  ballad  against  the  hard 
hearts  of  maids :  it  was  thought  she  was  a  wo- 
man, and  was  turned  into  a  cold  fish  for  she 
would  not  exchange  flesh  with  one  that  loved 
her.     The  ballad  is  very  pitiful,  and  as  true. 

Dor.  Is  it  true  too,  think  you  ? 

Aut.  Five  justices'  hands  at  it ;  and  witnesses 
more  than  my  pack  will  hold. 

Clo.  Lay  it  by  too.     Another. 

Aut.  This  is  a  merry  ballad,  but  a  very  pretty 
one. 

Mop,  Let 's  have  some  merry  ones. 

Aut.  Why,  this  is  a  passing  merry  one,  and 
goes  to  the  tune  of  "  Two  maids  wooing  a  man :" 
there  's  scarce  a  maid  westward  but  she  sings  it ; 
't  is  in  request,  I  can  tell  you. 

Mop.  We  can  both  sing  it ;  if  thou  'It  bear  a 
part,  thou  shalt  hear ;  't  is  in  three  parts. 

Dor.  We  had  the  tune  on 't  a  month  ago. 
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/IkI.  I  cnti  bear  my  jmrt;   j-im  must  know   ■  Autolycui. 

t  is  my  occupation  :  liave  at  it  willi  you.  Neither. 

Sh.ijt.  Dorcas. 

Get  you  henre,  for  I  musl  go  -.  yiiou  hasl  sworn  my  love  t. 

Wlicie  it  fila  not  jou  to  know. 


Mor 


Wlii 


Or  thou  go'st  10  the  graiig 

DOHCAS.     _ 

If  to  either,  thou  dost  ill. 


Then  nhithei  goeit  I  isy  Khilher! 

Clo.  V!f  11  have  this  eoiig  out  anon  by  our- 

sflvea  :  niy  father  and  ihe  gentlemen  are  in  lad 

I   talk,  and  we  'II  not  trouble  ihem.     Come,  bring 

'   awny  tliy  pack  after  me.    Wenches,  I  '11  buy  for 

you  both:   pedlar,  let's  have  the  first  choice. 

Follow  me,  girls. 

Jul.  And  you  sball  pay  well  for 'em.   \_Aiide. 

Will  you  buy  any  tape. 


Or  Uce  for  >our 

My  dainty  d 

ck,  my 

dear-s ; 

Any  silk 

.ny  th 

e.d, 

Any  (0J8 

for  you 

head. 

Of.henew's 

ludfin 

Come  (0 

the  ped 

»r: 

Money's 

amcdd 

tt 

That  doih  ut 

er  all  n- 

en's  ware-a. 

/  Clown,  An 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three 
shepherds,  three  neatherds,  three  swineherds, 
that  have  made  themselves  all  men  of  hair;  they 
call  themselves  saltiers ;  and  they  have  a  dance 
which  the  wenches  say  is  a  gallimaufry  of  gam- 
bols, because  they  are  not  in 't ;  but  they  them- 
selves are  o'  the  mind  (if  it  be  not  too  rough  for 
some  that  know  little  but  bowling)  it  will  please 
plentifully. 

Shep.  Away !  we  '11  none  on  't ;  here  has  been 
too  much  humble  foolery  already. — I  know,  sir, 
we  weary  you. 

Pol,  You  weary  those  that  refresh  us :  pray 
let 's  see  these  four  threes  of  herdsmen. 

Serv.  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  report, 
sir,  hath  danced  before  the  king;  and  not  the 
worst  of  the  three  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a 
half  by  the  squire. 

Shep,  Leave  your  prating:  since  these  good 
men  are  pleased,  let  them  come  in ;  but  quickly 
now. 

Serv,  Why,  they  stay  at  door,  sir.  lExit, 

Re-enter  Servantf  with  twelve  Rustics,  habited  Uke 
Satyrs,  They  dance,  and  then  exeunt. 

Pol,   O,   father,  you  '11   know  more  of  that 

hereafter. — 
Is  it  not  too  far  gone  ?   'T  is  time  to  part  them. 
He  's  simple,  and  tells  much.    [^Aside,^ — How 

now,  fair  shepherd  ? 
Your  heart  is  full  of  something  that  does  take 
Your  mind  from  feasting.     Sooth,  when  I  was 

young. 
And  handed  love  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks :    I  would  have 

ransacked 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasury,  and  have  poured  it 
To  her  acceptance :  you  have  let  him  go, 
And  nothing  marted  with  him.     If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse,  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love  or  bounty,  you  were  straited 
For  a  reply ;  at  least,  if  you  make  a  care 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo,  Old  sir,  I  know 

She  prizes  not  such  trifles  as  these  are : 
The  gifts  she  looks  from  me  are  packed  and 

locked 
Up  in  my  heart ;  which  I  have  given  already, 
But  not  delivered. — O,  hear  me  breathe  my  life 
Before  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  seem. 
Hath  sometime  loved.  I  take  thy  hand ;  this  hand. 
As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it ; 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fanned  snow 
That 's  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

Pol.  What  follows  this  ?— 
How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 


The  hand  was  fair  before ! — I  have  put  you  out : 
But  to  your  protestation ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 

Flo,  Do,  and  be  witness  to  't. 

Pol,  And  this  my  neighbour,  too  ? 

Flo.  And  he,  and  more 

Than  he,  and  men ;  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and 

all: 
That,  were  I  crowned  the  most  imperial  monarch. 
Thereof  most  worthy;  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye   swerve;    had  force  and 

knowledge 
More  than  was  ever  man's,  I  would  not  prize 

them 
Without  her  love :  for  her,  employ  them  all ; 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  them,   to  her 

service. 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 

Pol,  Fairly  offered. 

Cam.  This  shews  a  sound  affection. 

Shep.  But,  my  daughter. 

Say  you  the  like  to  him  ? 

Per.  1  cannot  speak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well ;  no,  nor  mean  better : 
By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his. 

Shep.  Take  hands,  a  bargain : 

And,  friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witness  to 't. 
I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  wiU  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo.  O,  that  must  be 

I'  the  virtue  of  your  daughter :  one  being  dead,' 
I  shall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet ; 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder.     But,  come  on. 
Contract  us  'fore  these  witnesses. 

Shep.  Come,  your  hand ; 

And,  daughter,  yours. 

Pol.  Soft,  swain,  awhile,  'beseech  you : 

Have  you  a  father  ? 

Flo.  I  have :  but  what  of  him  ? 

Pol.  Knows  he  of  this? 

Flo.  He  neither  does  nor  shall. 

Pol.  Methinks  a  father 
Is,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son,  a  guest 
That  best  becomes  the  table.  Pray  you,  once  more . 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs?  is  he  not  stupid 
With  age  and  altering  rheums  ?    Can  he  speak ; 

hear; 
Know  man  from  man ;  dispute  his  own  estate  ? 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid,  and  again  does  nothing. 
But  what  he  did  being  childish  ? 

Flo.  No,  good  sir ; 

He  has  his  health,  and  ampler  strength,  indeed. 
Than  most  have  of  his  age. 

Pol,  By  my  white  beard, 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong 
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Something  unfilial.     Reason,  my  son 
Should  choose  himself  a  wife ;  but  as  good  reason, 
The  father  (all  whose  joy  is  nothing  else 
But  fair  posterity)  should  hold  him  counsel 
In  such  a  business. 

Flo.  I  yield  all  this ; 

But  for  some  other  reasons,  my  grave  sir, 
Which  'tis  not  fit  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 
My  father  of  this  business. 

PoL  Let  him  know 't. 

Flo.  He  shall  not. 

Pol.  Pry  thee,  let  him. 

Flo.  No,  he  must  not. 

Shep.  Let  him,  my  son  ;  he  shall  not  need  to 
grieve 
At  knowing  of  thy  choice. 

Flo.  Come,  come,  he  must  not. — 

Mark  our  contract. 

Pol.  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir, 

[Discovering  himself. 
Whom  son  I  dare  not  call ;  thou  art  too  base 
To  be  acknowledged.    Thou  a  sceptre's  heir. 
That  thus  affect'st  a  sheephook! — Thou,  old 

traitor, 
I  am  sorry  that,  by  hanging  thee,  I  can  but 
Shorten  thy  life  one  week. — And  thou,  fresh  piece 
Of  excellent  witchcraft,  who  of  force  must  know 
The  royal  fool  thou  cop'st  with, — 

Shep.  O,  my  heart ! 

Pol.  I  *11  have  thy  beauty  scratched  with  briars, 
and  made 
More  homely  than  thy  state. — For  thee,  fond  boy, 
If  I  may  ever  know  thou  dost  but  sigh, 
That  thou  no  more  shalt  never  see  this  knack  (as 

never 
I  mean  thou  shalt),  we  '11  bar  thee  from  succession ; 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no  not  our  kin. 
Far  than  Deucalion  off.     Mark  thou  my  words ; 
Follow  us  to  the  court. — Thou  churl,  for  this  time, 
Though  full  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee 
From  the  dread  blow  of  it.  And  you,  enchantment, 
Worthy  enough  a  herdsman ;  yea,  him  too, 
That  makes  himself,  but  for  our  honour  therein. 
Unworthy  thee, — if  ever  henceforth  thou 
These  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open. 
Or  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 
I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee 
As  thou  art  tender  to 't.  [^Exit. 

Per.  Even  here  undone ! — 

I  was  not  much  afeard :  for  once  or  twice 
I  was  about  to  speak,  and  tell  him  plainly 
The  self-same  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  oiu-  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike. — Will 't  please  you,  sir,  be  gone  ? 

[Tb  Florizel. 
I  told  you  what  would  come  of  this.  Beseech  you, 
Of  your  own  state  take  care :  this  dream  of  mine, — 


Being  now  awake,  I  '11  queen  it  no  inch  further, 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  weep. 

Cam.  Why,  how  now,  father ! 

Speak,  ere  thou  diest. 

Shep.  I  cannot  speak  nor  think. 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know. — O,  sir, 

[To  Flobizel. 
You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore-three, 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet ;  yea, 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died. 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones :  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
Where   no  priest  shovels-in   dust.  —  O  cursed 
wretch!  [7V»  Psrdita. 

That  knew'st  this  was  the  prince,  and  wouldst 

adventure 
To  mingle  faith  with  him. — Undone,  undone ! 
If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  lived 
To  die  when  I  desire.  [£xi/. 

Flo,  Why  look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard ;  delayed, 
But  nothing  altered :  what  I  was,  I  am : 
More  straining  on,  for  plucking  back;  not  fol- 
lowing 
My  leash  unwillingly. 

Cam.  Gracious  my  lord, 

You  know  your  father's  temper :  at  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  speech,  which  I  do  guess 
You  do  not  purpose  to  him ;  and  as  hardly 
Will  he  endure  your  sight  as  yet,  I  fear : 
Then,  till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle, 
G)me  not  before  him. 

Flo.  I  not  purpose  it. — 

I  think,  Camillo. 

Cam,  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Per,  How  often  have  I  told  you 't  would  be  thus? 
How  often  said  my  dignity  would  last 
But  till  'twere  known? 

Flo.  It  cannot  fail  but  by 

The  violation  of  my  faith  :  and  then 
Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'  the  earth  together, 
And  mar  the  seeds  within !      Lift  up  thy  looks : 
From  my  succession  wipe  me,  father  I    I 
Am  heir  to  thy  affection. 

Cam,  Be  advised. 

Flo,  I  am,  and  by  my  fancy  :  if  my  reason 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason ; 
If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleased  with  madness, 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cam,  This  is  desperate,  sir. 

Flo,  So  call  it :  but  it  does  fulfil  my  tow  ; 
I  needs  must  think  it  honesty.     Camillo, 
Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  thereat  gleaned ;  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  seas  hide 
In  unknown  fathoms,  will  I  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  fair  beloved.    Therefore,  I  pray  yoa. 
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As  you  have  ever  been  my  father's  honoured  friend, 

When  he  ihall  min  me  (as,  in  faith,  I  mean  not 

To  see  him  any  more),  cast  your  good  counsels 

Upon  his  passion :  let  myself  and  fortune 

Tug  for  the  time  to  come.    This  you  may  know, 

And  so  deliver :  I  am  put  to  sea 

With  her  whom  here  I  cannot  hold  on  shore : 

And,  most  opportune  to  our  need,  I  have 

A  vessel  rides  fast  by,  but  not  prepared 

For  this  design.    What  course  I  mean  to  hold 

Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 

Concern  me  the  reporting. 

Cam.  O,  my  lord, 

I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice, 
Or  stronger  for  your  need. 

Fh.  Hark,  Perdita.  ITakes  her  atide. 

I  '11  hear  you  by-and-by.  [7b  Camillo. 

Cam,  He 's  irremovable, 

Resolved  for  flight    Now  were  I  happy,  if 
His  going  I  could  frame  to  serve  my  turn ; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour ; 
Purchase  the  sight  again  of  dear  Sicilia, 
And  that  unhappy  king,  my  master,  whom 
I  so  much  thirst  to  see. 

Fh,  Now,  good  Camillo, 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony.  [^Gomg, 

Cam,  Sir,  I  think 

You  have  heard  of  my  poor  services,  i'  the  love 
That  I  have  borne  your  father? 

FU,  Very  nobly 

Have  you  deserved :  it  is  my  father's  music 
To  speak  your  deeds :  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompensed  as  thought  on. 

Cam,  Well,  my  lord. 

If  you  may  please  to  think  I  love  the  king. 
And,  through  him,  what  is  near 'st  to  him,  which  is 
Your  gracious  self,— embrace  but  my  direction 
(If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alteration),  on  mine  honour 
1 11  point  you  where  you  shall  have  such  receiving 
As  shall  become  your  highness ;  where  you  may 
Enjoy  your  mistress  (from  the  whom  I  see 
There 's  no  disjunction  to  be  made,  but  by. 
As  heavens  forefend  I  your  ruin) ;  marry  her ; 
And  (with  my  best  endeavoivs  hi  your  absence) 
Your  discontenting  father  strive  to  qualify. 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking. 

Uo.  How,  Camillo, 

May  this,  almost  a  miracle,  be  done  ? — 
That  I  may  call  thee  something  more  than  man. 
And,  after  that,  trust  to  thee. 

Cam.  Have  you  thought  on 

A  place  whereto  you  11  go  ? 

fJo.  Not  any  yet : 

But  as  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do,  so  we  profess 


Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Cam.  Then  list  to  me : 

This  follows,  if  you  will  not  change  your  purpose, 
But  undergo  this  flight : — ^make  for  Sicilia, 
And  there  present  yourself  and  your  fair  princess 
(For  so  I  see  she  must  be)  'fore  Leontes; 
She  shall  he  habited  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.     Methinks  I  see 
Leontes  opening  his  free  arms,  and  weeping 
His  welcomes  forth :  asks  thee,  the  son,  forgive- 
ness. 
As  't  were  i'  the  father's  person :  kisses  the  hands 
Of  your  fresh  princess :  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him 
'Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness ;  the  one 
He  chides  to  hell,  and  bids  the  other  grow 
Faster  than  thought  or  time. 

ITo.  Worthy  CamiUo, 

What  c<dour  for  my  visitation  shall  I 
Hold  up  before  him? 

Cam.  Sent  by  the  king  your  father 

To  greet  him,  and  to  give  him  comforts.    Sir, 
The  manner  of  your  bearing  towards  him,  with 
What  you,  as  from  your  father,  shall  deliver. 
Things  known  betwixt  us  three,  I  'U  write  you 

down: 
The  which  shall  point  you  forth  at  every  sitting 
What  you  must  say ;  that  he  shall  not  perceive 
But  that  you  have  your  father's  bosom  there, 
And  speak  his  very  heart 

Flo.  I  am  bound  to  you : 

There  is  some  sap  in  this. 

Cam.  A  course  more  promising 

Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpathed  waters,  undreamed  shores;  most 

certain. 
To  miseries  enough ;  no  hope  to  help  you ; 
But,  as  you  shake  ofi'one,  to  take  another: 
Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors;  who 
Do  their  best  ofHce,  if  they  can  but  stay  you 
Where  you  '11  be  loath  to  be.   Besides,  you  know 
Prosperity 's  the  very  bond  of  love ; 
Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whose  heart  together 
Affliction  alters. 

Per.  One  of  these  is  true : 

I  think  affliction  may  subdue  the  check, 
But  not  take  in  the  mind. 

Cam.  Yea,  say  you  so  ? 

There  shall  not,  at  your  father's  house,  these 

seven  years, 
Be  bom  another  such. 

Flo.  My  good  Camillo, 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding  as 
r  the  rear  of  our  birth. 

Cam.  1  cannot  say,  't  is  pity 

She  lacks  instructions ;  for  she  seems  a  mistress 
To  most  that  teach. 
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Per.  Your  pardon,  sir,  for  this  : 

I  '11  blush  you  thanks. 

Flo.  My  prettiest  Perdita ! — 

But  O,  the  thorns  we  stand  upon  ! — Camillo, 
Preserver  of  my  father,  now  of  me ; 
The  medicine  of  our  house !  how  shall  we  do  ? 
We  are  not  furnished  like  Bohemia's  son ; 
Nor  shall  appear  in  Sicilia, — 

Cam.  My  lord, 

Fear  none  of  this  :  I  think  you  know  my  fortunes 
Do  all  lie  there :  it  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  scene  you  play  were  mine.  For  instance,  sir, 
That  you  may  know  you  shall  not  want, — one 
word.  [  They  talk  aside. 

Enter  Autolycus. 

Aut.  Ha,  ha !  what  a  fool  honesty  is !  and 
trust,  his  sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman  ! 
I  have  sold  all  my  trumpery ;  not  a  counterfeit 
stone,  not  a  riband,  glass,  pomander,  brooch, 
table-book,  ballad,  knife,  tape,  glove,  shoetie, 
bracelet,  horn  ring,  to  keep  my  pack  from  fasting : 
they  throng  who  should  buy  first;  as  if  my  trin- 
kets had  been  hallowed,  and  brought  a  benedic- 
tion to  the  buyer ;  by  which  means  I  saw  whose 
purse  was  best  in  picture  ;  and  what  I  saw,  to  my 
good  use  I  remembered.  My  clown  (who  wants 
but  something  to  be  a  reasonable  man)  grew  so 
in  love  with  the  wenches'  song,  that  he  would 
not  stir  his  pettitoes  till  he  had  both  tune  and 
words ;  which  so  drew  the  rest  of  the  herd  to  me, 
that  all  their  other  senses  stuck  in  ears :  you  might 
have  pinched  a  placket,  it  was  senseless :  't  was 
nothing  to  geld  a  codpiece  of  a  purse ;  I  would 
have  filed  keys  off,  that  hung  in  chains :  no  heai^ 
ing,  no  feeling,  but  my  sir's  song,  and  admiring 
the  nothing  of  it.  So  that,  in  this  time  of  lethargy, 
I  picked  and  cut  most  of  their  festival  purses: 
and  had  not  the  old  man  come  in  with  a  whoobub 
against  his  daughter  and  the  king's  son,  and 
scared  my  choughs  from  the  chaff,  I  had  not  left 
a  purse  alive  in  the  whole  army. 

[Camillo,  Florizel,  and  Perdita,  come 
forward. 

Cam.  Nay,  but  my  letters  by  this  means  being 
there 
So  soon  as  you  arrive,  shall  clear  tliat  doubt. 

Flo.  And  those  that  you  *ll  procure  from  King 
Leontes, — 

Cam.  Shall  satisfy  your  father. 

Per.  Happy  be  you ! 

All  that  you  speak  shews  fair. 

Cam.  Who  have  we  here? 

[Seeing  Autolycus. 
We  *ll  make  an  instrument  of  this :  omit 
Nothing  may  give  us  aid. 


Aut.  If  they  have  overheard  me  now, — why 
hanging.  [Ande. 

Cam.  How  now,  good  fellow  ?  why  shakest  thou 
so  ?  Fear  not,  man ;  here 's  no  harm  intended  to 
thee. 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. 

Cam.  Why,  be  so  stiU ;  here  's  nobody  will 
steal  that  from  thee :  yet,  for  the  outside  of  thy 
poverty,  we  must  make  an  exchange :  therefore, 
disease  thee  instantly  (thou  must  think  there  'a 
necessity  in  't),  and  change  garments  with  this 
gentleman.  Though  the  pennyworth  on  his  side 
be  the  worst,  yet  hold  thee,  there 's  some  boot. 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. — I  know  ye  well 
enough.  \_Ande. 

Cam.  Nay,  pr'y  thee  despatch :  the  gentleman 
is  half  flayed  already. 

Aut.  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir? — I  smell  the 
trick  on 't.  [Ande. 

Flo.  Despatch,  I  pr'y  thee. 

Aut.  Indeed  I  have  had  earnest ;  but  I  cannot 
with  conscience  take  it. 

Cam.  Unbuckle,  unbuckle. — 
[Florizel  and  Autolycus  exchange  garmentt. 
Fortunate  mistress, — ^let  my  prophecy 
Come  home  to  you ! — ^you  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert :  take  your  sweetheart's  hat, 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows ;  muffle  your  face ; 
Dismantle  you ;  and  as  you  can,  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming ;  that  you  may 
(For  I  do  fear  eyes  over  you)  to  shipboard 
Get  undescried. 

Per.  I  see  the  play  so  lies 

That  I  must  bear  a  part 

Cam.  No  remedy. — 

Have  you  done  there  ? 

FU}.  Should  I  now  meet  my  fether. 

He  would  not  call  me  son. 

Cam.  Nay,  you  shall  have 

No  hat. — Come,  lady,  come. — Farewell,  my  friend. 

Aut.  Adieu,  sir. 

Flo.  O  Perdita,  what  have  we  twain  forgot  I 
Pray  you,  a  word.  [  They  converse  apart. 

Cam.  What  I  do  next  shall  be  to  tell  the  king 

lAnde. 
Of  this  escape,  and  whither  they  are  bound ; 
Wherein  my  hope  is  I  shall  so  prevail. 
To  force  him  after :  in  whose  company 
I  shall  review  Sicilia,  for  whose  sight 
I  have  a  woman's  longing. 

Flo.  Fortune  speed  us ! 

Thus  we  set  on,  Camillo,  to  the  sea-side. 

Cam.  The  swifler  speed  the  better. 
[Exeunt  Florizel,  Perdita,  and  Camillo. 

Aut.  I  understand  the  business ;  I  hear  it ;  to 
have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand, 
is  necessary  for  a  cutpurse ;  a  good  nose  is  requi- 
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site  also,  to  smell  out  work  for  the  other  senses. 
I  see  this  is  the  time  that  the  unjust  man  doth 
thrive.  What  an  excliange  had  this  heen  without 
boot? — ^what  a  boot  is  here  with  this  exchange? 
Sure  the  gods  do  this  year  connive  at  us,  and  we 
may  do  anything  extempore.  The  prince  him- 
self is  about  a  piece  of  iniquity ;  stealing  away 
from  his  father,  with  his  clog  at  his  heels.  If  I 
thought  it  were  not  a  piece  of  honesty  to  acquaint 
the  king  withal,  I  would  do  't :  I  hold  it  the  more 
knavery  to  conceal  it :  and  therein  am  I  constant 
to  my  profession. 

Enter  Clown  and  Shepherd. 

Aside,  aside :  here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain. 
Every  lane*8-end,  every  shop,  church,  session, 
hanging,  yields  a  careful  man  work. 

Clo.  See,  see,  what  a  man  you  are  now !  There 
is  no  other  way  but  to  tell  the  king  she 's  a  change- 
ling, and  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood. 

Shep.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Clo,  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Shep.  Go  to,  then. 

Clo.  She  being  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood, 
your  flesh  and  blood  has  not  ofiended  the  king ; 
and  so  your  flesh  and  blood  b  not  to  be  punished 
by  him.  Shew  those  things  you  found  about  her ; 
those  secret  things,  all  but  what  she  has  with  her. 
This  being  done,  let  the  law  go  whistle  :  I  war- 
rant you. 

Shep.  I  will  tell  the  king  all,  every  word,  yea, 
and  his  son's  pranks  too ;  who,  I  may  say,  is  no 
honest  man  neither  to  his  father,  nor  to  me,  to  go 
about  to  make  me  the  king's  brother-in-law. 

Clo,  Indeed,  brother-in-law  was  the  farthest  ofi* 
you  could  have  been  to  him ;  and  then  your  blood 
had  been  the  dearer  by  I  know  how  much  an  ounce. 

Aut,  Very  wisely ;  puppies !  ^  Aside. 

Shep.  Well,  let  us  to  the  king ;  there  is  that 
in  this  fardel  will  make  him  scratch  his  beard. 

Aui.  I  know  not  what  impediment  this  com- 
plaint may  be  to  the  flight  of  my  master.  [^Ande. 

Clo.  'Pray  heartily  he  be  at  palace. 

Aut.  Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest,  I  am 
so  sometimes  by  chance.  Let  me  pocket  up  my 
pedler's  excrement.  [Takes  off  his  false  heard. 
— How  now,  rustics?  whither  are  you  bound? 

Shep.  To  the  palace,  an  it  like  your  worship. 

Aut.  Your  affairs  there ;  what ;  with  whom ; 
the  condition  of  that  fardel ;  the  place  of  your 
dwelling;  your  names;  your  ages;  of  what  having, 
breeding ;  and  anything  that  is  fitting  to  be  known, 
— discover  ? 

Clo.  We  are  but  plain  fellows,  sir. 

Aut.  A  lie ;  you  are  rough  and  hairy.  Let  me 
have  no  lying ;  it  becomes  none  but  tradesmen, 
and  they  often  give  us  soldiers  the  lie :  but  we 


pay  them  for  it  with  stamped  coin,  not  stabbing 
steel :  therefore  they  do  not  *'  give  "  us  the  lie. 

Clo.  Yoiu-  worship  had  like  to  have  given  us  one, 
if  you  had  not  taken  yourself  with  the  manner. 

Shep.  Are  you  a  courtier,  an  't  like  you,  sir? 

Aut.  Whether  it  like  me  or  no,  I  am  a  courtier. 
Seest  thou  not  the  air  of  the  court  in  these  en- 
foldings  ;  hath  not  my  gait  in  it  the  measure  of 
the  court;  receives  not  thy  nose  court^odour 
from  me;  reflect  I  not  on  thy  baseness  court- 
contempt?  Think'st  thou,  for  that  I  insinuate 
or  toze  from  thee  thy  business,  I  am  therefore 
no  courtier  ?  I  am  courtier  cap-a-pie,  and  one 
that  will  either  push  on  or  pluck  back  thy  busi- 
ness there  :  whereupon  I  command  thee  to  open 
thy  afiair. 

Shep.  My  business,  sir,  is  to  the  king. 

Aut.  What  advocate  hast  thou  to  him  ? 

Shep.  I  know  not,  an  't  like  you. 

Clo.  Advocate 's  the  court- word  for  a  pheasant : 
say  you  have  none. 

Shep.  None, sir;  Ihavenopheasant,cocknorhen. 

Aut.  How  blessed  are  we  that  are  not  simple  men  I 
Yet  nature  might  have  made  me  as  these  are; 
Therefore  I  '11  not  disdain. 

Clo.  This  cannot  be  but  a  great  courtier. 

Shep.  His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears 
them  not  handsomely. 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  the  more  noble  in  being 
fantastical :  a  great  man,  I  'II  warrant :  I  know 
by  the  picking  on 's  teeth. 

Aul.  The  fardel  there;  what's  i'the  fardel? 
Wherefore  that  box? 

Shep.  Sir,  there  lies  such  secrets  in  this  fardel 
and  box  which  none  muht  know  but  the  king ; 
and  which  he  shall  know  within  this  hour,  if  I 
may  come  to  the  speech  of  him. 

Aut.  Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy  labour. 

Shep.  Why,  sir? 

Aut.  The  king  is  not  at  the  palace ;  he  is  gone 
aboard  a  new  ship,  to  purge  melancholy  and  air 
himself:  for,  if  thou  beest  capable  of  things  se- 
rious, thou  must  know  the  king  is  full  of  grief. 

Shep.  So  'tis  said,  sir;  about  his  son,  that 
should  have  married  a  shepherd's  daughter. 

Aut.  If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  hand-fast,  let 
him  fly :  the  curses  he  shall  have,  the  tortures 
he  shall  feel,  will  break  the  back  of  man,  the 
heart  of  monster. 

Clo.  Think  you  so,  sir? 

Ant.  Not  he  alone  shall  sufler  what  wit  can 
make  heavy  and  vengeance  bitter ;  but  those  that 
are  germane  to  him,  though  removed  fifty  times, 
shall  all  come  under  the  hangman :  which  though 
it  be  great  pity,  yet  it  is  necessary.  An  old  sheep- 
whistling  rogue,  a  ram-tender,  to  ofler  to  have 
his  daughter  come  into  grace!      Some  say  he 
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shall  be  sloned ;  but  tliat  death  is  loo  soft  for 
him,  aay  I.  Draw  our  throne  into  a  nheep-cote  \ 
all  dealhe  are  too  fpw ;  tlie  sharpest  too  easy, 

Clo.  llaa  tbe  old  man  e'er  a  ion,  sir,  do  you 
hear,  an 't  like  you,  air? 

jiul.  He  has  a  son,  vbo  shall  be  flayed  alive ; 
then,  'iiointed  ovet  villi  honey,  set  on  the  bead 
of  a  wasps '-nest ;  (hen  stand  till  he  be  three- 
quarters  and  a  dram  dead  ;  then  recovered  again 
u'ilh  aqua-vibe,  or  some  other  hot  infusion ;  then, 
raw  as  he  is,  and  in  the  hottest  day  jirognostica- 
tion  proclaims,  shall  he  be  set  against  a  brick- 
wall,  the  sun  looking  with  a  soutliward  eye  upon 
him ;  where  he  is  to  behold  him  with  flies  blown 
to  death.  But  what  talk  wc  of  these  traitorly 
rascals,  whose  miseries  are  to  be  smiled  at,  their 
offeiicea  being  so  capital?  Tell  me  (for  you  seem 
to  be  honest  plain  men)  what  have  you  to  the 
king :  being  something  gently  conudered,  1  'II 
bring  you  where  he  is  aboard,  tender  your  per- 
sons to  his  presence,  whisper  liim  in  your  be- 
halfs;  and  if  it  be  in  man,  besides  the  king,  to 
effect  yonr  suits,  here  is  man  shall  do  it. 

Clo.  Ha  seems  to  be  of  great  authority  :  close 
with  him,  give  him  gold;  and  though  authority 
be  a  stubborn  bear,  yel  he  is  oH  led  by  the  nose 
with  gold ;  shew  the  inside  of  your  pime  to  the 
outside  of  his  hand,  and  no  more  ado.  Remem- 
ber, stoned  and  flayed  alive! 

Shep.  An 'I  please  you,  sir,  to  undertake  the 
business  for  us,  here  is  that  gold  1  have :  1  'U 
make  it  as  much  more,  and  leave  this  young 
man  in  pawn  till  I  bring  it  you. 

jIuI.  After  I  hove  done  what  I  promised? 

Shrp.  Ay,  sir. 


Aut.  Well,  give  me  the  moiety. — Are  you  a 
party  in  this  business  ! 

Cio.  In  some  sort,  sir:  but  though  my  case 
be  a  pitiful  one,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  flayed  out 
of  it. 

jful.  O,  that 's  the  case  of  the  thepherd's  sod  : 
— hang  him,  he'll  be  made  an  example. 

Clo.  Comfort,  good  comfort :  we  muat  1o  the 
king,  and  shew  our  strange  sights  :  he  must  kmjH 
't  is  none  of  your  daughter  nor  my  siMer ;  wc  are 
gone  else. — Sir,  I  will  give  you  as  much  as  this 
old  man  does,  when  the  business  is  performed: 
and  remain,  as  he  Bays,  your  pawn,  till  it  be 
brought  you. 

jItU.  I  will  trust  you.  Walk  before  toward 
the  sea-aide ;  go  on  the  right  hand ;  I  will  but 
look  upon  the  hedge,  and  follow  you. 

Clo.  We  are  blessed  in  tbi4  man,  at  I  may  say, 
even  blessed. 

Shrp.  Let's  before,  aa  he  bids  us:  be  was 
provided  to  do  us  good. 

[EflMMl  Shepherd  aitd  Ootn. 
Aut.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  see  for- 
tune would  not  suffer  me ;  she  drops  booties  in 
my  mouth.  I  am  courted  now  witli  a  double 
occasion, — gold,  and  a  means  to  do  the  prince  my 
master  good ;  which,  who  knows  how  that  msy 
turn  back  to  my  advancement  T  I  will  bring 
tliese  two  moles,  these  blind  ones,  aboard  him : 
if  he  think  it  lit  to  shore  them  again,  and  thai 
the  complaint  they  have  to  the  king  concerns  him 
nothing,  let  him  call  me  rogue  for  being  so  far 
officioua ;  for  I  am  proof  against  that  title,  and 
what  shame  else  belongs  to't  To  bin  will  I 
present  ^em  ;  there  may  be  matter  in  IL  [£nf. 
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EiUer   Leontei,   Cleduemei,   Dion,   Paulina, 
and  othert. 

Cleo.  Sir,  you  have  done  enougb,  and  have 
perfonned 
A  saint-like  lorrQiir :  no  fault  could  you  make 
Which  you  have  not  redeemed;  indeed,  paid  down 
More  penitence  than  done  trespass.  At  the  last. 
Do,  as  the  heavens  have  done ;  forget  youz  evil  j 
With  them,  forgive  yourself. 

Leon.  Whilst  I  rememher 

Her  and  her  virtnes,  1  cannot  forget 
My  blemlBhei  in  tbein ;  and  so  still  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myself:  wliich  was  so  much. 
That  heirleis  it  hath  made  my  kingdom  ;  and 
Destroyed  the  s«eet'st  companion  that  e'er  man 
Bred  hit  hopes  out  of. 

PauL  True,  too  true,  my  lord ; 

If,  one  hy  one,  you  wedded  all  the  world. 
Or  from  the  all  that  are  took  something  good. 


To  make  a  perfect  woman,  she  you  killed 
Would  he  unparalleled. 

Lton.  I  think  so.— Killed ! 

Sb«  I  killed  I  I  did  M :  but  Ihou  atrik'st  me 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did ;  it  is  at  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue,  ai  in  my  thought.     Now,  good 

Say  «o  but  seldom. 

Cleo.  Not  at  all,  good  lady  ; 

You  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things  that 

Have  done  the  time  mote  benefit,  and  graced 

Vour  kindness  better. 

Paul.  You  are  one  of  those 

Would  have  him  wed  again. 

DioB.  If  you  would  not  so, 

,  You  pily  not  the  state,  nor  the  remembrance 
[  Of  his  most  sovereign  dame ;  consider  Utile 
I    What  dangers,  by  his  highness'  fwl  of  issue, 

May  drop  upon  his  kingdom,  and  devour 

IncerEain  lookera-on.    What  were  more  holy 
I    Than  to  rejoice  the  formei  queen  is  well  1 
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What  holier  than — for  royalty's  repair, 
For  present  comfort  and  for  future  good — 
To  bless  the  bed  of  majesty  again 
With  a  sweet  fellow  to  't? 

Paul.  There  is  none  worthy, 

Respecting  her  that 's  gone.     Besides,  the  gods 
Will  have  fulfilled  their  secret  purposes  : 
For  has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said. 
Is 't  not  the  tenour  of  his  oracle, 
That  King  Leontes  shall  not  have  an  heir 
Till  his  lost  child  be  found  ?  which  that  it  shall 
Is  all  as  monstrous  to  our  human  reason. 
As  my  Antigonus  to  break  his  grave. 
And  come  again  to  me ;  who,  on  my  life, 
Did  perish  with  the  infant.     'Tis  your  counsel 
My  lord  should  to  the  heavens  be  contrary ; 
Oppose  against  their  wills. — Care  not  for  issue ; 

[7b  Leontes. 
The  crown  will  find  an  heir :  great  Alexander 
Left  his  to  the  worthiest ;  so  his  successor 
Was  like  to  be  the  best. 

Leon,  Good  Paulina, — 

Who  has  the  memory  of  Hermione, 
I  know,  in  honour, — O,  that  ever  I 
Had  squared  me  to  thy  counsel !  then,  even  now, 
I  might  have  looked  upon  my  queen's  full  eyes ; 
Have  taken  treasure  from  her  lips, — 

Paul,  And  lefl  them 

More  rich  for  what  they  yielded. 

Leon.  Thou  speak'st  truth. 

No  more  such  wives ;  therefore  no  wife :  one  worse, 
And  better  used,  would  make  her  sainted  spirit 
Again  possess  her  corpse :  and  on  this  stage 
(Where  we  offenders  now  appear),  soul-vexed, 
Begin, — "  And  why  to  me?  " 

Paul,  Had  she  such  power. 

She  had  just  cause. 

Leon,  She  had ;  and  would  incense  me 

To  murder  her  I  married. 

Paul,  I  should  so. 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walked :  I  'd  bid  you  mark 
Her  eye,  and  tell  me  for  what  dull  part  in 't 
You  chose  her :  then  I  'd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears 
Should  rift  to  hear  me ;  and  the  words  that  followed 
Should  be, — "  Remember  mine." 

Leon,  Stars,  stars, 

And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals ! — Fear  thou  no  wife ; 
I  '11  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 

Paul.  WiU  you  swear 

Never  to  marry  but  by  my  free  leave  ? 

Leon,  Never,  Paulina ;  so  be  blessed  my  spirit ! 

Paul,  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witness  to 
his  oath. 

Cleo,  You  tempt  him  overmuch. 

Paul.  Unless  another. 

As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  picture, 
Afiront  his  eye. 


Cleo.  Good  madam,  I  have  done. 

Paul.  Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry, — ^if  you  will,  sir, 
No  remedy,  but  you  will ; — give  me  the  office 
To  choose  you  a  queen  :  she  shall  not  be  so  young 
As  was  your  former ;  but  she  shall  be  such 
As,  walked  your  first  queen's  ghost,  it  should  take  joy 
To  see  her  in  your  arms. 

Leon,  My  true  Paulina, 

We  shall  not  marry  tiU  thou  bidd'st  us. 

Paul,  That 

Shall  be  when  your  first  queen 's  again  in  breath ; 
Never  till  then. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Gent,  One  that  gives  out  himself  Prince  Florizel, 
Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  princess  (she 
The  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld),  desires  access 
To  your  high  presence. 

Leon,  What  with  him  ?  He  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatness :  his  approach. 
So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden,  teQs  ua 
'T  is  not  a  visitation  framed,  but  forced 
By  need  and  accident.     What  train  ? 

Gent.  But  few, 

And  those  but  mean. 

Leon.  His  princess,  say  you,  with  him? 

Gent.  Ay ;  the  most  peerless  piece  of  earth,  I 
think, 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on. 

Paul,  O  Hermione ! 

As  every  present  time  doth  boast  itself 
Above  a  better,  gone,  so  must  thy  grave 
Give  way  to  what 's  seen  now.     Sir,  you  yourself 
Have  said  and  writ  so  (but  your  writing  now 
Is  colder  than  that  theme), — *'  She  had  not  been, 
Nor  was  not  to  be  equalled ;"  thus  your  verse 
Flowed  with  her  beauty  once :  'tis  shrewdly  ebbed, 
To  say  you  have  seen  a  better. 

Gent,  Pardon,  madam : 

The  one  I  have  almost  forgot  (your  pardon) ; 
The  other,  when  she  has  obtained  your  eye. 
Will  have  your  tongue  too.    This  is  a  creature, 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  professors  else ;  make  proselytes 
Of  who  she  but  did  follow. 

Paul,  How !  not  women  ? 

Gent,  Women  will  love  her  that  she  is  a  woman 
More  worth  than  any  man ;  men  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 

Leon,  Go,  Cleomenes; 

Yourself,  assisted  with  your  honoured  friends. 
Bring  them    to    our   embracement. — Still    'tis 
strange 
{^Exeunt  Cleomenes,  Lords,  and  Gentleman. 
He  thus  should  steal  upon  us. 

Paul,  Had  our  prince 

(Jewel  of  children)  seen  this  hour,  he  had  paired 
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Well  with  this  lord :  there  was  not  full  a  month 
Between  their  hurths. 

Leon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more;  cease;  thou 

know'st 
He  dies  to  me  again  when  talked  of:  sure, 
When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may 
Unfumish  me  of  reason. — ^They  are  come. 

Re-enter  Cleomenes,  with  Florizel,  Perdita, 

and  Attendants. 

Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince ; 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off, 
Conceiving  you :  were  I  but  twenty-one. 
Your  father's  image  is  so  hit  in  you, 
His  very  air,  that  1  should  call  you  brother. 
As  I  did  him ;  and  speak  of  something,  wildly. 
By  us  performed  before.    Most  dearly  welcome ; 
And  your  fair  princess,  goddess ! — O,  alas ! 
I  lost  a  couple,  that  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Might  thus  have  stood,  begetting  wonder,  as 
You,  gracious  couple,  do !  and  then  I  lost 
(All  mine  own  folly)  the  society. 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father ;  whom. 
Though  bearing  misery,  I  desire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  upon. 

Fio,  By  his  command 

Have  I  here  touched  Sicilia,  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings  that  a  king  at  friend 
Can  send  his  brother :  and,  but  infirmity 
(Which  waits  upon  worn  times)  hath  something 

seized 
His  wished  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  'twixt  your  throne  and  his 
Measured  to  look  upon  you;  whom  he  loves 
(He  bade  me  say  so)  more  than  all  the  sceptres. 
And  those  that  bear  them,  living. 

Leon.  O,  my  brother, 

(Good  gentleman !)  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee 

stir 
Afresh  within  me ;  and  these  thy  offices. 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  slackness ! — Welcome  hither. 
As  is  the  spring  to  the  earth.     And  hath  he  too 
Exposed  this  paragon  to  the  fearful  usage 
(At  least  ungentle)  of  the  dreadful  Neptune, 
To  greet  a  man  not  worth  her  pains,  much  less 
The  adventure  of  her  person  ? 

Flo.  Good  my  lord. 

She  came  from  Libya. 

Leon,  Where  the  warlike  Smalus, 

That  noble  honoured  lord,  is  feared  and  loved  ? 

Fh.  Most  royal  sir,  from  thence ;  from  him, 
whose  daughter 
His  tears  proclaimed  his,  parting  with  her :  thence 
(A    prosperous  south-wind  friendly)   we  have 
crossed, 


To  execute  the  charge  my  father  gave  me 
For  visiting  your  highness :  my  best  train 
I  have  from  your  Sicilian  shores  dismissed ; 
Who  for  Bohemia  bend,  to  signify 
Not  only  my  success  in  Libya,  sir. 
But  my  arrival,  and  my  wife's,  in  safety 
Here  where  we  are. 

Leon,  The  blessed  gods 

Purge  all  infection  from  our  air  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here !  You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  graceful  gentleman  ;  against  whose  person, 
So  sacred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  sin : 
For  which  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note. 
Have  left  me  issueless ;  and  your  father's  blessed 
(As  he  from  heaven  merits  it)  with  you. 
Worthy  his  goodness.   What  might  1  have  been. 
Might  I  a  son  and  daughter  now  have  looked  on. 
Such  goodly  things  as  you ! 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord,  Most  noble  sir. 

That  which  I  shall  report  will  bear  no  credit. 
Were  not  the  proofs  so  nigh .  Please  you,  great  sir, 
Bohemia  greets  you  from  himself,  by  me : 
Desires  you  to  attach  his  son ;  who  has 
(His  dignity  and  duty  both  cast  off) 
Fled  from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 
A  shepherd's  daughter. 

Leon,  Where's  Bohemia?  speak. 

Lord,  Here  in  your  city:  I  now  came  from  him. 
I  speak  amaz^dly ;  and  it  becomes 
My  marvel  and  my  message.     To  your  court 
Whiles  he  was  hastening  (in  the  chace,  it  seems, 
Of  this  fair  couple),  meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  seeming  lady,  and 
Her  brother,  having  both  their  country  quitted 
With  this  young  prince. 

Flo,  Camillo  has  betrayed  me ; 

Whose  honour  and  whose  honesty,  till  now. 
Endured  all  weathers. 

Lord,  Lay 't  so  to  his  charge ; 

He 's  with  the  king  your  father. 

Leon,  Who?  Camillo? 

Lord.  Camillo,  sir :  I  spake  with  him ;  who  now 
Has  these  poor  men  in  question.     Never  saw  I 
Wretches  so  quake:  they  kneel,  they  kiss  the 

earth; 
Forswear  themselves  as  often  as  they  speak ; 
Bohemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  death. 

Per.  O,  my  poor  father ! — 

The  heavens  set  spies  upon  us ;  will  not  have 
Our  contract  celebrated. 

Leon.  You  are  married  ? 

Flo.  We  are  not,  sir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be ; 
The  stars,  I  see,  wiU  kiss  the  valleys  first : — 
The  odds  for  high  and  low 's  alike. 
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Leon.  My  lord, 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  king  ? 

Flo.  She  is, 

When  once  she  is  my  wife. 

Leon.  That  once,  I  see,  by  your  good  father's 
speed, 
Will  come  on  very  slowly.     I  am  sorry. 
Most  sorry,  you  have  broken  from  his  liking, 
Where  you  were  tied  in  duty  :  and  as  sorry 
Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty, 
That  you  might  well  enjoy  her. 

Flo.  Dear,  look  up : 

Though  fortune,  visible  an  enemy, 
Should  chase  us  with  my  father,  power  no  jot 
Hath  she  to  change  our  loves. — 'Beseech  you,  sir. 
Remember  since  you  owed  no  more  to  time 
Than  I  do  now :  with  thought  of  such  affections 
Step  forth  mine  advocate ;  at  your  request 
My  father  will  grant  precious  things  as  trifles. 

Leon.  Would  he  do  so,  I  *d  beg  your  precious 
mistress, 
Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

Paul.  Sir,  my  liege. 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in  't :  not  a  month 
'Fore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such 

gazes 
Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

Leon.  I  thought  of  her 

Even  in  these  looks  I  made. — But  your  petition 

[To  Florizel. 
Is  yet  unanswered :  I  will  to  your  father ; 
Your  honour  not  o'erthrown  by  your  desires, 
I  am  a  friend  to  them  and  you :  upon  which  errand 
I  now  go  toward  him ;  therefore  follow  me. 
And  mark  what  way  I  make. — Come,  good  my 
lord.  ^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  same.     Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Autolycus  and  a  Gentleman. 

Atit.  'Beseech  you,  sir,  were  you  present  at  this 
relation  ? 

t  lit  Gent.  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel ; 
heard  the  old  shepherd  deliver  the  manner  how 
he  found  it :  whereupon,  after  a  little  amazedness, 
we  were  all  commanded  out  of  the  chamber :  only 
this,  methought  I  heard  the  shepherd  say  he 
foimd  the  child. 

jiut.  I  would  most  gladly  know  the  issue  of  it. 

iMt  Gent.  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  bu- 
siness :  but  the  changes  I  perceived  in  the  king 
and  Camillo  were  very  notes  of  admiration :  they 
seemed  almost,  with  staring  on  one  another,  to 
tear  tlie  cases  of  their  eyes ;  there  was  speech  in 
their  dumbness,  language  in  their  very  gesture : 


they  looked  as  they  had  heard  of  a  world  ran- 
somed, or  one  destroyed.  A  notable  passion  of 
wonder  appeared  in  them ;  but  the  wisest  be- 
holder, that  knew  no  more  but  seeing,  cofuld  not 
say  if  the  importance  were  joy  or  sorrow :  but  in 
the  extremity  of  the  one,  it  must  needs  be. 

Enter  another  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  a  gentleman  that  happily  knows 
more.     The  news,  Rogero? 

2nd  Gent.  Nothing  but  bonfires :  the  oracle  is 
fulfilled ;  the  king's  daughter  is  found :  such  a 
deal  of  wonder  has  broken  out  within  this  hoar, 
that  ballad-makers  cannot  be  able  to  express  it 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  the  lady  Paulina's  steward ;  he  can 
deliver  you  more. — How  goes  it  now,  sir?  this 
news,  which  is  called  true,  is  so  like  an  old  tale, 
that  the  verity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion.  Has 
the  king  found  his  heir  ? 

3rd  Gent.  Most  true,  if  ever  truth  were  preg- 
nant by  circumstance :  that  which  you  hear  you  11 
swear  you  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs. 
The  mantle  of  Queen  Hermione :  her  jewel  abcnit 
the  neck  of  it :  the  letters  of  Antigonus,  found 
with  it,  which  they  knew  to  be  his  character :  the 
majesty  of  the  creature,  in  resemblance  of  the 
mother :  the  affection  of  nobleness  which  nature 
shews  above  her  breeding,^-and  many  other 
evidences,  proclaim  her,  with  all  certainty,  to  be 
the  king's  daughter. — Did  you  see  the  meeting 
of  the  two  kings  ? 

2nd  Gent.  No. 

Srd  Gent.  Then  have  you  lost  a  sight  which 
was  to  be  seenf  cannot  be  spoken  of.  There 
might  you  have  beheld  one  joy  crown  another, 
so  and  in  such  manner  that  it  seemed  sorrow  wept 
to  take  leave  of  them ;  for  their  joy  waded  in 
tears.  There  was  casting  up  of  eyes,  holding  up 
of  hands ;  with  countenance  of  such  distraction 
that  they  were  to  be  known  by  garment,  not  by 
favour.  Our  king,  being  ready  to  leap  out  of 
himself  for  joy  of  his  found  daughter,  as  if  that 
joy  were  now  become  a  loss,  cries, — '*  O,  thy 
mother,  thy  mother!"  then  asks  Bohemia  for- 
giveness; then  embraces  his  son-in-law;  then 
again  worries  he  his  daughter  with  clipping  her; 
now  he  thanks  the  old  shepherd,  which  stands  by, 
like  a  weather-bitten  conduit  of  many  kings* 
reigns.  I  never  heard  of  such  another  encounter, 
which  lames  report  to  follow  it,  and  undoes  de- 
scription to  do  it. 

2nd  Gent.  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Anti- 
gonus, that  carried  hence  the  child  ? 

3rd  Gent.  Like  an  old  tale  still;  which  wiD 
have  matter  to  rehearse,  though  credit  be  asleep 
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and  not  an  ear  open  : — he  was  torn  to  pieces  with 
a  bear :  this  avouches  the  shepherd's  son ;  who 
has  not  only  his  innocence  (which  seems  much) 
to  justify  him,  but  a  handkerchief  and  rings  of 
his,  that  Paulina  knows. 

1st  Geni.  What  became  of  his  bark  and  his 
followers  ? 

3rd  Gent.  Wrecked  the  same  instant  of  their 
master's  death,  and  in  the  view  of  the  shepherd : 
80  that  all  the  instruments  which  aided  to  expose 
the  child,  were  even  then  lost  when  it  was  found. 
But  O,  the  noble  combat  that,  'twixt  joy  and 
sorrow,  was  fought  in  Paulina ! — ^she  had  one  eye 
declined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband ;  another 
elevated  that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled.  She  lifted 
the  princess  from  the  earth ;  and  so  locks  her  in 
embracing  as  if  she  would  pin  her  to  her  heart, 
that  she  might  no  more  be  in  danger  of  losing. 

If/  Gent.  The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth 
the  audience  of  kings  and  princes ;  for  by  such 
was  it  acted. 

Srd  Gent.  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all, 
and  that  which  angled  for  mine  eyes  (caught  the 
water,  though  not  the  fish),  was  when,  at  the 
relation  of  the  queen's  death,  with  the  manner 
how  she  came  to  it  (bravely  confessed  and  la- 
mented by  the  king),  how  attentiveness  wounded 
his  daughter;  till,  from  one  sign  of  dolour  to 
another,  she  did,  with  an  "  Alas ! "  I  would  fain 
say,  bleed  tears ;  for  I  am  sure  my  heart  wept 
blood.  Who  was  most  marble  there,  changed 
colour ;  some  swooned,  all  sorrowed :  if  all  the 
world  could  have  seen  it,  the  woe  had  been  uni- 
versal. 

1st  Gent.  Are  they  returned  to  the  court? 

3rd  Gent.  No :  the  princess,  hearing  of  her 
mother's  statue,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Pau- 
lina,— a  piece  many  years  in  doing,  and  now 
newly  performed  by  that  rare  Italian  master, 
Julio  Romano;  who,  had  he  himself  eternity, 
and  could  put  breath  into  his  work,  would  be- 
guile nature  of  her  custom,  so  perfectly  he  is  her 
ape :  he  so  near  to  Hermione  hath  done  Her- 
mione,  that  they  say  one  would  speak  to  her, 
and  stand  in  hope  of  answer : — thither,  with  all 
greediness  of  affection,  are  they  gone ;  and  there 
they  intend  to  sup. 

1st  Gent.  I  thought  she  had  some  great  matter 
there  in  hand ;  for  she  hath  privately,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  ever  since  the  death  of  Hermione, 
visited  that  removed  house.  Shall  we  thither, 
and  with  our  company  piece  the  rejoicing? 

3rd  Gent.  Who  would  be  thence  that  has  the 
benefit  of  access  ?  Every  wink  of  an  eye,  some 
new  grace  will  be  born :  our  absence  makes  us 
unthrifty  to  our  knowledge.     Let 's  along. 

^Exeunt  Gentlemen. 


Aut.  Now,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former 
life  in  me,  would  preferment  drop  on  my  head. 
I  brought  the  old  man  and  his  son  aboard  the 
prince :  told  him  I  heard  him  talk  of  a  fardel, 
and  I  know  not  what :  but  he  at  that  time,  over- 
fond  of  the  shepherd's  daughter  (so  he  then  took 
her  to  be),  who  began  to  be  much  sea-sick,  and 
himself  little  better,  extremity  of  weather  con- 
tinuing, this  mystery  remained  undiscovered. 
But 't  is  all  one  to  me :  for  had  I  been  the  finder- 
out  of  this  secret,  it  would  not  have  relished 
among  my  other  discredits. 

Enter  Shepherd  and  Clown. 

Here  come  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  my 
will,  and  already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of 
their  fortune. 

Shep.  Come,  boy :  I  am  past  more  children, 
but  thy  sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen 
bom. 

CU).  You  are  well  met,  sir :  you  denied  to  fight 
with  me  this  other  day,  because  I  was  no  gentle- 
man bom : — see  you  these  clothes  ?  say  you  see 
them  not,  and  think  me  still  no  gentleman  bom : 
you  were  best  say  these  robes  are  not  gentlemen 
bom.  Give  me  the  lie ;  do ;  and  try  whether  I 
am  not  now  a  gentleman  bom. 

Jut.  I  know  you  are  now,  sir,  agentleman  born. 

Clo.  Ay,  and  have  been  so  any  time  these 
four  hours. 

Shep.  And  so  have  I,  boy. 

Clo.  So  you  have : — but  I  was  a  gentleman 
bom  before  my  father :  for  the  king's  son  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  called  me  brother;  and 
then  the  two  kings  called  my  father,  brother :  and 
then  the  prince  my  brother,  and  the  princess 
my  sister,  called  my  father,  father ;  and  so  we 
wept:  and  there  was  the  first  gentleman-like 
tears  that  ever  we  shed. 

Shep.  We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many  more. 

Clo.  Ay ;  or  else  't  were  hard  luck,  being  in 
so  preposterous  estate  as  we  are. 

Aut.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  pardon 
me  all  the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your  wor- 
ship, and  to  give  me  your  good  report  to  the 
prince  my  master. 

Shep.  Pr'y  thee,  son,  do ;  for  we  must  be  gen- 
tle now  we  are  gentlemen. 

Clo.  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life? 

Aut.  Ay,  an  it  like  your  good  worship. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  will  swear  to  the 
prince  thou  art  as  honest  a  true  fellow  as  any  is 
in  Bohemia. 

Shep.  You  may  say  it,  but  not  swear  it. 

Clo.  Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman  ? 
Let  boors  and  franklins  say  it ;  I/ll  swear  it. 

Shep.  How  if  it  be  false,  son  ? 
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Clo.  If  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  a  true  gentleman 
may  swear  it  in  tlie  behalf  of  Ilia  friend. — And 
I  'II  Bwear  to  the  prince,  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of 
thy  hands,  and  thai  thou  wilt  not  be  drunlt;  hut 
I  know  thou  art  no  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and 
that  ihou  wilt  be  drunk  ;  but  I  'II  swear  it :  and  1 
would  thou  wouldst  be  a  tall  fellow  of  tby  hands. 


Aut.  1  will  prove  so,  sir,  to  my  power. 

Clo.  Ay,  by  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow :  if 
I  do  not  wonder  bow  thou  dareit  veatnie  to  be 
drunk,  not  being  a  l&ll  fellow,  tnut  me  not.— 
Hark  !  the  kings  and  the  princes,  our  kindred, 
are  going  to  see  the  queen's  picture.  Come, 
follow  us  :  we  11  be  thy  good  masten.   {^Exnat. 


Scene  III. —  The  tamt.     A  Room  m  Paulina's 

£nter  Leontes,  Polikenes,  Flosizel,  Pehdit*. 

Cahillo,  Paulina,  Lords,  anrf  Attendants. 

Lton.  O,  grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great 
comfort 
That  I  have  had  of  thee  I 

Pa\d.  What,  sovereign  sir, 

I  did  not  well,  1  meant  well.  All  my  services 
You  havepud  home:  but  thatyou have  vouchsafed, 
With  your  crowned  brother  and  these  your  con- 
Heirs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  poor  house  to  visit. 
It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 
My  Ufe  may  last  to  answer. 

LtiM.  O  Paulina, 

We  honour  you  with  trouble.  But  we  came 
To  see  the  statue  of  our  queen  :  your  gallery 
Have   we   passed  through,   not  without  much 

content 
In  many  aingidarities ;  but  we  saw  not 


That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon. 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 

Paul.  As  she  lived  pecrieti, 

So  her  dead  likenett,  I  do  well  believe. 
Excels  whatever  yet  you  looked  upon. 
Or  hand  of  man  hath  done :  therefore  I  keep  il 
Lonely  apart  But  here  it  is :  prepare 
To  see  the  life  as  lively  mocked  as  ever 
Still  sleep  mocked  death :  behold,  and  say 't  is  well. 
[Paulina  unffraw*  a  eurfooi,  ani  ditcottfi 

I  like  your  silence  \  it  the  more  shews  off 
Yourwonder.  Butyetspeak: — iintyou,myl>fgt: 
Comes  it  not  something  nearT 

Lioa.  Her  natural  posture ! 

Chide  me,  dear  stone,  that  I  may  say  indeed 
Thou  art  Hermione :  or  rstfaei,  thou  art  ahe 
In  thy  not  chiding ;  for  she  was  as  tender 
As  infancy,  and  grace. — But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermione  was  not  so  much  wrinkled,  iwthing 
So  ag^d  as  this  seems. 

Pol.  O,  not  by  much. 
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Paul,  So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excellence ; 
WhichletB  go  by  some  sixteen  years,  and  makes  her 
As  she  lived  now. 

Le(m.  As  now  she  might  have  done, 

So  much  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  soul.     O,  thus  she  stood, 
Even  with  such  life  of  majesty  (warm  life. 
As  now  it  coldly  stands),  when  first  I  wooed  her  I 
I  am  ashamed — does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me. 
For  being  more  stone  than  it? — O,  royal  piece. 
There 's  magic  in  thy  majesty,  which  has 
My  evils  conjured  to  remembrance,  and 
From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits, 
Standing  like  stone  with  thee ! 

Pen  And  give  me  leave ; 

And  do  not  say  't  is  superstition,  that 
I  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  blessing. — Lady, 
Dear  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began, 
Give  me  that  hand  of  yours  to  kiss. 

Paul,  O  patience : 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fixed ;  the  colour 's 
Not  dry. 

Cam.  My  lord,  your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid  on, 
Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away, 
So  many  summers  dry :  scarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  so  long  live ;  no  sorrow 
But  killed  itself  much  sooner. 

Pol.  Dear  my  brother. 

Let  him  that  was  the  cause  of  this  have  power 
To  take  ofi*  so  much  grief  from  you  as  he 
Will  piece  up  in  himself. 

Paul.  Indeed,  my  lord, 

If  I  had  thought  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you  (for  the  stone  is 

mine), 
I  *d  not  have  shewed  it. 

Leon.  Do  not  draw  the  curtain. 

Paul.  No  longer  shall  you  gaze  on  *t,  lest  your 
fancy 
May  think  anon  it  moves. 

Leon.  Let  be,  let  be. 

Would  I  were  dead,  but  that  methinks  already — 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it  ? — See,  my  lord, 
Would  you  not  deem  it  breathed,  and  that  those 

veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 

Pol.  Masterly  done : 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leon.  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in 't, 
As  we  are  mocked  with  art. 

Paul.  I  '11  draw  the  curtain  : 

My  lord 's  almost  so  far  transported  that 
He  'U  think  anon  it  lives. 

Leon.  O  sweet  Paulina, 

Make  me  to  think  so  twenty  years  together : 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.     Let 't  alone. 


Paul.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  have  thus  far  stirred 
you:  but 
I  could  afflict  you  further. 

Leon.  Do,  Paulina; 

For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort. — Still  methinks 
There  is  an  air  comes  from  her :  what  fine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?  Let  no  man  mock  me, 
For  I  wUl  kiss  her. 

Paul,  Good  my  lord,  forbear : 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet : 
You  'II  mar  it  if  you  kiss  it :  stain  your  own 
With  oily  painting.     Shall  I  draw  the  curtain  ? 

Leon.  No,  not  these  twenty  years. 

Per.  So  long  could  I 

Stand  by,  a  looker-on. 

Paul.  Either  forbear, 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement     If  you  can  behold  it, 
I  'U  make  the  statue  move  indeed ;  descend. 
And  take  you  by  the  hand :  but  then  you  '11  think 
(Which  I  protest  against)  I  am  assisted 
By  wicked  powers. 

Leon.  What  you  can  make  her  do, 

I  am  content  to  look  on  :  what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  hear ;  for  'tis  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak  as  move. 

Paul,  It  is  required 

You  do  awake  your  faith :  then,  all  stand  still ; 
Or  those  that  think  it  is  unlawful  business 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart. 

Leon.  Proceed ; 

No  foot  shall  stir. 

Paul,  Music ;  awake  her ;  strike. —    [AftcMc. 
Tis  time ;  descend ;  be  stone  no  more ;  approach ; 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.     Come ; 
I  '11  fill  your  grave  up :  stir ;  nay,  come  away ; 
Bequeath  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you. — ^You  perceive,  she  stirs : 
[Hermione  comes  doumfrom  the  pedestal. 
Start  not  *.  her  actions  shall  be  holy  as 
You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful :  do  not  shun  her 
Until  you  see  her  die  again ;  for  then 
You  kill  her  double.     Nay,  present  your  hand : 
When  she  was  young,  you  wooed  her ;  now  in  age 
Is  she  become  the  suitor. 

Leon.  O,  she 's  warm  1  [^Efnbracing  her. 

If  this  be  magic,  let  it  be  an  art 
Lawful  as  eating. 

Pol.  She  embraces  him. 

Cam.  She  hangs  about  his  neck : 
If  she  pertain  to  life,  let  her  speak  too. 

Pol.  Ay,  and  make 't  manifest  where  she  has 
lived, 
Or  how  stolen  from  the  dead . 

Paul.  That  she  is  living, 

Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at 
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Like  an  old  lule  ;  but  it  appears  she  Uvea, 
Though  yet  slie  ep? ak  not.  Mark  a  little  while. — 
Please  you  to  interpose,  fair  madam ;  kneel, 
And  pray  your  mother's  blessing. — Turn,  good 

lady; 
Our  Perdita  is  found. 
[^Prarniing  PeaDiTA.  icho  lineela  to  Hehhione. 

fftr.  You  gods,  look  down, 

And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graces 
Upon  my  daughter's  head ! — Tell  me,  mine  own, 
Where  haat  thou  been  preserved  ;  where  lived; 

how  found 
Tliy  father's  court!  for  thou  shalt  hear  that  I— 
Knowing  by  Paulina  that  the  oraele 
Gave  hope  thou  wast  in  being — have  preserved 
Myself  to  see  the  issue. 

Paul.  There's  time  enough  for  that; 

Lest  they  desire,  upon  this  push,  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation. — Go  together. 
You  precious  winners  all ;  your  exultadon 
Partake  to  every  one.     I,  an  old  (urtle, 
AVill  wing  me  to  some  withered  bough  ;  and  there 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  again. 
Lament  llll  1  am  lost. 


Leon.  O  peace,  Fkultna: 

Thou  shouldst  a  husband  take  by  my  content, 
As  1  by  thine  a  wife :  this  is  a  match. 
And  made  between  '■  by  vowi.   Thou  haat  found 

But  bow  la  to  be  questioned;  for  I  saw  her,  ' 

As  I  thought,  dead ;  and  hsTC  in  vain  laid  many 
A  prayer  upon  her  grave :  I II  not  aeek  far  J 

(For  him,  1  partly  know  his  mind)  to  find  thee        | 
An  honourable  husband : — come,  Camillo,  I 

And  take  her  by  the  band :  whose  worth  and 

honesty 
Is  richly  noted,  and  here  justified  ! 

By  us,  a  pair  of  kings. — Let  'a  from  this  place. —      i 
What? — look    upon   my   brother: — balk   your      | 

pardona  ' 

That  e'er  I  put  between  jour  holy  looks 
My  ill  suspicion. — This  your  aon-in-Uw, 
And  son  unto  the  king  (whom  heavens  directing), 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter. — Good  Paulina, 
Lead  us  from  hence ;  where  we  may  leiaurely 
Each  one  demand  and  answer  to  his  part 
Performed  in  this  wide  gap  of  time,  since  Rni 
We  were  dissevered. — Hastily  lead  away.  [Ezevai. 


"  /'//  give  him  my  eommUnoH 

To  let  him  there  a  months  behind  the  gett 
Pr^ed  for  *e  parting.'*^ Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

The  term  "  geit "  is  derived  from  the  French  giete  (which 
•ignifles  both  a  bed  and  a  lodging-place).  Geats  were  the 
names  of  the  houses  or  towns  where  the  king  intended  to 
lie  erery  night  during  his  progress.  They  were  written  on  a 
seroQ,  and  probably  each  of  the  royal  attendants  was  tar- 
nished with  a  copy. 

"  We  ehould  have  answered  heaven 

Boldlg,  '  Not  guiltg  f—the  imposition  cleared, 
Hereditary  ours."— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

That  is,  setting  aside  original  sin,  bating  the  imposition 
fh>m  the  offence  of  our  first  parents,  we  might  have  boldly 
protested  our  innocence. 

"  Grace  to  hoot  I 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion;  lest  yo«  sag 

Tow  queen  and  I  are  devils." — Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

"Grace  to  boot!"  is  an  exclamation  equivalent  to  "  Give 
us  grace.'*  Hermoine  calls  for  grace  to  purify  and  vindi> 
cata  her  own  character  and  that  of  the  wife  of  Polizenes, 
which  might  seem  to  be  sullied  by  a  species  of  argument 
that  made  them  appear  to  have  led  their  husbands  into 
temptation. 

"  Still  virgiMlling 

Upon  his  palm  t" — Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

That  is,  still  playing  with  her  fingers,  as  a  girl  playing  on 
the  viiginaU.  Virginals  were  stringed  instruments  played 
with  keys  like  a  spinnet,  which  they  resembled  in  all  re- 
spects but  in  shape ;  spinnets  being  nearly  triangular,  and 
virginals  of  an  oblong  square  shape,  like  a  small  pianoforte. 

"  Thou  want'st  a  rot^h  pa^,  and  the  shoots  thai  I  have. 
To  he  full  like  m«."— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

"  Fash  "  in  Scotland  signifies  a  head.  Many  words  that 
are  now  used  only  in  that  country,  were,  perhaps,  once  com- 
mon to  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain,  or  at  least  to  the 
northern  part  of  England. 

'*  Afeeiion  t  thg  intention  stabs  the  centre."— Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

"Affection"  here  means  imagination.  Intention  is  ear- 
nest consideration,  eager  attention.  It  is  this  vehemence  of 
mind  which  affects  Leontes,  by  making  him  conjure  up  un- 
real causes  of  disquiet ;  and  thus,  in  the  poet's  language, 
*'  stabs  him  to  the  centre." 

"  Mine  honest  friend, 

Will  gou  take  eggs  for  money/" — Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  common  proverbial  expres- 
sion, used  when  a  man  sees  himself  wronged,  and  makes  no 
resistance.    Its  origin  is  uncertain. 

"  Lower  wusses, 

Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind." — Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

The  term  "  messes  "  here  signifies  degrees  or  conditions. 
The  company  at  great  tables  were  divided  according  to  their 
rank  into  higher  and  lower  messes ;  those  of  lower  condition 


sitting  below  the  great  standing  salt  in  the  centre  of  the 
table.  Sometimes  the  messes  were  served  at  different  tables, 
and  seem  to  have  been  arranged  into  fours,  as  is  the  case  at 
present  in  the  halls  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

••  When  he, 

Wafting  his  eges  to  the  contrary,  and  falling 

A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me.*' — Act  I.,  Scene  2. 

This  is  a  stroke  of  nature  worthy  of  Shakspere.  Leontes 
had  but  a  moment  before  told  Camillo  that  he  would  seem 
friendly  to  Follxenes,  according  to  his  advice  ;  but  on  meet- 
ing him,  his  jealousy  gets  the  better  of  his  resolution,  and 
he  finds  it  Impossible  to  restrain  his  hatred. — ^Masom. 


**  There  may  be  in  the  cup 

A  spider  steeped.** — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

That  spiders  were  esteemed  venomous,  appears  by  the 
evidence  of  a  person  who  was  examined  in  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury's  affisir: — "The  Countess  wished  me  to  get  the 
strongest  poison  that  I  could,  ftc.  Accordingly,  I  bought 
scTcn  great  spiders  and  cantharides." 

"  'Would  I  knew  the  villain, 

I  would  land-dam  him.** — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

"  Land-dam "  is  probably  one  of  those  words  which  ca- 
price brought  into  fashion,  and  which,  after  a  short  time, 
reason  and  grammar  drove  irrecoverably  away.  It,  perhaps, 
meant  no  more  than  "  I  will  rid  the  country  of  him ;  con- 
demn him  to  quit  the  land."— Jobvsoh. 

"  The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me:  in  himself  too  mighty; 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alHanee."— Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

This  passage  is  founded  on  a  similar  one  in  the  novel  of 
"  DoVASTUS  AHD  Fawkia  :"— "  Pandosto,  although  he  felt 
that  revenge  was  a  spur  to  war,  and  that  envy  always  proff'ereth 
steel,  yet  he  saw  Egistus  was  not  only  of  great  puissance 
and  prowess  to  withsUnd  him,  but  also  had  many  kings  of 
his  alliance  to  aid  htm,  if  need  should  serve ;  for  he  married 
the  Emperor  of  Russia's  daughter."  Shakspere  has  made  this 
lady  the  wife  of  the  Leontes  of  the  play,— not  of  the  Polix- 
enes :  but  it  will  be  seen  that  Greene,  the  acknowledged 
classical  scholar,  exhibits  as  much  indifference  to  chrono- 
logy as  the  supposed  illiterate  dramatist. 

"  A  mankind  wUch  1  Hence  with  her.**— Act  II.,  Scene  S. 

A  "mankind-woman "  is  said  to  be  a  term  used  in  some 
counties  to  designate  a  female,  violent,  ferocious,  and  mis- 
chievous. Mr.  Toilet  suggests  that "  mankind  "  may  signify 
one  of  a  wicked  and  pernicious  nature ;  firom  the  Saxon 
man,  mischief  or  wickedness,  and  kind. 

"  Thou  dotard,  thou  art  woman'tired."—Act  II.,  Scene  S. 

To  be  "  woman-tired  "  is  to  be  pecked  by  a  woman.  The 
phrase  is  taken  from  falconry,  and  is  often  employed  by 
writers  contemporary  with  Shakspere.  So  in  Decker's 
"  Match  uy  iw  Lokdok  :"— 

"  The  vulture  tires 

Upon  the  eagle's  heart." 
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NOTES. 


"  Unvenerable  be  thy  hands,  if  thou 
Tak'si  up  the  princess,  by  that  forced  basenets." 

Act  II.,  Scene  S. 

Leoutes  had  ordered  An tigonns  to  "  take  up  the  bastard." 
Paulina  forbids  him  to  touch  the  princess  under  that  appel- 
lation. "  Forced  "  is  "  false," — uttered  with  violence  to  truth. 

"  For  'tis  a  bastard, 

So  sure  as  this  beardTs  grey." — Act  II.,  Scene  S. 

Leontes  probably  means  the  beard  of  Antigonus,  which, 
perhaps,  both  here  and  on  a  former  occasion,  it  was  intended 
he  should  lay  hold  of. 


"  The  climate's  delicate;  the  air  most  sweet; 
Fertile  the  isle"— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

The  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  not  in  an  island, 
but  in  Phocis,  on  the  continent.  In  this  instance,  also,  as  In 
many  others,  Shakspere  followed  the  language  of  his  origi- 
nal. In  the  novel,  the  queen  desires  the  king  to  send  "  six 
of  his  noblemen,  whom  he  best  trusted,  to  the  Isle  of  Del- 
pbos"  The  writer  was  probably  thinking  of  Delos,  an 
island  of  the  Cyclades.  The  geographical  blunder,  in  con- 
sidering Bohemia  a  maritime  country,  is  copied  from  Greene's 
narrative. 

"  The  time  is  worth  the  use  on  '<."— Act  III.,  Scene  1. 

That  is,  if  the  event  prove  fortunate  to  the  queen,  the 
time  which  we  have  spent  in  our  Journey  is  worth  the 
trouble  it  hath  cost  us.  Nearly  the  same  expression  is  found 
in  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays  : — "The  com- 
mon saying  is,  the  time  we  live  is  worth  the  money  we  pay 
for  it." 

"  How  he  glisters 

Thorough  my  rust  I  and  how  his  piety 

Does  my  deeds  mahe  the  blacker  .'"—Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

Tliia  vehement  retraction  of  Leontes,  accompanied  with 
the  confession  of  more  crimes  than  he  was  suspected  of,  is 
agreeable  to  our  daily  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  of  vio- 
lent tempers  and  the  eruptions  of  minds  oppressed  with 
guilt. — Johnson. 

'*  That  did  but  shew  thee  of  a  fool,  ineonstani. 
And  damnable  ungratefut"-'Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

This,  by  a  mode  of  speech  anciently  much  used,  means, 
"  It  shewed  thee  first  a  fool,  then  inconstant  and  ungrate- 
ful."   Damnable  is  here  used  adverbially. 

"  Though  a  devil 

Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire  ere  done  7." 

Act  III.,  Scene  2. 
That  is,  a  devil  would  have  shed  tears  of  pity,  ere  he 
would  have  conunitted  such  an  action. 

"  /  am  sorry-for  't : 

All  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  them, 
I  do  repent." — Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

This  is  another  instance  of  the  sudden  changes  incident 
to  vehement  and  ungovernable  minds. — Johnson. 

"  There  lie;  and  there  thy  character."— Act  III.,  Scene  S. 

By  "character"  is  meant  the  writing  afterwards  dis- 
covered with  Perdita. 

"  A  savage  clamour  I 

Well  may  I  get  aboard  I— This  is  the  chace." 

Act  HI.,  Scene  3. 
This  clamour  was  the  cry  of  the  dogs  and  hunters :  then 
seeing  the  bear,  Antigonus  exclaims,—"  This  is  the  chace," 
or  the  animal  pursued. 


"  Look  thee,  a  beofing^lotk  for  a  squirt^s  child  i^ 

Act  III.,  Scene  3. 
A  "  bearing-cloth  "  is  the  fine  mantle  or  doth  with  which 
a  child  is  usually  covered  when  it  is  carried  to  the  church  to 
be  baptised. 

"/I  was  told  me  I  should  be  rich  hy  tkefasriee:  this  is 
some  changeling." — Act  III.,  Scene  S. 

That  is,  some  child  left  behind  by  the  fairies,  in  the  room 
of  one  they  had  stolen. 

"  They  are  never  curst  but  when  they  ore  hungry." 

Act  III.,  Scene  S. 
"  Curst "  signifies  mischievous.  Thus  the  adage :— "  Cimt 
cows  have  short  horns." 


"  Impute  it  not  a  crime 


To  me,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 
(fer  sixteen  years." — Time,  as  Chorus. 

This  trespass,  in  respect  of  dramatic  unity,  will  Mppat 
venial  to  those  who  have  read  the  once  famous  lily's  *'  Eir- 
dtmion"  (or,  as  he  himself  calls  it  in  the  prologue,  his 
"  Man  in  thx  Moov").  Two  acts  of  this  piece  comprise 
the  space  of  forty  years ;  Endymion  lying  down  to  sleep  at 
the  end  of  the  second,  and  waking  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
filth,  after  a  nap  of  that  unconscionable  length.  lily  has, 
likewise,  been  guilty  of  much  greater  absurdity  than  Shak- 
spere committed;  for  he  supposes  that  Eodymion's  hair, 
features,  and  person,  were  changed  by  age  duriotg  his  sleep, 
while  all  the  other  personages  of  the  drama  remained  with- 
out alteration. — Stebtkms. 

Malone  states,  that,  in  the  comedy  of  "  Patikkt  Gbis- 
bel"  (by  Decker,  Chettle,  and  Haoghton),  Grissel  is  in  the 
first  act  married,  and  soon  afterwards  brought  to  bed  of 
twins,  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  and  the  daughter,  in  the  fifth 
act,  is  produced  on  the  scene  as  a  woman  old  enoogfa  to  be 
married. 

Some  remarks  by  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  sul^ect  of  tioke,  in 
dramatic  representations,  may  be  here  appropriately  in- 
troduced : — 

"  By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time  may  be  ex- 
tended. The  time  required  by  the  fable  elapaee,  for  the 
most  part,  between  the  acts ;  for,  of  so  much  of  the  actioa 
as  is  represented,  the  real  and  poetical  duration  is  the  same. 
If,  in  the  first  act,  preparations  for  war  against  Mithridatrs 
are  represented  to  be  made  in  Rome,  the  event  of  the  war, 
may,  without  absurdity,  be  rep^sented  in  the  catastropltt 
as  happening  in  Pontus.  We  know  that  there  is  neither  war 
nor  preparation  for  war ;  we  know  tliat  we  are  nettber  ia 
Rome  nor  Pontus ;  that  neither  Mithridates  nor  Lncnllos  is 
before  tis.  The  drama  exhibits  sucoeuive  imitati<ms  of 
successive  actions ;  and  why  may  not  the  second  imitaUoa 
represent  an  action  that  happened  years  after  the  first,  if  it 
be  so  connected  with  it  that  nothing  but  time  can  be  sup- 
posed to  intervene  f  Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  existenoe,  most 
obsequious  to  the  imagination ;  a  lapse  of  yean  is  as  easily 
conceived  as  a  passage  of  hours.  In  contemplacioo,  ve 
easily  contract  the  time  of  real  actions,  and,  therefore,  wil- 
lingly permit  it  to  be  contracted  when  we  only  see  their 
imitation." 

"  /  have  mistingly  noted  he  is  of  late  much  retired  frtm 
court."— Ad  IV.,  Scene  1. 

Meaning,  probably,  I  have  observed  him  at  intervals; 
not  constantly  or  regularly,  but  occasionally. 

"  The  red  Mood  rtigns  in  the  winter's  paU.^ 

Act  lY.,  Scene  S. 

That  is,  the  red,  the  spring  blood,  now  reigns  o*er  the 
parts  lately  under  the  dominion  of  winter.  The  '*  English 
pale,**  and  the  "  Irish  pale,"  were  fluent  ex|irtisrioBS  ia 
Shakspere's  time ;  and  the  words  red  uid  pale 
for  the  sake  of  the  nntltheeis. 
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"  Ewerff  'itvra  iralAcr— to<f«;  everff  tod  ifieUt— pound  and 
odd  iktUing,"  &c.-<-Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

To  tod  it  used  ai  a  rerb  by  dealen  in  wool.  Thut,  they 
say,— "Twenty  sheep  oaght  to  tod  fifty  pounds  of  wool,"  &c. 
The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  Clown's  words  is,  "Every 
eleven  (wethers)  tods;  i.  *.  will  produce  a  tod,  or  twenty -eight 
pounds  of  wool ;  every  tod  yields  a  pound  and  odd  shilling ; 
what  then  will  the  wool  of  fifteen  hundred  yield  t  * 

*'  Tkree-man  aong-men  all."— Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 
That  is,  singers  of  catches  in  three  parts. 

"  A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go  tAoul  with  trol- 
m^aaut." — ^Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

This  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  French  term,  trou 
wuidame;  the  game  much  resembles  that  called  bagatelle. 
The  old  English  title  of  this  sport  was  "  pigeon-holes,"  as  the 
arches  in  the  machine,  through  which  the  balls  are  rolled, 
resemble  the  cavitiM  made  for  pigeons  in  a  dove>house. 

"  Jog  on,  jog  on^  the  foot-path  wag, 

And  merrilg  hent  the  iiile^."— Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

The  lines  in  the  text  form  part  of  a  song  first  printed 
in  "An  Antidote  against  Melancholy,  made  up  in  Pills, 
eompounded  of  witty  Ballads,  jorial  Songs,  and  merry 
Catches"  (1661).  To  "  hent  the  stile,"  is  to  take  the  stile ; 
from  the  Saxon  hentan, 

"  But  that  ourfeaete 

In  eoerg  meu  have  follg,  and  the  feeder* 
Digeet  it  with  a  cueiom,  I  ihould  blush 
To  eee  gou  $o  atUred  ;  eworn,  I  think, 
To  shew  atgeelf  a gla§e"-^Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

Perdita  probably  means,  that  the  prince,  by  the  rustic 
habit  he  wears,  seems  as  if  he  had  sworn  to  shew  her,  as  in 
a  glass,  how  she  ought  to  be  dressed,  instead  of  being  "  so 
goddess-like  pranked  up :"  and  were  it  not  for  the  license 
and  folly  which  custom  had  made  familiar  at  such  feasts  as 
that  of  sheep-shearing,  when  mimetic  sports  were  allowable, 
she  should  blush  to  see  him  so  attired. 

*^For  gou  there 't  roeemarg  and  rue ;  these  keep 
Seemii^  and  savour  alt  the  winter  long : 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  gou  both  " 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

Ophelia  distributes  the  same  plants,  and  accompanies 
them  with  similar  expressions : — "  There's  rosemary,  that's 
for  remembrance.  There's  rue  for  you;  we  may  call  it 
herb  of  grace."  The  qualities  of  retaining  "  seeming  and 
savour  **  appear  to  form  the  reason  why  these  plants  were 
considered  emblematical  of  grace  and  remembrance. 

"  The  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 

Are  our  carnations  and  ttreaked  gillg/lowers, 
Which  some  call  natures  bastards." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

The  variegated  gillyflowers,  or  carnations,  being  con- 
sidered as  a  produce  of  art,  were  properly  called  nature's 
bastards;  and  being  streaked  white  and  red,  Perdita  con- 
siders them  a  proper  emblem  of  a  painted  or  immodest 
woman. 

"  Pale  primroses. 

That  die  unmarried,  ere  theg  can  behold 

Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength."— Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

The  reason  why  the  primrose  is  said  to  "  die  unmarried" 
is,  according  to  Warton,  "  because  it  grows  in  the  shade,  un- 
cherished  or  unseen  by  the  sun,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in 
love  with  some  sort  of  flowers." 

"He  so  chants  to  the  sleeve-hand,  and  the  work  about 
the  square  on*t." — Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

The  "sleeve-hand"  was  the  cuff  or  wristband;  the 
"  square"  signified  the  work  about  the  bosom. 


"Pins,  and  poking^tieks  of  steel."— Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

These  "  poking-sticks"  were  used  to  set  the  laige  ruflk  so 
much  in  fashion.  Stowe  states,  that  "  about  the  sixteenth 
year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  began  the  making  of  steel  poking- 
sticks;  and  until  that  time,  all  laundresses  used  setting-sticks 
made  of  wood  or  bone." 

"  Theg  call  him  Doricles  ;  and  he  boasts  himself 
To  have  a  worthg  feeding." — Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

A  "  worthy  feeding,"  probably  signifies  a  tract  of  pasturage 
not  inconsiderable,  which  the  old  shepherd  considers  not 
unworthy  of  his  supposed  daughter's  fortune. 

"  Here's  another  ballad,  Of  a  fish  that  appeared  upon  the 
coast,"  &c. — Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

In  1604,  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  "  A  strange  reporte  of  a  monstrous  fish,  that  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  woman,  from  her  waist  upward, 
seene  in  the  sea."  To  this  it  is  highly  probable  that  Shak- 
spere  alludes.  In  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  ofllce-book,  which 
contains  a  register  of  all  the  shows  of  London,  from  1623  to 
1642,  is  entered,  "  A  licence  to  Francis  Sherret,  to  show  a 
strange  fish  for  one  year,  from  the  1 0th  of  March,  1635." 

"  That  have  made  Uiemselves  all  men  of  hair." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

"Men  [of  hair  "are  hairy  men  or  satyrs.  A  dance  of 
satyrs  was  no  unusual  entertainment  in  the  middle  ages.  At 
a  great  festival  celebrated  in  France  in  1392,  the  king  and 
some  of  the  nobles  personated  satyrs  dressed  in  close  habits, 
tufted  or  shagged  all  over,  to  imitate  hair.  They  b^an  a 
wild  dance,  and  in  the  tumult  of  their  merriment,  one  of 
them  went  too  near  a  candle,  and  set  fire  to  his  satyr's  garb ; 
the  fiame  ran  instantly  over  the  loose  tufts,  and  spread  itself 
to  the  diess  of  those  that  were  next  him ;  a  great  number  of 
the  dancers  were  cruelly  scorched,  being  neither  able  to 
throw  off*  their  coats  nor  extinguish  them.  The  king  had  set 
himself  in  the  lap  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  who  threw  her 
robe  over  him  and  saved  him. 

The  dress  of  the  rustic  dancers  mentioned  in  the  text 
was,  perhaps,  made  of  goat's  skin.  Cervantes  mentions,  in 
the  preface  to  his  plays,  that  in  the  time  of  an  early  Spanish 
writer,  Lop^  de  Rueda,  "  all  the  ftimiture  and  utensils  of 
the  actor  consisted  of  four  shepherds'  Jerkins  with  the  wool 
on,  and  adorned  with  gilt  leather  trimming ;  four  beards  and 
periwigs,  and  four  pastoral  crooks:  little  more  or  less." 
Probably  a  similar  shepherd's  Jerkin  was  used  in  Shakspere's 
theatre. 


"I  was  not  much  of  card"  &c. — Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 
The  character  of  Perdita  is  here  finely  sustained. 


To 


have  made  her  quite  .astonished  at  the  king's  discovery  of 
himself,  had  not  become  her  birth ;  and  to  have  given  her 
presence  of  mind  to  have  made  this  reply  to  the  king,  had 
not  become  her  education. — ^Waxburtov. 

"Some  hangman  must  put  on  mg  shroud,  and  lag  me 
Where  no  priett  shovels-in  dust."— Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

Before  the  reform  of  the  burial  service  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  priest  to  throw  earth 
on  the  body  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  then  sprinkle  it  with 
holy  water. 

"  The  which  shall  point  gou  forth,  at  everg  sitting. 
What  gou  must  sag."— Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

"  Every  sitting  "  means,  at  every  audience  you  shall  have 
of  the  king  and  council ;  the  council  days  being  formerly 
called,  in  common  speech,  the  sitting.  Howell,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  says :— "  My  lord  president  hopes  to  be  at  the  next 
sitting  in  York." 
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"  /  think  affiiction  may  subdue  the  cheek, 
But  nut  take  in  the  mind."— Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

To  "  take  in"  anciently  meant  to  conquer,  to  get  the 
better  of.    As  in  '•  Aktosy  akd  Cleopatra  :" — 

"  He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  seas, 
And  take  in  Toryiie." 

"  Not  a  riband,  gla$$,  pomander,"  &c. — Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

A  "  pomander"  was  a  little  ball  of  perfumed  paste,  worn 
in  the  pocket,  or  in  various  parts  of  the  person,  as  an  anti- 
dote to  infection.  Various  receipts  for  making  them  may  be 
found  in  old  books  of  housewifery. 

"  Ae  if  my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed."— Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

This  alludes  to  the  custom  of  selling  beads,  &c.,  as  made 
particularly  efficacious  by  the  touch  of  some  relic. 

"  A  great  man,  I'll  warrant :  I  know  by  the  picking  oh*s 
teeth."— Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

It  seems  that  to  pick  the  teeth  was,  at  this  time,  a  mark 
of  some  pretension  to  greatness  or  elegance.  Faulconbridge, 
speaking  of  the  traveller,  says, — 

"  He  and  his  toothpick  at  ray  worship's  mess." 

In  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  "  Characters"  we  find,—"  If  you 
find  not  a  courtier  here,  you  shall  in  Paul's,  with  a  tooth- 
pick in  his  hat,  a  cape-cloak,  and  a  long  stocking." 

*'  The  hottest  day  prognostication  proclaims." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

That  is,  the  hottest  day  foretold  in  the  almanack.  Alma- 
nacks were,  in  Shakspere's  time,  published  under  this 
title: — "An  Almanack  and  Prognostication  made  for  the 
year  of  our  Lord  God,  1595." 

"  Being  something  gently  considered,  I'll  bring  you  where 
he  is  aboard." — Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

Autolycus  means,  "  I,  having  a  gentlemanlike  consider- 
ation given  me  (i.  e.  a  bribe),  will  bring  you,"  &c. 


"  What  were  more  holy, 

Than  to  rejoice  the  former  queen  is  well  f  " 

Act  v.,  Scene  I. 
By  "  well/'  is  here  meant  dead.   In  "  Amtovt  and  Cleo- 
patra," the  phrase  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  dead : — 

"  Mess.  First,  madam,  he  is  well. 

Cleo.  Why,  there's  more  gold;  but,  sirrah,  mark: 
We  use  to  say  '  The  dead  are  well ;'  bring  it  to  that, 
The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat." 

And  in  "Romeo  and  Joliet,"  Balthaaar,  speaking  of 
Julietf  whom  he  imagined  to  be  dead,  says, — 

"  Then  she  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill." 

"  The  old  shepherd,  which  stands  by,  like  a  wealher-iiUeH 
conduit."— Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

Conduits  representing  the  human  figure  were  formerly 
not  uncommon.  The  same  image  is  found  in  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet  :" 

"  How  nowf  a  conduit,  girl?  what,  still  in  tears? 
Evermore  showering?" 

"  Weather-bitten"  was  in  the  third  folio  changed  to  "  wea- 
ther-beaten ;"  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  necessity  for 
the  change.  Hamlet  says, — "  The  air  bites  shrewdly ;"  and  the 
Duke,  in  "  As  Yov  Like  It/'  speaking  of  the  wind,  says,— 


"  When  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body."   Weather-bitun, 
therefore,  means  corroded  by  the  weather. 

"  A  piece  many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  perftrrmed 
by  that  rare  Italian  matter,  Julio  Romano." 

Act  v.,  Soene  2. 

Painted  statues  appear  to  have  been  not  oncommoD  in 
Shakspere's  day.  In  Ben  Jonson's  "  Maosstxc  Laot," 
Doctor  Rut  says, — 

"  All  city  statues  must  be  painted. 

Else  they  be  worth  nought  in  their  subtle  judgments." 

"  Would  beguile  naiure  of  her  cmIom.**— Act  Y.,  Soene  2. 

That  is,  of  her  trade ;  would  draw  nature's  customers 
from  her. 

"  Let  boors  and  franklins  say  it;  I'll  swear  it." 

Act  v.,  Soene  2. 

A  "  franklin'*  was  a  freeholder,  or  yeoixum ;  a  man  above  s 
villain,  but  not  a  gentleman. 

"  I'll  swear  to  the  prince,  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  tky 
hands." — Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

The  phrase  "  tall  fellow"  was  used  to  signify  a  bold,  cou- 
rageous fellow.  *'  Of  his  hands,"  probably  meant,  skilful  in 
the  use  of  his  hands. 

**  Come,  follow  us;  we'll  be  thy  good  matters." 

Act  v..  Scene  t. 

The  Clown  conceits  himself  already  a  man  of  conse- 
quence at  court.  It  was  the  fashion  for  an  inferior  or  soitor 
to  beg  of  the  great  man,  after  bis  humble  eommendatioos, 
that  he  would  be  "good  master"  to  him.  Many  ancient 
letters  run  in  this  fashion.  Thus  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, when  in  prison,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Cromwell  (in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.),  says: — "Furthermore,  I  beseech  you  to  be 
good  master  unto  one  in  my  necessities ;  for  I  have  neither 
shirt  nor  suit,  nor  yet  other  clothes  that  are  necessary  fxx 
me  to  wear." 

"  The  figure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in  '/."—Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

The  meaning  is,  though  her  eye  be  fixed,  yet  it  seems  to 
have  motion  in  it :  that  tremulous  motion  which  is  percep- 
tible in  the  eye  of  a  living  person,  how  much  soever  ooe 
endeavours  to  fix  it. 


In  the  novel  of  "  Doeabtus  and  Fawvia,*'  the  King  of 
Sicilia,  whom  Shakspere  names  Leontes,  is  called  Egistus: 
Polixenes,  Xing  of  Bohemia,— Pandosto ;  Mamilliua,  Prince 
of  Sicilia,— Garinter;  Florisel,  Prince  of  Bohemia,— Dorai- 
tus;  Camillo,— Franion ;  Old  Shepherd,— Porrus;  Hemuone, 
—  Bellaria;  Perdita,— Fawnia.  The  parts  of  Antlgonos, 
Paulina,  and  Autolycus,  are  of  the  poet's  own  invention ; 
but  many  circumstances  of  the  uotcI  are  omitted  in  tke 
play.— Stexvbms. 

The  "Winter's  Tale"  is  as  appropriately  named  ss 
the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  It  is  one  of  those 
tales  which  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  beguile  the  dresiy 
leisure  of  a  long  winter  evening;  which  are  even  attractive 
and  intelligible  to  childhood;  and  which,  animated  by  ta- 
Tent  truth  in  the  delineation  of  character  and  passim, 
invested  with  the  decoration  of  a  poetry  lowering  itseli;  ss 
it  were,  to  the  simplicity  of  the  subject,  transport  even  man- 
hood back  to  the  ^den  age  of  imagination.  The  ealeulaikm 
of  probabilities  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  wondexful  sad 
fleeting  adventures,  ending  at  last  in  general  joy :  and  se- 
cordingly,  Shakspere  has  here  taken  the  greatest  liberties 
with  anachronisms  and  geographical  enors. — ScBLxesL. 
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NTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 


JCTELENA,  the  plebeian  heroine  of  this  excellent  comedy,  is  of  the 
order  of  Nature's  nobility.  The  character  is  a  charming  compound 
of  courage  and  tenderness ;  of  modesty  and  passion ;  misgiving  and 
perseverance.  In  the  subduement  of  her  superior  mind  to  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  Bertram,  we  recognise  one  of  those  familiar  tricks 
that  Love,  the  omnipotent  urchin,  devises  in  furtherance  of  Bene- 
dick's maxim,— "The  world  must  be  peopled."  Notwithstanding 
the  purity  and  devotedness  of  the  sensitive  dependent's  affection, 
her  portrait  of  the  haughty  young  Count  refers  solely  to  bodily 
perfections;  and,  indeed,  he  gives  neither  her  nor  any  one  else 
much  opportunity  of  praising  him  for  others,  courage  excepted. 
"  His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, — every  line  and 
trick  of  his  sweet  favour," — these  were  the  charms  which  struck 
that  fine-hearted  creature  whom  he  contemptuously  designates  the  "poor  physician's  daughter,"  and 
**  sanctified  his  relics"  to  one  whom,  in  the  indignant  language  of  the  benevolent  Countess,  **  twenty 
such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon,  and  call  her  hourly,  mistress."  He  lives,  however,  to  regret  her  loss ; 
and,  on  regaining  so  sweet  a  treasure,  to  give  a  voluntary  promise  that  henceforth  he  will  "love  her 
dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly."  Heartily  do  we  sympathise  with  the  strenuous  achiever  of  love's  labours,  in 
this  summer  of  her  fortunes,  her  own  anticipated  time, — "  when  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 
and  be  as  sweet  as  sharp." 

The  Countess  is  a  no  less  admirable  specimen  of  female  humanity:  by  nature,  as  by  station,  she  stands 
erect  and  graceful, — a  genuine  "  Corinthian  capital  of  polished  society."  Her  overflowing  benignity 
enriches  every  scene  in  which  she  figures :  it  is  not  the  spurious  result  of  indolence  or  apathy,  but  an 
ever-active  principle,  leading  her  to  seek  and  love  the  just  and  true  in  every  word  and  every  action. 
The  skilful,  sharp,  and  yet  affectionate  manner  in  which  she  probes  the  secret  feelings  of  the  love-lorn 
maiden,  demanding  urgently  and  frequently  the  simple  rigid  truth,  is  highly  characteristic  of  a  warm 
and  sincere  nature,  ready  to  make  all  needful  sacrifices,  but  impatient  of  deceit  or  trifling.  Had  Helena, 
instead  of  breaking  into  an  impassioned  avowal  of  her  love  for  Bertram,  in  preference  even  to  her 
friend  and  benefactress,  attempted  denial  or  persisted  in  evasion,  she  had  never  gone  to  Paris  with 
"  leave,  and  love, — ^meaus,  and  attendants,"  and  prayers  for  blessing  on  her  bold  attempt — ^These  two 
inestimable  women  form  the  gems  of  the  play,  and  finer  ornaments  no  dramatist  of  the  affections  need 
wish  to  place  in  his  poetic  tiara. 

The  comic  portion  of  the  drama  is  principally  sustained  by  ParoUes.  This  amusing  braggart  is 
delineated  with  great  skill ;  and,  despite  his  cowardice  and  practical  absurdity,  he  possesses  an  eye  for 
the  ridiculous,  and  considerable  power  of  sarcasm.  His  libellous  sketches  of  the  French  gallants  in 
the  Florentine  camp,  are  rich  and  abundant  The  mode,  too,  in  which  the  baflSed  boaster  works  upon 
the  self-love  of  his  hearty  old  enemy,  Lafeu,  shews  him  a  keen  observer  of  the  shady  side  of  human 
nature : — "  O  my  good  lord,  you  were  the  first  that  found  me."  The  old  pike  bites  at  this  delicious 
gudgeon : — "  Was  J,  in  sooth  ?"  .  .  .  "  Sirrah,  inquire  further  after  me ;  I  had  talk  of  you  last  night : 
though  you  are  a  fool  and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat;  go  to,  follow." — ^The  Clown  displays  the  usual 
characteristics  of  his  class,  as  drawn  by  Shakspere.  The  occasional  coarseness  of  "good  Monsieur 
Lavatch"  is  expressive  of  an  imperfectly -refined,  though  picturesque,  state  of  manners:  his  wit  and 
humour  are  not  unworthy  of  the  hand  that  has  furnished  so  ample  a  supply  of  these  enlivening  materials, 
and  of  wisdom,  passion,  and  imagination,  still  more  valuable. — Throughout  the  play,  there  is  interspersed 
much  spirited  dialogue :  its  whole  strong  texture  is  embroidered  with  fancy  and  observation.  One  of  the 
finest  remarks  to  be  found  in  all  the  poet  ("  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,"  &c.),  is  given, 
with  his  usual  liberality,  to  a  mere  subordinate  (the  First  Lord),  who  has  not  even  a  proper  name  in 
the  dramatis  persona. 

"All's  Well  that  Ends  Well"  is  supposed  to  have  been  origmally  entitled  "Love's  Labour 
Won;"  a  production  of  that  name  being  mentioned  by  Francis  Meres,  in  his  "Wit's  Treasury" 
(1598),  among  the  proofs  of  Shakspere's  excellence  in  comedy.  The  plot  of  the  play  was  originally 
derived  from  Boccaccio's  "Decameron;"  but  is  immediately  founded  on  the  tale  of  "  Giletta  of 
Narbonne,"  in  Painter's  "  Palace  of  Pleasure." 
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Enltr  Bbhtkau,  iht  Counteis  or  Rousillon, 
Helena,  and  Lafeu,  in  monniMg. 
Count.   In  delivering  my  son  from  me,  I  bury 
B  aecund  husband. 

Ber.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o'er  my 
falher's  death  anew :  but  I  niuat  attend  hia 
majeslj'i  command,  to  whom  1  am  now  in  wnrd, 
n  subjection. 


Lttf.  Ynu  shall  find  of  ihe  King  a  huahand, 
madam ; — you,  sir,  a  father :  he  that  ao  generally 
ia  at  all  times  good,  muat  of  neceauty  hold  his 
virtue  to  yon;  whose  worthineas  would  stir  it 
up  where  it  wanted,  rather  than  lack  it  where 
there  is  such  abundance. 

Count.  What  hope  is  there  of  his  majesty's 
amendment  ^ 

Laf.  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians,  ma- 
dam ;  under  whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted 
time  with  hope;  and  finds  no  other  advantage 
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in  the  process  but  only  the  losing  of  hope  by 
time. 

Count.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  father 
(O,  that  "  had!"  how  sad  a  passage  'tis!)  whose 
skill  was  almost  as  great  as  his  honesty ;  had  it 
stretched  so  far,  would  have  made  nature  im- 
mortal, and  death  should  have  play  for  lack  of 
work.  'Would,  for  the  King's  sake,  he  were 
living!  I  think  it  would  be  the  death  of  the 
King's  disease. 

Laf,  How  called  you  the  man  you  speak  of, 
madam  ? 

Count,  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  hif  profession, 
and  it  was  his  great  right  to  be  so :— Gerard  de 
Narbon. 

Laf.  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  madam :  the 
King  very  lately  spoke  of  him,  admiringly  and 
mourningly.  He  was  skilfid  enough  to  have 
lived  still,  if  knowledge  could  be  set  up  against 
mortality. 

Ber.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  King  lan- 
guishes of? 

Laf.  A  fistula,  my  lord. 

Ber.  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  not  notorious. — Was 
this  gentlewoman  the  daughter  of  Gerard  de 
Narbon  ? 

Count.  His  sole  child,  my  lord ;  and  bequeathed 
to  my  overlooking.  I  have  those  hopes  of  her 
good  that  her  education  promises :  her  disposi- 
tions she  inherits,  which  make  fair  gifts  fairer ; 
for  where  an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qua- 
lities, there  commendations  go  with  pity ;  they 
are  virtues  and  traitors  too :  in  her  they  are  the 
better  for  their  aunpleness :  she  derives  her 
honesty,  and  achieves  her  goodness. 

Laf.  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from 
her  tears. 

Count.  'Tis  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can 
season  her  praise  in.  The  remembrance  of  her 
father  never  approaches  her  heart,  but  the  ty- 
ranny of  her  sorrows  takes  all  livelihood  from 
her  cheek. — No  more  of  this,  Helena;  go  to,  no 
more ;  lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  affect  a 
sorrow  than  to  have. 

Hel.  I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed,  but  I  have 
it  too. 

Laf.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the 
dead ;  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living. 

Count,  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the 
excess  makes  it  soon  mortal. 

Ber,  Madam,  I  desire  your  holy  wishes. 

Laf.  How  understand  we  that? 

Count,  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram ;  and  succeed 
thy  father 
In  manners  as  in  shape !  thy  blood  and  virtue 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee ;  and  thy  goodness 


Share  with  thy  birthright !  Love  all,  trust  a  few, 
Do  wrong  to  none  :  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use ;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key :  be  checked  for  silence, 
But  never  taxed  for  speech.  What  heaven  more 

will, 
That  thee  may  furnish,  and  my  prayers  pluck 

down, 
Fall  on  thy  head !  Farewell. — My  lord, 
'T  is  an  unseasoned  courtier ;  good  my  lord. 
Advise  him. 

Laf,  He  cannot  want  the  best 

That  shall  attend  his  love. 

Count,  Heaven  bless  him ! — Farewell,  Ber- 
tram, [^f*^  COVMTCSS. 

Ber,  The  best  wishes  that  can  be  forged  in 
your  thoughts  [^o  Helena]  be  servants  to  you! 
Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress, 
and  make  much  of  her. 

Laf.  Farewell,  pretty  lady:  you  must  hold 
the  credit  of  your  father. 

{^Exeunt  Bertram  attd  Lafeu. 

ffel.  O,  were  that  all! — I  think  not  on  my 
father : 
And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance 

more 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.    What  was  he  like? 
I  have  forgot  him :  my  imagination 
Carries  no  favour  in  it  but  Bertram's. 
I  am  undone :  there  is  no  living,  none. 
If  Bertram  be  away.    It  were  all  one 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it ;  he  is  so  above  me ! 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 
The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself: 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.  T  was  pretty,  though  a  plague, 
To  see  him  every  hour ;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 
In  our  heart's  table ;  heart  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour : 
But  now  he 's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  his  relics. — Who  comes  here  t 

Enter  Parolles. 

One  that  goes  with  him.  I  love  him  for  his  sake: 
And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward  ; 
Yet  these  fixed  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 
That  they  take  place  when  virtue's  steely  bones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind:   withal,  full  oft 

we  see 
Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly. 

Par,  Save  you,  fair  queen. 

Hel,  And  you,  monarch. 

Par,  No. 
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HeL  And  no. 

Par*  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  ? 

Hel.  Ay.  Tou  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in 
you ;  lei  me  ask  you  a  question : — Man  is  enemy 
to  virginity ;  how  may  vre  barricado  it  against 
him? 

Par,  Keep  him  out 

HeL  But  he  assails;  and  our  virginity,  though 
valiant  in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak : — unfold  to 
us  some  warlike  resistance. 

Par.  Tliere  is  none :  man,  sitting  down  before 
you,  will  undermine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

HeL  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  under- 
miners  and  blowers-up!  Is  there  no  military 
policy  how  virgins  might  blow  up  men  ? 

Par,  Virginity  being  blown  down,  man  will 
quicklier  be  blown  up  :  marry,  in  blowing  him 
down  again  with  the  breach  yourselves  made, 
you  lose  your  city.  It  is  not  politic  in  the 
commonwealth  of  nature,  to  preserve  virginity. 
Loss  of  virginity  is  rational  increase ;  and  there 
was  never  virgin  got  till  virginity  was  first  lost 
That  you  were  made  of,  is  metal  to  make  virgins. 
Virginity,  by  being  once  lost,  may  be  ten  times 
found:  by  being  ever  kept,  it  is  ever  lost:  'tis 
too  cold  a  companion ;  away  with  it. 

HeL  I  will  stand  for 't  a  little,  though  there- 
fore I  die  a  virgin. 

Par,  There 's  little  can  be  said  in  *t ;  't  is 
against  the  rule  of  nature.  To  speak  on  the 
part  of  virginity,  is  to  accuse  your  mothers; 
which  is  most  infallible  disobedience.  He  that 
hangs  himself  is  a  virgin:  virginity  murders 
itself,  and  should  b6  buried  in  highways,  out  of 
all  sanctified  limit,  as  a  desperate  offendress 
against  nature.  Virginity  breeds  mites,  much 
like  a  cheese;  consumes  itself  to  the  very  paring, 
and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  own  stomach.  Be- 
sides, virginity  is  peevish,  proud,  idle,  made  of 
self-love,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin  in  the 
canon.  Keep  it  not ;  you  cannot  choose  but  lose 
by  't :  out  with  *t :  within  ten  years  it  will  make 
itself  ten,  which  is  a  goodly  increase,  and  the 
principal  itself  not  much  the  worse :  away  with 't. 

HeL  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her 
own  liking? 

Par,  Let  me  see: — marry,  ill,  to  like  him 
that  ne'er  it  likes.  T  is  a  commodity  will  lose 
the  gloss  with  lying;  the  longer  kept,  the  less 
worth:  off  with't,  while  'tis  vendible:  answer 
the  time  of  request  Virginity,  like  an  old 
courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion ;  richly 
suited,  but  unsuitable :  just  like  the  brooch  and 
the  toothpick,  which  wear  not  now.  Your  date 
is  better  in  your  pie  and  your  porridge,  than  in 
your  cheek.  And  your  virginity,  your  old  vir- 
ginity, is  like  one  of  our  French  withered  pears : 


it  looks  ill,  it  eats  drily;  marry,  'tis  a  withered 
pear:  it  was  formerly  better;  marry,  yet  'tis 
a  withered  pear.     Will  you  anything  with  it? 

HeL  Not  my  virginity  yet. — 
There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves  : 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend ; 
A  phoenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy ; 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign ; 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear ; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility ; 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet ; 
His  faith ;  his  sweet  disaster :  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms, 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.     Now  shall  he — 
I  know  not  what  he  shall.    God  send  him  well ! 
The  court 's  a  learning-place ;  and  he  is  one — 
Par,  What  one,  i' faith? 
HeL  That  I  wish  well.     T  is  pity- 
Par.  What's  pity? 

HeL  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in  't, 
Which  might  be  felt :  that  we,  the  poorer  bom, 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes. 
Might  with  effects  of  them  follow  our  friends. 
And  shew  what  we  alone  must  think ;  which  never 
Returns  us  thanks. 

Enter  a  Page. 

Page.  Monsieur  Parolles,  my  lord  calls  for 
you.  [£jw/  Page. 

Par,  Little  Helen,  farewell :  if  I  can  remem- 
ber thee,  I  will  think  of  thee  at  court 

HeL  Monsieur  Parolles,  you  were  bom  under 
a  charitable  star. 

Par.  Under  Mars,  I. 

HeL  I  especially  think,  under  Mars. 

Par,  Why  under  Mars? 

HeL  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under,  that 
you  must  needs  be  bom  under  Mars. 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 

HeL  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather. 

Par,  Why  think  you  so? 

HeL  You  go  so  much  backward  when  you 
fight 

Par,  That 's  for  advantage. 

HeL  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  proposes 
the  safety.  But  the  composition  that  your  valour 
and  fear  makes  in  you,  is  a  virtue  of  a  good 
wing,  and  I  like  the  wear  well. 

Par,  I  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot  an- 
swer thee  acutely.  I  will  return  perfect  courtier; 
in  the  which,  my  instruction  shall  serve  to 
naturalise  thee,  so  thou  wilt  be  capable  of  a 
courtier's  counsel,  and  understand  what  advice 
shall  thrust  upon  thee :  else  thou  diest  in  thine 
unthankfulness,  and  thine  ignorance  makes  thee 
away.  Farewell.  When  thou  hast  leisure,  say 
thy  prayers;  when  thou  hast  none,  remember 
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thy  friends :  get  thee  a  good  husband,  and  use 
him  as  he  uses  thee :  so  farewell.  [^Exit. 

HeL  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven  :  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope;  only  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 
W'hat  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high ; 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  ? 
The  mightiest  space  in  fortune,  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempt;*,  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense,  and  do  suppose 
Wliat  hath  been  cannot  be.     Who  ever  strove 
To  shew  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love? 
The  King's  disease — my  project  may  deceive  me. 
But  my  intents  are  fixed,  and  will  not  leave  me. 

[Exit. 


Scene  IL — Paris.  A  Room  in  the  Kino's  Palace. 

Flourish  of  comets.    Enter  the  King  of  France, 
with  Utters ;  Lords  and  others  attending. 

King.  The  Florentines  and  Senoys  are  by  the 
ears; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war. 

\st  Lord.  So  'tis  reported,  sir. 

King.  Nay,  't  is  most  credible :  we  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouched  from  our  cousin  Austria; 
With  caution  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speedy  aid  :  wherein  our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

\st  Lord.  His  love  and  wisdom. 

Approved  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 
For  amplest  credence. 

King.  He  hath  armed  our  answer. 

And  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes : 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  they  have  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part. 

2nd  Lord.  It  may  well  serve 

A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 
For  breathing  and  exploit. 

King.  What 's  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

\st  Lord.  It  is  the  Count  Rousillon,  my  good 
lord; 
Young  Bertram. 

King.         Youth,  thou  bear'st  thy  father's  face : 
Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste, 
Hath  well  composed  thee.     Thy  father's  moral 

parts 
Mayst  thou  inherit  too !     Welcome  to  Paris. 
Ber.  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majesty's. 


King.  I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness 
now, 
As  when  thy  father  and  myself,  in  friendship, 
First  tried  our  soldiership !     He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest :  he  lasted  long ; 
But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on. 
And  wore  us  out  of  act.     It  much  repairs  me 
To  talk  of  your  good  father.     In  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit  which  I  can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords ;  but  they  may  jest 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted, 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour. 
So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness :  if  they  were. 
His  equal  had  awaked  them ;  and  his  honour. 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
Exception  bid  him  speak,  and  at  this  time 
His  tongue  obeyed  his  hand.  Who  were  below  him, 
He  used  as  creatures  of  another  place ; 
And  bowed  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks. 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humility : 
In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled.     Such  a  man 
Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times ; 
Which,  followed  well,  would  demonstrate  them 

now 
But  goers  backward. 

Ber.  His  good  remembrance,  sir. 
Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts  than  on  hb  tomb : 
So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph. 
As  in  your  royal  speech. 

King.  'Would  I  were  with  him!     He  would 
always  say 
(Methinks  I  hear  him  now :  his  plausive  words 
He  scattered  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them 
To  grow  there  and  to  bear), "  Let  me  not  five," — 
Thus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began, 
On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime. 
When  it  was  out, — "  Let  me  not  live,*'  quoth  he, 
''  After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuflT 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
All  but  new  things  disdain ;  whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments ;  whose  constancies 
Expire  before  their  fashions." — ^This  he  wished : 
I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wish  too. 
Since  I  nor  wax  nor  honey  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive, 
To  give  some  labourers  room. 

2nd  Lord,  You  are  loved,  sir : 

They  that  least  lend  it  you,  shall  lack  you  first 

King,  I  fill  a  place,  I  know 't. — How  long  is 't. 
count, 
Since  the  physician  at  your  father's  died  X 
He  was  much  famed. 

Ber.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King.  If  he  were  living,  I  would  try  him  yet : — 
Lend  me  an  arm : — the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
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ACT    I. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


SCENE    I1T. 


With  several  applications  :  nature  and  sickness 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure.     Welcome,  count ; 
My  son  *8  no  dearer. 

Ber,  Thank  your  majesty. 

[Exeunt,     Houriah. 

Scene  in. — Rousillon.  /^ /Zoom  m  Me  Countess's 

Paluce. 

Enter  Countess,  Steward,  and  Clown. 

Count.  I  will  now  hear :  what  say  you  of  this 
gentlewoman  ? 

Stew.  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even  your 
content,  I  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar 
of  my  past  endeavours ;  for  then  we  wound  our 
modesty,  and  make  fold  the  clearness  of  our  de- 
servings,  when  of  ourselves  we  publish  them. 

Count,  What  does  this  knave  here  ?  Get  you 
gone,  sirrah.  The  complaints  I  have  heard  of 
you,  I  do  not  all  believe ;  *t  is  my  slowness  that 
1  do  not :  for  I  know  you  lack  not  the  folly  to 
commit  them,  and  have  ability  enough  to  make 
such  knaveries  yours. 

Ch,  T  is  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am 
a  poor  fellow. 

Count.  Well,  sir. 

Clo.  No,  madam,  'tis  not  so  well  that  I  am 
poor,  though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned :  but 
if  I  may  have  your  ladyship's  goodwill  to  go  to 
the  world,  Isbel  the  woman  and  I  will  do  as  we 
may. 

Count,  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar? 

Clo.  I  do  beg  your  goodwill  in  this  case. 

Count.  In  what  case  ? 

Clo.  In  Isbel's  case,  and  mine  own.  Service 
is  no  heritage :  and  I  think  I  shall  never  have 
the  blessing  of  God  till  I  have  issue  of  my  body ; 
for  they  say  bames  are  blessings. 

Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  will  marry. 

Ch.  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it.  I 
am  driven  on  by  the  flesh;  and  he  must  needs 
go,  that  the  devil  drives. 

Count.  Is  this  all  your  worship's  reason  ? 

Clo.  Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons, 
such  as  they  are. 

Count.  May  the  world  know  them  7 

Clo.  1  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature, 
as  you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are ;  and,  indeed, 
I  do  marry  that  I  may  repent. 

Count,  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy  wicked- 
ness. 

Ch.  I  am  out  of  friends,  madam ;  and  I  hope 
to  have  friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 

Count.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Ch.  You  are  shallow,  madam:  e'en  great 
friends ;  for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me 
which  I  am  a-weary  of.    He  that  ears  my  land 


spares  my  team,  and  gives  me  leave  to  inn  the 
crop :  if  I  be  his  cuckold,  he 's  my  drudge.  He 
that  comforts  my  wife  is  the  cherisher  of  my 
flesh  and  blood ;  he  that  cherishes  my  flesh  and 
blood,  loves  my  flesh  and  blood ;  he  that  loves 
my  flesh  and  blood  is  my  friend ;  erjfo,  he  that 
kisses  my  wife  is  my  friend.  If  men  could  be 
contented  to  be  what  they  are,  there  were  no 
fear  in  marriage :  for  young  Charbon  the  puritan, 
and  old  Poysam  the  papist,  howsoe'er  their 
hearts  are  severed  in  religion,  their  heads  are 
both  one ;  they  may  joll  horns  together,  like  any 
deer  i'  the  herd. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouthed  and 
calumnious  knave  ? 

Ch.  A  prophet  I,  madam ;  and  I  speak  the 
truth  the  next  way : — 

For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat, 

Which  men  full  true  shall  find : 

Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny, 
Your  cuckoo  sings  hy  kind. 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir ;  I  'II  talk  with  you 
more  anon. 

Stew.  May  it  please  you,  madam,  that  he  bid 
Helen  come  to  you :  of  her  I  am  to  speak. 

Count.  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman  I  would 
speak  with  her ;  Helen  I  mean. 

Clown  sings. 

Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoth  she, 

Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy  ? 
Fond  done,  done  fond. 

Was  this  King  Priam's  joy. 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood. 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 

Aud  gave  this  sentence  theu : 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good. 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good. 

There 's  yet  one  good  in  ten. 

Count.  What,  one  good  in  ten?  you  corrupt 
the  song,  sirrah. 

Ch.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam ;  which 
is  a  purifying  o'  the  song :  'would  God  would 
serve  the  world  so  all  the  year !  we  'd  find  no 
fault  with  the  tythe-woman,  if  I  were  the  parson. 
One  in  ten,  quoth  a' ! — an  we  might  have  a  good 
woman  born  but  for  every  blazing  star,  or  at  an 
earthquake,  'twould  mend  the  lottery  well:  a 
man  may  draw  his  heart  out,  ere  he  pluck  one. 

Count.  You  'II  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as 
I  command  you  ? 

Clo.  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  com- 
mand, and  yet  no  hurt  done ! — Though  honesty 
be  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt;  it  will 
wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black 
gown  of  a  big  heart. — I  am  going,  forsooth  :  the 
business  is  for  Helen  to  come  hither.    [Exit  Clown . 
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Count.  Well,  now. 

Stew.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentle- 
woman entirely. 

Count.  Faith,  I  do  :  her  father  bequeathed  her 
to  me ;  and  she  herself,  without  other  advantage, 
may  lawfully  make  title  to  as  much  love  as  she 
finds.  There  is  more  owing  her  than  is  paid; 
and  more  shall  be  paid  her  than  she  '11  demand. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her 
than,  I  think,  she  wihhed  me :  alone  she  was, 
and  did  commimicate  to  herself,  her  own  words 
to  her  own  ears :  she  thought,  I  dare  vow  for 
her,  they  touched  not  any  stranger  sense.  Her 
matter  was,  she  loved  your  son.  Fortune,  she 
said,  was  no  goddess,  that  had  put  such  difference 
betwixt  their  two  estates;  Love,  no  god,  that 
wotild  not  extend  his  might  only  where  qualities 
were  level ;  Diana,  no  queen  of  virgins,  that 
would  suffer  her  poor  knight  to  be  surprised, 
without  rescue  in  the  first  assault,  or  ransom 
afterward.  This  she  delivered  in  the  most  bitter 
touch  of  sorrow  that  e'er  I  heard  a  virgin  ex- 
claim in :  which  I  held  my  duty  speedily  to  ac- 
quaint you  withal ;  sithence,  in  the  loss  that  may 
happen,  it  concerns  you  something  to  know  it. 

Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly; 
keep  it  to  yourself:  many  likelihoods  informed 
me  of  this  before,  which  hung  so  tottering  in  the 
balance,  that  I  could  neither  believe  nor  mis- 
doubt. Pray  you,  leave  me :  stall  this  in  your 
bosom,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  honest  care : 
I  will  speak  with  you  further  anon. 

lExU  Steward. 

Enter  Helena. 

Even  so  it  was  with  me  when  I  was  young : 

If  we  are  nature's,  these  are  ours ;  this  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong; 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  bom : 
It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth, 
Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impressed  in  youth. 
By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone, 
Such  were  our  faults ; — or  then  we  thought  them 

none. 
Her  eye  is  sick  on  't ;  I  observe  her  now. 

Net,  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Count.  You  know,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

Hel.  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count.  Nay,  a  mother : 

Why  not  a  mother  ?  When  I  said  "  a  mother," 
Methought  you  saw  a   serpent      What 's   in 

"mother," 
That  you  start  at  it?    I  say,  I  am  your  mother; 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwomb^d  mine.     'T  is  often  seen 
Adoption  strives  with  nature ;  and  choice  breeds  | 


A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds : 
You  ne'er  oppressed  me  with  a  mother's  groan, 
Yet  I  express  to  you  a  mother's  care. — 
God's  mercy,  maiden !  does  it  curd  thy  blood. 
To  say,  I  am  thy  mother  ?    What  *s  the  matter. 
That  this  distempered  messenger  of  wet. 
The  many-coloured  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye? 
Why  ? — that  you  are  my  daughter  ? 

Hel.  That  I  am  not. 

Count.  I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 

Hel.  Pardon,  madam ; 

The  Count  Rousillon  cannot  be  my  brother : 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honoured  name : 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble. 
My  master,  my  dear  lord,  he  is ;  and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die : 
He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Count.  Nor  I  your  mother  ? 

Hel.  You  are  my  mother,  madam: — 'would 
you  were 
(So  that  my  lord  your  son  were  not  my  brother) 
Indeed   my  mother! — or  were   you   both  our 

mothers, 
I  care  no  more  for  than  I  do  for  heaven, 
So  I  were  not  his  sister.    Can't  be  other 
But,  I  yoiu-  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother  ? 

Count.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daugh- 
ter-in-law :— 
God  shield  you  mean  it  not!  "daughter,"  and 

"  mother," 
So  strive  upon  your  pulse.  What,  pale  again  ? 
My  fear  hath  catched  your  fondness :  now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  head.  Now  to  all  sense  't  is  gross. 
You  love  my  son :  invention  is  ashamed. 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion. 
To  say  thou  dost  not :  therefore  tell  roe  true ; 
But  tell  me  then,  't  is  so : — for  look,  thy  cheeks 
Confess  it,  th'  one  to  th'  other ;  and  thine  eyes 
See  it  so  grossly  shewn  in  thy  behaviours. 
That  in  their  kind  they  speak  it :  only  sin 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue, 
That  truth  should  be  suspected.    Speak,  is 't  so  ? 
If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue ; 
If  it  be  not,  forswear  't :  howe'er,  I  charge  thee, 
As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail, 
To  tell  me  truly. 

Hel.  Good  madam,  pardon  me ! 

Count,  Do  you  love  my  son  ? 

Hel.  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress ! 

Count.  Love  you  my  son  ? 

Hel.  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam  t 

Count.  Go  not  about :  my  love  hath  in  *t  a  bond 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note.     Come,  come, 

disclose 
The  state  of  your  affection ;  for  your  passions 
Have  to  the  full  appeached. 
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Hel.  Then  1  coDfess, 

Here  on  my  kiice,  before  high  heaven  and  you, 
That  hefore  you,  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 
I  love  your  son ! — 

My  friend*  were  poor,  but  honest;  so'i  my  love. 
Be  nol  offended ;  for  it  burt«  not  him 
That  he  ii  loved  of  me  :  1  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  pre«umpluoiu  auit; 
Nor  would  I  have  him  till  I  do  deserve  him ; 
Yet  never  know  bow  that  desert  should  be. 
I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  againit  hope ; 
Yet  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve 
I  itil)  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 
And  lack  not  to  lose  atill:  thus,  Indian-like, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
Tlie  aun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipgier. 
But  knows  of  him  no  more.  My  dearest  madam. 
Let  not  your  hale  encounter  with  my  love, 
For  loving  where  you  do :  hut  if  yourself, 
Whose  Bg£d  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth. 
Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking. 
Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Diaii 
Was  both  herself  and  lore, — O  then,  give  pity 
To  her  whose  state  is  such  that  cannot  choose 
Rut  lend  and  give  where  she  is  sure  to  lose; 
That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies. 
But,  riddle-Kke,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 

Count.  Had  you  not  lately  an  intent  (apeak 
truly) 
To  go  to  Paris? 

Hel.  Madam,  1  had. 

Coatd.  Wherefore?— tell  true. 

Hel.  I  will  tell  truth ;  by  grace  itself,  I  swear. 
You  know  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  proved  effects,  such  as  hia  reading 
And  manifest  experience  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty  ;  and  that  he  willed  me 
In  heedfuUest  reservation  to  bestow  them. 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were 


More  than  ihey  were  in  note :  amongst  the  rest 
There  is  a  remedy,  approved,  set  down. 
To  cure  the  desperate  languishings  whereof 
The  King  is  rendered  lost. 

Coimt.  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it?  speak. 

Hel.  My  lord  your  son  made  me  to  think  of 
this; 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  King, 
Had  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts 
Haply  been  absent  then. 

Count.  But  think  you,  Helen, 

If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid. 
He  would  receive  ilT     He  and  his  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind :  he  that  they  cannot  help  him, 
They  that  they  cannot  help:   how   shall  they 

A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
Embowelled  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 
llie  danger  to  itself  ? 

Hel.  There 's  something  hints, 

Morethanmyfather's  skill, which  was  the  greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 
By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven :  and  would  your 

honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I  'd  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure, 
By  such  a  day  and  honr. 

Count.  Dost  thou  believe  't? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count.  Why,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have  my  leave 
and  love, 
Means  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  those  of  mine  in  court:  1  '11  slay  at  home, 
And  pray  God's  blessbg  into  thy  attempt. 
Be  gone  to-morrow ;  and  be  sure  of  this. 
What  I  can  help  thee  lo,  thou  shalt  not  miss. 

\_Bxtmit. 


ALL'S   WELL   THAT   ENDS  WELL. 
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Scene  L — Paris.    A  Room  in  Iht  Kisa's  Palace. 

Flouritk.    Euter  Kinq,  with  young  Lords,  tak'mg 

have   for    the    Florentine    tear;    BertRjiu, 

pAROLLES,  anJ  AttendantB. 

King.    Farewell,  young  lord;    these  wailike 
principleB 
Do  not  throw  from  you; — and  you,   my  lord, 

farewell : — 
Share  tlie  advice  betwixt  you ;  if  both  gain  all. 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itaelf  as  'tis  received. 
And  ia  enough  for  both. 

lif  Lord.  It  is  our  hope,  sir,    - 

After  well-entered  soldiers,  to  return 
And  find  your  grace  in  health. 

King.  No,  no,  il  cannot  be ;  and  yet  my  heart 
Will  not  cotiress  he  owes  the  malady 
Thatdotli  iny  life  besiege.  Farewell,  young  lords: 
Whether  I  live  or  die,  be  you  the  sons 
Of  worthy  Frenchmen.     Let  higher  Italy 
(Those  'baled,  ihat  inherit  but  the  fall 
Of  the  last  monarchy)  see  that  you  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it:  when 
'ilie  bravest  queatant  shrinks,  Rnd  what  you  seek, 
That  fame  may  cry  you  loud.     I  aay,  farewell. 

2tid  Lord.  Health,  at  your  bidding,  serve  your 
majesty  ! 

King.  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them ; 
They  say  our  French  lack  language  to  deny. 
If  they  demand.     Beware  of  being  captives 
Before  you  »en-e. 


Both.  Our  hearts  receive  your  nanangt. 
King.  Farewell. — Come  hither  to  me, 

[Tht  Kino  retire*  to  a  eouck. 
lit  Lord.  O  my  sweet  lord,  that  you  will  stay 

behind  us  I 
Par.  'T  is  not  his  fault :  the  spark — 
2nd  Lord.  O,  't  is  brave  wan  I 

Par.  Most  admirable :  I  have  seen  those  wan. 
Ser.  1  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  aciril  with 
"  Too  young,"  and  "  the  next  year,"  and  "  'l  i* 

too  early." 
Par.  An  thy  mind  stand  to  it,  boy,  steal  away 

Ber.  1  shall  stay  here  the  foreborse  to  a  surack. 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry, 
'I'ill  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn 
But  one  to  dance  with.  By  heaven  I II  steal  away. 

lit  Lord.  There  '■  honour  in  the  theft 

Par.  Commit  it,  count. 

2nd  Lord.  I  am  your  accessary;  and  so  farewell. 

Ber.  1  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  ia  a  tor- 
tured body. 

Ill  Lord.  Farewell,  capt^n. 

2nd  Lord.  Sweet  Monsieur  Parolles  ! 

Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are 
kin.  Good  sparks  and  lustrous,  a  word,  good 
metals  :-~you  shall  find  in  the  regimeot  of  the 
Spinii,  one  Captain  Spurio,  with  his  cicabricp,  an 
emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek :  il 
was  this  very  sword  entrenched  it.  Say  to  him, 
[  live  i  and  observe  his  reports  for  me. 
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2nd  Lord.  We  shall,  noble  captain. 

Par,  Man  dote  on  you  for  his  novices !  [^Exeimt 
Lords.] — AVhat  will  you  do  ? 

Ber»  Stay :  ihe  King —  [^Seeif^  him  rite. 

Par.  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the 
noble  lords ;  you  have  restrained  yourself  within 
the  list  of  too  cold  an  adieu :  be  more  expressive 
to  them ;  for  they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of 
the  time :  there  do  muster  true  gait ;  eat,  speak, 
and  move  under  the  influence  of  the  most  re- 
ceived star :  and  though  the  devil  lead  the  mea- 
sure, such  are  to  be  followed.  After  them,  and 
take  a  more  dilated  farewell. 

Ber.  And  I  will  do  so. 

Par.  Worthy  fellows,  and  like  to  prove  most 
sinewy  swordmen. 

[Exeunt  Bertram  and  Parolles. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  Pardon,  my  lord  [kneeling],  for  me  and 
for  my  tidings. 

Kh^.  I  '11  fee  thee  to  stand  up. 

Lqf.    Then  here's  a  man  stands  that  has 
brought  his  pardon. 
I  would  you  had  kneeled,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy ; 
And  that,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 

Kmg.  I  would  I  had ;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate, 
And  asked  thee  mercy  for 't. 

Laf.  Good  faith,  across.     But,  my  good  lord, 
'tis  thus: 
Will  you  be  cured  of  your  infirmity? 

King.  No. 

Laf.  O,  will  you  eat  no  grapes,  my  royal  fox? 
Yes,  but  you  will  my  noble  grapes,  an  if 
My  royal  fox  could  reach  them.     I  have  seen  a 

medicine 
That 's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone. 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary 
With  sprightly  fire  and  motion ;  whose  simple  touch 
Is  powerful  to  araise  King  Pepin ;  nay. 
To  give  great  Charlemain  a  pen  in  his  hand. 
And  Mrrite  to  her  a  love-line. 

King.  What  "her"  is  this? 

Laf.  Why,  doctor  she.    My  lord,  there 's  one 
arrived. 
If  you  will  see  her, — now  by  my  faith  and  honour, 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that,  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession. 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amazed  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness.  Will  you  see  her 
(For  that  is  her  demand),  and  know  her  business? 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

King.  Now,  good  Lafeu, 

Bring  in  the  admiration ;  that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thine. 
By  wondering  how  thou  took'st  it. 


Laf.  Nay,  I  *ll  fit  you. 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  [Exit  Lafeu. 

King.    Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  pro- 
logues. 

Re-enter  Lafeu  with  Helena. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 

King.  This  haste  hath  wings  indeed. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways : 
This  is  his  majesty,  say  your  mind  to  him : 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like ;  but  such  traitors 
His  majesty  seldom  fears.    I  am  Cressid's  uncle. 
That  dare  leave  two  together :  fare  you  well. 

[Exit. 

King.  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business  fol- 
low us? 

Hel.  Ay,  my  good  lord.     Gerard  de  Narbon 
was  my  father: 
In  what  he  did  profess,  well  found* 

King.  I  knew  him. 

Hel.  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  to- 
wards him : 
Knowing  him  is  enough.     On  his  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one. 
Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice. 
And  of  his  old  experience  the  only  darling, 
He  bade  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye. 
Safer  than  mine  own  two ;  more  dear.  I  have  so : 
And,  hearing  your  high  majesty  is  touched 
With  that  malignant  cause  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 
I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance. 
With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden : 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure. 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us,  and 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  unaidable  estate, — I  say,  we  must  not 
So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope. 
To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 
To  empirics ;  or  to  dissever  so 
Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 
A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 

Hel.  My  duty,  then,  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains: 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  ofiice  on  you ; 
Humbly  entreating  ft'om  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  again. 

King.    I  cannot  give  thee  less,  to  be  called 
grateful : . 
Thou  thought'st  to  help  me ;  and  such  thanks  I 

give 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live : 
But  what  at  full  I  know,  thou  know'st  no  part ; 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

Hel.  What  I  can  do  can  do  no  hurt  to  try. 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy. 
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He  tliat  of  greatest  works  is  finisher, 

Oft  does  tliem  by  the  weakest  minister : 

So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shewn, 

When  judges  have  been  babes.  Great  floods  have 

flown 
From  simple  sources ;  and  great  seas  have  dried, 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied. 
Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  sits. 

King.  I  must  not  hear  thee:  fare  thee  well, 
kind  maid : 
Thy  pains,  not  used,  must  by  thyself  be  paid ; 
Proffers  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

HeL  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barred! 
It  is  not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows, 
As  'tis  with  us,  that  square  our  guess  by  shows: 
But  n)ost  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  coimt  the  act  of  men. — 
Dear  sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  consent : 
Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 
I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim ; 
But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure, 
My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 

King,    Art  thou  so  confident? — Within  what 
space 
Hop'st  thou  my  cure  ? 

HeL  The  greatest  Grace  lending  grace, 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring ; 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quenched  his  sleepy  lamp ; 
Or  four-and-twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  mimites  how  they  pass, — 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly, 
Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 

King.  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence. 
What  dar'st  thou  venture  ? 

Hel.  Tax  of  impudence; 

A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  divulg6d  shame ; 
Traduced  by  odious  ballads;  my  maiden's  name 
Seared  otherwise :  no  worse  of  worst  extended. 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 

King,   Methinks  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit 
doth  speak ; 
His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak : 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 
Thy  life  is  dear ;  for  all  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate : 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call. 
Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try ; 
That  ministers  thine  own  death  if  I  die. 


Hel.  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die ; 
And  well  deserved.      Not  helping,  death's  mj 

fee: 
But  if  1  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  ? 

King.  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  even  ? 

King.  Ay,  by  my  sceptre  and  my  hopes  of 
heaven. 

Hel.  Then  thou  shalt  give  me,  with  thy  kingly 
hand, 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command : — 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France  ; 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state : — 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

King.  Here  is  my  hand :  the  premises  observed. 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  served. 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time ;  for  I, 
Thy  resolved  patient,  on  thee  sdll  rely. 
More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  must ; 
Though  more  to  know  could  not  be  more  to 

trust: 
From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on ; — ^but 

rest 
Unquestioned  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest. — 
Give  me  some  help  here,  ho ! — If  thou  proceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 

[^Flouriik.     Exeunt. 


ScENL  II. — Rousillon.  A  Room  in  the  Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir :  I  shall  now  put  you  to 
the  height  of  your  breeding. 

Clo.  I  will  shew  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly 
taught :  I  know  my  business  is  but  t<i  the  court. 

Count.  To  the  court !  why,  what  place  make 
you  special,  when  you  pat  off  that  with  such 
contempt  ?     **  But  to  the  court  !*' 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man 
any  manners,  he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court : 
he  that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off's  cap,  kiss 
his  hand,  and  say  nothing,  has  neither  leg, 
hands,  lip,  nor  cap;  and  indeed  such  a  fellow, 
to  say  precisely,  were  not  for  the  court: — but 
for  me,  I  have  an  answer  will  serve  all  men. 

Count.  Marry,  that  *s  a  bountiful  answer  that 
fits  all  questions. 

Clo.  it  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  ell 
buttocks:  the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock, 
the  brawn-buttock,  or  any  buttock. 
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Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  ques- 
tions? 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an 
attorney,  as  your  French  crown  for  your  tafieta 
punk,  as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  forefinger,  as  a 
pancake  for  Shrove-Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May- 
day, as  the  nail  to  hb  hole,  the  cuckold  to  his 
horn,  as  a  scolding  quean  to  a  wrangling  knave, 
as  the  nun's  lip  to  the  friar's  mouth ;  nay,  as  the 
pudding  to  his  skin. 

Count.  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such 
fitnesa  for  all  questions  ? 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke,  to  beneath  your 
constable,  it  will  fit  any  question. 

Count.  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  mon- 
strous size,  that  must  fit  all  demands. 

Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the 
learned  should  speak  truth  of  it :  here  it  is,  and 
all  that  belongs  to't: — Ask  me,  if  I  am  a 
courtier ;  it  shall  do  you  no  harm  to  learn. 

Count.  To  be  young  again,  if  we  could,  I  will 
be  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by 
your  answer. — I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a 
courtier  ? 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir ! — There 's  a  simple  putting 
off: — more,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Count.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that 
loves  you. 

Cio.  O  Lord,  sir ! — Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 

Count.  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this 
homely  meat. 

Clo.    O   Lord,   sir! — Nay,   put  me  to't;    I 
warrant  you. 

Count.  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir ! — Spare  not  me. 
.  Count.  Do  you  cry — "  O  Lord,  sir,"  at  your 
whipping,  and  "Spare  not  me?"  Indeed,  your 
"  O  Lord,  sir,"  is  very  sequent  to  your  whipping : 
you  would  answer  very  well  to  a  whipping,  if 
you  were  but  bound  to  *t. 

Clo.  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life,  in  my 
"  O  Lord,  sir."  I  see  things  may  serve  long,  but 
not  serve  ever. 

Count.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the 
time,  to  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir ! — Why,  there 't  serves  well 
again. 

Count.'  An  end,   sir: — to  your  business: — 
Give  Helen  this. 
And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back  : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son  : 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you : — you 
understand  me  ? 

Clo.  Most  fruitfully :  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 

Count.  Haste  you  again.     lExeunt  severally. 


Scene  III. — Paris.  A  Room  in  Me  Kino's  Palace. 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

Laf.  They  say  miracles  are  past ;  and  we  have 
our  philosophical  persons  to  make  modem  and 
familiar  things  supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence 
is  it  that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors ;  ensconcing 
ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge,  when  we 
should  submit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear. 

Par.  Why,  'tis  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder 
that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 

Ber.  And  so  'tis. 

Laf,  To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists, — 

Par.  So  I  say ;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

Laf.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows, — 

Par.  Right ;  so  I  say. 

Laf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable, — 

Par.  Why,  there  'tis;  so  say  I  too. 

Laf.  Not  to  be  helped, — 

Par.  Right :  as  't  were  a  man  assured  of  a — 

Laf.  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death. 

Par.  Just ;  you  say  well ;  so  would  I  have  said. 

Laf.  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

Par.  It  is,  indeed :  if  you  will  have  it  in  shew- 
ing, you  shall  read  it  in — What  do  you  call  there? 

Laf.  A  shewing  of  a  heavenly  efiect  in  an 
earthly  actor. 

Par.  That 's  it :  I  would  have  said  the  very 
same. 

Laf.  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier :  'fore 
me,  I  speak  in  respect — 

Par.  Nay,  't  is  strange,  't  is  very  strange,  that 
is  the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it ;  and  he  is  of  a 
most  fapinorous  spirit  that  will  not  acknowledge 
it  to  be  the — 

Laf.  Very  hand  of  heaven. 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Laf.  In  a  most  weak — 

Par.  And  debile  minister,  great  power,  great 
transcendence  :  which  should,  indeed,  give  us  a 
further  use  to  be  made,  than  alone  the  recovery 
of  the  King  ;  as  to  be — 

Laf  Generally  thankful. 

Enter  Kino,  Helena,  and  Attendants. 

Par.  I  would  have  said  it ;  you  say  well.  Here 
comes  the  King. 

Laf.  Lustick,  as  the  Dutchman  says :  I  '11  like 
a  maid  the  better  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in  my 
head.    Why,  he 's  able  to  lead  her  a  corauto ! 

Par.  Mort  du  Vinaigre!  Is  not  this  Helen? 

Laf  'Fore  God,  I  think  so. 

King.  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court. 

\^Exit  an  Attendant. 
Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side ; 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  banished 
sense 
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Tliou  hast  repealed,  a  second  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promised  gift, 
Which  hut  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  several  Lords. 

Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye :  this  youthful 

parcel 
Of  nohle  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing, 
O'er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father's  voice 
I  have  to  use.     Thy  frank  election  make : 
Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to 
forsake. 

Hel.  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous 
mistress 
Fall  when  love  please ! — marry,  to  each — ^but  one ! 

Laf,  I  'd  give  bay  Curtal,  and  his  furniture. 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys* 
And  writ  as  little  beard. 

King,  Peruse  them  well : 

Not  one  of  those  but  had  a  noble  father. 

Hel.  Gentlemen, 
Heaven  hath,  through  me,  restored  the  King  to 
health. 

All,  We  understand  it,  and  thank  heaven  for 
you. 

Hel.  I  am  a  simple  maid;  and  therein  wealthiest 
That  I  protest  I  simply  am  a  maid. — 
Please  it  your  majesty,  I  have  done  already  : 
The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me  : — 
''We  blush  that  thou  shouldst  choose:  but,  be 

refused. 
Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever ; 
We  '11  ne'er  come  there  again." 

King.  Make  choice ;  and,  see, 

Who  shuns  thy  love,  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 

Hel.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly ; 
And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high, 
Do  my  sighs  stream. — Sir,  will  you  hear  my  suit? 

\8t  Lord.  And  grant  it. 

Hel.  Thanks,  sir :  all  the  rest  is  mute. 

Laf.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice  than  throve 
ames-ace  for  my  life. 

Hel.  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  fair  eyes, 
Before  I  speak,  too  threat'ningly  replies : 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love ! 

2nd  Lord,  No  better,  if  you  please. 

Hel.  My  wish  receive. 

Which  great  love  grant !  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Laf.  Do  all  they  deny  her?  An  they  were 
sons  of  mine,  I  'd  have  them  whipped ;  or  I  would 
send  them  to  the  Turk,  to  make  eunuchs  of. 

Hel.  Be  not  afraid  [to  a  Lord]  that  I  your 
hand  should  take  ; 
I  '11  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake : 
Blessing  upon  your  vows !  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed ! 


Laf,  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they  II  none 
have  her :  sure  they  are  bastards  to  the  English ; 
the  French  ne'er  got  them. 

Hel,  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good, 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 

4M  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so. 

Laf.  .There 's  one  grape  yet — I  am  sure  thy 
father  drank  wine. — But  if  thou  beest  not  an 
ass,  I  am  a  youth  of  foiuteen ;  I  have  known  thee 
already. 

Hel,  I  dare  not  say  I  take  you ;  [7b  Bertram. 
but  I  give 
Me  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live. 
Into  your  guiding  power. — ^This  is  the  man. 

King.  Why  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her; 
she  's  thy  wife. 

Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege?    I  shall  beseech  your 
highness. 
In  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.  Know'st  thou  not,  Bertram, 

What  she  has  done  for  me  7 

Ber.  Yes,  my  good  lord ; 

But  never  hope  to  know  why  I  should  marry  her. 

King.  Thou  know'st  she  has  raised  me  from 
my  sickly  bed. 

Ber.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down 
Must  answer  for  your  rising?    I  know  her  well; 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge. 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife  1 — Disdain 
Rather  corrupt  me  ever! 

King.  Tis  only  title  thou  disdain'stin  her;  the 
which 
I  can  build  up.     Strange  is  it  that  our  bloods, 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  poured  all  together, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty !     If  she  be 
All  that  is  virtuous  (save  what  thou  dislik'st, 
A  poor  physician's  daughter),  thou  dislik'st 
Of  virtue  for  the  name :  but  do  not  so: 
From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed. 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed : 
Where  great  additions  swell,  and  virtue  none, 
It  is  a  dropsied  honour :  good  alone 
Is  good,  without  a  name;  vileness  is  so: 
The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go, 
Not  by  the  title.     She  is  young,  wise,  fair : 
In  these  to  nature  she's  immediate  heil; 
And  these  breed  honour :  that  is  honour's  scorn, 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom, 
And  is  not  like  the  sire.     Honours  thrive, 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  foregoers :  the  mere  word  *b  a  slave, 
Deboshed  on  every  tomb ;  on  every  grave 
A  lying  trophy ;  and  as  oft  is  dumb 
Where  dust  and  damned  oblivion  is  the  tomb 
Of  honoured  bones  indeed. — What  should  be  said  ? 
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If  thon  euut  like  thii  creature  u  a  maid, 
I  can  create  the  rett:  virtue  and  ahe, 
li  her  own  doner;  honour  and  wealth,  from  m 
Btr.  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  iCrive  to  da 


Sing.  Thou  wTong'it  thjttelf,  if  thou  ihouJdit 


King.  My  honour 't  at  the  stake ;  which  to  defeat, 
t  niuit  produce  my  power.— Here,  take  her  hand. 
Proud  Komful  boy,  unworthy  thi>  good  gift ; 
That  doit  in  rile  miiprinon  shackle  up 
My  love  and  her  desert ;  that  canit  not  dream. 
We,  poiaittg  us  in  her  defective  scale. 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam;  that  wilt  not  know 
It  ii  in  ua  to  plant  thine  honour  where 
We  please  to  have  it  grow. — Check  ihy  contempt : 
Obey  our  will,  wliich  travails  in  thy  good : 
Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  preiendy 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right 
Which  both  tby  duty  owes  and  our  power  claim* ; 


Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever, 
Into  the  staggers,  and  [he  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance :  both  my  revenge  and  hale 
Loosing  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  justice, 
Without  all  terms  of  pity,— Speak ;  thine  answer. 

Btr,  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord;  for  I  mibmit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes.     When  I  consider 
What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour. 
Flies  where  you  hid  it,  I  find  that  she,  which  late 
Was  in  my  nobler  thought*  most  base,  i*  now 
The  praised  of  tlie  King;  who,  so  ennobled. 
Is,  as  'twere,  bom  so. 

King.  Take  her  by  the  hand. 


ACT    II. 


ALL'S   WELL   THAT   ENDS   WELL. 


SCENE  III. 


And  tell  her  she  is  thine :  to  whom  I  promise 
A  counterpoise ;  if  not  to  thy  estate, 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

King,  Good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the  King, 
Smile  upon  this  contract ;  whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief, 
And  be  performed  to-night :  the  solemn  feast 
Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space, 
Expecting  absent  friends. — As  thou  lov'st  her. 
Thy  love  *8  to  me  religious ;  else,  does  err. 

[^Exeunt  Kino,  Bertram,  Helena, 
Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Laf,  Do  you  hear,  monsieur  ?  a  word  with  you. 

Far.  Your  pleasure,  sir? 

Laf.  Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make 
his  recantation. 

Par,  Recantation  ? — My  lord !  my  master ! 

Laf.  Ay  ;  is  it  not  a  language  I  speak  ? 

Par.  A  most  harsh  one ;  and  not  to  be  under- 
stood without  bloody  succeeding.     My  master ! 

Laf.  Are  you  companion  to  the  Count  Rou- 
sillon  ? 

Par.  To  any  count ;  to  all  counts ;  to  what  is 
man. 

Laf.  To  what  is  count's  man ;  count's  master 
is  of  another  style. 

Par.  You  are  too  old,  sir :  let  it  satisfy  you, 
you  are  too  old. 

Laf.  I  must  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I  wiite  man ;  to 
which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Par.  What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do. 

Laf,  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,  to  be 
a  pretty  wise  fellow :  thou  didst  make  tolerable 
vent  of  thy  travel ;  it  might  pass :  yet  the  scarfs 
and  the  bannerets  about  thee  did  manifoldly 
dissuade  me  from  believing  thee  a  vessel  of  too 
great  a  burden.  I  have  now  found  thee ;  when 
I  lose  thee  again  I  care  not :  yet  art  thou  good 
for  nothing  but  taking  up;  and  that  thou  art 
scarce  worth. 

Par,  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity 
upon  thee, — 

Laf.  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger, 
lest  thou  hasten  thy  trial :  which  if — Lord  have 
mercy  on  thee  for  a  hen !  So,  my  good  window 
of  lattice,  fare  thee  well :  thy  casement  I  need 
not  open,  for  I  look  through  thee.  Give  me  thy 
hand. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious 
indignity. 

Laf,  Ay,  with  all  my  heart;  and  thou  art 
worthy  of  it. 

Par,  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it. 

Laf.  Yes,  good  faith,  every  dram  of  it ;  and  I 
will  not  bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Par,  Well,  I  shall  be  wiser. 


Laf.  E'en  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  hast 
to  pull  at  a  smack  o'  the  contrary.  If  ever  thou 
beest  bound  in  thy  scarf,  and  beaten,  thou  shalt 
find  what  it  is  to  be  proud  of  thy  bondage.  I 
have  a  desire  to  hold  my  acquaintance  with  thee, 
or  rather  my  knowledge ;  that  I  may  say,  in  the 
default,  he  is  a  man  I  know. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insupportable 
vexation. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake, 
and  my  poor  doing  eternal :  for  doing  I  am  past ; 
as  I  will  by  thee,  in  what  motion  age  will  give 
me  leave.  \_Exii. 

Par,  Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  dis- 
grace off  me ;  scurvy,  old,  filthy,  scurvy  lord ! — 
Well,  I  must  be  patient ;  there  is  no  fettering  of 
authority.  I  '11  beat  him,  by  my  life,  if  I  cao 
meet  him  with  any  convenience,  an  he  were 
double  and  double  a  lord.  I'll  have  no  more 
pity  of  his  age,  than  I  would  have  of — I  '11  beat 
him  an  if  I  could  but  meet  him  again. 

Mc^nter  Lafeu. 

Laf,  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master 's  married ; 
there 's  news  for  you ;  you  have  a  new  mistress. 

Par.  I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lord- 
ship to  make  some  reservation  of  your  wrongs : — 
he  is  my  good  lord :  whom  I  serve  above,  is  my 
master. 

Laf  Who?  God? 

Par.  Ay,  sir. 

Laf,  The  devil  it  is  that 's  thy  master.  Why 
dost  thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this  fashion  ? 
dost  make  hose  of  thy  sleeves  ?  do  other  servanta 
so?  Thou  wert  best  set  thy  lower  part  where 
thy  nose  stands.  By  mine  honour,  if  I  were  but 
two  hours  younger  I  'd  beat  thee :  methinks  thou 
art  a  general  offence,  and  every  man  should  beat 
thee.  I  think  thou  wast  created  for  men  to 
breathe  themselves  upon  thee. 

Par.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure, 
my  lord. 

Laf,  Go  to,  sir  t  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for 
picking  a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate ;  you  are 
a  vagabond,  and  no  true  traveller :  you  are  more 
saucy  with  lords  and  honoiu'able  personages  than 
the  heraldry  of  your  birth  and  virtues  gives  you 
commission.  You  are  not  worth  another  word, 
else  I  'd  call  you  knave.     I  leave  you.       \_EziL 

Par,  Good,  very  good ;  it  is  so,  then. — Good, 
very  good ;  let  it  be  concealed  a  while. 

Re-enter  Bertram. 
Ber,  Undone  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever ! 
Par.  What  is  the  matter,  sweet  heart? 
Ber.   Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I 
have  sworn, 
I  will  not  bed  her. 
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Par.  Whatf  what,  iweet  heart? 
Ber.  O  my  Parollea,  they  have  mBnied  me  :— 
1 11  Id  the  Tuscan  wan,  and  never  bed  her. 
Par.  France  is  a   doghole,  and   it  no  more 

The  tiead  of  &  man's  foot.     To  the  wars ! 

Btr.  There's  letter*  from  my  mother;  what 
the  import  is, 
I  know  not  yet. 

Par.  Ay,  that  would  be  known.  To  the  war«, 
my  boy,  to  the  wars  1 
He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen. 
That  hugs  his  kicksy-wieksy  here  at  home ; 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms. 
Which  should  sustain  the  hound  and  high  curvet 
Of  Man's  fiery  steed.     To  other  regions  I 
France  is  a  stable ;  we  that  dwell  in '(,  jades : 
Therefore,  to  the  war ! 


Ber.  It  shall  be  so:  1 11  send  her  to  my  house, 
Acquunt  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her. 
And  wherefore  I  am  fled:  write  to  the  King 
That  which  I  durst  not  speak.    His  present  gift 
Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields 
Where  noble  fellons  strike.     War  is  no  strife, 
To  the  dark  house  and  the  detested  wife. 

Par.  Will  this  capricio  hold  in  thee,  art  sure  ? 

Ber.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise 

I II  send  her  straight  away.     To-morrow 
1 11  to  the  wars ;  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 
Par.  Why,  these  balls  bound;  there's  noise 
in  it.— Tis  hard : 
A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that 's  marred : 
Tlierefore  away,  and  leave  her  bravely ;  go ; 
The  King  has  done  you  wrong ;  but  bush !  'tis  so. 
lExeunt. 


ACT    II. 


ALL'S   WELL   THAT   ENDS   WELL. 


8CEKES  IV.  AND  V. 


Scene  IV. — The  same.     Another  Room  in  the 

King's  Palace. 

Enter  Helena  and  Clown. 

If  el.  My  mother  greets  me  kindly :  is  she  well  ? 

Clo.  She  is  not  well;  but  yet  she  has  her 
health :  she  's  very  merry ;  but  yet  she  is  not 
well :  but  thanks  be  given,  she  *s  very  well,  and 
wants  nothing  i'  the  world :  but  yet  she  is  not 
well. 

ffel.  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail, 
that  she  's  not  very  well  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  she  's  very  well,  indeed,  but  for 
two  things. 

HeL  What  two  things? 

Clo.  One  that  she's  not  in  heaven,  whither 
God  send  her  quickly ;  the  other,  that  she 's  in 
earth,  from  whence  God  send  her  quickly ! 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady  I 

HeL  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good  will  to 
have  mine  own  good  fortunes. 

Par.  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on : 
and  to  keep  them  on,  have  them  still. — O,  my 
knave !     How  does  my  old  lady  ? 

Clo,  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her 
money,  I  would  she  did  as  you  say. 

Par.  Why,  I  say  nothing. 

Clo.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man ;  for  many 
a  man's  tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing. 
To  say  nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing, 
and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  be  a  great  part  of  your 
title ;  which  is  within  a  very  little  of  nothing. 

Par.  Away ;  thou  'rt  a  knave. 

Clo.  You  should  have  said,  sir, — "  Before  a 
knave  thou  art  a  knave:"  that  is, — Before  me 
thou  art  a  knave.    This  had  been  truth,  sir. 

Par.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool,  I  have 
found  thee. 

Clo.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir ;  or  were 
you  taught  to  find  me?  The  search,  sir,  was 
profitable ;  and  much  fool  may  you  find  in  you, 
even  to  the  world's  pleasure  and  the  increase  of 
laughter. 

Par,  A  good  knave,  i*  faith,  and  well  fed.* 
Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night : 
A  very  serious  business  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love. 
Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does  ac- 
knowledge ; 
But  puts  it  off  by  a  compelled  restraint; 
Whose  want  and  whose  delay  is  strewed  with 

sweets, 
Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time. 
To  make  the  coming  hour  overflow  with  joy, 
And  pleasure  drown  the  brim. 


Hel.  What's  his  will  else 7 

Par.  That  you  will  take  your  inatant  leave 
o'  the  King, 
And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  proceeding, 
Strengthened  with  that  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need. 

Hel,  What  more  commands  he  ? 

Par.  That,  having  this  obtained,  you  presently 
Attend  his  further  pleasure. 

Hel,  In  everything  I  wait  upon  his  will. 

Par.  I  shall  report  it  so. 

Hel.  Iprayyou.-^Come,8irrah.  [^Exeunt. 


Scehe  V. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Lafeu  and  Bertram. 

Laf.  But  I  hope  your  lordship  thinks  not 
him  a  soldier. 

Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approof. 

Laf.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 

Ber.  And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 

Laf.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true :  I  took  this 
lark  for  a  bunting. 

Ber.  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very 
great  in  knowledge,  and  accordingly  valiant. 

Laf.  I  have  then  sinned  against  his  experience, 
and  transgressed  against  his  valour;  and  my 
state  that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet 
find  in  my  heart  to  repent.  Here  he  comes :  I 
pray  you,  make  us  friends;  I  will  pursue  the 
amity. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  These  things  shall  be  done,  sir. 

[7b  Bb&trav. 

Laf.  Pray  you,  sir,  who  *s  his  tailor  7 

Par.  Sir? 

Laf.  O,  I  know  him  well.  Ay,  sir;  he,  sir, 
is  a  good  workman,  a  very  good  tailor. 

Ber.  Is  she  gone  to  the  King  7 

\^Aside  to  Parollks. 

Par,  She  is. 

Ber.  Will  she  away  to-night  ? 

Par.  As  you'll  have  her. 

Ber.  I  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my  trea- 
sure, 
Qiven  order  for  our  horses;  and  to*nighty 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  bride, — 
And  ere  I  do  begin, — 

Laf.  A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter 
end  of  a  dinner ;  but  one  that  lies  three-third^ 
and  uses  a  known  trutli  to  pass  a  thousand  no- 
things with,  should  be  once  heard,  and  thrice 
beaten.' — God  save  you,  captain. 

Ber.  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my  lord 
and  you,  monsieur? 
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Par.  I  know  Dot  how  I  have  deserved  to  mil 
into  my  lord's  diiplsMUTe. 

Laf.  You  have  made  ituft  to  run  into't,  booti 
and  spun  and  all,  like  him  that  leaped  into  the 
ctutard ;  and  out  of  it  you  '11  run  again,  rather 
than  luffer  queation  for  your  residence. 

BtT.  It  may  be  yau  have  mistaken  him,  my 
ford. 

Zof.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him 
at  his  prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord;  and 
believe  this  of  me, — there  can  be  no  kernel  in 
this  light  nut ;  the  coul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes : 
trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heavy  consequence : 
I  have  kept  of  them  tame,  and  know  their  na- 
tures .—Farewell,  monsieur:  I  have  spoken  better 
of  you  than  you  have  or  will  deserve  at  my  band ; 
but  we  must  do  good  against  evil.  {^Exit. 

Par.  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Ber.  I  think  so. 

Par.  Why,  do  you  not  know  him  ! 

Btr.  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well  {  and  common 

Gives  him  a  worthy  pass.   Here  comes  my  clog. 

£llf«rHELBKA. 

Hel.  I  bare,  nr,  as  I  was  commanded  from  you. 
Spoke  with  tiie  King,  and  have  procured  his  leave 
For  present  parting ;  only  he  desires 
Some  private  speech  with  you, 

Ber.  I  shall  obey  his  will. 

You  must  not  marvel,  Helena,  at  my  course. 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular :  prepared  I  was  not 
For  such  a  business;  therefore  am  I  found 
So  much  unsettled.     This  drives  me  to  entreat 

That  presentiy  you  take  your  way  for  home ; 


And  rather  muse,  than  ask,  why  I  entreat  you : 
For  my  respects  are  better  than  tbey  seem ; 
And  my  appointmenU  have  in  them  a  need 
Greater  than  shews  itself  at  the  6tBt  view. 
To  you  that  know  them  not.  This  to  my  mother : 
[  Gimng  a  Utter, 
T  will  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you :  so 
I  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

If0L  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say, 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Ber.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 

Hel.  And  ever  shall, 

With  true  observance,  seek  to  eke  out  that 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  failed 
To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Ber.  Let  that  go : 

My  haste  is  very  great.    Farewell;  hie  home. 

Hel.  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 

Ber,  Well,  what  would  you  sayt 

Hel.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  1  owe, 
Nor  dare  I  say  'tis  mine ;  and  yet  it  is ; 
But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  moit  fain  would  steal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

Ber.  What  would  you  bavet 

Hel.  Something!  &nd  scarce  so  much  ; — no- 
thing, indeed. — 
I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would ;  my  lord — 

'futh,  yes ; — 
Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder  and  not  kiss. 

Ber.  I  pray  you  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to  horse. 

Hel.  I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my 
lord. 

Ber.  Where  are  my  other  men,  monsieurt — 

Farewell.  [Exit  Helena. 

Go  thou  toward  home  ;  where  I  will  never  come 

Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword,  or  hear  the  drum. — 

Away,  and  for  otu'  flight. 

Par.  Bravely ;  coragio !  lExemtt, 
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Flouritk.  Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,  at/ended; 
two  French  Lords,  and  oiheri, 

Duke.  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have 
you  heard 
The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war; 
Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth. 
And  more  thirsts  atUr. 

\ti  Lord.  Holy  seems  the  quarrel 

Upon  your  grace's  part ;  black  and  fearful 
On  the  opposer. 

Duie.  Therefore  we  marvel  much  our  couiin 

Would,  in  10  just  a  business,  shut  his  bosom 
Against  our  borrowing  pray  era. 
Sitd  Lord.  Good  my  lord. 

But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man 
That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 
By  self-unable  motion :  therefore  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it ;  since  1  have  found 
Myself  in  my  uncertain  grounds  to  fail 
As  often  as  I  guessed. 

Duie.  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

2ttd  Lord.  But  I  am  sure  the  younger  of  oiur 

That  surfeit  on  their  eaae,  will  day  by  day 
Come  here  for  physic. 

Duie.  Welcome  shall  they  be ; 

And  all  the  honours  that  can  fly  &om  us 
Shall  on  them  settle.  You  know  your  places  well; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  the^  fell : 
To-morrow  to  the  field.         IFlcnriih.     Eamaii. 

ScbkeII. — Rousillon.  A Rooaui tkeCavniMt'i 

Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  It  hath  happened  all  as  I  would  have 

had  it,  save  that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 


Clo.  By  my  troth,  I  take  ray  yoimg  lord  to  be 
a  very  melancholy  man. 

Count.  By  what  observance,  I  pray  yout 

Clo.  Why,hewilllookuponhiiboot,and*ing; 
mend  the  ruff,  and  sing;  aak  questiMis,  and  sing; 
pick  his  teeth,  and  sing.  I  know  a  man,  that  had 
this  trick  of  melancholy,  sold  a  goodly  manor  for 
a  song. 

Count.  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when 
he  means  to  come.  ^Opening  a  Utter. 

Clo.  I  have  no  mind  to  Isbel  since  I  was  at 
court :  OUT  old  ling  and  our  Isbeli  o'  the  country 
are  nothing  like  your  old  ling  and  youi  Isbeli 
o'  the  court.  The  brains  of  my  Cupid's  knocked 
out;  end  I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man  loves 
money,  with  no  stomach. 

Count.  What  have  we  beref 

Clo.  E'en  that  you  have  there.  ^Exii. 

CouHTEss  read$. 

"  I  have  sent  you  a  dsughter-ia-liw ;  she  ht,&  r- 
eovered  the  King,  and  undone  me.  I  have  wedded 
her,  not  bedded  her;  snd  ■wom  to  Duke  the  'aot' 
eternal.  You  shall  hear  I  un  run  awiy:  know  it, 
before  the  report  come.  If  there  be  breath  eoough 
in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long  diitJuie&  M;  duly 
to  you.  "  Yout  unfortimate  son. 

This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy. 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  King ; 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head. 
By  the  misprising  of  a  maid  too  virtuoui 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Re-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  O  madam,  yonder  is  heavy  new*  witbdn, 
between  two  soldien  and  my  young  Udj. 

Count.  What  is  the  matter  f 

Clo.  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  newa, 
■ome  comfort :  your  son  will  not  be  killed  so 
soon  as  I  thought  he  would. 

Count.  Why  should  he  be  killedT 
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Clo,  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I 
hear  he  does:  the  danger  is  in  standing  to*t: 
that 's  the  loss  of  men,  though  it  he  the  getting 
of  children.  Here  they  come  will  tell  you  more : 
for  my  part,  I  only  hear  your  son  was  run  away. 

lExit. 
Enter  Helena  and  two  Gentlemen. 
\Bi  Gent.  Save  you,  good  madam. 
Hel.  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone ;  for  ever  gone. 
2nd  Gent.  Do  not  say  so. 
Count.   Think  upon  patience.  —  'Pray  you, 
gentlemen, — 
I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start, 
Can  woman  me  unto 't :— where  is  my  son,  I  pray  you? 
2nd  Gent,   Madam,  he 's  gone  to  serve  the 
Duke  of  Florence : 
We  met  him  thitherward :  from  thence  we  came. 
And,  after  some  dispatch  in  hand  at  court, 
Thither  we  hend  again. 
HeL  Look  on  his  letter,  madam ;  here 's  my 
passport : 

Bead$. 

"  When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my  finger, 
which  never  shall  come  off,  and  shew  me  a  child  be- 
gotten of  thy  body,  that  I  am  father  to,  then  call  me 
husband:  but  in  such  a  '  then,'  I  write  a  *  never.*  '* 

This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 

Count.  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen  ? 

lit  Gent.  Ay,  madam  : 

And,for  the  contents'  sake,  are  sorry  for  our  pains. 

Count,  I  pr'y  thee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer : 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine. 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety.    He  was  my  son ; 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood, 
And  thou  art  all  my  child.— Towards  Florence  is  he  ? 

2nd  Gent,  Ay,  madam, 

Count.  And  to  be  a  soldier  ? 

2nd  Gent.   Such  is  his  noble  purpose :  and, 
believe  % 
The  Duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

Count,  Return  you  thither? 

\tt  Gent.  Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing 
of  speed. 

Helena  reads. 

**  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in  France." 
T  is  bitter. 

Count.  Find  you  that  there? 

HeL  Ay,  madam. 

Itt  Gent,  Tis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand, 
haply,  which 
His  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 

Count.  Nothing  in  France,until  he  have  no  wife  !— 
There 's  nothing  here  that  is  too  good  for  him. 
But  only  she ;  and  she  deserves  a  lord 


That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon. 
And  call  her  hourly,  mistress.  W  ho  was  with  him  ? 

1st  Gent.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  some  time  known. 

Count.  ParoUes,  was 't  not? 

1st  Gent.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count.   A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full    of 
wickedness. 
My  son  corrupts  a  well-deriv6d  nature 
With  his  inducement 

1st  Gent.  Indeed,  good  lady, 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that  too  much 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have. 

Count.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen : 
I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son. 
To  tell  him  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses.    More  I  '11  entreat  you 
Written  to  bear  along. 

2nd  Gent.  We  serve  you,  madam, 

In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affairs. 

Count.  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  courtesies. 
Will  you  draw  near? 

[Exeunt  Countess  and  Gentlemen. 

Helena  reads. 
**Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  In  France." 

Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife ! 
Thou  shalt  have  none,  Rousillon,  none  in  France ; 
Then  hast  thou  all  again.     Poor  lord !  is 't  I 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war?  and  is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets?    O  you  leaden  messengers. 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire. 
Fly  with  false  aim ;  move  the  still-piercing  air. 
That  sings  with  piercing ;  do  not  touch  my  lord ! 
Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there ; 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 
I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to 't ; 
And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 
His  death  was  so  effected. — Better  'twere 
I  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roared 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger;  better  'twere 
That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes 
Were  mine  at  once.    No,  come  thou  home,  Rou- 
sillon, 
Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar ; 
As  oft  it  loses  all.     I  will  be  gone : 
My  being  here  it  is  that  holds  thee  hence : 
Shall  I  stay  here  to  do't?    No,  no,  although 
The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house, 
And  angels  ofBced  all.     I  will  be  gone ; 
That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight. 
To  consolate  thine  ear.   Come,  night ;  end,  day ! 
For  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  I  'U  steal  away. 

lExit. 
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Scene  IIL — Florence.  Before  the  Dukb*s  Palaee, 

Flourish,     Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,  Ber- 
tram, Lords,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  others. 

Duke,  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art ;  and 
we. 
Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  credence 
Upon  thy  promising  fortune. 

Ber.  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength ;  but  yet 
We  '11  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake, 
To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 

Duke.  Then  go  thou  forth ; 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm, 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress  I 

Ber.  This  very  day. 

Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file  : 
Make  me  but  like  my  thoughts ;  and  I  shall  prove 
A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.        [^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Rousillon.  ^  Room  in  /A«  Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Steward. 

Count.  Alas !  and  would  you  take  the  letter  of 
her? 
Might  you  not  know  she  would  do  as  she  has  done. 
By  sending  me  a  letter?    Read  it  again. 

Steward  reads. 

"  I  am  SL  Jaqu^s*  pilgrim,  thither  gone : 

Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended, 
That  barefoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon, 

With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that  from  the  bloody  course  of  war 

My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie: 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  firom  far 

His  name  with  zealous  fervour  sanctify. 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive : 

I,  his  despiteful  Juno,  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  to  live, 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  tiie  heels  of  worth. 
He  is  too  good  and  fiiir  for  death  and  me ; 
Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  free. 

Count.  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildest 
words ! — 
Rinaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  so  much 
As  letting  her.pass  so :  had  I  spoke  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents, 
Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Stew.  Pardon  me,  madam. 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  overnight, 
She  might  have  been  o'erta'en ;  and  yet  she  writes, 
Pursuit  would  be  in  vain, 

Count.  What  angel  shall 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband  ?  He  cannot  thrive. 
Unless  her  prayers, whom  heaven  delights  to  hear, 
And  ]ove«  to  grant,  reprieve  lum  from  the  wrath 


Of  greatest  justice. — Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife ; 
Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth. 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light :  my  greatest  grief^ 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 
Despatch  the  most  convenient  messenger. — 
When,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  g(me, 
He  will  return ;  and  hope  I  may  that  she, 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again, 
Led  hither  by  pure  love :  which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skiU  in  sense 
To  make  distinction. — Provide  this  messenger: — 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak ;   ^ 
Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak. 

lExetmt. 

Scene  \.— Without  the  Walls  ef  Florence. 

A  tucket  afar  off.  Enter  cm  Old  Widow  of  Flo- 
rence, Diana,  Violbnta,  Mariana,  and  other 
Citizens. 

Wid.  Nay,  come ;  for  if  they  do  approach  the 
city,  we  shall  lose  all  the  sight 

Dia.  They  say,  the  French  count  has  done 
most  honourable  service. 

Wid.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their 
greatest  commander;  and  that  with  his  own 
hand  he  slew  the  Duke's  brother.  We  have  lost 
our  labour;  they  are  gone  a  contrary  way. 
Hark !  you  may  know  by  their  trumpets. 

Mar.  Come,  let  *s  return  again,  and  suffice  our- 
selves with  the  report  of  it. — Well,  Diana,  take 
heed  of  this  French  earl :  the  honour  of  a  maid  is 
her  name ;  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 

Wid.  I  have  told  my  neighbour  how  you  have 
been  solicited  by  a  gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar.  I  know  that  knave ;  hang  him !  one  Pa- 
rolles  :  a  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  suggestions 
for  the  young  earl.«^Beware  of  them,  Diana : 
their  promises,  enticements,  oaths,  tokens,  and 
all  these  engines  of  lust,  are  not  the  things  they 
go  under :  many  a  maid  hath  been  seduced  by 
them ;  and  the  misery  is,  example,  that  so  terrible 
shews  in  the  wreck  of  maidenhood,  cannot  for 
all  that  dissuade  succession,  but  they  are  limed 
with  the  twigs  that  threaten  them.  I  hope  I  need 
not  to  advise  you  further ;  but  I  hope  your  own 
grace  will  keep  you  where  you  are,  though  there 
were  no  further  danger  known  but  the  modesty 
which  is  so  lost. 

Dia.  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Enter  Helena,  tn  the  dreu  of  a  Pilgrim. 

Wid.  I  hope  so.-^Look,  here  comes  a  pilgrim : 
I  know  she  will  lie  at  my  house :  thither  they 
send  one  another :  I  '11  question  her. — God  save 
you,  pilgrim  I     Whither  are  you  bound? 
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Htl.  To  Sl  Jaquei  le  grand. 
Where  do  the  palmers  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you? 

Wid.  At  the  Ssint  Franci*  here,  beside  the  port. 

Hil.  Is  this  the  vay  1 

BW.Ay,many,iait.  Harkyout[,^niarc/ja/arof. 
Theycomethisway.— Ifyouwill  tarry,  holy  pilgri  m , 
But  tilt  the  troop*  come  by, 
1  will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  be  lodged : 
The  rather  for  I  think  I  know  your  hostess 
As  ample  as  myself. 

Het.  Is  it  yourself  t 

Wid.  If  j'ou  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

HtL  I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

Wid.  You  come,  I  think,  from  Francef 

Htl.  I  did  so. 

Wid.  Here  you  shall  seeacountryman  of  yours, 
That  has  done  vorthy  service. 

HtL  His  name,  1  pray  you. 

Cw.The  Count  RousiUon :  know  you  such  a  one  ? 

/f«^  But  by  the  ear,  that  heart  most  nobly  of  himj 
His  face  I  know  not 

Dia.  Whatsoe'er  he  is. 

He 's  bravely  taken  here.  He  stole  from  France, 
As  'tis  reported,  for  the  King  bad  married  him 
Against  his  liking.     Think  you  it  is  so? 

Hel.  Ay,  surely,  mere  tlie  trutli :  I  know  his  lady, 

Dia.  Thereisagentleman  that  serves  tbecount. 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 


Hel.  What 's  his  name ! 

Dia.  Monsieur  ParoUea. 

Hel.  O,  I  believe  with  him. 

In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  repeated:  all  her  deserving 
Is  a  reserved  honesty,  and  that 
1  have  not  heard  eTcamined. 

Dia.  Alas,  poor  lady  I 

Tia  a  hard  bondage  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord. 

Wid.  A  right  good  creature  :wheresoe'er  she  is. 
Her  heart  weigh*  sadly ;  this  young  maid  might 

do  her 
A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleased. 

Hel.  How  do  you  mean? 

May  be  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Wid.  lie  does,  indeed  ; 

And  brokes  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Comipt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid : 
But  she  is  armed  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard 
In  honeslest  defence. 

Mar.  The  gods  forbid  else ! 

Enter,  with  drum  and  colouri,  a  partg  of  the  Flo- 
rentine Army,  Behtham,  and  Pjikolles. 
Wid.  So,  now  they  come. — 
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That  is  Antonio,  the  Duke's  eldest  son ; 
That,  Escalus. 

Hel.  Which  is  the  Frenchman  ? 

Din.  He ; 

That  with  the  phime  :  't  is  a  most  gallant  fellow ! 
I  would  he  loved  his  wife :  if  he  were  honester, 
He  were  muc]i  goodlier. — Is 't  not  a  handsome 
gentleman  ? 

Hel.  I  like  him  well. 

Dia.  'Tis  pity  he  is  not  honest. — Yond  's  that 
same  knave 
That  leads  him  to  these  places :  were  I  his  lady, 
I  would  poison  that  vile  rascal. 

Hel,  Which  is  he  ? 

Dia.  That  jack-an-apes  with  scarfs :  why  is 
he  melancholy? 

Hel.  Perchance  he 's  hurt  i'  the  battle. 

Par.  Lose  our  drum  !  well. 

Mar.  He 's  shrewdly  vexed  at  something : 
look,  he  has  spied  us. 

Wid.  Marry,  hang  you ! 

Mar.  And  your  courtesy,  for  a  ring-carrier ! 
\^Exeunt  Bkrtram,  Parolles,  Officers, 
and  Soldiers. 

Wid.  The  troop  is  past.      Come,  pilgrim,   I 
will  bring  you 
Where  you  shall  host:  of  enjoined  penitent? 
There  's  four  or  five,  to  great  Saint  Jaqu6s  bound, 
Already  at  my  house. 

Hel.  I  humbly  thank  you: 

Please  it  this  matron  and  this  gentle  maid 
To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge  and  thanking 
Shall  be  for  me;  and,  to  requite  you  further, 
I  will  bestow  some  precepts  on  this  virgin 
Worthy  the  note. 

Both.  We  '11  take  your  offer  kindly. 

[Exeunt, 

ScENL  VL — Camp  before  Florence. 

Enter  Bertram,  and  the  two  French  Lords. 

\st  Lord.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  io't; 
let  iiim  have  his  way. 

2nU  Lord.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a 
hilding,  hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect. 

\st  Lord.  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 

Bet.  Do  you  think  I  am  so  far  deceived  in  him  ? 

\8t  Lord.  Believe  it,  my  lord:  in  mine  own 
direct  knowledge,  without  any  malice,  but  to 
speak  of  him  aa  my  kinsman,  he 's  a  most  notable 
coward,  an  infinite  and  endless  liar,  an  hourly 
promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one  good 
quality  worthy  your  lordship's  entertaiimient. 

2nd  Lord.  It  were  fit  you  knew  him ;  lest,  re- 
posing too  far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not, 
he  might,  at  some  great  and  trusty  business,  in 
a  main  danger  fail  you. 


Ber.  I  would  I  knew  in  what  particular  action 
to  try  him. 

2nd  Lord.  None  better  than  to  let  him  fetch 
off  his  drum,  which  you  hear  him  so  confidently 
undertake  to  do. 

\8t  Lord.  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will 
suddenly  surprise  him  ;  such  I  will  have  whom 
I  am  sure  he  knows  not  from  the  enemy:  we 
will  bind  and  hoodwink  him,  so  that  he  shall 
suppose  no  other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the 
leaguer  of  the  adversaries,  when  we  bring  him  to 
our  tents.  Be  but  your  lordship  present  at  his 
examination :  if  he  do  not,  for  the  promise  of  his 
life,  and  in  the  highest  compulsion  ,of  base  fear, 
offer  to  betray  you  and  deliver  all  the  intelli- 
gence in  his  power  against  you,  and  that  with 
the  divine  forfeit  of  his  soul  upon  oath,  never 
trust  my  judgment  in  anything. 

2nd  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him 
fetch  his  drum ;  he  says  he  has  a  stratagem  for 't : 
when  your  lordship  sees  the  bottom  of  his  suc- 
cess in 't,  and  to  what  metal  this  counterfeit  lump 
of  ore  will  be  melted,  if  you  give  him  not  John 
Drum's  entertainment,  your  inclining  cannot  be 
removed.     Here  he  comes. 

\Ht  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder 
not  the  humom*  of  his  design:  let  him  fetch  off 
his  drum,  in  any  hand. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Ber.  How  now,  monsieur?  this  drum  sticks 
sorely  in  your  disposition. 

2nd  Lord.  A  pox  on 't,  let  it  go ;  'tis  but  a  drum. 

Par,  But  a  drum  I  Is 't  but  a  drum  ?  A  drum 
so  lost ! — ^There  was  an  excellent  command !  to 
charge  in  with  our  horse  upon  our  own  winga, 
and  to  rend  our  own  soldiers. 

2nd  Lord.  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in  the 
command  of  the  service :  it  was  a  disaster  of  war 
that  Caesar  himself  could  not  have  prevented,  if 
he  had  been  there  to  command. 

Ber,  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our 
success :  some  dishonour  we  had  in  the  loss  of 
that  drum ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  recovered. 

Par,  It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Ber,  It  might,  but  it  is  not  now. 

Pew.  It  is  to  be  recovered :  but  that  the  merit 
of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and 
exact  performer,  I  would  have  that  drum  or  ano- 
ther, or  hicjacet. 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach  to  %  mon- 
sieur, if  you  think  your  mystery  in  stratagem 
can  bring  this  instrument  of  honour  again  into 
his  native  quarter,  be  magnanimous  in  the  enter- 
prize,  and  go  on.  I  will  grace  the  attempt  for  a 
worthy  exploit :  if  you  speed  well  in  it,  the  Duke 
shall  both  speak  of  it,  and  extend  to  you  what 
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further  becomes  his  greatness,  even  to  the  utmost 
syllable  of  your  worthiness. 

Par,  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  under- 
take it. 

Ber.  But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it. 

Par,  I'll  about  it  this  evening:  and  I  will 
presently  pen  down  my  dilemmas,  encourage 
myself  in  my  certainty,  put  myself  into  my  mor- 
tal preparation,  and  by  midnight  look  to  hear 
further  from  me. 

Ber.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace  you 
are  gone  about  it  ? 

Par,  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my 
lord;  but  the  attempt  I  vow. 

Ber,  I  know  thou  art  valiant ;  and,  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  thy  soldiership,  will  subscribe  for  thee. 
Farewell. 

Par,  I  love  not  many  words.  [Exit, 

lit  Lord,  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water. — 
Is  not  this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord,  that  so  con- 
fidently seems  to  undertake  this  business,  which 
he  knows  is  not  to  be  done;  damns  himself  to 
do,  and  dares  better  to  be  damned  than  to  do 't  ? 

2nd  Lard,  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as 
we  do :  certain  it  is  that  he  will  steal  himself 
into  a  man's  favour,  and  for  a  week  escape  a 
great  deal  of  discoveries;  but  when  you  find 
him  out,  you  have  him  ever  after. 

Ber.  Why,  do  you  think  he  will  make  no  deed 
at  all  of  this,  that  so  seriously  he  does  address 
himself  unto  ? 

\8t  Lard,  None  in  the  world ;  but  return  with 
an  invention,  and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three 
probable  lies:  but  we  have  almost  embossed 
him ;  you  shall  see  his  fall  to-night ;  for,  indeed, 
he  is  not  for  your  lordship's  respect. 

2nd  Lord,  We  '11  make  you  some  sport  with 
the  fox,  'ere  we  case  him.  He  was  first  smoked 
by  the  old  lord  Lafeu:  when  his  disguise  and 
he  is  parted,  tell  me  what  a  sprat  you  shall  find 
him  ;  which  you  shall  see  this  very  night. 

\tt  Lord,  I  must  go  look  my  twigs ;  he  shall 
be  caught. 

Ber,  Your  brother,  he  shall  go  ulong  with  me. 

\»t  Lord,  As 't  please  your  lordship :  I  '11  leave 
you.  [Exit, 

Ber,  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and 
shew  you 
The  lass  I  spoke  of. 

2nd  Lord,  But  you  say  she 's  honest. 

jBer.That 'sail  the  fault.  I  spoke  with  her  but  once, 
And  found  her  wondrous  cold ;  but  I  sent  to  her. 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'  the  wind. 
Tokens  and  letters,  which  she  did  re-send : 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done.  She 's  a  fair  creature : 
Will  you  go  see  her  ? 

2nd  Lord.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  VII. — Florence.  A  Room  in  the  Widow's 

House. 

Enter  Helena  and  Widow. 
Hel.  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  further, 
But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon. 

Wid.  Though  my  estate  be  fallen,  I  was  well  bom ; 
Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses ; 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  staining  act. 

Hel.  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 

First,  give  me  trust  the  count  he  is  my  husband ; 
And  what  to  your  sworn  counsel  I  have  spoken 
Is  so,  from  word  to  word:  and  then  you  cannot. 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow, 
Err  in  bestowing  it. 

Wid,  I  should  believe  you ; 

For  you  have  shewed  me  that  which  well  approves 
You  are  great  in  fortune. 

Hel,  Take  this  purse  of  gold. 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far. 
Which  I  will  overpay,  and  pay  again. 
When  I  have  found  it.  The  count  he  woos  your  daughter, 
Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty. 
Resolves  to  carry  her :  let  her,  in  fine,  consent. 
As  we  '11  direct  her  how  'tis  best  to  bear  it, 
Now  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny 
That  she  '11  demand. — A  ring  the  county  wears 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house, 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents. 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it :  this  ring  he  holds 
In  most  rich  choice ;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire, 
To  buy  his  will,  it  woidd  not  seem  too  dear, 
Howe'er  repented  after. 

Wid.  Now  I  see 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

Hel,  You  see  it  lawful,  then.     It  is  no  more. 
But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as  won, 
Desires  this  ring ;  appoints  him  an  encounter ; 
In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time. 
Herself  most  chastely  absent.     After  this, 
To  marry  her,  I  '11  add  three  thousand  crowns 
To  what  is  past  already. 

W%d,  I  have  yielded : 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  pers^ver. 
That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful. 
May  prove  coherent.  Every  night  he  comes 
With  musics  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  composed 
To  her  unworthiness :  it  nothing  steads  us 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves ;  for  he  persists 
As  if  his  life  lay  on 't. 

Hel,  Why  then,  to-night 

Let  us  assay  our  plot ;  which,  if  it  speed. 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed. 
And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act ; 
Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact.    . 
But  let 's  about  it.  [Exeunt, 
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Scene  I.—  jyit!iout  the  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter  First  Lotd,  with  fine  or  tix  Soldiere  tn 
anibtti/i, 

ill  Lord,  He  can  come  no  other  May  but  b; 
tliLB  hedge-corner.  When  you  Bally  upon  him, 
speak  what  terrible  language  you  will;  though 
you  understand  it  not  youraelves,  nomalteri  for 
we  must  not  seem  to  understand  him ;  unleM 
■ome  one  among  us,  whom  we  must  produce  for 
an  interpreter. 

IttSal,  Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  inlerpreter. 

Itt  Lord.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  ?  knows 
he  not  t)iy  voice  ! 

li(  SoL  No,  sir,  1  warrant  you. 

li(  Lord.  But  what  linsy-wooUy  haat  thou  to 
speak  to  us  again  I 

lit  Sol.  Even  inch  ai  you  speak  to  me. 

Ut  Lord.  He  must  think  us  some  band  of 
Etrnngers  i'the  adversary's  entertainment.  Now 
he  hath  a  smack  of  all  neighbouring  languages; 
therefore  we  must  every  one  be  a  man  of  his 
own  fancy,  not  to  know  what  we  speak  one  to 
another :  so  we  seem  to  know,  is  to  know  straight 
our  purpose :  chough's  language,  gabble  enough, 
and  good  enougli.  As  for  you,  interpreter,  you 
must  seem  very  politic. — But  couch,  ho!  here 
he  cornea,  to  beguile  two  hours  in  a  sleep,  and 
then  to  return  and  sweat  the  lies  he  forges. 


Enler  Parolles. 

Par.  Ten  o'clock :  within  these  three  honn 
'twill  be  time  enough  to  go  home.  What  ahalt 
I  Bay  I  have  done?  It  must  beaveryplauiive  in- 
vention that  carries  it:  they  begin  to  smokeme; 
and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at 
my  door.  I  And  my  tongue  is  too  fool-hardr; 
but  my  heart  hath  the  fear  of  Mats  before  i^ 
and  of  his  creatures,  not  daring  the  nports  of 
my  tongue. 

1(1  Zori^.  This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er  thiiM 
own  tongue  was  guilty  of.  [Atiii. 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  un- 
dertake the  recovery  of  this  drum ;  being  not 
ignorant  of  the  impoasibility,  and  knowing  I  had 
no  such  purpose?  I  must  give  myself  some 
hurts,  end  say  I  got  them  in  exploit:  yet  sligtil 
ones  will  not  carry  it:  tbey  will  say, — "  Cameyaa 
off  with  so  little?"  and  great  ones  1  dare  not 
give.  Whereforel  what's  theinstancei  Tongne, 
I  must  put  you  into  a  butter-woman's  moulb, 
and  buy  anotlier  of  Bajazet's  mule,  if  jouprattk 
me  into  these  perils. 

lit  Lord.  Is  it  possible  he  should  know  what 
he  is,  and  be  that  he  is?  [Andi. 

Par.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  ganneoii 
would  serve  the  turn:  or  the  breaking  of  mj 
Spanish  iword. 

\tt  Lord.  We  cannot  afibrd  you  so.     [Jade. 
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Par.  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard ;  and  to  say 
it  was  in  stratagem. 

1st  Lord.  'T  would  not  do.  [Aside. 

Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say  I  was 
stripped. 

1st  Lord.  Hardly  serve.  [Aside. 

Par.  Though  I  swore  I  leaped  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  citadel — 

1st  Lord.  How  deep?  [Aside. 

Par.  Thirty  fathom. 

1st  Lord.  Three  great  oaths  would  scarce  make 
that  be  believed.  [Aside. 

Par.  I  would  I  had  any  drum  of  the  enemy's ; 
I  would  swear  I  recovered  it. 

1st  Lord.  You  shall  hear  one  anon.      [Aside. 

Par.  A  drum  now  of  the  enemy's  I 

[Alarum  within. 

1  st  Lord.  Throca  movousuSf  eargo^  cargOy  cargo. 

AIL  CargOy  cargo,  villianda  par  corbo,  cargo. 

Par.  O I  ransom,  ransom !— do  not  hide  mine 
eyes.  [They  seize  him,  and  blindfold  him, 

1st  Sol.  Boskos  thromuldo  boskos. 

Par.  I  know  you  are  the  Muskos'  regiment, 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  language : 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me ; 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 

1st  Sol.  Boskos  vauvado : — 

I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue : — 
Kerelybonto : — Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poniards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par.  Oh ! 

\st  Sol.  O,  pray,  pray,  pray. — 

Afanka  revania  dtdche. 

\st  Lord.  Oscorbi  dtUchos  volivorca, 

\st  Sol.  The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee 
yet; 
And,  hoodwinked  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee :  haply  thou  mayst  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 

Par.  O,  let  me  live. 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  1 11  shew. 
Their  force,  their  purposes :  nay ,  I  '11  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

\st  Sol.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully  ? 

Par.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 

1st  Sol.  Acordo  linta. — 

Come  on,  thou  art  granted  space. 

[Exit,  with  Parolles  guarded. 

1st  Lord.  Go,  tell  the  Count  Rousillon,  and  my 
brother, 
We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him 

muffled 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

2nd  Sol.  Captain,  I  will. 


1st  Lord.  He  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves : — 
Inform  'em  that, 
2nd  Sol.  So  I  wUl,  su-. 

1st  Lord.  Till  then,  I  '11  keep  him  dark  and 
safely  locked.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Widow's 

House. 

Enter  Bertram  and  Diana. 

Ber.  They  told  me  that  your  name  was  Fontibell. 

Dia.  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber.  Titled  goddess ; 

And  worth  it,  with  addition  I     But,  fair  soul, 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  ? 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind, 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument : 
When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one 
.\8  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stem ; 
And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got. 

Dia.  She  then  was  honest. 

Ber.  So  should  you  be. 

Dia.  No : 

My  mother  did  but  duty ;  such,  my  lord, 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Ber.  No  more  of  that : 

I  pr'y  thee  do  not  strive  against  my  vows. 
I  was  compelled  to  her ;  but  I  love  thee 
By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

Dia.  Ay,  so  you  serve  us 

Till  we  serve  you :  but  when  you  have  our  roses, 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves. 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Ber.  How  have  I  sworn ! 

Dia.  'Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the 
truth; 
But  the  plain  single  vow  that  is  vowed  true. 
What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by. 
But  take  the  Highest  to  witness.  Then,  pray  you, 

tell  me, 
If  I  should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes 
I  loved  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths. 
When  I  did  love  you  ill?    This  has  no  holding, 
To  swear  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  love. 
That  I  will  work  against  him.    Therefore  your 

oaths 
Are  words  and  poor  conditions ;  but  unsealed ; 
At  least,  in  my  opinion. 

Ber,  Change  it,  change  it ; 

Be  not  so  holy  cruel :  love  is  holy ; 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts 
That  you  do  charge  men  with.  Stand  no  more  off. 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires. 
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Who  then  recover  :  say  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  pers^ver. 

Dia.  I  see  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  a  war, 
That  we  '11  forsake  ourselves. — Give  me  thai  ring. 

Ber,  I  *11  lend  it  thee,  my  dear,  but  have  no 
power 
To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia.  Will  you  not,  my  lord? 

Ber.  It  is  an  honour  'longing  to  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose. 

Dia.  Mine  honour 's  such  a  ring : 

My  chastity 's  the  jewel  of  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose.     Thus  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  her  champion  honour  on  my  part, 
Against  your  vain  assault 

Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring  : 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life  be  thine, 
And  I  '11  be  bid  by  thee. 

Dia.    When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my 
chamber  window ; 
I  '11  order  take  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth. 
When  you  have  conquered  my  yet  maiden  bed. 
Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me : 
My  reasons  are  most  strong,  and  you  shall  know 

them 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  delivered : 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I  '11  put 
Another  ring ;  that  what  in  time  proceeds 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
Adieu,  till  then ;  then,  fail  not    You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 

Ber.  A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won  by  woo- 
ing thee.  lExit. 

Dia.  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  heaven 
and  me! 
You  may  so  in  the  end. — 
My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo. 
As  if  she  sat  in  his  heart :  she  says  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths  :  he  had  sworn  to  marry  me 
When  his  wife  's  dead ;  therefore  I  '11  lie  with  him 
When  I  am  buried.  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid, 
Marry  that  will,  1 11  live  and  die  a  mud : 
Only,  in  this  disguise,  I  think 't  no  sin 
To  cozen  him  that  would  unjustly  win.     lExU, 


Scene  III. — The  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter  the  two  French  Lords,  and  two  or  three 

Soldiers. 

Ut  Lord.  You  have  not  given  hun  his  mother's 
letter  ? 


2nd  Lord.  I  have  delivered  it  an  hour  since: 
there  is  something  in't  that  stings  his  nature; 
for  on  the  reading  it  he  changed  almost  into 
another  man. 

1st  Lord.  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid 
upon  him,  for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife  and  so 
sweet  a  lady. 

2nd  Lord.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the 
everlasting  displeasure  of  the  King,  who  had 
even  tuned  his  bounty  to  sing  happiness  to  him. 
I  will  tell  you  a  thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell 
darkly  with  you. 

lit  Lord.  When  you  have  spoken  it  'tis  dead, 
and  I  am  the  grave  of  it. 

2nd  Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentle- 
woman here  in  Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  re- 
nown ;  and  this  night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  the 
spoil  of  her  honour:  he  hath  given  her  his 
monumental  ring,  and  thinks  himself  made  in 
the  unchaste  composition. 

\tt  Lord.  Now  God  delay  our  rebellioa;  as 
we  are  ourselves,  what  things  are  we ! 

2nd  Lord,  Merely  our  own  traitors.  And  a.«, 
in  the  common  course  of  all  treasons,  we  still 
see  them  reveal  themselves  till  they  attain  to 
their  abhorred  ends;  so  he,  that  in  this  action 
contrives  against  his  own  nobility,  in  his  proper 
stream  o'erflows  himself. 

Ist  Lord.  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us  to 
be  trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents  ?  We  shall 
not  then  have  his  company  to-night? 

2nd  Lord.  Not  till  after  midnight ;  for  he  is 
dieted  to  his  hour. 

1st  Lord.  That  approaches  apace.  I  would 
gladly  have  him  see  his  company  anatomised; 
that  he  might  take  a  measure  of  his  own  judg- 
ments, wherein  so  curiously  he  had  set  thi^ 
counterfeit 

2nd  Lord.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till 
he  come ;  for  his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of 
the  other. 

1st  Lord.  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you 
of  these  wars  ? 

2nd  Lord.  I  hear  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 

1st  Lord.  Nay,  I  assure  you  a  peace  coo- 
eluded. 

2nd  Lord.  What  will  Count  Rousillon  do  then? 
will  he  travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  France! 

1st  Lord.  I  perceive,  by  this  demand,  you  are 
not  altogether  of  his  council. 

2nd  Lord.  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir  I  so  should  1 
be  a  great  deal  of  his  act 

1st  Lord.  Sir,  his  wife,  some  two  months  since, 
fled  from  his  house ;  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrims^ 
to  Saint  Jaques  le  grand;  which  holy  under- 
taking, with  most  austere  sanctimony,  she  ac- 
complished :  and,  there  residing,  the  tenderness 
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of  her  nature  became  as  a  prey  to  her  grief;  in 
fine,  made  a  groan  of  her  last  breath,  and  now 
she  sings  in  heaven. 

2nd  Lord.  How  is  this  justified  ? 

Itt  Lord,  The  stronger  part  of  it  by  her  own 
letters ;  which  makes  her  story  true,  even  to  the 
point  of  her  death :  her  death  itself,  which  could 
not  be  her  office  to  say  is  come,  was  faithfully 
confirmed  by  the  rector  of  the  place. 

2nd  Lord.  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence  ? 

Isi  Lord.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirma- 
tions, point  from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of 
the  verity. 

2nd  Lord.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  he  '11  be 
glad  of  this. 

Ist  Lord.  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make 
us  comforts  of  our  losses ! 

2nd  Lord.  And  how  mightily,  some  other 
times,  we  drown  our  gain  in  tears !  The  great 
dignity  that  his  valour  hath  here  acquired  for 
hun,  shall  at  home  be  encountered  with  a  shame 
as  ample. 

Ist  Lord.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled 
yam,  good  and  ill  together :  our  virtues  would 
be  proud  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not ;  and 
our  crimes  would  despair  if  they  were  not  che- 
rished by  our  virtues. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now?  where  's  your  master? 

Serv.  He  met  the  Duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of 
whom  he  hath  taken  a  solemn  leave ;  his  lord- 
ship will  next  morning  for  France.  The  Duke 
hath  offered  him  letters  of  commendations  to 
the  King. 

2nd  Lord.  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful   ! 
there,  if  they  were  more  than  they  can  commend. 

Enter  Bertram. 

\st  Lord.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the 
King's  tartness.  Here 's  his  lordship  now. — 
How  now,  my  lord,  is  *t  not  after  midnight? 

Ber.  I  have  to-night  despatched  sixteen  busi- 
nesses, a  month's  length  a-piece,  by  an  abstract 
of  success.  I  have  cong6*d  with  the  Duke, 
done  my  adieu  with  his  nearest ;  buried  a  wife, 
mourned  for  her ;  writ  to  my  lady  mother  I  am 
returning ;  entertained  my  convoy ;  and,  be- 
tween these  main  parcels  of  dispatch,  effected 
many  nicer  needs ;  the  last  was  the  greatest,  but 
that  I  have  not  ended  yet. 

2nd  Lord.  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty, 
and  this  morning  your  departure  hence,  it  re- 
quires haste  of  your  lordship. 

Ber.  I  mean  the  business  is  not  ended,  as 
fearing  to  hear  of  it  hereafter. — But  shall  we 
have  this  dialogue  between  the  fool  and  the 


soldier?  Come,  bring  forth  this  coimterfeit  mo- 
dule ;  he  has  deceived  me,  like  a  double-meaning 
prophesier. 

2nd  Lord.  Bring  him  forth :  [^Exeunt  Sol- 
diers.] he  has  sat  in  the  stocks  all  night,  poor 
gallant  knave. 

Ber.  No  matter ;  his  heels  have  deserved  it, 
in  usurping  his  spurs  so  long.  How  does  he 
carry  himself? 

1st  Lord.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already: 
the  stocks  carry  him.  But,  to  answer  you  as  you 
would  be  understood, — he  weeps  like  a  wench 
that  had  shed  her  milk :  he  hath  confessed  him- 
self to  Morgan,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  a  friar, 
from  the  time  of  his  remembrance  to  this  very 
instant  disaster  of  his  setting  i'  the  stocks.  And 
what  think  you  he  hath  confessed? 

Ber.  Nothing  of  me,  has  he  ? 

2nd  Lord.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall 
be  read  to  his  face :  if  your  lordship  be  in 't,  as 
I  believe  you  are,  you  must  have  the  patience 
to  hear  it. 

Re-enter  Soldiers,  with  Parolles. 

Ber.  A  plague  upon  him !  muffled ! — ^he  can 
say  nothing  of  me :  hush ! — hush ! 

2nd  Lord.  Hoodman  comes !  Porto  tartarossa. 

\st  Sol.  He  calls  for  the  tortures :  what  will 
you  say  without  'em  ? 

Par.  I  will  confess  what  I  know,  without  con- 
straint :  if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can  say 
no  more. 

Xst  Sol.  Bosko  chmurcko. 

2nd  Lord.  BobWnndo  ckicurmurco. 

1st  Sol.  You  are  a  merciful  general : — Our 
general  bids  you  answer  to  what  I  shall  ask  you 
out  of  a  note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1st  Sol.  '*  First  demand  of  him  how  many 
horse  the  Duke  is  strong."  What  say  you  to  that? 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand;  but  very  weak 
and  unserviceable :  the  troops  are  all  scattered, 
and  the  commanders  very  poor  rogues,  upon  my 
reputation  and  credit,  and  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1st  Sol.  Shall  I  set  down  yoiur  answer  so? 

Par.  Do ;  I  '11  take  the  sacrament  on  't,  how 
and  which  way  you  will. 

Ber.  All 's  one  to  him.  What  a  past-saving 
slave  is  this ! 

1st  Lord.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord :  this  is 
Monsieur  ParoUes,  the  gallant  militarist  (that  was 
his  own  phrase),  that  had  the  whole  theoric  of  war 
in  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and  the  practice  in  the 
chape  of  his  dagger. 

2nd  Lord.  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again  for 
keeping  his  sword  clean ;  nor  believe  he  can  have 
everything  in  him  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 
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IH  Sol.  Well,  that 's  set  down. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said, — I  will 
say  true  ; — or  thereabouts,  set  down, — for  I'll 
speak  truth. 

1st  Lord.  He 's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 

Ber.  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for 't,  in  the 
nature  he  delivers  it. 

Par.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you  say. 

1st  Sol.  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir:  a  truth's  a 
truth ;  the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

1  st  Sol.  **  Demand  of  him  of  what  strength  they 
are  a-foot."     What  say  you  to  that? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  I  were  to  live  this 
present  hour,  I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  see :  Spiuio 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  Sebastian  so  many,  Coram- 
bus  so  many,  Jaques  so  many ;  Guiltian,  Cosmo, 
Ludowic,  and  Gratii,  two  hundred  and  fifty  each : 
mine  own  company,  Chitopher,  Vaumond,  Bentii, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  each  :  so  that  the  muster- 
file,  rotten  and  sound,  upon  my  life,  amounts  not 
to  fifteen  thousand  poll :  half  of  which  dare  not 
shake  the  snow  from  off  their  cossacks,  lest  they 
shake  themselves  to  pieces. 

Ber.  What  shall  be  done  to  him? 

1st  Lord.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks. — 
Demand  of  him  my  conditions,  and  what  credit 
I  have  with  the  Duke. 

1*^  Sol.  Well,  that 's  set  down.—"  You  shall 
demand  of  him  whether  one  Captain  Dumain  be 
i'  the  camp,  a  Frenchman :  what  his  reputation 
is  with  the  Duke,  what  his  valour,  honesty,  and 
expertness  in  wars ;  or  whether  he  thinks  it  were 
not  possible,  with  well-weighing  sums  of  gold,  to 
corrupt  him  to  a  revolt."  What  say  you  to  this  ? 
what  do  you  know  of  it? 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  par- 
ticular of  the  intergatories :  demand  them  singly. 

1st  Sol.  Do  you  know  this  Captain  Dumain? 

Par.  I  know  him :  he  was  a  botcher's  'prentice 
in  Paris,  from  whence  he  was  whipped  for  getting 
the  sheriff's  fool  with  child;  a  dumb  innocent, 
that  could  not  say  him  nay. 

[Dumain  lifts  up  his  hand  in  anger. 

Ber.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands; 
though  I  know  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next 
tile  that  falls. 

\st  Sol.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  Duke  of 
Florence's  camp? 

Par.  Upon  my  knowledge  he  is,  and  lousy. 

1st  Lord.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me :  we  shall 
hear  of  your  lordship  anon. 

1st  Sol.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  Duke? 

Par.  The  Duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a 
poor  officer  of  mine,  and  writ  to  me  this  other 
day  to  turn  him  out  o'  the  band :  I  think  I  have 
his  letter  in  my  pocket 


1st  Sol.  Marry,  we  '11  search. 

Par.  In  good  sadness  I  do  not  know :  either 
it  is  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  Dukes 
other  letters,  in  my  tent. 

1st  SoL  Here  't  is ;  here  's  a  paper :  shall  I 
read  it  to  you  ? 

Par.  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  it  or  no. 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

1st  Lord.  Excellently. 

If^  Sol.  *'  Dian :  The  count 's  a  fool,  and  full 
of  gold,"— 

Par.  That  is  not  the  Duke's  letter,  sir;  thitis 
an  advertisement  to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence, 
one  Diana,  to  take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one 
Count  Rousillon,  a  foolish,  idle  boy,  but  for  aU 
that  very  ruttish.  I  pray  you,  sir,  put  it  up  again. 

1st  SoL  Nay,  I  '11  read  it  first,  by  your  favour. 

Par.  My  meaning  in 't,  I  protest,  was  very 
honest  in  the  behalf  of  the  maid :  for  I  knew  the 
young  count  to  be  a  dangerous  and  lascivioui 
boy ;  who  is  a  whale  to  virginity,  and  de^'ours  up 
all  the  fry  it  finds. 

Ber.  Do^auable,  both-sides  rogue  ! 

Ist  Soldier  reads. 
"  When  he  swears  oaths,  bid  him  drop  gold,  and 
take  it; 
After  he  scores  he  never  pays  the  score : 
Half  won  is  match  well  made;  match,  and  well  make  ii; 

He  ne'er  pays  af^er-debts  ;  take  it  before: 
And  say,  a  soldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this. 
Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss  : 
For  count  of  this, — the  count 's  a  fool,  I  know  iU 
Who  pays  before,  but  not  when  he  does  owe  it— 
Thine,  as  he  vow6d  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 

Parolles." 

Ber.  He  shall  be  whipped  through  the  armv, 
with  tluB  rhyme  in  his  forehead. 

2nd  Lord.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir,  tbe 
manifold  linguist  and  the  armipotent  soldier. 

Ber.  I  could  endure  anything  before  but  a 
cat,  and  now  he's  a  cat  to  me. 

1st  Sol.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  the  general's  looks, 
we  shall  be  fain  to  hang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case  :  not  that  I  am 
afraid  to  die ;  but  that  my  offences  being  many,  I 
would  repent  out  tbe  remainder  of  nature.  Let 
me  live,  sir,  in  a  dungeon,  i'  the  stocks,  or  any- 
where,  so  I  may  live. 

1st  Sol.  We'll  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you 
confess  freely ;  therefore,  once  more  to  this  Cap- 
tain Dumain.  You  have  answered  to  his  repu- 
tation with  the  Duke,  and  to  his  valour:  what 
is  his  honesty? 

Par.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  aeloisteT: 
for  rapes  and  ravishments  he  parallels  Nenoi. 
He  professes  not  keeping  of  oatlis :  in  breaking 
them,  he  is  stronger  than  Hercules.  He  will  lie, 
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air,  with  nich  volubility,  that  you  would  think 
truth  were  a  fool.  Dnuikenneu  is  hli  beit  virtue ; 
for  he  wiU  be  swiue-dnink,  and  in  liii  tleep  he 
does  little  harai,  save  to  hii  bedclothes  about  him ; 
but  they  know  liia  cunditioQii,  and  lay  him  in 
straw.  1  have  but  little  more  to  >ay,  air,  of  his 
honesty :  he  luu  everything  that  an  baneit  man 
should  not  havei  what  an  honest  man  should 
have,  he  haa  nothing. 


doubling  of  files.     I  would  do  the  man  what 
honour  I  can,  but  of  this  I  am  not  cettaiii. 

Ill  Lord.  He  bath  out-villained  villainy  so 
far,  tlist  the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Ber.  A  pox  on  him!  be  '*  a  cat  still. 

Ill  Soi.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price, 
I  need  not  ask  you  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to 

Par.  Sir,  for  a  qaarl  d'feu  he  will  sell  Ibe  fee- 
simple  of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it ;  and 
cut  the  entail  from  all  remainder,  and  a  perpe- 
tual succession  for  it  perpetually. 

]>t  Sol.  What '%  his  brother,  the  other  Captain 
Dumainf 


Itl  Lord.  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

Brr.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty  t  A 
pox  upon  him  far  me  I  he  is  more  and  more  a  cat. 

lit  Sol.  What  say  you  to  his  expertnesi  in  war? 

Far.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  (he 
English  tragedians  (to  belie  him  I  will  not),  and 
more  of  Ids  soldienhip  I  know  not;  except,  in 
that  country,  he  had  the  honour  to  he  the  officer 
at  a  place  called  Mile-end,  to  instruct  for  the 


2nd  Lord.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  T 

ill  Sol.   What  she? 

^or.  E'en  a  crow  of  the  same  nest:  not  alto- 
gether so  great  a«  the  first  in  goodness,  but 
greater  a  great  deal  in  evil.  He  excel*  his  bro- 
ther for  a  coward,  yet  bis  brother  is  reputed  one 
of  the  best  that  is.  In  a  retreat,  be  outruns  any 
lackey ;  marry,  in  coming  on  he  has  the  cramp. 

1((  Sol,  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you  under- 
take to  betray  the  Florentine  I 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse.  Count 
Rouaillon. 

Ill  Sot.  1  'II  whisper  with  the  general,  and 
know  his  pleasure. 
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Par.  I  '11  no  more  drumming ;  a  plague  of  all 
drums !  Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and  to  be- 
guile the  supposition  of  that  lascivious  young 
boy  the  Count,  have  I  run  into  this  danger.  Yet 
who  would  have  suspected  an  ambush  wliere  I 
was  taken?  \^Aside. 

\8t  Sol,  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you  must 
die.  The  general  says,  you  that  have  so  traitor- 
ously discovered  the  secrets  of  your  army,  and 
made  such  pestiferous  reports  of  men  very  nobly 
held,  can  serve  the  world  tor  no  honest  use : 
therefore  you  must  die. — Come,  headsman,  off 
with  his  head. 

Par,  O  Lord,  sir !  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see 
my  death. 

\»t  Sol,  That  you  shall,  and  take  your  leave 
of  all  your  friends.  [  Unmuffling  him. 

So,  look  about  you :  know  you  any  here  ? 

Ber.  Good-morrow,  noble  captain. 

2nd  Lordf  God  bless  you.  Captain  Parolles. 

1st  Lord,  God  save  you,  noble  captain. 

2nd  Lord.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to 
my  Lord  Lafeu  ?  I  am  for  France. 

Isl  Lord.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a 
copy  of  the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  belialf  of 
the  Count  Rousillon  ?  an  I  were  not  a  very 
coward,  I  'd  compel  it  of  you ;  but  fcure  you  well. 

[^Exeunt  Bertram,  Lords,  j'c. 

1st  Sol,  You  are  undone,  captain :  all  but  your 
scarf;  that  has  a  knot  on  't  yet. 

Par,  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot? 

Ist  Sol.  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where 
but  women  were  that  had  received  so  much 
shame,  you  might  begin  an  impudent  nation. 
Fare  you  well,  sir:  I  am  for  France,  too;  we 
shall  speak  of  you  there.  [^Exit, 

Par,  Y'etam  I  thankfid :  if  my  heart  were  great 
'T  would  burst  at  this.   Captain  I  '11  be  no  more ; 
But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soil 
As  captain  shall ;  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live. — Who  knows  himself  a  brag- 
gart, 
Let  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
Rust,  sword !  cool,  blushes !  and  Parolles,  live 
Safest  in  shame !  being  fooled,  by  foolery  thrive ! 
There  *s  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive. 
I  '11  after  tliem.  {^ExU. 

Scene  IV. — Florence.    J  Room  in  the  Widow's 

House. 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana. 

Hel.  That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have  not 
wronged  you, 
One  of  the  greatest  in  tlie  Christian  woi;ld 
Shall  be  my  surety :  'fore  whose  throne'tis  needful, 


Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel. 
Time  was  I  did  him  a  desired  office, 
Dear  almost  as  his  life ;  which  gratitude 
Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth. 
And  answer,  thanks.     I  duly  am  informed 
II is  grace  is  at  Marseilles ;  to  which  place 
We  have  convenient  convoy.     You  must  know 
I  am  supposed  dead :  the  army  breaking, 
My  husband  hies  him  home ;  where,  heaven  aiding, 
And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  King, 
We  *11  be  before  our  welcome. 

Wid,  Gentle  madam. 
You  never  had  a  servant  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

Hel.  Nor  you,  mistress, 

Ever  a  friend  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour 
To  recompense  your  love :  doubt  not  but  heaven 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's  dower, 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 
And  helper  to  a  husband.    But  O  strange  men ! 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate, 
When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozened  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night ! — so  lust  doth  play 
With  what  it  loathes,  for  that  which  is  away : 
But  more  of  this  hereafter. — You,  Diana, 
Under  my  poor  instructions  yet  must  st^cr 
Something  in  my  behalf. 

Dia.  Let  death  and  honesty 

Go  with  your  impositions,  I  am  j'ours 
Upon  your  will  to  suffer. 

Hel.  Yet,  I  pray  you, — 

But,  with  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  on  summer, 
When  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.     We  must  away ; 
Our  waggon  is  prepared,  and  time  revives  us. 
All 's  well  that  ends  well :  still  the  fine 's  the  crown : 
Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown. 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — Rousillon.  A  Room  in  the  Countess's 

Palace, 

Enter  Countess,  Lafeu,  and  Clown. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no,  your  son  was  misled  with  a 
snipt-taffeta  fellow  there,  whose  villanous  saffiron 
would  have  made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy 
youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour :  your  daughter- 
in-law  had  been  alive  at  this  hour,  and  your  son 
here  at  home,  more  advanced  by  the  King  than 
by  that  red-tailed  humble-bee  I  speak  of. 

Count.  I  would  I  had  not  known  him !  it  was 
the  death  of  the  most  virtuous  gentlewomau  that 
ever  nature  had  praise  for  creating :  if  she  had 
partaken  of  my  flesh,  and  cost  me  the  dearest 
groans  of  a  mother,  I  could  not  have  owed  her  a 
more  rooted  love. 

Laf.  'T  was  a  good  lady,  't  was  a  good  lady  : 
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we  may  pick  a  thousand  salads,  ere  we  light  on 
such  another  herb. 

,    Clo,  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet  marjoram 
of  the  salad ;  or  rather  the  herb  of  grace. 

Laf.  They  are  not  salad-herbs,  you  knave; 
they  are  nose-herbs. 

Clo.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir;  I 
have  not  much  skill  in  grass. 

Lafi  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself — a 
knave  or  a  fool? 

Clo,  A  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  service,  and  a 
knave  at  a  man's. 

Laf.  Your  distinction  ? 

Clo.  I  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do 
his  service. 

Laf.  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  service,  indeed. 

Clo.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  sir, 
to  do  her  service. 

Laf.  I  will  subscribe  for  thee ;  thou  art  both 
knave  and  fool. 

Clo.  At  your  service. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no. 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can 
serve  as  great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

Laf.  Who's  that?  a  Frenchman? 

Clo.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  an  English  name ;  but 
his  phisnomy  U  more  hotter  in  France  than  there. 

Laf.  What  prince  is  that  ? 

Ch.  The  black  prince,  sir ;  alias,  the  prince 
of  darkness ;  alias,  the  devil. 

Lcf.  Hold  thee,  there 's  my  purse :  I  give  thee 
not  this  to  suggest  thee  from  thy  master  thou 
talk'st  of;  serve  him  still. 

Clo.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always 
loved  a  great  fire ;  and  the  master  I  speak  of  ever 
keeps  a  good  fire.  But  sure  he  is  the  prince  of 
the  world;  let  his  nobility  remain  in  his  court.  I 
am  for  the  house  with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I 
take  to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter :  some  that 
humble  themselves  may ;  but  the  many  will  be  too 
chill  and  tender,  and  they  11  be  for  the  flowery  way 
that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the  great  fire. 

Laf.  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  a-weary  of 
thee ;  and  I  tell  thee  so  before,  because  I  would 
not  fall  out  with  thee.  Go  thy  ways ;  let  my 
horses  be  well  looked  to,  without  any  tricks. 

Clo.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they 
shall  be  jades'  tricks ;  which  are  their  own  right 
by  the  law  of  nature.  lExU. 


Laf.  A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy. 

Count.  So  he  is.  My  lord  that 's  gone  made 
himself  much  sport  out  of  him :  by  his  authority 
he  remains  here,  which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for 
his  sauciness;  and  indeed  he  has  no  pace,  but 
runs  where  he  will. 

Liif.  I  like  him  well;  'tis  not  amiss. — And  I 
was  about  to  tell  you,  since  I  heard  of  the  good 
lady's  death,  and  that  my  lord  your  son  was  upon 
his  return  home,  I  moved  the  King  my  master  to 
speak  in  the  behalf  of  my  daughter :  which,  in 
the  minority  of  them  both,  his  majesty,  out  of  a 
self-gracious  remembrance,  did  first  propose.  His 
highness  hath  promised  me  to  do  it ;  and,  to  stop 
up  the  displeasure  he  hath  conceived  against  your 
son,  there  is  no  fitter  matter.  How  does  your 
ladyship  like  it  ? 

Count.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord,  and 
I  wish  it  happily  effected. 

Laf.  His  highness  comes  post  from  Marseilles, 
of  as  able  body  as  when  he  numbered  thirty :  he 
will  be  here  to-morow,  or  I  am  deceived  by  him 
that  in  such  intelligence  hath  seldom  failed. 

Count.  It  rejoices  me  tlmt  I  hope  I  shall  see 
him  ere  I  die.  I  have  letters  that  my  son  will  be 
here  to-night :  I  shall  beseech  your  lordship  to 
remain  with  me  till  they  meet  together. 

Laf.  Madam,  I  was  thinking  with  what  man- 
ners I  might  safely  be  admitted. 

Count.  You  need  but  plead  your  honourable 
privilege. 

Laf.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter; 
but  I  thank  my  God  it  holds  yet. 

Re-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  O  madam,  yonder 's  my  lord  your  son 
with  a  patch  of  velvet  on 's  face :  whether  there 
be  a  scar  under  it  or  no,  the  velvet  knows ;  but 
't  is  a  goodly  patch  of  velvet.  His  lefk  cheek  is 
a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half,  but  his  right 
cheek  is  worn  bare. 

Laf.  A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a 
good  livery  of  honour ;  so  belike  is  that. 

Clo.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed  face. 

Laf.  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  you :  I 
long  to  talk  with  the  young  noble  soldier. 

Clo.  Faith,  there 's  a  dozen  of  'em,  with  deli- 
cate fine  hats  and  most  courteous  featliers,  which 
bow  the  head  and  nod  at  every  man.     [Exeunt, 
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Htl.  But  this  exceeding  pasting,  day  and  niglit, 
Must  vrear  your  spirils  low  :  we  cannot  lielp  it : 
But  since  you  liave  made  tlie  days  and  nights  as 

To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  In  my  aflairs, 

Be  bold  you  do  bo  grow  in  my  requital 

As  nolliiiig  can  unroot  you.     Id  liappy  time; — 

Enltr  a  Gentle  Astriuger. 
Tliis  man  may  help  me  lo  his  majesty's  ear. 
If  lie  would  spend  his  power. — God  save  you,  sir. 

Aitr.  And  you. 

Hel.  Sir,  1  haTi>  seen  yoti  in  the  court  of  Prance. 

Ailr.  1  have  been  sontclimea  there. 

llcl.  1  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  fallen 
From  the  report  ihat  goes  upon  your  goodness ; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions, 
Wliich  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  fur  the  which 
I  shall  contimie  thankful. 

Ailr.  Wh«f» your  will? 

Htl.  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  King; 
And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you  have. 
To  come  into  his  presence. 

Atlr.  The  King 's  not  here. 

Hel.  Not  here,  sir  f 

Atlr,  Not,  indeed : 

He  hence  reinoTed  last  night,  and  with  more  haste 
Than  Is  his  use. 

Ifid,  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains ! 

Hil  All '«  well  that  ends  well,  yet ; 


Though  time  seem  Madvfrse,  and  means  imfiL— 
1  do  beseech  you,  whither  has  he  gone  F 

Ailr.  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Rouullun ; 
Whiltier  I  am  going. 

Hel.  ]  do  beseech  you,  sir. 

Since  you  ore  like  lo  see  the  King  before  mo, 
Commend  Ibe  paper  lo  his  gracious  hand ; 
Which,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame, 
But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  il. 
1  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  spe«d 
Our  means  will  make  us  means. 

Aitr.  This  1  11  do  for  you. 

Hel.  And  you  shall  find  yourself  lo  be  well 
thanked, 
WhaEe'er  falls  more. — We  must  to  horse  again : 
Oo,  go,  provide.  \_JExemt. 


Enter  Clown  and  Parolles. 

Par.  Good  Monsieur  Lavalch,  give  my  lord 
Lafeu  this  letter.  1  have  ere  now,  sir,  been 
better  known  to  you,  when  I  have  held  fami- 
llarity  with  fresher  clotlies;  but  1  am  now,  at, 
muddied  in  fortune's  mood,  and  smell  somewlial 
strong  of  her  strong  displeastu^. 

Clo.  Truly,  fortune's  displeasure  is  but  dultinb. 
if  it  smell  so  strong  a«  thou  speakest  of:  I  will 
henceforth  eat  no  fish  of  fortune's  buttering. 
Pr'y  thee,  allow  the  wind. 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  st(^  your  umt,  rir : 
I  spake  but  by  a  metaphor. 

(Xo.  Indeed,  Mr,  if  yourmatapboTstink,  I  will 
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stop  my  nose ;  or  against  any  man's  metaphor. 
Pr'y  thee,  get  thee  further. 

Par.  Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  tliis  paper. 

Clo.  Foh,  pr'y  thee,  stand  away.  A  paper 
from  fortune's  closestool  to  give  to  a  nohlcman ! 
— Look,  here  he  comes  himself. 

Enter  Lafeu. 
Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat 
(but  not  a  musk-cat),  that  has  fallen  into  the 
unclean  fishpond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he 
says,  is  muddied  withal.  Pray  you,  sir,  use  the 
carp  as  you  may ;  for  he  looks  like  a  poor,  de- 
cayed, ingenious,  foolish,  rascally  knave.  I  do 
pity  his  distress  in  my  smiles  of  comfort,  and 
leave  him  to  your  lordship.  [^Exit  Ciown. 

Par.  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath 
cruelly  scratched. 

Laf.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do?  'tis 
too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein  have 
you  played  the  knave  with  fortune,  that  she 
should  scratch  you,  who  of  herself  is  a  good 
lady,  and  would  not  have  knaves  thrive  long 
under  her?  There 's  a  quart  d' Scu  for  you :  let 
the  justices  make  you  and  fortune  friends ;  I  am 
for  other  business. 

Par.  I  beseech  your  honour  to  hear  me  one 
single  word. 

Laf.  You  beg  a  single  penny  more:  come, 
you  shall  ha 't ;  save  your  word. 

Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  ParoUes. 

Laf.  You  beg  more  than  one  word,  then. — 
Cox'  my  passion !  give  me  your  hand :  how  does 
your  drum? 

Par.  O  my  good  lord,  you  were  the  first  that 
found  me. 

Laf.  Was  I,  in  sooth?  and  I  was  the  first  that 
lost  thee. 

Par.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in 
some  grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out 

Laf,  Out  upon  thee,  knave!  dost  thou  put  upon 
me  at  once  both  the  ofiice  of  God  and  the  devil  ? 
one  brings  thee  in  grace,  and  the  other  brings 
thee  out.  [^Trumpets sound.']  The  King 's  coming, 
I  know  by  his  trumpets. — Sirrah,  inquire  further 
after  me  :  I  had  talk  of  you  last  night :  though 
you  are  a  fool  and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat :  go 
to,  follow. 

Par,  I  praise  God  for  you.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  IIL — The  same,  j1  Room  in  the  Covvtess' a 

Palace. 

FlourUh.  £it<er  Kino,  Countess,  Lafeu,  Lords, 
Gentlemen,  Guards,  ^c. 

Kiitg.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her,  and  our  esteem 


Was  made  much  poorer  by  it :  but  your  son. 
As  mad  in  folly,  lacked  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

Count.  'T  is  past,  my  liege : 

And  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  the  blaze  of  youth  ; 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 
O'erbears  it,  and  bums  on. 

King.  My  honoured  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all ; 
Though  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him. 
And  watched  the  time  to  shoot. 

Laf.  This  I  must  say, — 

But  first  I  beg  my  pardon, — the  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady, 
Offence  of  mighty  note ;  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all :  he  lost  a  wife 
Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes ;  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive ; 
Whose  dear  perfection  hearts  tliat  scorned  to  serve 
Humbly  called  mistress. 

King.  Praising  what  is  lost 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear. — Well,  call  him 

hither : 
We  are  reconciled,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition. — Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon : 
The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead. 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  do  we  bury 
The  incensing  relics  of  it :  let  him  approach, 
A  stranger,  no  offender ;  and  inform  him 
So  't  is  our  will  he  should. 

Gent.  I  shall,  my  liege. 

{_Exit  Gentleman. 

King.  What  says  he  to  your  daughter  ?  have 
you  spoke  ? 

Laf.  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your 
highness. 

King.  Then  shall  we  have  a  match.     I  have 
letters  sent  me 
That  set  him  high  in  fame. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Laf.  He  looks  well  on 't. 

King.  I  am  not  a  day  of  season. 
For  thou  mayst  see  a  swishine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once :  but  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way;  so  stand  thou  forth, 
The  time  is  fair  agoin. 

Eer.  My  high-repented  blames, 

Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 

King.  All  is  whole ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
Let 's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them.     You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 
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Ber.  Admiringly,  my  liege  :  at  first 
I  stuck  my  cboice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue : 
Where  tlie  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing, 
Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me, 
W'hich  warped  the  line  of  every  other  favour; 
Scorned  a  fair  colour,  or  expressed  it  Btol'n  ; 
Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions, 
To  a  most  hideous  object.    Thence  it  came, 
Tliat  she  whom  all  men  praised,  and  whom  myself 
Since  I  have  lost  have  loved,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

Kinff,  Well  excused : 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  away 
From  the  great  compt.  Butlove  that  comes  too  late, 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried, 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence, 
Crying  "That's  good  that's  gone."  Our  rash  faults 
Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have, 
Not  knowing  them  until  we  know  their  grave : 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust, 
Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  dust : 
Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  see  what 's  done, 
While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. — 
Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin : 
The  main  consents  are  had ;  and  here  we  *11  stay 
To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 

Count.  Which   better  than   the  first,  O  dear 
heaven,  bless ! 
Or  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  cease ! 

Laf.  Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  house's 
name 
Must  be  digested, — give  a  favour  from  you, 
To  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter, 
That  she  may  quickly  come. — By  my  old  beard, 
And  every  hair  that 's  on  't,  Helen  that 's  dead 
Was  a  sweet  creature  !  such  a  ring  as  this. 
The  last  that  e'er  I  took  her  leave  at  court, 
I  saw  upon  her  finger. 

Ber,  Hers  it  was  not. 

Kinff,  Now,  pray  you  let  me  see  it;  for  mine  eye, 
While  1  was  speaking,  od  was  fastened  to 't. — 
This  ring  was  mine ;  and  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her.      Had  you  that  craft,  to 

reave  her 
Of  what  should  stead  her  most? 

Ber,  My  gracious  sovereign, 

Howe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so. 
The  ring  was  never  hers. 

Count.  Son,  on  my  life, 

I  have  seen  her  wear  it ;  and  she  reckoned  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 

Laf.  I  am  sure  I  saw  her  wear  it. 

Ber.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord,  she  never  saw  it : 


In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me. 
Wrapped  in  a  paper,  which  contained  the  name 
Of  her  that  threw  it :  noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  engaged :  but  when  I  had  subscribed 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  informed  her  fully 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceased. 
In  heavy  satisfaction,  and  would  never 
Receive  the  ring  again. 

King.  Plutus  himself, 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine. 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science 
Tlian  I  have  in  this  ring:  'twas  mine,  'twas 

Helen's, 
Whoever  gave  it  you.    Then,  if  you  know 
Til  at  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself. 
Confess  't  was  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforce- 
ment 
You  got  it  from  her :  she  called  the  saints  to  surety 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger. 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  hi  bed 
(Where  you  have  never  come),  or  sent  it  us 
Upon  her  great  disaster. 

Ber.  She  never  saw  it. 

King.  Thou  speak'st  it  falsely,  as  I  love  mine 
honour; 
And  mak'st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me. 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out.    If  it  should  prove 
Tliat  thou  art  so  inhuman, — *t  will  not  prove  so ; — 
And  yet  I  know  not :  thou  didst  hate  her  deadly, 
And  she  is  dead ;  which  nothing  but  to  close 
Her  eyes  myself  could  win  me  to  believe, 
More  than  to  see  this  ring. — ^Take  him  awa)''. 

l^Guards  teiiu  Bertram. 
My  forepast  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall. 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity, 
Having  vainly  feared  too  little. — Away  witli  him : 
We  '11  sifl  this  matter  further. 

Ber.  If  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
W'here  yet  she  never  was. 

\_Exit  Bertram,  guarded. 

Enter  the  Astringer. 

King,  I  am  wrapped  in  dismal  thinkings. 

jialr.  Gracious  sovereign, 

Whether  I  have  been  to  blame  or  uo,  I  know  not : 
Here  '-s  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,  come  short 
To  tender  it  herself.    I  undertook  it, 
Vanquished  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  tliis,  I  know 
Is  here  attending :  her  business  looks  in  her 
With  an  importing  visage ;  and  she  told  roc. 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself. 
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ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS   WELL. 


SCENE    III. 


Kino  rea(h. 

"  Upon  his  many  protestations  to  marry  me  when 
his  wife  was  dead,  I  blush  to  say  it,  he  won  me. 
Now  is  the  Count  Rousillon  a  widower ;  his  vows 
are  forfeited  to  me,  and  my  honour 's  paid  to  him. 
He  stole  from  Florence,  taking  no  leave,  and  I 
follow  him  to  his  country  for  justice.    Grant  it  me, 

0  King :  in  you  it  best  lies :  otherwise  a  seducer 
flourishes,  and  a  poor  maid  is  undone. 

"Diana  Capulet." 

Lftf.  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and 
toll  for  this :  I  '11  none  of  him. 

King.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee, 
Lafeu, 
To  bring  forth  this  discovery. — Seek  these  suitors : 
Go  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  Count. 

[^Exeunt  the  Astringer  and  some  Attendants. 

1  am  afeard  the  life  of  Helen,  lady, 
Was  foully  snatched. 

Count.  Now,  justice  on  the  doers ! 

Enter  Bertram,  guarded. 

King.  I  wonder,  sir,  since  wives  are  monsters 
to  yon, 
And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them  lordship. 
Yet  you  desire  to  marry. — What  woman  's  that? 

Re-enter  the  Astringer,  with  Widow,  and  Diana. 

Dia.  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capulet : 
My  suit,  as  I  do  understand,  you  know, 
And  therefore  know  how  far  I  may  be  pitied. 

Wid.  I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and  honour 
Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring ; 
And  both  shall  cease,  without  your  remedy. 

King.  Come  hither.  Count:  do  you  know  these 
women  ? 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  neither  can  nor  will  deny 
But  that  I  know  them :  do  they  charge  me  further? 

Dia.  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your 
wife? 

Ber.  She 's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

Dia.  If  you  shall  marry. 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine ; 
You  give  away  heaven's  vows,  and  those  are  mine ; 
You  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine : 
For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours, 
That  she  which  marries  you  must  marry  me ; 
Either  both  or  none. 

Laf.  Your  reputation  \to  Bertram]  comes  too 
short  for  my  daughter ;  you  are  no  husband  for  her. 

Ber.  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  desperate 
creature. 
Whom  sometime  I  have  laughed  with :  let  your 

highness 
Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour 
Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 


King.  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill 
to  friend. 
Till  your  deeds  gain  them.     Fairer  prove  your 

honour 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies ! 

Dia,  Good  my  lord. 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King.  What  sayst  thou  to  her? 

Ber.  She 's  impudent,  my  lord ; 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

Dia.  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord :  if  I  were  so. 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price : 
Do  not  believe  him.    O,  behold  this  ring. 
Whose  high  respect  and  rich  validity 
Did  lack  a  parallel ;  yet  for  all  that. 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'  the  camp. 
If  I  be  one. 

Count.  He  blushes,  and  't  is  it : 

Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 
Conferred  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue, 
Hath  it  been  owed  and  worn.    This  is  liis  wife  : 
That  ring  *s  a  thousand  proofs. 

King.  Methouglit  you  said 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 

Dia.  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loath  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument :  his  name's  Parolles. 

Laf.  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

King.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

Ber.  What  of  him  ? 

He  's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave, 
With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  taxed  and  deboshed ; 
Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth : 
Am  I  or  that  or  this  for  what  he  'U  utter. 
That  will  speak  anything? 

King.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 

Ber.  I  think,  she  has :  certain  it  is  I  liked  her. 
And  boarded  her  i*  the  wanton  way  of  youth : 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me. 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint. 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy ;  and,  in  fine. 
Her  insuit  coming  with  her  modem  grace, 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate.     She  got  the  ring ; 
And  I  had  that  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  hsive  bought. 

Dia.  I  must  be  patient : 

You  that  turned  off  a  first  so  noble  wife, 
May  justly  diet  me.     I  pray  you  yet 
(Since  you  lack  virtue  I  will  lose  a  husband). 
Send  for  your  ring ;  I  will  return  it  home ; 
And  give  me  mine  again. 

Ber.  I  have  it  not. 

King.  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you  ? 

Dia.  Sir,  much  like  the  same  upon  your  finger. 

King.  Know  you  this  ring  ?  this  ring  was  his 
of  late. 
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SCENE    111. 


Din,  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  heing  ahed. 
King.  The  story  then  goes  false,  you  threw  it  him 
Out  of  a  casement. 

Dia,  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  do  confess  the  ring  was  hers. 

Enter  Parolles. 

King,    You  boggle  shrewdly;    every  feather 
starts  you. — 
Is  this  the  man  you  speak  of? 

Dia.  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.   Tell  me,  sirrah,  but  tell  me  true,   I 
charge  you, 
Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master 
(Wiiich  on  your  just  proceeding  I  '11  keep  off*), 
By  him  and  by  this  woman  here  what  know  you? 

Par.  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master  hath 
been  an  honourable  gentleman :  tricks  he  hath 
had  in  him,  which  gentlemen  have. 

King,  Come,  come,  to  the  purpose :  did  he 
love  this  woman? 

Par.  'Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  her:  but  how? 

King.  How,  I  pray  you? 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman 
loves  a  woman. 

King.  How  is  that? 

Par.  He  loved  her,  sir,  and  loved  her  not. 

King.  As  thou  art  a  knave  and  no  knave. — 
What  an  equivocal  companion  is  this  ! 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  majesty's 
command. 

Laf.   He 's   a  good  drum,   my  lord,   but  a 
naughty  orator. 

Dia.  Do  you  know  he  promised  me  marriage? 

Par.  'Faith,  I  know  more  than  I  *11  speak. 

King.  But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  knowest  ? 

Par.  Yes,  so  please  your  majesty:  I  did  go 
between  them,  as  I  said;  but  more  than  that, 
he  loved  her, — for  indeed  he  was  mad  for  her, 
and  talked  of  Satan,  and  of  limbo,  and  of  furies, 
and  I  know  not  what :  yet  I  was  in  that  credit 
with  them  at  that  time  that  I  knew  of  their 
going  to  bed ;  and  of  other  motions,  as  promising 
her  marriage,  and  things  that  would  derive  me 
ill-will  to  speak  of;  therefore  I  will  not  speak 
what  I  know. 

King,  lliou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless 
thou  canst  say  they  are  married.  But  thou  art 
too  fine  in  thy  evidence ;  therefore  stand  aside. — 
This  ring,  you  say,  was  yours  ? 

Dia.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Where  did  you  buy  it,  or  who  gave  it  you? 

Dia.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it. 

King.  Who  lent  it  you  ? 

Dia.  It  was  not  lent  me,  neither. 

King.  Where  did  you  find  it,  then  ? 

Dia.  I  found  it  not. 


King.  If  it  were  yours  by  hone  of  all  these 
ways. 
How  could  you  give  it  him  ? 

Dia.  I  never  gave  it  him. 

Laf.  This  woman's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord; 
she  goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This  ring  was  mine ;  I  gave  it  his  first  wife. 

Dia.  It  might  be  yours  or  hers,  for  aught  I 
know. 

King.  Take  her  away,  I  do  not  like  her  now ; 
To  prison  with  her :  and  away  with  Iiim. — 
Unless  thou  tell'st  me  where  thou  hadst  this  ring. 
Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 

Dia.  I  '11  never  tell  you. 

King.  Take  her  away. 

Dia.  1 11  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

King.  I  think  thee  now  some  common  customer. 

Dia.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  'twas  you. 

King.  Wherefore  hast  thou  accused  him  all 
this  while? 

Dia.  Because  he's  guilty,  and  he  is  not  guilty  : 
He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he  '11  swear  to't : 
I  'II  swear  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not. 
Great  King,  I  am  no  strumpet,  by  my  life ; 
I  am  either  maid,  or  else  tliis  old  man's  wife. 

[^Pointing  to  La  feu. 

King.  She  does  abuse  our  ears ;  to  prison  witli 
'  her. 

Dia.  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail. — Stay,  royal 
sir ;  lExii  Widow. 

The  jeweller  that  owes  the  ring  is  sent  for. 
And  he  shall  surety  me.     But  for  this  lord, 
Who  hath  abused  me,  as  he  knows  himself, 
Though  yet  he  never  harmed  me,  here  I  quit  him : 
He  knows  himself  my  bed  he  hath  defiled  ; 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child : 
Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  young  one  kick ; 
So  there's  my  riddle,->one  that's  dead  is  quick : 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Re-enter  Widow,  with  Helena. 

King.  Is  there  no  exorcist 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  ? 
Is't  real  that  I  see  ? 

Ilel.  No,  my  good  lord : 

'Tis  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see ; 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

Ber.  Both,  both,  O  pardon ! 

ffel.  O,  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this  maid, 
I  found  you  wondrous  kind.    There  is  your  ring. 
And  look  you,  here's  your  letter :  this  it  saya : 
**  When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring. 
And  are  by  me  with  child,"  &c. — ^This  is  done  : 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won  ? 

Ber.  if  she,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know  this 
clearly, 
I  '11  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 
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Hel.  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue,  For  I  can  guess  that,  by  thy  honest  aid. 

Deadly  divorce  atep  between  me  and  you! —  I  Thou  kept'st  a  wife  heraelf,  thyself  a  maid. — 

O,  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living?  .  Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  less, 

Laf.  MinceyeBunelIoaions,lRhallweepaUDn:  ,  Resolvedly  more  leiaure  shall  express: 

— Good  Tom  Drum  [to  Parolles],  lend  me  a  '  All  yet  seems  well ;   and  if  it  end  so  meet, 

handkerchief:    so,  1  thank  thee ;   wait  on  me  ;  The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet, 

home,  I'll  make  sport  with  Uiee.    Let  thy  courte-  |  [Flaar'ah. 

sies  alone,  they  are  scurvy  ones.  |  Advancing. 

King.   Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  j        The  King's  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done : 

know,  '  All  is  well  ended,  if  the  suit  he  won, 

To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow.—  |  That  you  express  content :  whicli  we  will  pay 

If  thou  beeat  yet  a  fresh  uncropp^d  flower,  |  With  strife  to  please  you,  day  exceeding  day. 

[Tn  Diana.  '  Ours  be  your  patience,  then,  and  yours  our  parts: 

Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  111  pay  thy  dower ;  Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 

[£.re>in(. 


^^'T^.^ . 


'•  O,  that  *kad!'  how  sad  a  passage  'tis!"— Act  1.,  Scene  1. 

Passage  is  anything  that  passes ;  as  we  now  say,  a  passage 
in  an  author;  and,  as  was  said  formerly,  the  passage  of  a 
reign.  When  the  Countess  mentions  Helena's  loss  of  a 
father,  she  recollects  her  own  loss  of  a  husband,  and  stops  to 
observe  how  heavily  that  word  "had"  passes  through  her 
mind. 

"  Where  an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous  qualities,  there 
commendations  go  with  pity;  they  are  virtues  and  traitors 
too." — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

The  meaning  probably  is,  that  estimable  and  useful  qua^ 
lities,  Joined  with  an  evil  disposition,  give  that  evil  disposition 
power  over  others;  who,  by  the  virtue,  are  betrayed  to  the 
malevolence.  The  "Tatler,"  mentioning  the  sharpers  of 
his  time,  obserres,  that  some  of  them  are  men  of  such  ele- 
gance and  knowledge,  that  a  young  man  who  falls  into  their 
way  is  betrayed  as  much  by  his  judgment  as  his  passions. 

"  //  the  living  he  enemy  to  the  grief,  the  excess  makes  it 
soon  mortal." — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

That  is,  if  the  living  do  not  indulge  grief,  grief  destroys 
itself  by  its  own  excess.    As  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale  :" — 

"  Scarce  any  joy 

Did  ever  live  so  long ;  no  sorrow 
But  killed  itself  much  sooner." 

"  /  think  not  on  my  father  : 

And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 
T/ian  those  I  shed  for  him." — Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Helena's  meaning  appears  to  be,  that  the  great  tears  which 
were  then  falling  from  her  eyes  appear  to  do  more  honour 
to  her  father's  memory  than  those  less  copious  ones  which 
she  actually  shed  for  him  on  his  death. 

"  In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere." 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 
That  is,  I  cannot  be  united  virith  him,  and  move  in  the 
same  sphere,  but  must  be  comforted  at  a  distance  by  the 
radiance  that  shoots  on  all  sides  from  him. 


"  He  that  hangs  himself  is  a  virgin . 
itself."— Act  I.,  Scene  1. 


virginity  murders 


A  viigin,  and  he  that  hangs  himself,  are  in  this  circum- 
stance alike — they  are  both  self-destroyers. 

"  Par.  Will  you  anything  with  it  f 

Hel.  Not  my  virginity  yet. — 
There  shall  your  matter  have  a  thousand  loves  : 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend,"  &c. 

Act  I.,  Scene  I. 
Something  is  plainly  wanting  here,  to  connect  Helena's 
reply  witli  tlie  question  of  Parolles.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  plausibly 
proposes  to  read,  "Will  you  anything  with  ueT  that  is, 
"  Will  you  send  anything  with  us  to  court?"  to  which  He- 
lena's answer  would  be  proper  enough : — ••  Not  my  virginity 


yet."    A  similar  phrase  occurs  in  "Twelfth  Nicut."  — 
"  You  '11  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me  V 

With  reference  to  the  "thousand  loves"  that  Bertram  is 
to  find  at  court,  Mr.  Heath  remarks,  "  I  believe  it  would  not 
be  diflicult  to  find  in  the  love-poetry  of  those  timtrs,  an 
authority  for  most,  if  not  for  every  one,  of  these  whim>ioal 
titles.  At  least,  I  can  affirm  it  from  knowledge,  that  far  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  lyric 
poetry,  which  was  the  model  from  which  our  poets  chiefly 
copied." 

"  What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  ki^h  ; 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye?'' 

Act  I.,  Scene  1. 
That  is,  by  what  influence  is  ray  love  directed  to  a  person 
so  much  above  me?    Why  am  I  made  to  discern  excellence, 
and  left  to  long  after  it,  without  the  food  of  hope  t 

"The  mightiest  space  in  fortune,  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kits  like  native  ihiugs." 

Art  I..  Scene  1. 
The  meaning  appears  to  be,  that  the  afTections  given  ut 
by  nature  often  unite  persons  between  whom  fortune  or 
accident  has  placed  the  greatest  distance  or  disparity;  and 
cause  them  "  to  join  like  likes," — like  persons  in  the  same 
station  or  rank  of  life.  A  corresponding  phrase  occurs  in 
"TiuoM  ov  Athjbns:" — 

"  Thou  solderest  close  impossibilities, 
And  mak'st  them  kiss." 

"  The  Florentines  and  Senoys  are  tty  the  ears." 

Act  L,  Scene  2. 
The  "  Senois,"  as  the  term  is  translated  by  Painter,  sre 
called  by  Boccaccio  the  "Sanesi."     Tliey  formed  a  small 
republic,  of  which  Sienna  was  the  capitaL 

"  He  had  the  wit  tvhieh  I  can  teell  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords;  but  they  muyjesi 
Tilt  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnotfd. 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour.'' 

Act  I.,  Scene  S. 
Honour  does  not  here  signify  dignity  of  birth  or  rank,  but 
acquired  repuution.  "  Your  father,"  says  the  King.  **  had  the 
same  airy  flights  of  satirical  wit  with  the  young  lords  of  tLe 
present  time;  but  they  do  not  what  he  did. —  hide  their 
unnoted  levity  in  honour;  cover  petty  faolts  with  great 
merit." — This  is  an  excellent  observation.  Jocose  follies  and 
slight  offences  are  only  allowed  by  mankind  in  hira  diat 
overpowers  them  by  great  qualities. — Johnsox. 

"  What '»  the  matter. 

That  this  distempered  messenger  of  wet. 
The  many-coloured  Iris,  round*  thine  eye?" 

Act  I.,  Scene  S. 

There  is  something  exquisitely  beautiful  in  this  rqnre- 

sentation  of  that  suffbaion  of  colours  which  glimmeia  sumusd 

the  sight,  when  tlie  eyelashes  are  wet  with  tears.  The  poet 

has  described   the   same  appearance  in  his  "  Rapk   or 

LUCRBCE :" — 

"  And  round  about  her  tear-distainM  eye 
Blue  circles  streamed,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky." — H  sx  let  . 
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••  Or  were  you  both  our  mothers, 

I  care  no  more  for  than  I  do  for  heaven, 
So  I  were  not  his  siiter."— Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

"  I  care  no  more  for,"  here  signifies, "  I  care  as  much  for ; 
I  wish  it  equally." 


**  Let  higher  Italf/ 


{Those  'baud,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 

Of  the  ia$l  monarchy)  see  that  you  come 

Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it." — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

This  passage  is  confessedly  obscure,  and  prt>bably  cor- 
rupt The  meaning,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  is  this:— 
"  I^t  Upper  luly,  where  you  are  to  exercise  your  valour, 
see  that  you  come  to  gain  honour,  to  the  abatement  (that  is, 
to  the  disgrace  and  depression)  of  those  that  have  now  lost 
their  ancient  miliUry  fame,  and  inherit  but  the  fall  of  the 
last  monarchy.'*  Hanmer  proposed  to  read  "  bastards"  for 
"  "bated;"  and  the  whole  tenour  of  the  passage  makes  the 
suggestion  highly  probable. 

•*  /  have  spoke 

With  one  that,  in  her  sex,  her  y^ars,  proffssion. 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amazed  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness." — Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

Lafeu,  perhaps,  means  that  the  amazement  Helena  ex- 
cited in  him,  was  so  great,  that  he  could  not  impute  it  merely 
to  his  own  weakness,  but  to  the  wonderful  qualities  of  the 
object  that  occasioned  it. 

**  /  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  tits  level  of  mine  aim." 

Act  II.,  Scene  I. 
That  iSf  1  am  not  an  impostor  that  proclaim  one  tiling 
and  design  anotlier ;  that  proclaim  a  cure,  and  aim  at  a  fraud : 
I  think  what  I  speak. 

*'  yVw/A,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call." 

Act  II.,  Scene  I. 
Prime  is  here  used  as  a  substantive,  and  means  tliat 
sprightly  vigour  which  usually  accompanies  the  prime  of 
life.  So  in  Montaigne's  "  Essays,"  translated  by  Florio:— 
"  Many  things  seem  greater  by  imagination  than  by  effect. 
1  have  passed  over  a  good  part  of  ray  age  in  sound  and  per- 
fect health:  I  say,  not  only  sound,  but  blithe  and  wantonly 
lustful.  That  state,  full  of  lust,  of  prime,  and  mirth,  made 
me  deem  the  consideration  of  sicknesses  so  irksome,  tliat, 
when  I  came  to  the  experience  of  them,  I  have  found  their 
fits  but  weak." 

'•  Good  alone 

Is  good,  without  a  name;  vilenets  is  so.". 

Act  II.,  Scene  .*!. 
The  meaning  is — Good  is  good,  independent  of  any  worldly 
distinction  or  title :  so,  vileness  is  vile,  in  whatever  state  it  may 
appear.  The  same  phraseology  is  found  in  '*  Macbkth:"— 

"  Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brow  of  grace, 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so:" 

that  is,  must  stUl  look  like  grace ;  like  itself. 

"  Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  disgrace  off  me." 

Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

This  the  poet  makes  Parolles  speak  alone;  and  this  is 
nature.  A  coward  should  try  to  hide  his  poltroonery,  even 
from  himself.  An  ordinary  writer  would  have  been  glad  of  such 
an  opportunity  to  bring  him  to  confession.— Warburtok. 

— —  "  War  is  no  strife 
To  the  dark  house  and  the  detested  wife." 

Act  II.,  Scene  3 
The  dark  house  is  a  house  made  gloomy  by  discontent. 


Milton  says  of  Death  and  the  King  of  Hell,  preparing  to 
combat : — 

'*  So  frowned  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown." 

Perhaps  this  is  the  same  thought,  though  more  solemnly  ex- 
pressed, that  we  meet  with  in  "Kino  Hbmry  IV.,"  Part  I.:— 

"  He 's  as  tedious 

As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house." 

"  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into 't,  boots  and  spurs  and 
ail,  like  him  that  leaped  into  the  custard."— hci  II.,  Scene  5. 

Our  old  dramatists  abound  with  pleasant  allusions  to  tlie 
enormous  sixe  of  their  **  quaking  custards,"  which  were 
served  up  at  the  city  feasU,  and  with  which  such  gross 
fooleries  were  played.    Thus  Glapthome : — 

"  I'll  write  the  city  annals, 

In  metre  which  shall  far  surpass  Sir  Guy 
Of  Warwick's  History,  or  John  Stow's,  upon 
The  custard  with  the  four-and  twenty  nooks, 
At  my  lord-mayor's  feast." — Wit  in  a  Constable. 

Indeed,  no  common  supply  was  required ;  for,  besides  what 
the  corporation  (great  devourers  of  custards)  consumed  on 
the  spot,  it  appears  that  it  was  thought  no  breach  of  city 
manners  to  send  or  take  some  of  it  home  with  them,  for  the 
use  of  their  ladies. — Gip^ord. 


"  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing ;  mend  the 
ruff,  and  sing."— A.ci  III.,  Scene  2. 

The  tops  of  the  boots,  in  Shakspere's  time,  turned  down, 
and  hung  loosely  over  the  leg.  The  folding  part,  or  top,  was 
the  ruff:  it  was  of  softer  leather  than  the  boot,  and  often 
fringed.  Ben  Jonson  calls  it  the  rufile : — "  Not  having  leisure 
to  put  off  my  silver  spurs,  one  of  the  rowels  catched  hold  of 
the  rufiie  of  my  boot." — Every  Man  octt  of  his  Hu- 
mour. To  this  fashion,  also.  Bishop  Earle  alludes  in  his 
"  Characters"  (1638) :— '<  He  has  learned  to  ruffle  his  face 
from  his  boot,  and  takes  great  delight  in  his  walk  to  hear  his 
spurs  Jingle." 

"  Come  thou  home,  Jtousillon, 

Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar; 
As  oft  it  loses  alt."— Act  III.,  Scene  2. 

The  sense  is — Come  from  that  place  where  all  the  advan- 
tage that  honour  usually  reaps  from  the  danger  it  rushes 
upon,  is  only  a  scar  in  testimony  of  its  bravery ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  often  is  the  cause  of  losing  all,  even  life  itself. 

"  Where  do  the  palmers  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you  f." 

Act  III.,  Scene  5. 

Palmers  were  so  called  from  a  staff  or  bough  of  palm 
they  were  wont  to  carry,  especially  such  as  had  visited  tlie 
holy  places  at  Jerusalem.  A  pilgrim  and  a  palmer  are  said  to 
have  differed  thus:  a  pilgrim  had  some  dwelling-place,  a 
palmer  had  none;  the  pilgrim  travelled  to  some  certain 
place,  the  palmer  to  all,  and  not  to  any  one  in  particolar ; 
the  pilgrim  must  go  at  his  own  charge,  the  palmer  must  pro- 
fess wilful  poverty;  tlic  pilgrim  might  give  over  his  pro- 
fession, the  palmer  must  be  constant. 

"  //  you  give  him  not  John  Drum's  entertainment,  your 
inclining  cannot  be  removed." — Act  III.,  Scene  6. 

"John  Drum's  entertainment"  (the  Christian  name  vary- 
ing) appears  to  have  been  a  common  phrase  to  signify  ill- 
treatment.  There  is  an  old  motley  interlude  (printed  in  1601), 
called  "Jack  Drum's  Entkrtainmbnt,"  in  which  Jack 
Drum  is  a  servant  of  intrigue,  who  is  ever  aiming  at  projects, 
and  always  foiled.  Holinshed,  in  his  description  of  Ireland, 
speaking  of  the  hospitality  of  Patrick  Sarsficld  (mayor  of 
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Dublin  in  1551),  sayn, — "No  porter,  or  any  other  officer, 
durst  not,  for  both  his  ears,  give  the  simplest  man  that 
resorted  to  his  house,  Tom  Drum  his  entertainment ;  which 
is,  to  hale  a  man  in  by  the  head,  and  thrtut  him  out  by  both 
the  shoulders." 

"  /  would  have  thai  drum  or  another,  or  hie  Jacet." 

Act  III.,  Scene  G. 

**  Hie  jacet"  (here  lies)  is  a  common  commencement  of 
epitaphs.  Parolles  means  to  say,  that  he  would  either  recover 
the  lost  drum,  or  another  belonging  to  the  enemy,  or  die  in 
the  attempt. 

"  /  will  preiently  pen  down  my  dilemmas.'" 

Act  III.,  Scene  6. 

By  "  dilemmas"  is  meant  his  plans,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  probable  obstructions  he  was  to  meet  with,  on  the  other. 


"  What  it  not  holy,  thai  we  $wear  not  by, 
But  take  the  Highest  to  witness.  Then,  pray  you,  tell  me. 
If  I  should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes 
I  loved  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths, 
When  J  did  love  you  ill  T— Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

The  sense  is — We  never  swear  by  what  is  not  holy,  but 
swear  by,  or  take  to  witness,  the  Highest,  the  Divinity.  The 
teuour  of  the  reasoning  contained  in  the  following  lines,  per- 
fectly corresponds  with  this : — If  I  should  swear  by  Jove's 
great  attributes  that  I  loved  you  dearly,  would  you  believe 
my  oaths,  when  you  found  by  experience  that  I  loved  you 
ill,  and  was  endeavouring  to  gain  credit  with  you  in  order  to 
seduce  you  to  your  ruin?  No  surely;  you  would  conclude 
that  I  had  no  faith  either  in  Jove  or  his  attributes,  and  that 
my  oaths  were  mere  words  of  course. 

'*  I  see  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  a  war. 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves."— Act  IV.,  Scene  2. 

The  old  copy  reads,  "  make  ropes  in  'such  a  searre." 
Rowe  changed  it  to  "  make  hopes  in  such  affairs ;  and  Ma- 
lone  to  "  hopes  in  such  a  scene.*'  But  affairs  and  scene  have 
no  literal  resemblance  to  the  old  word  "  scarre : "  warre  is 
always  so  written  in  the  old  copy ;  the  change  is  therefore 
less  violent,  more  probable,  and,  I  think,  makes  better  seute. 
— Singer. 

"  Enter  the  two  French  Lords,  and  two  or  three  Soldiers." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  8. 

The  latter  editors  have,  with  great  liberality,  bestowed 
lordship  upon  these  interlocutors,  who,  In  the  original  edi- 
tion, are  called  with  more  propriety  Capt.  E.  and  Capt.  G. — 

JOHVSOW. 

These  two  personages  may  be  supposed  to  be  two  young 
French  lords,  serving  in  the  Florentine  camp,  where  they 
now  appear  in  their  military  capacity.  In  the  first  scene, 
where  the  two  French  lords  are  introduced  taking  leave  of 
the  King,  they  arc  called,  in  the  original  edition.  Lord  E.  and 
Lord  G. —  G.  and  B.  were,  I  believe,  only  put  to  denote  the 
players  who  performed  these  characters.  In  the  list  of  actors 
prefixed  to  the  first  folio,  I  find  the  names  of  Gilbume  and 
Ecclestone,  to  whom  these  insignificant  parts  probably  fell. 
— Malons. 

"  /  would  gladly  have  him  see  hie  company  anatomised; 
that  he  might  take  a  measure  of  hie  own  judgments." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

Tliis  a  very  Just  and  moral  reason.  Bertram,  by  finding 
how  erroneously  he  has  Judged,  will  be  less  confident,  and 
more  easily  moved  by  admonition. — Johnsow. 

**  Bring  forth  this  counterfeit  module.'* — Act  IV.,  Scene  S. 

It  appears  that  "  module"  and  model  were  synonimous. 
The  meaning  is — Bring  forth  this  fellow,  who,  by  counter- 
feiting virtue,  pretended  to  make  himself  a  pattern. 


"  His  heels  have  deserved  it,  in  usurping  his  spurs  so  long," 

Act  IV.,  Scene  S. 

The  punishment  of  a  recreant  or  coward  was,  to  have  his 
spurs  hacked  ofl*. 

"  He  was  whipped  for  getting  the  sheriff's  fool  wilk  ekiid ; 
a  dumb   innocent,  that  could  not  say  him  nay." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  3. 

Female  fools  were  sometimes  retained  in  families  for 
diversion,  though  much  less  frequently  than  males.  "  Inno- 
cent" meant,  in  the  good-natured  language  of  our  ancestors, 
an  idiot,  or  natural  fool.  The  following  is  the  entry  of  a 
burial  in  the  parish  register  of  Charlewood,  in  Surrey: — 
"  Thomas  Sole,  an  innocent,  about  the  age  of  fifty  yeaus  and 
upwards,  buried  1 9th  September,  1605." 

"  Why  does  he  a*k  him  of  me  f"— Act  lY.,  Scene  S. 

Tliis  is  nature.  Every  man  is,  on  such  occasions,  more 
willing  to  hear  his  neighbour's  character  than  his  own. — 

JOMNSOK. 

"  His  grace  is  at  Marseilles;  to  which  place 
We  have  convenient  convoy." — Act  IV.,  Scene  4. 

It  appears  from  this  line  and  others,  in  the  present  play 
and  the  "  Tamimo  of  thb  Surbw,"  that  "  Maneilles"  was 
pronounced  as  a  word  of  three  syllables.  The  old  copy  haa 
here  Marcellee,  and  in  the  las t.scene  of  this  Act,  Marcellut. 

"  Whose  villanoua  saffron  would  have  made  all  the  un- 
baked and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in  hie  colour." 

Act  IV.,  Scene  5. 

Parolles  is  the  person  here  alluded  to.  The  meaning  is, 
that  his  evil  qualities  are  of  so  deep  a  dye,  xu  to  be  sufficient 
to  corrupt  the  inexperienced,  and  to  make  them  of  the  same 
disposition  with  himself.  The  general  custom  at  that  time, 
of  colouring  pastry  with  saffron,  probably  suggested  the  re- 
mark. In  the  "  Wiktek's  Tale,"  we  find,  "I  most  have 
saffron  to  colour  the  warden-pies." 

"  /  would  give  his  wife  my  baubtCt  sir,  to  do  her  tervieeJ" 

Act  IV.,  Scene  5. 

Part  of  the  equipment  of  a  professional  fool,  was  a  hanbl^. 
which  was  a  kind  of  short  stick,  or  truncheon,  with  a  fool's 
head  carved  on  it,  or  sometimes  that  of  a  doU  or  puppet. 
To  this  instrument  was  frequently  annexed  an  inflated 
bladder,  with  which  the  fool  belaboured  those  with  whom 
he  was  inclined  to  make  sport.  An  ancient  proverb  in  Ra}'s 
collection,  points  out  the  material  of  which  these  baubles 
were  made :  "  If  every  fool  should  wear  a  bauble,  tuei  would 
be  dear." 

"  But  it  ie  your  carbonadoed  fae^."— Act  IV.,  Scene  5. 

"  Carbonadoed"  means  "slashed  over  the  face  in  anuuiner 
that  fetcheth  the  flesh  with  it."  The  term  is  derived  from 
carbonado,  a  collop  of  meat.  In  "  King  Lsam,"  Kent  say* 
to  the  steward,  "  I  '11  carbonado  your  shanks  for  you." 


"Enter  a  Gentle  Astringer."— Act  V.,  Scene  1. 

This  term  signified  a  gentleman  falconer.  Th«  word  is 
derived  from  asturcut,  or  austureust  a  goshawk.  CoweU,  is 
his  Law  Dictionary,  says, — "  We  usually  call  a  falconer  who 
keeps  that  kind  of  hawk,  an  astringer."  The  *'  Gentle  As- 
tringer" in  question  was  probably  an  officer  of  the  court, 
and  a  noble. 

"  /  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  apeed 
Our  means  will  make  u*  miane." — ^Act  V.,  Scene  I . 

Helena  intends  to  say,  that  they  will  follow  with  snch 
speed  as  the  means  which  they  have  will  give  them  aMlity  to 
exert. 
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"  W«  loii  a  Jewel  of  her ,  and  our  esteem 
Was  wwde  much  poorer  by  ii." — Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

'*  Esteem"  jb  here  reckoning  or  estimate. — Since  the  loM  of 
Helena,  with  her  Tirtues  and  qualifications,  our  account  is 
sunk :  what  we  have  to  reckon  ourtelres  king  of,  is  much 
poorer  than  before. 

"  Wkoee  beauty  did  aelonish  the  turvey 
Of  richest  eyes**-— Act  Y.,  Scene  3. 

That  is,  her  beauty  astonished  those  who,  having  seen 
the  greatest  number  of  fair  women,  might  be  said  to  be  the 
richest  in  ideas  of  beauty.  So,  in  "  As  You  Like  It  :"— 
"  To  have  seen  much  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  hare  rich 
eyes  and  poor  hands." 

"  In  Florence  wa$  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me.** 

Act  v.,  Scene  3. 

Bertram  atill  continues  to  have  too  little  virtue  to  deserve 
Helen.  He  did  not  know  indeed  that  it  was  Helen's  ring, 
but  he  knew  that  he  had  it  not  from  a  window. — Jqbnsok. 

"  Plutus  himself. 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine,** 

Act  v..  Scene  3. 

Plutus  is  here  spoken  of  as  the  grand  alchemist,  who 
knows  the  tincture  which  confen  the  properties  of  gold  upon 
base  metals.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  a  law  was  made  to 
forbid  all  men  henceforth  to  multiply  gold,  or  use  any  craft 
of  multiplication.  Of  this  law,  Mr.  Boyle,  when  he  was 
warm  with  the  hope  of  transmutation,  procured  a  repeal. 

"  Then,  if  you  know 

That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself, 
Confess  *t  was  hers." — Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

That  is,  if  you  have  the  proper  consciousness  of  your 
own  actions,  and  are  able  to  recollect  and  relate  what  you 
have  done,  confess  the  truth. , 

*'  Myforepast  proofs,  howler  the  matter  fall, 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity, 
Having  vainly  feared  too  little.** — Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

The  meaning  probably  is — The  prooCi  which  I  have  already 
had,  ar«  sufficient  to  shew  that  my  fears  were  not  vain  and 
irrational :  I  have  rather  been  more  easy  than  I  ought,  and 
have  unreasonably  had  too  little  fear. 

'*  Here's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  Jive  removes,  come  short 
To  tender  U  Acr««(/1"— Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

"  Removes"  are  stages  or  Journeys.  The  petitioner  had 
lost  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the  paper  herself,  either 
at  Marseilles,  or  on  the  road  ftom  thence  to  RousiUon,  In 
consequence  of  having  been  four  or  five  removes  behind  the 
court. 

"  J  will  buy  me  a  eon^n-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for  this." — 

Act  v.,  Scene  3. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  custom  of  paying  toll  for  the  liberty 
of  selling  in  a  fair.  Lafeu  means  to  say,  he  will  buy  a  son- 
in-law  in  a  fair,  and  sell  Ills  intended  one ;  pay  toll  for  the 
liberty  of  selling  him.  The  practice  is  thus  alluded  to  in 
"  HUDIBRAS  :"— 

^— .  "  Can  I  bring  proof 
Where,  when,  by  whom,  and  what  y*  were  sold  for, 
And  in  the  open  market  tolled  for? " 

"  /  wonder,  sir,  since  wives  are  monsters  to  you. 
And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them  lordthip. 
Yet  you  desire  to  marry.** — Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

"  Lordship"  is  probably  intended  for  that  protection  which 
the  husband,  in  the  marriage  ceremony,  promises  to  the  wife. 


"  But  thou  art  too  fine  in  thy  evidence.*'— Act  V.,  Scene  3. 

"Too  fine"  signifies  too  tall  of  finesse.  In  Bacon's 
"  Apofhthkoxs,"  the  term  is  lued  in  its  better  sense : — 
"  Your  majesty  was  too  fine  for  my  Lord  Burleigh." 


The  following  is  a  short  abstract  of  the  tale  of  *'Giletta 
ofNarbonne,"  in  Painter's  "  Palace  of  Pleasure"  (1575), 
on  which  the  present  play  is  founded : — 

Isnardo,  Count  of  Rossiglione,  retains  a  famous  physi- 
cian, Gerardo  of  Narbona,  whose  daughter  is  in  love  with 
the  Count's  son,  Bertram.  Isnardo  dies ;  his  son  becomes  the 
King's  ward,  and  is  sent  to  Paris.  The  physician  dying, 
Giletta  makes  a  Journey  in  pursuit  of  Bertram.  The  King 
languishes  'under  a  malady  thought  incurable;  Giletta, 
Aimished  with  a  specific  of  her  father's,  promises  to  effect  a 
cure  in  eight  days :  the  penalty  of  failure  is  death ;  but  if 
successful,  she  stipulates  for  permission  to  choose  a  husband, 
with  reservation  only  of  the  royal  blood.  The  King  is  cured; 
Giletta  fixes  on  Bertram ;  and  he,  unable  to  disobey  the  King, 
consents  to  the  marriage:  disgusted,  however,  with  the 
meanness  of  her  family,  he  Joins  the  Florentine  army ;  and 
In  reply  to  her  submissive  messages  from  Rossiglione,  he 
coldly  says,  "  Let  her  do  what  she  list ;  for  I  do  purpose  to 
dwell  with  her  when  she  shall  have  this  ring  upon  her  finger, 
and  a  son  in  her  arms  begotten  by  me." 

Giletta  provides  herself  with  money,  and  travels  to  Flo- 
rence: here  she  finds  that  Bertram  Is  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  but  reputable  lady,  to  whose  house  she 
repairs,  and,  explaining  her  situation,  proposes  that  the 
young  woman  should  2*gree  to  the  Count's  wishes,  on  his 
giving  her  the  ring  he  wore.  Preparations  are  made  for 
Bertram's  introduction  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  Giletta, 
instead  of  the  young  lady,  receives  him  in  her  arms.  The 
ring  is  obtained,  and  Giletta,  in  due  time,  has  the  satisfaction 
of  giving  birth  to  two  sons,  both  bearing  a  strong  likeness  to 
their  father. 

Bertram,  informed  of  his  wife's  absence,  determines  to 
return  home.  He  gives,  when  there,  a  great  entertainment ; 
and  Giletta,  "  with  his  ring  on  her  finger,  and  twin  sons, 
begotten  by  him,  in  her  arms,"  prostrates  herself  before  him, 
and  supplicates  to  be  acknowledged  as  bis  wife.  The  Count 
kisses  her,  and  vows  henceforth  to  love  and  honour  her. 


The  story  of  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  and  of 
several  others  of  Shakspere's  plays,  is  taken  from  Boccaccio. 
The  poet  has  dramatised  the  original  novel  with  great  skill 
and  comic  spirit,  and  has  preserved  all  the  beauty  of  cha- 
racter and  sentiment,  without  improving  upon  it,  which  was 
impossible.  There  are,  indeed,  in  Boccaccio's  serious  pieces, 
a  truth,  a  pathos,  and  an  exquisite  refinement  of  sentiment, 
which  are  hardly  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  prose-writer 
whatever.  Justice  has  not  been  done  him  by  the  world. 
He  has  in  general  passed  for  a  mere  narrator  of  lascivious 
tales  or  idle  Jests.  This  character  probably  originated  in  his 
obnoxious  attacks  on  the  monks,  and  has  been  kept  up  by 
the  groBsness  of  mankind,  who  revenged  their  own  want  of 
refinement  on  Boccaccio,  and  only  saw  in  his  writings  what 
suited  the  coarseness  of  their  own  tastes.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  he  has  carried  sentiment  of  every  kind  to  its  very  highest 
purity  and  perfection.  By  sentiment,  we  would  here  under- 
stand the  habitual  workings  of  some  one  powerfiil  feeling, 
where  the  heart  reposes  almost  entirely  upon  itself,  without 
the  violent  excitement  of  opposing  duties  or  untoward  cir- 
cumstances.   •    •    • 

The  invention  implied  in  his  different  tales,  is  immense : 
but  we  are  not  to  infer  that  it  is  all  his  own.  He  probably 
availed  himself  of  all  the  common  traditions  which  were 
floating  in  his  time,  and  which  he  was  the  first  to  appro- 
priate. Homer  appears  the  most  original  of  all  authors, 
probably  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  can  trace  the 
plagiarism  no  farther. — Hazlitt. 
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NOTES. 


The  comic  parts  of  the  plot  of  "All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,"  and  the  characten  of  the  Countess,  Lafeu, 
&c.,  are  of  the  poet's  own  creation ;  and,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  fable,  he  has  found  it  expedient  to  depart  from  his  ori- 
ginal more  than  it  is  his  usual  custom  to  do. 

Johnson  has  expressed  his  dislike  of  the  character  of 
Bertram,  and  most  fair  readers  hare  manifested  their  abhor- 
rence of  him,  and  have  thought  with  Johnson  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  gone  unpunished,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  poe- 
tical but  of  moral  justice.  Schlegel  has  remarked,  that 
'*  Shakspere  never  attempts  to  mitigate  the  impression  of  his 
unfeeling  pride  and  giddy  dissipatioa.  He  intended  merely 
to  give  us  a  military  portrait ;  and  paints  the  true  way  of 
the  world,  according  to  which  the  injustice  of  men  towards 
women  is  not  considered  in  a  very  serious  light«  if  they  only 
maintain  what  is  called  the  honour  of  the  family." — The  fact 
is,  that  the  construction  of  his  plot  prevented  him.  Helen 
was  to  be  rewarded  for  her  heroic  and  persevering  alTection; 
and  any  more  serious  punishment  than  the  temporary  shame 
and  remorse  that  awaits  Bertram,  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  comedy.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  he 
was  constrained  to  marry  Helen  against  his  will.  Shakspere 
was  a  good-natured  moralist ;  and,  like  his  own  creation,  old 
Lafeu,  though  he  was  delighted  to  strip  off  the  mask  of 
pretension,  he  thought  that  punishment  might  be  carried 
too  far. — SiNOKR. 


Helena  is  the  union  of  strength  of  passion  with  strength 
of  character.  "  To  be  tremblingly  alive  to  gentle  impres- 
sions, and  yet  able  to  preserve,  when  the  prosecution  of  a 
design  requires  it,  an  immovable  heart,  amidst  even  the  most 
imperious  causes  of  subduing  emotion,  is,  perhaps,  not  an 
impossible  constitution  of  mind;  but  it  is  the  utmost  and 
rarest  endowment  of  humanity."— Foster's  Essays.  Such 
a  character,  almost  as  difficult  to  delineate  in  fiction  as  to 
find  in  real  life,  has  Shakspere  given  us  in  Helena,  touched 
with  the  most  soul-subduing  pathos,  and  developed  with  tlie 
most  consummate  skill.     •     «     • 

Although  Helena  tells  herself  that  she  loves  In  vain,  a 
conviction  stronger  than  reason  tells  her  that  she  does  not. 
Her  love  is  like  a  religion,  pure,  holy,  and  deep :  the  blessed- 
ness ta  which  she  has  liflted  her  thoughts,  is  ever  before  her : 


— to  despair  would  b«  a  crime,  and  would  be  to  cast  herself 
away,  and  die.  The  faith  of  her  affection,  combining  with 
the  natural  energy  of  her  character,  believing  all  things 
possible,  makes  them  so.  It  could  say  to  the  mountain  of 
pride  which  stands  between  her  and  her  hopes — "  Be  thou 
removed  !**  and  it  is  removed.  This  is  the  solution  of  her 
behayiour  in  the  marriage  scene,  where  Bertram,  with  ob- 
vious reluctance  and  disdain,  accepts  her  hand,  whidi  the 
King,  his  feudal  lord  and  guardian,  forces  on  him. 

Her  maidenly  shame  is  at  first  shocked,  and  she  shrinks 
back : — 

"  That  you  are  well  restored,  my  lord,  I  *m  glad : 
Let  the  rest  go.*' 

But  shall  she  weakly  relinquish  the  golden  opportunity,  and 
dash  the  cup  ttom  her  lipe  at  tlie  moment  it  is  presented  t 
Shall  she  cast  away  the  treasure  for  wfai^iji  she  has  ventuxed 
life,  honour,  all — ^when  it  is  Just  within  lifer  grasp  ?  Shall  «he, 
after  compromising  her  feminine  delicacy  by  the  public  dis- 
closure  of  her  preference,  be  thrust  bacl^  into  shame,  **  to 
blush  out  the  poor  remainder  of  her  life,"  and  die  a  poor,  lost, 
scorned  thing!  This  would  be  very  pretty,  and  interesting,  and 
characteristic  in  Viola  or  Ophelia ;  but  not  at  all  consistent 
with  that  high  determined  spirit,  that  moral  energ>  ,with  which 
Helena  is  portrayed.  Pride  is  the  only  obstacle  opposed  to 
her.  She  is  not  despised  and  rejected  as  a  woman,  but  as  a 
poor  physician's  daughter;  and  this,  to  an  understanding  so 
clear,  so  strong,  so  Just  as  Helena's,  is  not  felt  as  an  unpar- 
donable insult.  The  mere  pride  of  rank  and  birth.  Is  a  pre> 
judice  of  which  she  cannot  comprehend  the  force,  because 
her  mind  towers  so  immeasurably  above  it ;  and,  compared 
with  the  infinite  love  that  swells  in  her  own  bosom,  it  sinks 
into  nothing.  She  cannot  conceive  that  he  to  whom  she  has 
devoted  her  heart  and  truth,  her  soul,  her  life,  her  service. 
must  not  one  day  love  her  in  return;  and,  once  her  own 
beyond  the  reach  of  fate,  that  her  cares,  her  caresses,  her 
unwearied,  patient  tenderness,  will  not,  at  last,  "win  her 
lord  to  look  upon  her."    •    •     • 

It  is  this  fond  faith  which,  hoping  all  things,  enables  her 
to  endure  all  things ; — which  hallows  and  dignifies  the  sur- 
render of  her  woman's  pride,  making  it  a  sacrifice  on  which 
virtue  and  love  throw  a  mingled  essence.— Mrs,  JAMSsoy. 
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